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Message from the Program Chair 


I am pleased to present the program for the 4th USENIX Conference on File and Storage Technologies (FAST 
’05). This conference strives to bring together storage system researchers and practitioners to explore new 
directions in the design, implementation, evaluation, and deployment of storage systems. Each of the papers of this 
year's single-track program were presented in San Francisco, December 14—16, 2005. This program includes topics 
ranging from logic models for file systems to implementation techniques for high-speed software iSCSI and from 
storage systems for flash-based sensor devices to correcting more than two simultaneously failed disks. 


New to FAST, the 4th FAST conference included a day of tutorials. Held on December 13, 2005, four tutorials 
were offered: erasure codes for storage applications, object-based cluster storage systems, the inside story of NFS 
version 4, and a SNIA-sponsored tutorial on SAS, SATA, Fibre Channel, and iSCSI storage protocols. 


In cooperation and co-located with FAST ’05 was the 3rd International IEEE Security in Storage Workshop, also 
held on December 13, 2005. I encourage everyone in the file and storage research community to expand their 
knowledge and interest in storage security. 


The paper selection for FAST ’05 was quite competitive. The number of submitted papers, 125, exceeds any of the 
prior FAST conferences. Of these 125 submissions, 25 papers (20%) were selected. Submitted papers were blind, 
1.e., reviewers did not know the identities of a submission’s authors, and the program committee was able to make 
almost all selection decisions without learning author identities. The program committee also made a careful effort 
not to ask for reviews from conflicted people, where “conflict” was broadly defined: A reviewer should not have 
been affiliated with any author’s primary institution or have participated in collaborative research with any author 
in the past five years, and should not review the work of a Ph.D. advisor or Ph.D. student. Most submissions 
received five or more reviews, typically three of which came from the 16-member program committee. 


The program committee met on August 26, 2005. The committee discussed all submissions ranking in the top 50 
by overall average merit and average with the lowest score excluded, plus all submissions with a high variance on 
the overall merit scores, those with a low number of reviews, and all low-scoring submissions advocated by any 
program committee member. Program committee members stepped out of the meeting during the discussion of any 
submission whose authors were in conflict with the PC member. Papers co-authored by a PC member were held to 
a higher standard. There were only three papers accepted with PC co-authors. 


I would like first to thank the authors of all submitted papers. The success of a conference is first and foremost a 
result of the high quality of its submissions. Next, I would like to thank the external reviewers for their diligence 
and fairness on all reviews. Of course, the program committee members carried the majority of the burden for 
fairly reviewing submissions and selecting accepted papers: Andrea Arpaci-Dusseau, David L. Black, Peter 
Corbett, Daniel Ellard, Jason Flinn, Richard Golding, Peter Honeyman, Jon Howell, Kimberly Keeton, John 
Kubiatowicz, Kai Li, Darrell Long, Robert Morris, Dick Muntz, Ian Pratt, and Rod Van Meter. Their diligence in 
this task and helpful advice during the process were essential and greatly appreciated by me. For advice and guid- 
ance in the selection of the program committee and the procedures it used, I am grateful for the help of the FAST 
steering committee: Jeff Chase, Jack Cole, Greg Ganger, Peter Honeyman, John Howard, Merritt Jones, Darrell 
Long, Jai Menon, Margo Seltzer, John Wilkes, and Ellie Young. I would also like to thank Dirk Grunwald for 
developing the CRP reviewing package FAST ’05 employed. 


Finally, I] would like to thank the administrative folks who provided the really essential help needed to pull 
together this program. Stan Bielski was indispensable as the Webmaster for the reviewing site. Angela Miller and 
Karen Lindenfelser managed arrangements and logistics flawlessly. At USENIX, Dan Klein guided the 
construction of FAST’s new tutorial offering, Anne Dickison managed the marketing for FAST ’05, Jane-Ellen 
Long managed the publications needs for FAST 05, and, of course, Ellie Young managed us all with grace and 
effectiveness. 


Enjoy the program! 


Garth Gibson, Carnegie Mellon University and Panasas Inc. 
FAST °05 Program Chair 
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Abstract 


Years of innovation in file systems have been highly success- 
ful in improving their performance and functionality, but at the 
cost of complicating their interaction with the disk. A variety of 
techniques exist to ensure consistency and integrity of file sys- 
tem data, but the precise set of correctness guarantees provided 
by each technique is often unclear, making them hard to com- 
pare and reason about. The absence of a formal framework has 
hampered detailed verification of file system correctness. 

We present a logical framework for modeling the interaction 
of a file system with the storage system, and show how to ap- 
ply the logic to represent and prove correctness properties. We 
demonstrate that the logic provides three main benefits. First, it 
enables reasoning about existing file system mechanisms, allow- 
ing developers to employ aggressive performance optimizations 
without fear of compromising correctness. Second, the logic 
simplifies the introduction and adoption of new file system func- 
tionality by facilitating rigorous proof of their correctness. Fi- 
nally, the logic helps reason about smart storage systems that 
track semantic information about the file system. 

A key aspect of the logic is that it enables incremental mod- 
eling, significantly reducing the barrier to entry in terms of its 
actual use by file system designers. In general, we believe that 
our framework transforms the hitherto esoteric and error-prone 
“art” of file system design into a readily understandable and for- 
mally verifiable process. 


1 Introduction 


Reliable data storage is the cornerstone of modern com- 
puter systems. File systems are responsible for managing 
persistent data, and it is therefore essential to ensure that 
they function correctly. 

Unfortunately, modern file systems have evolved into 
extremely complex pieces of software, incorporating so- 
phisticated performance optimizations and features. Be- 
cause disk I/O is the key bottleneck in file system perfor- 
mance, most optimizations aim at minimizing disk access, 
often at the cost of complicating the interaction of the file 
system with the storage system; while early file systems 
adopted simple update policies that were easy to reason 
about [11], modern file systems have significantly more 
complex interaction with the disk, mainly stemming from 
asynchrony in updates to metadata [2, 6, 8, 12, 18, 22, 23]. 


“Work done while at the University of Wisconsin-Madison 


Reasoning about the interaction of a file system with 
disk is paramount to ensuring that the file system never 
corrupts or loses data. However, with complex update 
policies, the precise set of guarantees that the file system 
provides is obscured, and reasoning about its behavior of- 
ten translates into a manual intuitive exploration of vari- 
ous scenarios by the developers; such ad hoc exploration 
is arduous [23], and possibly error-prone. For example, 
recent work [24] has found major correctness errors in 
widely used file systems such as ext3, ReiserFS and JFS. 


In this paper, we present a formal logic for modeling 
the interaction of a file system with the disk. With for- 
mal modeling, we show that reasoning about file system 
correctness is simple and foolproof. The need for such 
a formal model is illustrated by the existence of simi- 
lar frameworks in many other areas where correctness 
is paramount; existing models for authentication proto- 
cols [4], database reliability [7], and database recovery [9] 
are a few examples. While general theories for model- 
ing concurrent systems exist [1, 10], such frameworks are 
too general to model file systems effectively; a domain- 
specific logic greatly simplifies modeling [4]. 

A logic of file systems serves three important purposes. 
First, it enables us to prove properties about existing file 
system designs, resulting in better understanding of the set 
of guarantees and enabling aggressive performance opti- 
mizations that preserve those guarantees. Second, it sig- 
nificantly lowers the barrier to providing new mechanisms 
or functionality in the file system by enabling rigorous 
reasoning about their correctness; in the absence of such a 
framework, designers tend to stick with “time-tested” al- 
ternatives. Finally, the logic helps design functionality in 
new class of storage systems [20] by facilitating precise 
characterization and proof of their properties. 


A key goal of the logic framework is simplicity; in or- 
der to be useful to general file system designers, the bar- 
rier to entry in terms of applying the logic should be low. 
Our logic achieves this by enabling incremental model- 
ing. One need not have a complete model of a file system 
before starting to use the logic; instead, one can simply 
model a particular piece of functionality or mechanism in 
isolation and prove properties about it. 


Through case studies, we demonstrate the utility and 
efficacy of our logic in reasoning about file system cor- 
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rectness properties. First, we represent and prove the 
soundness of important guarantees provided by existing 
techniques for file system consistency, such as soft up- 
dates and journaling. We then use the logic to prove that 
the Linux ext3 file system is needlessly conservative in 
its transaction commits, resulting in sub-optimal perfor- 
mance; this case study demonstrates the utility of the logic 
in enabling aggressive performance optimizations. 

To illustrate the utility of the logic in developing new 
file system functionality, we propose a new file system 
mechanism called generation pointers to enable consis- 
tent undelete of files. We prove the correctness of our 
design by incremental modeling of this mechanism in our 
logic, demonstrating the simplicity of the process. We 
then implement the mechanism in the Linux ext3 file sys- 
tem, and verify its correctness. As the logic indicates, we 
empirically show that inconsistency does indeed occur in 
undeletes in the absence of our mechanism. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. We first 
present an extended motivation ($2), and a background on 
file systems (§3). We present the basic entities in our logic 
($4) and the formalism (85), and represent some common 
file system properties using the logic (§6). We then use the 
logic to prove consistency properties of existing systems 
(87), prove the correctness of an unexploited performance 
optimization in ext3 (§8), and reason about a new tech- 
nique for consistent undeletes (§9). We then apply our 
logic to semantic disks (§10). Finally, we present related 
work (§11) and conclude (§12). 


2 Extended Motivation 


A systematic framework for reasoning about the interac- 
tion of a file system with the disk has multifarious bene- 
fits. We describe three key applications of the framework. 


2.1 Reasoning about existing file systems 
An important usage scenario for the logic is to model ex- 
isting file systems. There are three key benefits to such 
modeling. First, it enables a clear understanding of the 
precise guarantees that a given mechanism provides, and 
the assumptions under which those guarantees hold. Such 
an understanding enables correct implementation of func- 
tionality at other system layers such as the disk system by 
ensuring that they do not adversely interact with the file 
system assumptions. For example, write-back caching in 
disks often results in reordering of writes to the media; 
this can negate the assumptions journaling is based on. 
Second, the logic enables aggressive performance op- 
timizations. When reasoning about complex interactions 
becomes hard, file system developers tend to be conserva- 
tive (e.g., perform unnecessarily more waits). Our logic 
helps remove this barrier, enabling developers to be ag- 
gressive in their performance optimizations while still be- 
ing confident of their correctness. In Section 8, we ana- 
lyze a real example of such an opportunity for optimiza- 


tion in the Linux ext3 file system, and show that the logic 
framework can help prove its correctness. 

The final benefit of the logic framework is its potential 
use in implementation-level model checkers [24]; having 
a clear model of expected behavior against which to val- 
idate an existing file system would perhaps enable more 
comprehensive and efficient model checking, instead of 
the current technique of relying on the fsck mechanism 
which is quite expensive; the cost of an fsck on every ex- 
plored state limits the scalability of such model checking. 


2.2 Building new file system functionality 
Recovery and consistency are traditionally viewed as 
“tricky” issues to reason about and get right. A classic 
illustration of this view arises in database recovery; the 
widely used ARIES [13] algorithm pointed to correctness 
issues with many earlier proposals. Ironically, the success 
of ARIES stalled innovation in database recovery, due to 
the difficulty in proving the correctness of new techniques. 
Given that most innovation within the file system deals 
with its interaction with the disk and can have correctness 
implications, this inertia against changing “time-tested” 
alternatives stifles the incorporation of new functionality 
in file systems. A systematic framework to reason about a 
new piece of functionality can greatly reduce this barrier 
to entry. In Section 9, we propose new file system func- 
tionality and use our logic to prove its correctness. To fur- 
ther illustrate the efficacy of the logic in reasoning about 
new functionality, we examine in Section 7.2.1 a common 
file system feature, i.e., journaling, and show that starting 
from a simple logical model of journaling, we can system- 
atically arrive at the various corner cases that need to be 
handled, some of which involve complex interactions as 
described by the developers of Linux Ext3 [23]. 


2.3 Designing semantically-smart disks 

The logic framework also significantly simplifies rea- 
soning about a new class of storage systems called 
semantically-smart disk systems that provide enhanced 
functionality by inferring file system operations [20]. In- 
ferring information accurately underneath modern file 
systems is known to be quite complex [21], especially be- 
cause it is dependent on dynamic file system properties. In 
Section 10, we show that the logic can simplify reasoning 
about a semantic disk; this can in turn enable aggressive 
functionality in them. 


3 Background 


A file system organizes disk blocks into logical files and 
directories. In order to map blocks to logical entities such 
as files, the file system tracks various forms of metadata. 
In this section, we first describe the forms of metadata that 
file systems track, and then discuss the issue of file system 
consistency. Finally, we describe the asynchrony of file 
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systems, a major source of complexity in its interaction 
with disk. 


3.1 File system metadata 
File system metadata can be classified into three types: 

Directories: Directories map a logical file name to 
per-file metadata. Since the file mapped for a name can 
be a directory itself, directories enable a hierarchy of files. 
When a user opens a file specifying its path name, the file 
system locates the per-file metadata for the file, reading 
each directory in the path if required. 

File metadata: File metadata contains information 
about a specific file. Examples of such information are 
the set of disk blocks that comprise the file, file size, and 
so on. In certain file systems such as FAT, file metadata is 
embedded in the directory entries, while in most other file 
systems, file metadata is stored separately (e.g., inodes) 
and is pointed to by the directory entries. The pointers 
from file metadata to the disk blocks can sometimes be 
indirected through indirect pointer blocks in the case of 
large files. 

Allocation structures: File systems manage various 
resources on disk such as the set of free blocks that can 
be allocated to new files. To track such resources, file 
systems maintain structures (e.g., bitmaps, free lists) that 
point to free resource instances. 

In addition, file systems track other metadata (e.g., su- 
per block), but we mainly focus on the above three types. 


3.2 File system consistency 
For proper operation, the internal metadata of the file sys- 
tem and its data blocks should be in a consistent state. 
By metadata consistency, we mean that the state of the 
various metadata structures obeys a set of invariants that 
the file system relies on. For example, a directory entry 
should only point to a valid file metadata structure; if a 
directory points to file metadata that is uninitialized (Z.e., 
marked free), the file system is said to be inconsistent. 
Most file systems provide metadata consistency, since 
that is crucial to correct operation. A stronger form of 
consistency is data consistency, where the file system 
guarantees that data block contents always correspond to 
the file metadata structures that point to them. We discuss 
this issue in Section 7.1. Many modern file systems such 
as Linux ext3 and ReiserFS provide data consistency. 


3.3 File system asynchrony 

An important characteristic of most modern file systems 
is the asynchrony they exhibit during updates to data and 
metadata. Updates are simply buffered in memory and 
are written to disk only after a certain delay interval, with 
possible reordering among those writes. While such asyn- 
chrony is crucial for performance, it complicates consis- 
tency management. Due to asynchrony, a system crash 
leads to a state where an arbitrary subset of updates has 


been applied on disk, potentially leading to an inconsis- 
tent on-disk state. Asynchrony of updates is the principal 
reason for complexity in the interaction of a file system 
with the disk, and hence the raison d’etre of our logic. 


4 Basic entities and notations 


In this section, we define the basic entities that constitute 
a file system in our logic, and present their notations. In 
the next section, we build upon these entities to present 
our formalism of the operation of a file system. 


4.1 Basic entities 

The basic entities in our model are containers, pointers, 
and generations. A file system is simply a collection of 
containers. Containers are linked to each other through 
pointers. Each file system differs in the exact types of 
containers it defines and the relationship it allows between 
those container types; we believe that this abstraction 
based on containers and pointers is general to describe any 
file system. 

Containers in a file system can be freed and reused; a 
container is considered to be free when it is not pointed to 
by any other container; it is Jive otherwise. The instance 
of a container between a reuse and the next free is called a 
generation; thus, a generation is a specific incarnation of 
a container. Generations are never reused. When a con- 
tainer is reused, the previous generation of that container 
is freed and a new generation of the container comes to 
life. A generation is thus fully defined by its container 
plus a logical generation number that tracks how many 
times the container was reused. Note that generation does 
not refer to the contents of a container, but is an abstrac- 
tion for its current incarnation; contents can change with- 
out affecting the generation. 

We illustrate the notion of containers and generations 
with a simple example from a typical UNIX-based file 
system. If the file system contains a fixed set of desig- 
nated inodes, each inode slot is a container. At any given 
point, an inode slot in use is associated with an inode gen- 
eration that corresponds to a specific file. When the file 
is deleted, the corresponding inode generation is deleted 
(forever), but the inode container is simply marked free. 
A different file created later can reuse the same inode con- 
tainer for a logically different inode generation. 

Note that a single container (e.g., an inode) can point to 
multiple containers (e.g., data blocks). A single container 
can also be sometimes pointed to by multiple containers 
(e.g., hard links in UNIX file systems). 

4.2 Notations 

The notations used to depict the basic entities and the rela- 
tionships across them are listed in Table 1. Note that many 
notations in the table are defined only later in the section. 
Containers are denoted by upper case letters, while gen- 
erations are denoted by lower case letters. An “entity” 
in the description represents a container or a generation. 
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Description 





&A set of entities that point to container A 

*A set of entities pointed to by container A 
|A| container that tracks if container A is live 
&a set of entities that point to generation a 

xa set of entities pointed to by generation a 

A-— B | denotes that container A has a pointer to B 
&A=9Q | denotes that no entity points to A 

Ak the k*” epoch of container A 

t(A*) type of k*” epoch of container A 

g(A*) generation of the k*” epoch of container _A 
C(a) container associated with generation a 

Ax generation k of container A 


Table 1: Notations on containers and generations. 


A pointer is denoted by the — symbol; A — B indi- 
cates that container A has a pointer to container B, i.e., 
(A € &B) A (B € «A). For most of this paper, we only 
consider pointers from and to containers that are live. In 
Section 9, we will relax this assumption and introduce a 
new notation for pointers involving dead containers. 


4.3 Attributes of containers 


To make the logic expressive for modern file systems, we 
extend its vocabulary with attributes on a container; a gen- 
eration has the same attributes as its container. 


4.3.1 Epoch 


The epoch of a container is defined as follows: every time 
the contents of a container change in memory, its epoch is 
incremented. For example, if the file system sets different 
fields in an inode one after the other, each step results in 
a new epoch of the inode container. Since the file system 
can batch multiple changes to the contents due to buffer- 
ing, the set of epochs visible at the disk is a subset of 
the total set of epochs a container goes through. We de- 
note an epoch by the superscript notation; A* denotes the 
k*” epoch of A. Note that our definition of epoch is only 
used for expressivity of our logic; it does not imply that 
the file system tracks such an epoch. Also note the dis- 
tinction between an epoch and a generation; a generation 
change occurs only on a reuse of the container, while an 
epoch changes on every change in contents or when the 
container is reused. 


4.3.2 Type 


Containers can have a certain type associated with them. 
The type of a container can either be static, i.e., it does not 
change during the lifetime of the file system, or can be dy- 
namic, where the same container can belong to different 
types at different points in time. For example, in FFS- 
based file systems, inode containers are statically typed, 
while block containers may change their type between 
data, directory, and indirect pointers. We denote the type 
of a container A by the notation t(A). 


4.3.3 Shared vs. unshared 

A container that is pointed to by more than one container 
is called a shared container; a container that has exactly 
one pointer leading into it is unshared. By default, we 
assume that containers are shared. We denote unshared 
containers with the & operator. @ A indicates that A is un- 
shared. Note that being unshared is a property of the con- 
tainer type that the file system always ensures; a container 
belonging to a type that is unshared will always have only 
one pointer pointing into it. For example, most file sys- 
tems designate data block containers to be unshared. 


4.4 Memory and disk versions of containers 
A file system needs to manage its structures across two 
domains: volatile memory and disk. Before accessing 
the contents of a container, the file system needs to read 
the on-disk version of the container into memory. Sub- 
sequently, the file system makes modifications to the in- 
memory copy of the container, and such modified contents 
are periodically written to disk. Thus, until the file system 
writes a modified container to disk, the contents of the 
container in memory will be different from that on disk. 


5 The Formalism 


We now present our formal model of the operation of a file 
system. We first formulate the logic in terms of beliefs and 
actions, and then introduce the operators in the logic, our 
proof system, and the basic axioms in the logic. 


5.1 Beliefs 


The state of the system is modeled using beliefs. A belief 
represents a certain state in memory or disk. 

Any statement enclosed within {} represents a belief. 
Beliefs can be either in memory beliefs or on disk beliefs, 
and are denoted as either {} a7 or {}p respectively. For 
example {A — B},, indicates that A — B is a belief in 
the file system memory, i.e., container A currently points 
to B in memory, while {A — B}p means it is a disk 
belief. The timing of when such a belief begins to hold is 
determined in the context of a formula in our logic, as we 
describe in the next subsection; in brief terms, the timing 
of a belief is defined relative to other beliefs or actions 
specified in the formula. An isolated belief in itself thus 
has no temporal dimension. 

While memory beliefs just represent the state the file 
system tracks in memory, on-disk beliefs are defined as 
follows: a belief holds on disk at a given time, if on a 
crash, the file system can conclude with the same belief 
purely based on a scan of on-disk state at that time. On- 
disk beliefs are thus solely dependent on on-disk data. 

Since the file system manages free and reuse of contain- 
ers, its beliefs can be in terms of generations; for example 
{A, — B;}m is valid (note that A; refers to generation k 
of container A). However, on-disk beliefs can only deal 
with containers, since generation information is lost at the 
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disk. In Sections 9 and 10, we propose techniques to ex- 
pose generation information to the disk, and show that it 
enables improved guarantees. 


5.2 Actions 

The other component of our logic is actions, which result 
in changes to system state; actions thus alter the set of 
beliefs that hold at a given time. There are two actions 
defined in our logic: 


e read(A) — This operation is used by the file system 
to read the contents of an on-disk container (and thus, 
its current generation) into memory. The file system 
needs to have the container in memory before it can 
modify it. After a read, the contents of A in memory 
and on-disk are the same, i.e., {A}az = {A} p. 

e write(A) —This operation results in flushing the cur- 
rent contents of a container to disk. After this oper- 
ation, the contents of A in memory and on-disk are 
the same, i.e., {A}p = {A}. 


5.3. Ordering of beliefs and actions 

A fundamental aspect of the interaction of a file system 
with disk is the ordering among its actions. The order- 
ing of actions also determines the order in which beliefs 
are established. To order actions and the resulting beliefs, 
we use the before (<) and after (>>) operators. Thus, 
a < £ means that a occurred before (@ in time. Note 
that by ordering beliefs, we are using the {} notation as 
both a way of indicating the event of creation of the be- 
lief, and the state of existence of a belief. For example, 
the belief {B — A} , represents the event where the file 
system assigns A as one of the pointers from B. 

We also use a special ordering operator called precedes 
(<). Only a belief can appear to the left of a < operator. 
The ~ operator is defined as follows: a < ( means that 
belief a occurs before ( (i.e, a <~ 8 => a< _ £); further, 
it means that belief a holds at least until occurs. This 
implies there is no intermediate action or event between a 
and ( that invalidates belief a. 

The operator ~ is not transitive; a < { < vy does not 
imply a =< ¥, because belief a needs to hold only until 
@ and not necessarily until y (note thata <~ 6 <x vis 
simply a shortcut for (a < 8) A (3 ~ 7) (note that this 
implies a < 4). 

Beliefs can be grouped using parentheses, which has 
the following semantics with precedes: 


(ax B)<xy > (ax AJA (ax A 
(@ < 7) (1) 
If a group of beliefs precedes a certain other belief a, 


every belief within the parentheses precedes belief a. 


5.4 Proof system 
Given our primitives for sequencing beliefs and actions, 
we can define rules or formulas in our logic in terms of 


an implication of one event sequence given another se- 
quence. We use the traditional operators: = (implication) 
and < (double implication, i.e., if and only if). We also 
use logical AND (A) and OR (V) to combine sequences. 

An example of a logical rule is: a< § => y. This 
notation means that every time an event or action (3 oc- 
curs after a, event y occurs at the point of occurrence of 
(3. The rule does not say anything about when a or 3 oc- 
curs in absolute time; all it says is whenever they occur 
in that order, y occurs. Thus, the above rule would be 
valid if a < ( never occurred at all. In general, if the 
left hand side of the rule involves a more complex expres- 
sion, say a disjunction of two components, the belief on 
the RHS holds at the point of occurrence of the first event 
that makes the LHS true; in the example above, the occur- 
rence of 3 makes the sequence a < (3 true. 

Another example ofaruleisax< GS>a<y7y<f; 
this rule denotes that every time ( occurs after a, y should 
have occurred sometime between a and @. Note that in 
such a rule where the same event occurs in both sides, the 
event constitutes a temporal reference point by referring 
to the same time instant in both the LHS and RHS. This 
temporal interpretation of identical events is crucial to the 
above rule serving the intended implication; otherwise the 
RHS could refer to some other instant where a < (3. 

Rules such as the above can be used in logical proofs 
by event sequence substitution; for example, with the rule 
a< {= +7, whenever the subsequence a < £ occurs 
in a sequence of events, it logically implies the event ¥. 
We could then apply the above rule to any event sequence 
by replacing any subsequence that matches the left half of 
the rule, with the right half; thus, with the above rule, we 
have the following postulae:a<x B«K 63> 7< 0. 
Thus, our proof system enables deriving new invariants 
about the file system, building on basic axioms. 


5.5 Basic axioms 
In this subsection, we present the axioms that govern the 
transition of beliefs across memory and disk. 
e If a container B points to A in memory, its current 
generation also points to A in memory. 


{B* > A}u & {9(B")— A}u (2) 


e If B points to A in memory, a write of B will lead 
to the disk belief that B points to A. 
{B— A}u ~ write(B) => {B- Alp (3) 


The converse states that the disk belief implies that 
the same belief first occurred in memory. 


{B-A}p => {B>A}u «K {B—A}D | 


e Similarly, if B points to A on disk, a read of B will 
result in the file system inheriting the same belief. 
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{B— A}p ~ read(B) => {B-— Aku (5) 


e If the on-disk contents of container A pertain to 
epoch y, some generation c should have pointed to 
generation g(A¥) in memory, followed by write( A). 
The converse also holds: 


{A¥%}pn => {c-g9(A’)}u ~ write(A)«< {A%}p (6) 


{c — Ay}m ~ write(A) => {A¥%}p A (g(A¥) =k) (1) 


Note that A; refers to some generation k of A, and is 
used in the above rule to indicate that the generation 
c points to is the same as that of AY. 

If {6 s A,} and {c  A;} hold in memory at two dif- 
ferent points in time, container A should have been 
freed between those instants. 


{b— Ap}u & {c— Aj}u A (kK #35) 
= {b— Ap} « {&A=D}u < {e > Aj}m(8) 


Note that the rule includes the scenario where an in- 
termediate generation A; occurs between A; and Aj. 


If container B pointed to A on disk, and subse- 
quently the file system removes the pointer from B 
to A in memory, a write of B will lead to the disk 
belief that B does not point to A. 


{B= A}p ~ {A€ *B}u % write(B) 
= {Ag *B}p (9) 


Further, if A is an unshared container, the write of B 
will lead to the disk belief that no container points to 
A, i.e., A is free. 
GAN ({B— A}p < {&A=O}u < write(B)) 
=> {&A=D}p (10) 


If A is a dynamically typed container, and its type at 
two instants are different, A should have been freed 
in between. 


({t(A) =a} « {t(A) =y}u)A ( #y) 
= {t(A) =2}um < {&A=D}u < {t(A)=y}u UD 
5.6 Completeness of notations 
The various notations we have discussed in this section 
cover a wide range of the set of behaviors that we would 
want to model in a file system. However, this is by no 
means a complete set of notations that can model every 
aspect of a file system. As we show in Section 7.2 and 
Section 9, certain specific file system features may require 
new notations. The main contribution of this paper lies in 
putting forth a framework to formally reason about file 


system correctness. Although new notations may some- 
times need to be introduced for certain specific file sys- 
tem features, much of the framework will apply without 
any modification. 


5.7 Connections to Temporal Logic 

Our logic bears some similarity to linear temporal logic. 
The syntax of Linear Temporal Logic (LTL) [5, 15] is de- 
fined as follows: 


e A formula p € AP is an LTL formula, where AP is 
a set of atomic propositions. 

e Given two LTL formulas f and g,~f, fAg, f Vg, 
X f,F f,G f, f U g,and f R gare LTL formulas. 


In the definition given above X(“next time’’), F(“‘in the 
future”), G(“‘always’”), UC‘until’”), and R(‘“release’’) are 
temporal operators. Our formalism is a fragment of LTL, 
where the set of atomic propositions AP consists of mem- 
ory and disk beliefs and actions and only temporal opera- 
tors F and U are allowed. In our formalism,a < ( and 
a ~< @ are equivalent to a F 6 and a U §, respectively. 

Given an execution 7, which is a sequence of states, 
and an LTL formula f, 7 — f denotes that f is true in 
the execution 7. A system S' satisfies an LTL formula f 
if all its executions satisfy f. The precise semantics of 
the satisfaction relation (the meaning of =) can be found 
in [5, Chapter 3]. Thus the semantics for our formalism 
follows from the standard semantics of LTL. 

In our proof system, we are given set of axioms A 
(given in Section 5.5) and a desired property f (such as 
the data consistency property described in Section 7.1), 
and we want to prove that f follows from the axioms in 
A (denoted by A — f), ie., if a file system satisfies all 
properties in the set A, it will also satisfy property f. 








6 File System Properties 


Various file systems provide different guarantees on their 
update behavior. Each guarantee translates into new rules 
to the logical model of the file system, and can be used to 
complement our basic rules when reasoning about that file 
system. In this section, we discuss three such properties. 


6.1 Container exclusivity 

A file system exhibits container exclusivity if it guarantees 
that for every on-disk container, there is at most one dirty 
copy of the container’s contents in the file system cache. It 
also requires the file system to ensure that the in-memory 
contents of a container do not change while the container 
is being written to disk. Many file systems such as BSD 
FFS, Linux ext2 and VFAT exhibit container exclusivity; 
some journaling file systems like ext3 do not exhibit this 
property. In our equations, when we refer to containers in 
memory, we refer to the latest epoch of the container in 
memory, in the case of file systems that do not obey con- 
tainer exclusivity. For example, in eq. 10, {&A = 0} 
means that at that time, there is no container whose latest 
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epoch in memory points to A; similarly, write(B) means 
that the latest epoch of B at that time is being written. 
When referring to a specific version, we use the epoch 
notation. Of course, if container exclusivity holds, only 
one epoch of any container exists in memory. 
Under container exclusivity, we have a stronger con- 
verse for eq. 3: 
{B — A}p 


=> {B—A}m ~ {B-A}p (12) 


If we assume that A is unshared, we have a stronger 
equation following from equation 12, because the only 
way the disk belief {B — A}p can hold is if B was written 
by the file system. Note that many containers in typical 
file systems (such as data blocks) are unshared. 


{B—>A}p = {B-A}mu < 


(write(B) < {B— A}p) (13) 


6.2 Reuse ordering 

A file system exhibits reuse ordering if it ensures that be- 
fore reusing a container, it commits the freed state of the 
container to disk. For example, if A is pointed to by gen- 
eration 6 in memory, later freed (i.e., & A = ()), and then 
another generation c is made to point to A, the freed state 
of A (i.e., the container of generation b, with its pointer 
removed) is written to disk before the reuse occurs. 


{b— A}u ~ {&A=}mu ~ {ce A}u 
=> {&A=0}mu ~ write(C(b)) < {c— A}u 


Since every reuse results in such a commit of the freed 
state, we could extend the above rule as follows: 


> {&A =O X write(C(b)) « {ec A} (14) 


FFS with soft updates [6] and Linux ext3 are two ex- 
amples of file systems that exhibit reuse ordering. 


6.3 Pointer ordering 

A file system exhibits pointer ordering if it ensures that 
before writing a container B to disk, the file system writes 
all containers that are pointed to by B. 


{B— A}m ~< write(B) 

=> {B— A}mu X% (write(A) < write(B)) (15) 
FFS with soft updates is an example of a file system 

that exhibits pointer ordering. 


7 Modeling Existing Systems 


Having defined the basic formalism of our logic, we pro- 
ceed to using the logic to model and reason about file sys- 
tem behaviors. In this section, we present proofs for two 
properties important for file system consistency. First, we 
discuss the data consistency problem in a file system. We 
then model a journaling file system and reason about the 
non-rollback property in a journaling file system. 


7.1 Data consistency 

We first consider the problem of data consistency of the 
file system after a crash. By data consistency, we mean 
that the contents of data block containers have to be con- 
sistent with the metadata that references the data blocks. 
In other words, a file should not end up with data from a 
different file when the file system recovers after a crash. 
Let us assume that B is a file metadata container (i.e. con- 
tains pointers to the data blocks of the respective file), and 
A is a data block container. Then, if the disk belief that 
B* points to A holds, and the on-disk contents of A were 
written when & was the generation of A, then epoch B® 
should have pointed (at some time in the past) exactly to 
the k*” generation of A in memory, and not a different 
generation. The following rule summarizes this: 


{B® > A}D/A {A¥}D = ({B® > Ax}u « {B® — A}p) 


A (k= 9(AY)) 


We prove below that if the file system exhibits reuse 
ordering and pointer ordering, it never suffers a data con- 
sistency violation. We also show that if the file system 
does not obey any such ordering, data consistency could 
be compromised on crashes. 

For simplicity, let us make a further assumption that 
the data containers in our file system are nonshared (@ A), 
i.e., different files do not share data block pointers. Let 
us also assume that the file system obeys the container 
exclusivity property. Many modern file systems such as 
ext2 and VFAT have these properties. Since under block 
exclusivity {B® — A}p > {B® = A}y < {B® = A}p (by 
eq. 12), we can rewrite the above rule as follows: 


({B* — Ax} < {B® > A}p) A {A¥}pD 
= (k = 9(A?)) (16) 

If this rule does not hold, it means that the file repre- 
sented by the generation g(B”) points to a generation k 
of A, but the contents of A were written when its genera- 
tion was g(A¥), clearly a case of data corruption. 

To show that this rule does not always hold, we assume 
the negation and prove that it is reachable as a sequence 
of valid file system actions (a > 3 = 7=(a@ A 7/)). 

From eq. 6, we have {A%}p = {ce — g(A%)}u X< 
write(A). Thus, we have two event sequences implied by 
the LHS of eq. 16: 


i. {B® > Ap} < {BY > A}p 
it. {c— g(A¥)}u ~ write(A) 


Thus, in order to prove eq. 16, we need to prove that 
every possible interleaving of the above two sequences, 
together with the clause (k #4 g(A¥)) is invalid. To dis- 
prove eq. 16, we need to prove that at least one of the 
interleavings is valid. 

Since (k # g(A¥)), and since {B® — Ap} < {B® > 
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A}p, the event {c — g(A¥)}x cannot occur in between 
those two events, due to container exclusivity and because 
A is unshared. Similarly {B* — Aj}, cannot occur be- 
tween {c — g(A¥)} < write(A). Thus, we have only two 
interleavings: 


1. {B® — Ag} < {B® > A}D « {ce g(AY)}ar < write(A) 
2. {e 3 g(A¥)}ur < write(A) < {B® = Ag} < {B® — A}D 


Case 1: 
Applying eq. 2, 
=> {9(B*) > Ag}u < {B® > A}p 
<K {e— g(A¥)}u 3 write(A) A (k # g(A¥)) 


Applying eq. 8, 


= {g(B*) > Ar}u < {B* > A}pd 
K {kA=0}u < {ce g(A”)} mu ~ write(A)(7) 


Since step 17 is a valid sequence in file system execu- 
tion, where generation A” could be freed due to a delete of 
the file represented by generation g(B*) and then a sub- 
sequent generation of the block is reallocated to the file 
represented by generation c in memory, we have shown 
that this violation could occur. 

Let us now assume that our file system obeys reuse or- 
dering, i.e., equation 14. Under this additional constraint, 
equation 17 would imply the following: 


=> {9(B*) > Ag}m < {B® > A}p < 
{&A=O}u ~< write(B) < 
{c > g(A¥)}u < write(A) 
By eq. 10, 
=> {9(B*) > Ag}m < {B® > A}p < 
{&A = D}D «K {e> g(A*)}u < 
write(A) 


> {&A=D}DA {Ac}p (18) 


This is however, a contradiction under the initial 
assumption we started off with, i.e. {& A = B}p. Hence, 
under reuse ordering, we have shown that this particular 
scenario does not arise at all. 


Case 2: {c — g(A¥)}ar < write(A) Kk {B® — Ax}u X< 
{B® — A}D A (k 4 g(A®)) 
Again, applying eq. 2, 


=> (k#g(A¥%))A {ce g(A¥)}u ~ write(A) << 
{g(B®) + Ap}u =< {B® — A}pd 
By eqn 8, 
=> {ce g9(A¥)}u ~ write(A)«< {&A=0}u 
< {9(B") > Apg}u < {BY > A}p 


Again, this is a valid file system sequence where file 
generation c pointed to data block generation g(A¥), the 
generation g( A”) gets deleted, and a new generation k of 


container A gets assigned to file generation g(B*). Thus, 
consistency violation can also occur in this scenario. 
Interestingly, when we apply eq. 14 here, we get 


=> {ce g(A¥)}u < write(A)«K {&A=0}u 
< write(C(c)) <« {g(B”) — Ag}u 
< {B® > A}p 


However, we cannot apply eq. 10 in this case because 
the belief {C — A}p need not hold. Even if we did 
have a rule that led to the belief {& A = 0}p immedi- 
ately after write(C(c)), that belief will be overwritten by 
{B® — A}p later in the sequence. Thus, eq. 14 does 
not invalidate this sequence; reuse ordering thus does not 
guarantee data consistency in this case. 

Let us now make another assumption, that the file sys- 
tem also obeys pointer ordering (eq. 15). 

Since we assume that A is unshared, and that container 
exclusivity holds, we can apply eq. 13 to equation 19. 


=> {c— g(A¥)}u ~ write(A) <x {&A=}mu ~ 
{g(B”) — Ag}m ~ write(B) « {B® > A}p (20) 
Now applying the pointer ordering rule (eqn 15.), 


=> {ce g(A¥)}u < write(A)«<K {&A=O}u < 
{g(B”) — Ag}m ~ write(A) < write(B) 
« {B* = A}p 
By eq. 7, 


=> {ce— Ahm ~ write(A)«K {&A=O}u X< 
{A¥}p < write(B) K {B* > A}D A (k= g(A¥)) 
= {A¥}D A {B® > A}DA (k= 9(A")) (21) 


This is again a contradiction, since this implies that the 
contents of A on disk belong to the same generation Ax, 
while we started out with the assumption that g(AY) 4 k. 

Thus, under reuse ordering and pointer ordering, the 
file system never suffers a data consistency violation. If 
the file system does not obey any such ordering (such as 
ext2), data consistency could be compromised on crashes. 
Note that this inconsistency is fundamental, and cannot 
be fixed by scan-based consistency tools such as fsck. We 
also verified that this inconsistency occurs in practice; we 
were able to reproduce this case experimentally on an ext2 
file system. 


7.2 Modeling file system journaling 

We now extend our logic with rules that define the behav- 

ior of a journaling file system. We then use the model to 

reason about a key property in a journaling file system. 
Journaling is a technique commonly used by file sys- 

tems to ensure metadata consistency. When a single 


(19)file system operation spans multiple changes to metadata 


structures, the file system groups those changes into a 
transaction and guarantees that the transaction commits 
atomically, thus preserving consistency. To provide atom- 
icity, the file system first writes the changes to a write- 
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ahead log (WAL), and propagates the changes to the actual 
on-disk location only after the transaction is committed to 
the log. A transaction is committed when all changes are 
logged, and a special “commit” record is written to log 
indicating completion of the transaction. When the file 
system recovers after a crash, a checkpointing process re- 
plays all changes that belong to committed transactions. 

To model journaling, we consider a logical “transac- 
tion” object that determines the set of log record contain- 
ers that belong to that transaction, and thus logically con- 
tains pointers to the log copies of all containers modified 
in that transaction. We denote the log copy of a journaled 
container by the “ symbol on top of the container name; 
A® is thus a container in the log, i.e., journal of the file 
system (note that we assume physical logging, such as the 
block-level logging in ext3). The physical realization of 
the transaction object is the “commit” record, since it log- 
ically points to all containers that changed in that transac- 
tion. For the WAL property to hold, the commit container 
should be written only after the log copy of all modified 
containers that the transaction points to are written. 

If T’ is the commit container, the WAL property leads 
to the following two rules: 


{T — A*}u < (write(A*) 
< write(T)) (22) 
{T = A®*}yy < (write(T) 
< write(A”)) (23) 

The first rule states that the transaction is not commit- 
ted (i.e., commit record not written) until all containers 
belonging to the transaction are written to disk. The sec- 
ond rule states that the on-disk home copy of a container 
is written only after the transaction in which the container 
was modified, is committed to disk. Note that unlike the 
normal pointers considered so far that point to contain- 
ers or generations, the pointers from container T in the 
above two rules point to epochs. These epoch pointers are 
used because a commit record is associated with a specific 
epoch (e.g., snapshot) of the container. 

The replay or checkpointing process can be depicted by 
the following two rules. 


{T > A®2}y < write(T) > 


{T — A®}yy X write(A®) => 


{T + A*}p A {T}p => write(A®)< {A*}p (24) 
{Ti > A*}D A {T2 > AY¥}D A ({Ti}D « {T2}p) 
=> write(A¥) < {A¥%}p (25) 


The first rule says that if a container is part of a transac- 
tion and the transaction is committed on disk, the on-disk 
copy of the container is updated with the logged copy per- 
taining to that transaction. The second rule says that if the 
same container is part of multiple committed transactions, 
the on-disk copy of the container is updated with the copy 
pertaining to the last of those transactions. 

The following belief transitions hold: 


({T > B®}y¢ A {B® > A}u) < write(T) 


> {B® => A}p 
{T + A®}yy = write(T) > {A"}p 


(26) 
(27) 


Rule 26 states that if B® points to A and Be belongs 
to transaction JT’, the commit of T' leads to the disk belief 
{B® — A}p. Rule 27 says that the disk belief {A*}p 
holds immediately on commit of the transaction which At 
is part of; creation of the belief does not require the check- 
point write to happen. As described in §5.1, a disk belief 
pertains to the belief the file system would reach, if it were 
to start from the current disk state. 

In certain journaling file systems, it is possible that only 
containers of certain types are journaled; updates to other 
containers directly go to disk, without going through the 
transaction machinery. In our proofs, we will consider the 
cases of both complete journaling (where all containers 
are journaled) and selective journaling (only containers of 
a certain type). In the selective case, we also address the 
possibility of a container changing its type from a jour- 
naled type to a non-journaled type and vice versa. For a 
container B that belongs to a journaling type, we have the 
following converse of equation 26: 


{B® > A}p => ({T > B%}y A {B® = A}u) 


< write(T) < {B° > A}p 28) 


We can show that in complete journaling, data inconsis- 
tency never occurs; we omit this due to space constraints. 


7.2.1 The non-rollback property 
We now introduce a new property called non-rollback that 
is pertinent to file system consistency. We first formally 
define the property and then reason about the conditions 
required for it to hold in a journaling file system. 

The non-rollback property states that the contents of a 
container on disk are never overwritten by older contents 
from a previous epoch. This property can be expressed as: 


{A*}p < {A%}p = {A*}u K {A¥}u (29) 
The above rule states that if the on-disk contents of A 
move from epoch x to y, it should logically imply that 
epoch x occurred before epoch y in memory as well. The 
non-rollback property is crucial in journaling file systems; 
absence of the property could lead to data corruption. 

In the proof below, we logically derive the corner cases 
that need to be handled for this property to hold, and show 
that journal revoke records effectively ensure this. 

If the disk believes in the «*” epoch of A, there are 
only two possibilities. If the type of A® was a journaled 
type, A® should have belonged to a transaction and the 
disk must have observed the commit record for the trans- 
action; as indicated in eq 27, the belief of {A*}p occurs 
immediately after the commit. However, at a later point 
the actual contents of A® will be written by the file system 
as part of its checkpoint propagation to the actual on-disk 
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location, thus re-establishing belief {A7}p. If J is the set 
of all journaled types, 


({A"}ur A {T — At} ys) 
< write(T) < {A*}p 
< write(A®) < {A*}p (30) 


{A*}ip A {t(A®) € Jku => 


The second possibility is that A® is of a type that is not 
journaled. In this case, the only way the disk could have 
learnt of it is by a prior commit of A”®. 


{A*} pA {t(A*) € Ju => {A*}u ~% write(A”) 
« {A*}p (31) 
A® and A® are journaled: 

Let us first assume that both A® and A” belong to a 
journaled type. To prove the non-rollback property, we 
consider the LHS of eq. 29: {A*}p « {A¥%}p; since both 
A® and AY are journaled, we have the following two se- 
quence of events that led to the two beliefs (by eq. 30): 


({A*}ur A {T, > A®} ys) X write(T1) < {A*}p 
< write(A*) « {A*}p 


({A%} ar A {To > AY} ur) < write(T2)« {A¥%}p 
< write(A’) « {A¥%}p 


Omitting the write actions in the above sequences for 
simplicity, we have the following sequences of events: 


i. {A*}u < {A*}p « {A™}D 
wi. {A%}u < {A¥}D « {A%}D 


Note that in each sequence, there are two instances of 
the same disk belief being created: the first instance is 
created when the corresponding transaction is committed, 
and the second instance when the checkpoint propagation 
happens at a later time. In snapshot-based coarse-grained 
journaling systems (such as ext3), transactions are always 
committed in order. Thus, if epoch A® occurred before 
AY, T; will be committed before T> (i.e., the first instance 
of {A*}p will occur before the first instance of {A¥}p). 
Another property true of such journaling is that the check- 
pointing is in-order as well; if there are two committed 
transactions with different copies of the same data, only 
the version pertaining to the later transaction is propa- 
gated during the checkpoint. 

Thus, the above two sequences of events lead to only 
two interleavings, depending on whether epoch x occurs 
before epoch y or vice versa. Once the ordering between 
epoch x and y is fixed, the rest of the events are con- 
strained to a single sequence: 

Interleaving 1: 

({A*}ar < {A%}ar) A A" }d « {A%}D « {A¥}pD) 

= {A"}u < {A%}a 


Interleaving 2: 


=> ({A%u « {A*}u)A 
=> {A%}p « {A*}pD 


({A¥}p < {A*}p « {A*}p) 


Thus, the second interleaving results in a contradiction 
from our initial statement we started with (7.e., {A%}p « 
{A¥}p). Therefore the first interleaving is the only le- 
gal way the two sequences of events could be combined. 
Since the first interleaving implies that {A7}y « {A%}u, 
we have proved that if the two epochs are journaled, the 
non-rollback property holds. 

AY is journaled, but A” is not: 

We now consider the case where the type of A changes 
between epochs x and y, such that AY belongs to a jour- 
naled type and A® does not. 

We again start with the statement {A*}p < {A¥}p. 
From equations 30 and 31, we have the following two se- 
quences of events: 


< {A¥}p « write(A’) <« {A”}D 
it. {A*}u ~ write(A®) < {A*}p 


Omitting the write actions for the sake of readability, 
the sequences become: 


i. {A¥%}u < {A%}D « {A%}D 
it. {A*}u < {A*}p 


To prove the non-rollback property, we need to show 
that every possible interleaving of the above two se- 
quences where {A¥%},y, < {A”}, results in a contradic- 
tion, i.e., cannot co-exist with {A*}p < {A¥}p. 

The interleavings where {A¥}y, < {A}, are: 


{A¥}u < {A*%}u « {A*}D « {A¥}0 « {A¥%}D 
{A%}u < {A%}p « {A*}u « {A*}Dp « {A¥}D 
{A¥}u < {A¥}p « {A¥}D « {A™}u « {A*}D 
{A%}u < {A*}u « {A%}p « {A*}p «K {A"}D 
{A¥}u < {A*}u « {A¥}d « {A¥}D « {A*}D 
{A%}u < {A¥}p « {A*}u « {A"}p « {A*}D 


Scenarios 3, 5, and 6 imply {A¥%}py < {A*}p and 
are therefore invalid interleavings. Scenarios 1, 2, and 
4 are valid interleavings that do not contradict our ini- 
tial assumption of disk beliefs, but at the same time, im- 
ply {A%}ar < {A}; these scenarios thus violate the 
non-rollback property. Therefore, under dynamic typing, 
the above journaling mechanism does not guarantee non- 
rollback. Due to this violation, file contents can be cor- 
rupted by stale metadata generations. 

Scenario 2 and 4 occur because the checkpoint prop- 
agation of earlier epoch AY¥ which was journaled, occurs 
after A was overwritten as a non-journaled epoch. To pre- 
vent this, we need to impose that the checkpoint propaga- 
tion of a container in the context of transaction T' does not 
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happen if the on-disk contents of that container were up- 
dated after the commit of T. The journal revoke records 
in ext3 precisely guarantee this; if a revoke record is en- 
countered during log replay (during a pre-scan of the log), 
the corresponding block is not propagated to the actual 
disk location. 

Scenario | happens because a later epoch of A is com- 
mitted to disk before the transaction which modified an 
earlier epoch is committed. To prevent this, we need a 
form of reuse ordering, which imposes that before a con- 
tainer changes type (i.e. is reused in memory), the trans- 
action that freed the previous generation be committed. 
Since transactions commit in order, and the freeing trans- 
action should occur after transaction T’ which used A¥ in 
the above example, we have the following guarantee: 


{t(A¥) € Jeu A {t(A*) € J} A ({A¥}u < {A*}au) 
=> {Au < write(T) < {A} 


With this rule, Scenario 1 becomes the same as 2 and 4 
and is handled by the revoke record solution. Thus, under 
these two properties, the non-rollback property holds. 


8 Redundant Synchrony in Ext3 


We examine a performance problem with the ext3 file sys- 
tem where the transaction commit procedure artificially 
limits parallelism due to a redundant synchrony in its disk 
writes [16]. The ordered mode of ext3 guarantees that a 
newly created file will never point to stale data blocks af- 
ter a crash. Ext3 ensures this guarantee by the following 
ordering in its commit procedure: when a transaction is 
committed, ext3 first writes to disk the data blocks allo- 
cated in that transaction, waits for those writes to com- 
plete, then writes the journal blocks to disk, waits for 
those to complete, and then writes the commit block. If [ 
is an inode container, F' is a file data block container, and 
T is the transaction commit container, the commit proce- 
dure of ext3 can be expressed by the following equation: 


({I? = Fuku A {T > F®=}m) < write(T) 
=> ({I? = Fy}u A {T > I®}u) 


< write(F) < write([?) < write(T) 2) 


To examine if this is a necessary condition to ensure 
the no-stale-data guarantee, we first formally depict the 
guarantee that the ext3 ordered mode seeks to provide, in 
the following equation: 


{I + Fy}u « {I7 + F}p = {Fyso<«K {I* —Fhp 
A (g( FY) =k) (33) 


The above equation states that if the disk acquires the 
belief that {77 — F'}, then the contents of the data con- 
tainer F’ on disk should already pertain to the generation 
of F that J” pointed to in memory. Note that because ext3 
obeys reuse ordering, the ordered mode guarantee only 


needs to cater to the case of a free data block container 
being allocated to a new file. 

We now prove equation 33, examining the conditions 
that need to hold for this equation to be true. We consider 
the LHS of the equation: 


{I* — Fy}um < {I° = F}p 


Applying equation 28 to the above, we get 


=> ({I > Fi}u A {T > I*}m) < 
write(T) < {17 > F}p 


Applying equation 32, we get 


=> ({I* > Fy}u A {T > I*}m) < 
write(F) < write(I*) < 


write(T) < {1 + F}p (34) 


By equation 7, 


> ({I7 3 Fy}u A {T > yu) 3 
{F%}p < write(I*) < 
write(T) < {I* > F}DA (g(F¥) =k) 
=> {F¥}p « {I* = F}pA (g(F¥) =k) 


Thus, the current ext3 commit procedure (equation 32) 
guarantees the no-stale-data property. However, to see if 
all the waits in the above procedure are required, let us 
reorder the two actions write(F) and write(I*) in eq. 34: 


=> ({17 — Fy}u A {T - I®}m) < 
write(I*) < write(F) < 
write(T) < {17 + F}p 


Once again, applying equation 7, 
=> {F¥}p « {I° > FDA (o(F¥) =k) 


Thus, we can see that the ordering between the actions 
write(F’) and write(I*) is inconsequential to the guar- 
antee that ext3 ordered mode attempts to provide. We can 
hence conclude that the wait that ext3 employs after the 
write to data blocks is redundant, and unnecessarily lim- 
its parallelism between data and journal writes. This can 
have especially severe performance implications in set- 
tings where the log is stored on a separate disk, as illus- 
trated in previous work [16]. 

We believe that this specific example points to a gen- 
eral problem with file system design. When developers do 
not have rigorous frameworks to reason about correctness, 
they tend to be conservative. Such conservatism often 
translates into unexploited opportunities for performance 
optimization. A systematic framework enables aggressive 
optimizations while ensuring correctness. 


9 Support for Consistent Undelete 


In this section, we demonstrate that our logic enables one 
to quickly formulate and prove properties about new file 
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system features and mechanisms. We explore a function- 
ality that is traditionally not considered a part of core file 
system design: the ability to undelete deleted files with 
certain consistency guarantees. The ability to recover 
deleted files is useful, as demonstrated by the large num- 
ber of tools available for the purpose [17, 19]. Such tools 
try to rebuild deleted files by scavenging through on-disk 
metadata; this is possible to an extent because file systems 
do not normally zero out freed metadata containers (they 
are simply marked free). For example, in a UNIX file sys- 
tem, the block pointers in a deleted inode would indicate 
the blocks that used to belong to that deleted file. 

However, none of the existing tools for undelete can 
guarantee consistency (i.e., assert that the recovered con- 
tents are valid). While undelete is fundamentally only 
best-effort (files cannot be recovered if the blocks were 
subsequently reused in another file), the user needs to 
know how trustworthy the recovered contents are. We 
demonstrate using our logic that with existing file sys- 
tems, such consistent undelete is impossible. We then pro- 
vide a simple solution, and prove that the solution guar- 
antees consistent undelete. Finally, we present an imple- 
mentation of the solution in ext3. 


9.1 Undelete in existing systems 


To model undelete, the logic needs to express pointers 
from containers holding a dead generation. We introduce 
the ~» notation to indicate such a pointer, which we call 
a dead pointer. We also define a new operator & on a 
container that denotes the set of all dead and live entities 
pointing to the container. Let undel(B) be the undelete 
action on container B. The undelete process can be sum- 
marized by the following equation: 


undel(B) \ {B® ~ A}p A {&A={B}}p 
& {B® ~» A}p < (BY Alp A (9(B*) = o(BY)) G5) 


In other words, if the dead (free) container B®” points 
to A on disk, and is the only container (alive or dead) 
pointing to A, the undelete makes the generation g(B*) 
live again, and makes it point to A. 

The guarantee we want to hold for consistency is that 
if a dead pointer from B* to A is brought alive, the on- 
disk contents of A at the time the pointer is brought alive 
must correspond to the same generation that epoch B” 
originally pointed to in memory (similar to the data con- 
sistency formulation in §7.1): 


{BY — An}u < {B* ~ A}p < {B¥ > A}d 
A (9(B*) = g(B¥)) 
=> {BY ~ A}DN{A*}DA (g(A*) =k) 


Note that the clause g(B*) = g(BY) is required in the 
LHS to cover only the case where the same generation is 
brought to life, which would be true only for undelete. 


To show that the above guarantee does not hold neces- 
sarily, we consider the negation of the RHS, i.e., {A*}pA 
(g(A*) 4 &), and show that this condition can co-exist 
with the conditions required for undelete as described in 
equation 35. In other words, we show that undel(B) A 
{B® ~ A}p A {&A = {B}}p A {A*}D A (9(A*) # k) can 
arise from valid file system execution. 

We utilize the following implications for the proof: 


{B’~ A}po © 
{A*}p => 


{B® > Ay}u < {&A=O}u ~ write(B) 
{c— g(A*)}u < write(A) (eq. 6) 


Let us consider one possible interleaving of the above 
two event sequences: 

{c+ 9(A*)} < write(A) < {B® > Ay} 2 
{&A=O}u < write(B) 

This is a valid file system sequence where a file repre- 
sented by generation c points to g(A*), A* is written to 
disk, then block A is freed from c thus killing the gen- 
eration g(A*), and a new generation A; of A is then al- 
located to the generation g(B*). Now, when g(B*) is 
deleted, and B is written to disk, the disk has both beliefs 
{B® ~+ A}p and {A*}p. Further, if the initial state of the 
disk was {&A = @}p, the above sequence would also si- 
multaneously lead to the disk belief {&A = {B}}p. Thus 
we have shown that the conditions {B* ~ A}p A {&A = 
{B}}p A {A*}p A (k & g(A*)) can hold simultaneously. 
An undelete of B at this point would lead to violation of 
the consistency guarantee, because it would associate a 
stale generation of A with the undeleted file g( B®). It can 
be shown that neither reuse ordering nor pointer ordering 
would guarantee consistency in this case. 


9.2 Undelete with generation pointers 
We now propose the notion of generation pointers and 
show that with such pointers, consistent undelete is guar- 
anteed. So far, we have assumed that pointers on disk 
point to containers (as discussed in Section 4). If instead, 
each pointer pointed to a specific generation, it leads to a 
different set of file system properties. To implement such 
“generation pointers”, each on-disk container contains a 
generation number that gets incremented every time the 
container is reused. In addition, every on-disk pointer will 
embed this generation number in addition to the container 
name. With generation pointers, the on-disk contents of 
a container will implicitly indicate its generation. Thus, 
{By} p is a valid belief; it means that the disk knows the 
contents of B belong to generation k. 

Under generation pointers, the criterion for doing un- 
delete (eq. 35) becomes: 


undel(B) \ {B® ~ Ap}p A {Ar}p 
= {B® ~ Agtp < {BY > Ax}p 
Let us introduce an additional constraint {A*}p A (k# 


g(A*)) into the left hand side of the above equation (as we 
did in the previous subsection): 


(36) 
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{B® ~ Ap}p A {Ar} A {A*}D A (k 4 g(A*)) G7) 


Since k 4 g(A’), let us denote g(A*) as h. Since ev- 
ery on-disk container holds the generation number too, we 
have {A;,}p. Thus, the above equation becomes: 


{B® ~ Ag}DA {Ar}p A {An}pbA (k #h) 


This is clearly a contradiction, since it means the on- 
disk container A has the two different generations k and 
h simultaneously. Thus, it follows that an undelete would 
not occur in this scenario (or alternatively, this would be 
flagged as inconsistent). Thus, all undeletes occurring un- 
der generation pointers are consistent. 


9.3. Implementation of undelete in ext3 
Following on the proof for consistent undelete, we imple- 
mented the generation pointer mechanism in Linux ext3. 
Each block has a generation number that gets incremented 
every time the block is reused. Although the generation 
numbers are maintained in a separate set of blocks, en- 
suring atomic commit of the generation number and the 
block data is straightforward in the data journaling mode 
of ext3, where we simply add the generation update to the 
create transaction. The block pointers in the inode are also 
extended with the generation number of the block. We im- 
plemented a tool for undelete that scans over the on-disk 
structures, restoring all files that can be undeleted con- 
sistently. Specifically, a file is restored if the generation 
information in all its metadata block pointers match with 
the corresponding block generation of the data blocks. 

We ran a simple microbenchmark creating and deleting 
various directories from the linux kernel source tree, and 
observed that out of roughly 12,200 deleted files, 2970 
files (roughly 25%) were detected to be inconsistent and 
not undeletable, while the remaining files were success- 
fully undeleted. This illustrates that the scenario proved 
in Section 9.1 actually occurs in practice; an undelete 
tool without generation information would wrongly re- 
store these files with corrupt or misleading data. 


10 Application to Semantic Disks 


An interesting application of a logic framework for file 
systems is that it enables reasoning about a recently 
proposed class of storage systems called “semantically- 
smart” disk systems (SDS). An SDS exploits file system 
information within the storage system, to provide bet- 
ter functionality [20]. However, as admitted by the au- 
thors [21], reasoning about the correctness of knowledge 
tracked in a semantic disk is quite hard. Our formalism of 
memory and disk beliefs fits the SDS model, since the ex- 
tra file system state tracked by an SDS is essentially a disk 
belief. In this section, we first use our logic to explore the 
feasibility of tracking block type within a semantic disk. 


We then show that the usage of generation pointers by the 
file system simplifies information tracking within an SDS. 


10.1 Block typing 


An important piece of information required within a 
semantic disk is the type of a disk container [21]. 
While identifying the type of statically-typed containers 
is straightforward, dynamically typed containers are hard 
to deal with. The type of a dynamically typed container 
is determined by the contents of a parent container; for 
example, an indirect pointer block can be identified only 
by observing a parent inode that has this block in its indi- 
rect pointer field. Thus, tracking dynamically typed con- 
tainers requires correlating type information from a type- 
determining parent, and then using the information to in- 
terpret the contents of the dynamic container. 

For accurate type detection in an SDS, we want the fol- 
lowing guarantee to hold: 


{t(A*)=k}p = {t(A*)=k}u (38) 

In other words, if the disk interprets the contents of an 
epoch A* to be belonging to type k, those contents should 
have belonged to type k in memory as well. This guaran- 
tees, for example, that the disk would not wrongly inter- 
pret the contents of a normal data block container as an 
indirect block container. Note however that the equation 
does not impose any guarantee on when the disk identi- 
fies the type of a container; it only states that whenever it 
does, the association of type with the contents is correct. 

To prove this, we first state an algorithm of how the 
disk arrives at a belief about a certain type [21]. An SDS 
snoops on metadata traffic, looking for type-determining 
containers such as inodes. When such a container is writ- 
ten, it observes the pointers within the container and con- 
cludes on the type of each of the pointers. Let us assume 
that one such pointer of type & points to container A. The 
disk then examines if container A was written since the 
last time it was freed. If yes, it interprets the current con- 
tents of A as belonging to type k. If not, when A is written 
at a later time, the contents are associated with type k. We 
have the following equation: 


{t(A®)=k}p = {BY — A}pA (f(BY,A) =k) 


A {A* kp (39) 


In other words, to interpret A® as belonging to type k, 
the disk must believe that some container B points to A, 
and the current on-disk epoch of B (i.e., BY) must indicate 
that A is of type k; the function f(BY, A) abstracts this 
indication. Further, the disk must contain the contents of 
epoch A” in order to associate the contents with type k. 

Let us explore the logical events that should have led to 
each of the components on the right side of equation 39. 
Applying eq. 12, 


{BY — A}d A (f(BY, A) =k) 
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= ({BY > A}u A (f(BY,A) =k)) < {BY > A}d 
=> {BY = A}u \ {t(A) =k}u) < {BY > A}d 40) 


Similarly for the other component {A*}p, 


{A*}p => write(A®) < {A*}p (41) 

To verify the guarantee in equation 38, we assume that 
it does not hold, and then observe if it leads to a valid 
scenario. Thus, we can add the clause {t(A*) = j}u AGF 
k) to equation 39, and our equation to prove is: 


{BY > A}D A (f(BY, A) =k) A {A*}DA {t(A®) = i} 


We thus have two event sequences (from eq. 40 and 41): 


1. {BY > A} A {t(A) =k}u) < {BY > A}D 
2. {t(A®) =j}u A write(A”) 


Since the type of an epoch is unique, and a write of a 
container implies that it already has a type, 
{t(A®) = j}u A write(A®) > {t(A®) =j}u ~ write(A®). 
These sequences can only be interleaved in two ways. 
The epoch A® occurs either before or after the epoch in 
which {t(A) = k} wv. 
Interleaving 1: 


({BY — A} A {t(A) = k}u) < {BY > A}D 
<K {t(A”) =j}u < write(A”) 


By eq. 11, 


= ({B¥ > A}u A {t(A) = ktm) < {B¥ > A}D 
< {&A=O}m < {t(A®) = 5} < write(A) 
This is a valid sequence where the container A is freed 
after the disk acquired the belief {B — A} anda later ver- 
sion of A is then written when its actual type has changed 
to 7 in memory, thus leading to incorrect interpretation of 
A” as belonging to type k. 
However, in order to prevent this scenario, we simply 
need the reuse ordering rule (eq. 14). With that rule, the 
above sequence would imply the following: 


= ({BY¥ > A}u A {t(A) = k}m) < {B¥ > A}d 


of reuse ordering where the “freed state” of A includes not 
only the containers that pointed to A, but also the alloca- 
tion structure |A| tracking liveness of A. With this rule, 
the above sequence becomes: 


=> {t(A*)=jhu ~ write(A®) < {&A=D}u 
< write(|Al) < ({BY > A} A {#(A) = kha) 
< {BY = A}p (42) 


We also need to add a new behavior to the SDS which 
states that when the SDS observes an allocation structure 
indicating that A is free, it inherits the belief that A is free. 


{kA =O}u ~ write(|Al]) => {&A=D}D 


Applying the above SDS operation to eqn 42, we get 


= {t(A*) =j}u < write(A?) K {kA =D}D 
< ({BY = A} A {t(A) =k}y) ~ {BY > Abd 


In this sequence, because the SDS does not observe a 
write of A since it was treated as “free”, it will not asso- 
ciate type & to A until A is subsequently written. 

Thus, we have shown that an SDS cannot accurately 
track dynamic type underneath a file system without any 
ordering guarantees. We have also shown that if the file 
system exhibits a strong form of reuse ordering, dynamic 
type detection can indeed be made reliable within an SDS. 


10.2 Utility of generation pointers 

In this subsection, we explore the utility of file system- 
level “generation pointers” (§ 9.2) in the context of an 
SDS. To illustrate their utility, we show that tracking dy- 
namic type in an SDS is straightforward if the file system 
tracks generation pointers. 


With generation pointers, equation 39 becomes: 
{t(Ag) =k}p = {B¥ > Ag}p A (f(B¥, Ag) =k) 


A {Ag}p 


The two causal event sequences (as explored in the pre- 
vious subsection) become: 


< {&A=}u ~< write(B) « {t(A”) =j}m < write(A”)\{BY > Ag} A {t(Ag) =k}u) < {BY > Aghbd 


=> ({B¥ > A}u A {t(A) =k}m) < {BY — A}d 
< {&A=}p < {t(A®) = j}u < write(A®) 


Thus, when A” is written, the disk will be treating A as 
free, and hence will not wrongly associate A with type k. 
Interleaving 2: 

Proceeding similarly with the second interleaving 
where epoch A® occurs before A is assigned type k, we 
arrive at the following sequence: 


= {t(A®) =j}u < write(A*) < {&A =O} 
< ({BY = A} A {t(A) =k}u) < {BY > A}D 


We can see that simply applying the reuse ordering rule 
does not prevent this sequence. We need a stronger form 


{t(Ag) = j}m A write(Ag) 


Since the above sequences imply that the same gener- 
ation g had two different types, it violates rule 11. Thus, 
we straightaway arrive at a contradiction that proves that 
violation of rule 38 can never occur. 


11 Related Work 


Previous work has recognized the need for modeling com- 
plex systems with formal frameworks, in order to facili- 
tate proving correctness properties about them. The log- 
ical framework for reasoning about authentication proto- 
cols, proposed by Burrows et al. [4], is the most related 
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to our work in spirit; in that paper, the authors formu- 
late a domain-specific logic and proof system for authen- 
tication, showing that protocols can be verified through 
simple logical derivations. Other domain-specific formal 
models exist in the areas of database recovery [9] and 
database reliability [7]. 

A different body of related work involves generic 
frameworks for modeling computer systems. The well- 
known TLA framework [10] is an example. The I/O 
automaton [1] is another such framework. While these 
frameworks are general enough to model most complex 
systems, their generality is also a curse; modeling various 
aspects of a file system to the extent we have in this paper, 
is quite tedious with a generic framework. Tailoring the 
framework by using domain-specific knowledge makes it 
simpler to reason about properties using the framework, 
thus significantly lowering the barrier to entry in terms of 
adopting the framework [4]. Specifications and proofs in 
our logic take 10 to 20 lines in contrast to the thousands 
of lines that TLA specifications take [25]. However, auto- 
mated theorem-proving through model checkers is one of 
the benefits of using a generic framework such as TLA. 

Previous work has also explored verification of the cor- 
rectness of system implementations. The recent body of 
work on using model checking to verify implementations 
is one example [14, 24]. We believe that this body of 
work is complementary to our logic framework; our logic 
framework can be used to build the model and the invari- 
ants that should hold in the model, which the implemen- 
tation can be verified against. 

Finally, the file system properties we have listed in Sec- 
tion 6 have been identified in previous work on soft up- 
dates [6] and more recent work on semantic disks [20]. 


12 Conclusions 


As the need for dependability of computer systems be- 
comes more important than ever, it is essential to have 
systematic formal frameworks to verify and reason about 
their correctness. Despite file systems being a critical 
component of system dependability, formal verification of 
their correctness has been largely ignored. Besides mak- 
ing file systems vulnerable to hidden errors, the absence 
of a formal framework also stifles innovation, because of 
the skepticism towards the correctness of new proposals, 
and the proclivity to stick to “time-tested” alternatives. In 
this paper, we have taken a step towards bridging this gap 
in file system design by showing that a logical framework 
can substantially simplify and systematize the process of 
verifying file system correctness. 
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Abstract 


Consistency, throughput, and scalability form the back- 
bone of a cluster-based parallel file system. With lit- 
tle or no information about the workloads to be sup- 
ported, a file system designer has to often make a one- 
glove-fits-all decision regarding the consistency policies. 
Taking a hard stance on consistency demotes throughput 
and scalability to second-class status, having to make do 
with whatever leeway is available. Leaving the choice 
and granularity of consistency policies to the user at 
open/mount time provides an attractive way of providing 
the best of all worlds. We present the design and imple- 
mentation of such a file-store, CAPFS (Content Address- 
able Parallel File System), that allows the user to define 
consistency semantic policies at runtime. A client-side 
plug-in architecture based on user-written plug-ins leaves 
the choice of consistency policies to the end-user. The 
parallelism exploited by use of multiple data stores pro- 
vides for bandwidth and scalability. We provide exten- 
sive evaluations of our prototype file system on a concur- 
rent read/write workload and a parallel tiled visualization 
code. 


1 Introduction 


High-bandwidth I/O continues to play a critical role in 
the performance of numerous scientific applications that 
manipulate large data sets. Parallelism in disks and 
servers provides cost-effective solutions at the hardware 
level for enhancing I/O bandwidth. However, several 
components in the system software stack, particularly in 
the file system layer, fail to meet the demands of appli- 
cations. This is primarily due to tradeoffs that parallel 
file system designers need to make between performance 
and scalability goals at one end, and transparency and 
ease-of-use goals at the other. 

Compared to network file systems (such as NFS [26], 
AFS [14], and Coda [16]), which despite allowing mul- 
tiple file servers still allocate all portions of a file 
to a server, parallel file systems (such as PVFS [7], 


GPFS [27], and Lustre [6]) distribute portions of a file 
across different servers. With the files typically being 
quite large and different processes of the same applica- 
tion sharing a file, such striping can amplify the overall 
bandwidth. With multiple clients reading and writing a 
file, coordination between the activities becomes essen- 
tial to enforce a consistent view of the file system state. 


The level of sharing when viewed at a file granular- 
ity in parallel computing environments is much higher 
than that observed in network file systems [4, 21], mak- 
ing consistency more important. Enforcement of such 
consistency can, however, conflict with performance and 
scalability goals. Contemporary parallel file system de- 
sign lacks a consensus on which path to take. For in- 
stance, PVFS provides high-bandwidth access to I/O 
servers without enforcing overlapping-write atomicity, 
leaving it entirely to the applications or runtime libraries 
(such as MPI-I/O [9]) to handle such consistency require- 
ments. On the other hand, GPFS and Lustre enforce 
byte-range POSIX [28] consistency. Locking is used to 
enforce serialization, which in turn may reduce perfor- 
mance and scalability (more scalable strategies are used 
in GPFS for fine-grained sharing, but the architecture is 
fundamentally based on distributed locking). 


Serialization is not an evil but a necessity for certain 
applications. Instead of avoiding consistency issues and 
using an external mechanism (e.g., DLM [15]) to deal 
with serialization when required, incorporating consis- 
tency enforcement in the design might reduce the over- 
heads. Hence the skill lies in being able to make an in- 
formed decision regarding the consistency needs of an 
application. A key insight here is that applications, not 
the system, know best to deal with their concurrency 
needs. In fact, partial attempts at such optimizations al- 
ready exist — many parallel applications partition the 
data space to minimize read-write and write-write shar- 
ing. Since different applications can have different shar- 
ing behavior, designing for performance and consistency 
would force the design to cater to all their needs — si- 
multaneously! Provisioning a single (and strict) consis- 
tency mechanism may not only make such fine-grained 
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customization hard but may also constrain the suitabil- 
ity of running diverse sets of applications on the same 
parallel file system. 

Addressing some of these deficiencies, this paper 
presents the design and implementation of a novel paral- 
lel file system called CAPFS that provides the following 
notable features: 


e To the best of our knowledge, CAPFS is the first file 
system to provide a tunable consistency framework that 
can be customized for an application. A set of plug-in 
libraries is provided with clearly defined entry points, 
to implement different consistency models, including 
POSIX, Session, and Immutable-files. Though a user 
could build a model for each application, we envision a 
set of predefined libraries that an application can pick 
before execution for each file and/or file system. 


e The data store in CAPFS is content-addressable. Con- 
sequently, blocks are not modified in place, allow- 
ing more concurrency in certain situations. In addi- 
tion, content addressability can make write propaga- 
tion (which is needed to enforce coherence) more ef- 
ficient. For instance, update-based coherence mecha- 
nisms are usually avoided because of the large volume 
of data that needs to be sent. In our system however, we 
allow update messages that are just a sequence of (cryp- 
tographic) hashes of the new content being generated. 
Further, content addressability can exploit commonal- 
ity of content within and across files, thereby lowering 
caching and network bandwidth requirements. 


Rather than locking when enforcing serialization for 
read-write sharing or write-write sharing (write atomic- 
ity), CAPFS uses optimistic concurrency control mech- 
anisms [17, 19] with the presumption that these are rare 
events. Avoidance of distributed locking enhances the 
scalability and fault-tolerance of the system. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. The next 
section outlines the design issues guiding our system ar- 
chitecture, following which the system architecture and 
the operational details of our system are presented in 
Section 3. An experimental evaluation of our system is 
presented in Section 4 on a concurrent read/write work- 
load and on a parallel tiled visualization code. Section 5 
summarizes related work and Section 6 concludes with 
the contributions of this paper and discusses directions 
for further improvements. 


2 Design Issues 


The guiding rails of the CAPFS design is based on the 
following goals: 1) user should be able to define the con- 
sistency policy at a chosen granularity, and 2) implemen- 
tation of consistency policies should be as lightweight 
and concurrent as possible. The CAPFS design explores 
these directions simultaneously — providing easily ex- 
pressible, tunable, robust, lightweight and scalable con- 


sistency without losing focus of the primary goal of pro- 
viding high bandwidth. 


2.1 Tunable Consistency 


If performance is a criterion, consistency requirements 
for applications might be best decided by applications 
themselves. Forcing an application that has little or no 
sharing to use a strong or strict consistency model may 
lead to unnecessarily reduced I/O performance. Tradi- 
tional techniques to provide strong file system consis- 
tency guarantees for both meta-data and data use vari- 
ants of locking techniques. In this paper, we are inter- 
ested in providing tunable semantic guarantees for file 
data alone. 

The choice of a system wide consistency policy may 
not be easy. NFS [26] offers poorly defined consis- 
tency guarantees that are not suitable for parallel work- 
loads. On the other hand, Sprite [20] requires the central 
server to keep track of all concurrent sessions and disable 
caching at clients when write-sharing is detected. Such 
an approach forces all write-traffic to be network bound 
from thereon until one or more processes close the shared 
file. Although such a policy enforces correctness, it pe- 
nalizes performance of applications when writers update 
spatially disjoint portions of the same file which is quite 
common in parallel workloads. For example, an appli- 
cation may choose to have a few temporary files (store 
locally, no consistency), a few files that it knows no one 
else will be using (no consistency), a few files that will be 
extensively shared (strong consistency), and a few files 
that might have sharing in the rare case (weaker user- 
defined consistency). A single consistency policy for a 
cluster-based file system cannot cater to the performance 
of different workloads such as those described above. 

As shown in Figure 1, CAPFS provides a client-side 
plug-in architecture to enable users to define their own 
consistency policies. The users write plug-ins that de- 
fine what actions should be taken before and after the 
client-side daemon services the corresponding system 
call. (The details of the above mechanism are deferred 
to Section 3.6). 

The choice of a plug-in architecture to implement 
this functionality has several benefits. Using this archi- 
tecture, a user can define not just standard consistency 
policies like POSIX, session and NFS, but also custom 
policies, at a chosen granularity (sub-file, file, partition- 
wide). First and foremost, the client keeps track of its 
files; servers do not need to manage copy-sets unless ex- 
plicitly requested by client. Furthermore, a client can be 
using several different consistency policies for different 
files or even changing the consistency policy for a given 
file at runtime, without having to recompile or restart the 
file system or even the client-side daemon (Figure 1). All 
that is needed is that a desired policy be compiled as a 
plug-in and be installed in a special directory, after which 
the daemon is sent a signal to indicate the availability of 
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a new policy. Leaving the choice of the consistency pol- 
icy and allowing the user to change it at runtime enable 
tuning performance at a very fine granularity. However, 
one major underlying assumption in our system design is 
that we anticipate that the file system administrator sets 
the same policy on all the nodes of the cluster that ac- 
cesses the file system. Handling conflicting consistency 
policies for the same file system or files could lead to 
incorrect execution of applications. 


2.2 Lightweight Synchronization 


Any distributed file system needs to provide a consis- 
tency protocol to arbitrate accesses to data and meta-data 
blocks. The consistency protocol needs to expose prim- 
itives both for atomic read/modify/write operations and 
for notification of updates to regions that are being man- 
aged. The former primitive is necessary to ensure that 
the state of the system is consistent in the presence of 
multiple updates, while the latter is necessary to incor- 
porate client caching and prevent stale data from being 
read. Traditional approaches use locking to address both 
these issues. 


2.2.1 To Lock or Not to Lock? 


Some parallel cluster file systems (such as Lustre [6] 
and GPFS [27]) enforce data consistency by using file 
locks to prevent simultaneous file access from multiple 
clients. In a networked file system, this strategy usually 
involves acquiring a lock from a central lock manager 
on a file before proceeding with the write/read opera- 
tion. Such a coarse-grained file locks-based approach 
ensures that only one process at a time can write data 
to a file. As the number of processes writing to the 
same file increases, performance (from lock contention) 
degrades rapidly. On the other hand, fine-grained file- 
locking schemes, such as byte-range locking, allow mul- 
tiple processes to simultaneously write to different re- 
gions of a shared file. However, they also restrict scala- 
bility because of the overhead associated with maintain- 
ing state for a large number of locks, eventually lead- 
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Figure 1: Design of the CAPFS paral- 
lel file system: Clients feature a user-space 
plug-in architecture, a content-addressable 
data cache(D-Cache), and an H-Cache(hash 
cache) to cache hashes of data blocks en- 
countered. 


ing to performance degradation. Furthermore, any net- 
worked locking system introduces a bottleneck for data 
access: the lock server. 


The recent explosion in the scale of clusters, coupled 
with the emphasis on fault tolerance, has made tradi- 
tional locking less suitable. GPFS [27], for instance, uses 
a variant of a distributed lock manager algorithm that es- 
sentially runs at two levels: one at a central server and 
the other on every client node. For efficiency reasons, 
clients can cache lock tokens on their files until they are 
explicitly revoked. 


Such optimizations usually have hidden costs. For ex- 
ample, in order to handle situations where clients termi- 
nate while holding locks, complex lock recovery/release 
mechanisms are used. Typically, these involve some 
combination of a distributed crash recovery algorithm or 
a lease system [11]. Timeouts guarantee that lost locks 
can be reclaimed within a bounded time. Any lease- 
based system that wishes to guarantee a sequentially con- 
sistent execution must handle a race condition, where 
clients must finish their operation after acquiring the lock 
before the lease terminates. Additionally, the choice of 
the lease timeout is a tradeoff between performance and 
reliability concerns and further exacerbates the problem 
of reliably implementing such a system. 


The pitfalls of using locks to solve the consistency 
problems in parallel file systems motivated us to investi- 
gate different approaches to providing the same function- 
ality. We use a lockless approach for providing atomic 
file system data accesses. The approach to providing 
lockless, sequentially consistent data in the presence of 
concurrent conflicting accesses presented here has roots 
in three other transactional systems: store conditional 
operations in modern microprocessors [18], optimistic 
concurrency algorithms in databases [17], and optimistic 
concurrency approach in the Amoeba distributed file ser- 
vice [19]. 

Herlihy [13] proposed a methodology for construct- 
ing lock-free and wait-free implementations for highly 
concurrent objects using the load-linked and _ store- 
conditional instructions. Our lockless approach, similar 
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in spirit, does not imply the absence of any synchroniza- 
tion primitives (such as barriers) but, rather, implies the 
absence of a distributed byte-range file locking service. 
By taking an optimistic approach to consistency, we hope 
to gain on concurrency and scalability, while pinning our 
bets on the fact that conflicting updates (write-sharing) 
will be rare [4, 8, 21]. In general, it is well understood 
that optimistic concurrency control works best when up- 
dates are small or when the probability of simultaneous 
updates to the same item is small [19]. Consequently, we 
expect our approach to be ideal for parallel scientific ap- 
plications. Parallel applications are likely to have each 
process write to distinct regions in a single shared file. 
For these types of applications, there is no need for lock- 
ing, and we would like for all writes to proceed in parallel 
without the delay introduced by such an approach. 


2.2.2 Invalidates or Updates? 


Given that client-side caching is a proven technique with 
apparent benefits for a distributed file system, a natural 
question that arises in the context of parallel file sys- 
tems is whether the cost of keeping the caches coher- 
ent outweighs the benefits of caching. However, as out- 
lined earlier, we believe that deciding to use caches and 
whether to keep them coherent should be the prerogative 
of the consistency policy and should not be imposed by 
the system. Thus, only those applications that require 
strict policies and cache coherence are penalized, instead 
of the whole file system. A natural consequence of opt- 
ing to cache is the mechanism used to synchronize stale 
caches; that is, should consistency mechanisms for keep- 
ing caches coherent be based on expensive update-based 
protocols or on cheaper invalidation-based protocols or 
hybrid protocols? 

Although update-based protocols reduce lookup laten- 
cies, they are not considered a suitable choice for work- 
loads that exhibit a high degree of read-write sharing [3]. 
Furthermore, an update-based protocol is inefficient in 
its use of network bandwidth for keeping file system 
caches coherent, thus leading to a common adoption of 
invalidation-based protocols. 

As stated before, parallel workloads do not exhibit 
much block-level sharing [8] . Even when sharing does 
occur, the number of consumers that actually read the 
modified data blocks is typically low. In Figure 2 we 
compute the number of consumers that read a block be- 
tween two successive writes to the same block (we as- 
sume a block size of 4 KB). Upon normalizing against 
the number of times sharing occurs, we get the values 
plotted in Figure 2. This figure was computed from the 
traces of four parallel applications that were obtained 
from [31]. In other words, Figure 2 attempts to con- 
vey the amount of read-write sharing exhibited by typical 
parallel applications. It indicates that the number of con- 
sumers of a newly written block is very small (with the 
exception of LU, where a newly written block is read by 
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all the remaining processes before the next write to the 
same block). Thus, an update-based protocol may be vi- 
able as long as the update mechanism does not consume 
too much network bandwidth. This result motivated us to 
consider content-addressable cryptographic hashes (such 
as SHA-1 [12]) for maintaining consistency because they 
allow for a bandwidth-efficient update-based protocol by 
transferring just the hash in place of the actual data. We 
defer the description of the actual mechanism to Sec- 
tion 3.5. 


2.2.3 Content Addressability 


Content addressability provides an elegant way to sum- 
marize the contents of a file. It provides the following 
advantages: 


The contents of a file can be listed as a concatenation 
of the hashes of its blocks. Such a representation was 
referred to as recipes in a previous study [30]. This ap- 
proach provides a lightweight method of updating or in- 
validating sections of a file and so forth. 


It increases system concurrency, by not requiring syn- 
chronization at the content-addressable data servers 
(Figure 1). In comparison to versioning file systems 
that require a central version/time-stamp servers [19] 
or a distributed protocol for obtaining unique times- 
tamps [10], a content-addressable system provides an 
independent, autonomous technique for clients to gener- 
ate new version numbers for a block. Since newly writ- 
ten blocks will have new cryptographic checksums (as- 
suming no hash collisions), a content-addressable data 
server also achieves the “no-overwrite” property that is 
essential for guaranteeing any sort of consistency. 


Using cryptographic hashes also allows for a 
bandwidth-efficient update-based protocol for maintain- 
ing cache coherence. This forms the basis for adopting 
a content-addressable storage server design in place of 
a traditional versioning mechanism. Additionally, it is 
foreseeable that the content-addressable nature of data 
may lead to easy replication schemes. 


Depending on the workload, content addressability 
might be able to reduce network traffic and storage de- 
mands. Blocks with the same content, if in the cache 
(because of commonality of data across files or within 
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a file) do not need to be fetched or written. Only a sin- 
gle instance of the common block needs to be stored, 
leading to space savings. 


As shown in Figure 1, the client employs two caches 
for performance. The H-Cache, or hash cache, stores all 
or a portion of a file’s recipe [30]. A file in the CAPFS 
file system is composed of content-addressable chunks. 
Thus, a chunk is the unit of computation of cryptographic 
hashes and is also the smallest unit of accessibility from 
the CAS servers. The chunk size is crucial because it 
can impact the performance of the applications. Choos- 
ing a very small value of chunk size increases the CPU 
computation costs on the clients and the overheads asso- 
ciated with maintaining a large recipe file, while a very 
large value of chunk size may increase the chances of 
false sharing and hence coherence traffic. Thus, we leave 
this as a tunable knob that can be set by the plug-ins at 
the time of creation of a file and is a part of the file’s 
meta-data. For our experiments, unless otherwise men- 
tioned, we chose a default chunk size of 16 KB. The 
recipe holds the mapping between the chunk number and 
the hash value of the chunk holding that data. Using the 
H-Cache provides a lightweight method of providing up- 
dates when sharing occurs. An update to the hashes of a 
file ensures that the next request for that chunk will fetch 
the new content. 

The D-Cache, or the data cache, is a content address- 
able cache. The basic object stored in the D-Cache is 
a chunk of data addressed by its SHA1-hash value. One 
can think of a D-cache as being a local replica of the CAS 
server’s data store. When a section of a file is requested 
by the client, the corresponding data chunks are brought 
into the D-Cache. Alternatively, when the client creates 
new content, it is also cached locally in the D-Cache. 
The D-Cache serves as a simple cache with no consis- 
tency requirements. Since the H-caches are kept coherent 
(whenever the policy dictates), there is no need to keep 
the D-caches coherent. Additionally, given a suitable 
workload, it could also exploit commonality across data 
chunks and possibly across temporal runs of the same 
benchmark/application, thus potentially reducing latency 
and network traffic. 


3 System Architecture 


The goal of our system is to provide a robust parallel 
file system with good concurrency, high throughput and 
tunable consistency. The design of CAPFS resembles 
that of PVFS [7] in many aspects — central meta-data 
server, multiple data servers, RAID-0-style striping of 
data across the I/O servers, and so forth . The RAID- 
0 striping scheme also enables a client to easily calculate 
which data server has which data blocks of a file. In this 
section, we first take a quick look at the PVFS archi- 
tecture and its limitations from the perspective of con- 
sistency semantics and then detail our system’s design. 
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Figure 3: System architectures: CAPFS design incorporates 
two client-side caches that are absent in PVFS. 


Figure 3 depicts a simplified diagram of the PVFS and 
CAPFS system architectures. 


3.1 PVFS Architecture 


The primary goal of PVFS as a parallel file system is to 
provide high-speed access to file data for parallel appli- 
cations. PVFS is designed as a client-server system, as 
shown in Figure 3 (a). 

PVFS uses two server components, both of which run 
as user-level daemons on one or more nodes of the clus- 
ter. One of these is a meta-data server (called MGR) to 
which requests for meta-data management (access rights, 
directories, file attributes, and physical distribution of file 
data) are sent. In addition, there are several instances of 
a data server daemon (called IOD), one on each node 
of the cluster whose disk is being used to store data as 
part of the PVFS name space. There are well-defined 
protocol structures for exchanging information between 
the clients and the servers. For instance, when a client 
wishes to open a file, it communicates with the MGR 
daemon, which provides it the necessary meta-data in- 
formation (such as the location of IOD servers for this 
file, or stripe information) to do subsequent operations 
on the file. Subsequent reads and writes to this file do 
not interact with the MGR daemon and are handled di- 
rectly by the IOD servers. 

This strategy is key to achieving scalable performance 
under concurrent read and write requests from many 
clients and has been adopted by more recent parallel file 
system efforts. However, a flip-side to this strategy is 
that the file system does not guarantee any data con- 
sistency semantics in the face of conflicting operations 
or sessions. Fundamental problems that need to be ad- 
dressed to offer sequential/ POSIX [28] style semantics 
are the write atomicity and write propagation require- 
ments. Since file data is striped across different nodes 
and since the data is always overwritten, the I/O servers 
cannot guarantee write atomicity, and hence reads is- 
sued by clients could contain mixed data that is disal- 
lowed by POSIX semantics. Therefore, any application 
that requires sequential semantics must rely on exter- 
nal tools or higher-level locking solutions to enforce ac- 
cess restrictions. For instance, any application that relies 
on UNIX/POSIX semantics needs to use a distributed 
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cluster-wide lock manager such as the DLM [15] infras- 
tructure, so that all read/write accesses acquire the 
appropriate file/byte-range locks before proceeding. 


3.2 CAPES: Servers 


The underlying foundation for our system is the content- 
addressable storage model, wherein file blocks are ad- 
dressed and located based on the cryptographic hashes 
of their contents. A file is logically split into fixed-size 
data chunks, and the hashes for these chunks are stored 
in the hash server daemon. The hash server daemon, 
analogous to the meta-data server (MGR) daemon of the 
PVFS system design, is responsible for mapping and 
storing the hashes of file blocks (termed recipes [30]) for 
all files. In essence, this daemon translates the logical 
block-based addressing mode to the content addressable 
scheme, that is, given a logical block i of a particular 
file F, the daemon returns the hashes for that particu- 
lar block. Even though in the current implementation 
there is a central server, work is under way to use mul- 
tiple meta-data servers to serve a file’s hashes for load- 
balancing purposes. Throughout the rest of the paper, we 
will use the term MGR server synonymously with hash 
server or meta-data server to refer to this daemon. 

Analogous to the PVFS I/O server daemon is a 
content-addressable server (CAS) daemon, which sup- 
ports a simple get/put interface to retrieve/store data 
blocks based on their cryptographic hashes. However, 
this differs significantly both in terms of functionality 
and exposed interfaces from the I/O servers of PVFS. 
Throughout the rest of this paper, we will use the term 
CAS server synonymously with data server to refer to 
this daemon. 


3.3. CAPES: Clients 


The design of the VFS glue in CAPFS is akin to the 
upcall/downcall mechanism that was initially prototyped 
in the Coda [16] file system (and later adapted in many 
other file systems including PVFS). In this design, file 
system requests obtained from the VFS are queued in a 
device file and serviced by a user-level daemon. If an 
error is generated or if the operation completes success- 
fully, the response is queued back into the device file, 
and the kernel signals the process that was waiting for 
completion of the operation. The client-side code inter- 
cepts these upcalls and funnels meta-data operations to 
the meta-data server. The data operations are striped to 
the appropriate CAS servers. Prototype implementations 
of the VFS glue are available at [1] for both Linux 2.4 
and 2.6 kernels. 


3.4 System Calls 


The CAPFS system uses optimistic concurrency mech- 
anisms to handle write atomicity on a central meta- 


data server, while striping writes in parallel over mul- 
tiple content-addressable servers (CAS servers). The 
system has a lockless design: the only form of lock- 
ing used is mutual-exclusion locks on the meta-data 
server to serialize the multiple threads (whenever nec- 
essary), as opposed to distributed locking schemes (such 
as DLM [15]). 


3.4.1 Steps for the open and close System Call 


When a client wishes to open a file, a request is sent to 
the hash-server to query the hashes for the file if any. 
The server returns the list of hashes for the file (if the file 
is small). Hashes can also be obtained on demand from 
the server subsequently. The server also adds H-cache 
callbacks to this node for this file if requested. 

After the hashes are obtained, the client caches them lo- 
cally Gif specified by the policy) in the H-cache to mini- 
mize server load. H-cache coherence is achieved by hav- 
ing the server keep track of when commits are success- 
ful, and issuing callbacks to clients that may have cached 
the hashes. This step is described in greater detail in the 
subsequent discussions. 

On the last close of the file, all the entries in the H-cache 
for this file are invalidated for subsequent opens to reac- 
quire, and if necessary the server is notified to terminate 
any callbacks for this node. 


3.4.2 Steps for the read System Call 


The client tries to obtain the appropriate hashes for the 
relevant blocks either from the H-cache or from the hash 
server. An implicit agreement here is that the server 
promises to keep the client’s H-cache coherent. This goal 
may be achieved by using either an update-based mech- 
anism or an invalidation-based mechanism depending on 
the number of sharers. Note that the update callbacks 
contain merely the hashes and not the actual data. 

Using these hashes, it tries to locate the blocks in the D- 
cache. Note that keeping the H-cache coherent is enough 
to guarantee sequential consistency; nothing needs to be 
done for the D-cache because it is content addressable. 
If the D-cache has the requested blocks, the read returns 
and the process continues. On a miss, the client issues 
a get request to the appropriate CAS servers, which is 
cached subsequently. Consequently, reads in our system 
do not suffer any slowdowns and should be able to ex- 
ploit the available bandwidth to the CAS servers by ac- 
cessing data in parallel. 


3.4.3 Steps for the write System Call 


Writes from clients need to be handled a little differently 
because consistency guarantees may have to be met (de- 
pending on the policy). Since writes change the con- 
tents of the block, the cryptographic hashes for the block 
changes, and hence this is a new block in the system 
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altogether. We emphasize that we need mechanisms to 
ensure write atomicity not only across blocks but also 
across copies that may be cached on the different nodes. 
On a write to a block, the client does the following se- 
quence of steps, 


Hashes for all the relevant blocks are obtained either 
from the H-cache or from the hash server. 

If the write spans an entire block, then the new hash can 
be computed locally by the client. Otherwise, it must 
read the block and compute the new hash based on the 
block’s locally modified contents. 

After the old and new hashes for all relevant blocks are 
fetched or computed, the client does an optimistic put of 
the new blocks to the CAS servers, which store the new 
blocks. Note that by virtue of using content-addressable 
storage, the servers do not overwrite older blocks. This is 
an example of an optimistic update, because we assume 
that the majority of writes will be race-free and uncon- 
tested. 

If the policy requires that the writer’s updates be made 
immediately visible, the next step is the commit oper- 
ation. Depending on the policy, the client informs the 
server whether the commit should be forced or whether 
it can fail. Upon a successful commit, the return values 
are propagated back. 

A failed commit raises the possibility of orphaned blocks 
that have been stored in the I/O servers but are not part 
of any file. Consequently, we need a distributed cleaner 
process that is invoked when necessary to remove blocks 
that do not belong to any file. We refer readers to [1] for 
a detailed description of the cleaner protocol. 


3.4.4 Commit Step 


In the commit step, the client contacts the hash server 
with the list of blocks that have been updated, the set of 
old hashes, and the set of new hashes. In the next section, 
we illustrate the need for sending the old hashes, but in 
short they are used for detecting concurrent write-sharing 
scenarios similar to store-conditional operations [18]. 
The meta-data server atomically compares the set of old 
hashes that it maintains with the set of old hashes pro- 
vided by the client. In the uncontested case, all these 
hashes would match, and hence the commit is deemed 
race free and successful. The hash server can now up- 
date its recipe list with the new hashes. In the rare case 
of a concurrent conflicting updates, the server detects a 
mismatch in the old hashes reported for one or more of 
the client’s commits and asks them to retry the entire op- 
eration. However, clients can override this by requesting 
the server to force the commit despite conflicts. 
Although such a mechanism has guaranteed write- 
atomicity across blocks, we still need to provide mech- 
anisms to ensure that client’s caches are also updated 
or invalidated to guarantee write atomicity across all 
copies of blocks that may be required by the consistency 


policy (sequential consistency/UNIX semantics require 
this). Since the server keeps track of clients that may 
have cached file hashes, a successful commit also entails 
updating or invalidating any client’s H-cache with the lat- 
est hashes. 


Our system guarantees that updates to all locations are 
made visible in the same order to all clients (this mech- 
anism is not exposed to the policies yet). Therefore, 
care must be exercised in the previous step to ensure 
that updates to all clients’ H-caches are atomic. In other 
words, if multiple clients may have cached the hashes 
for a particular chunk and if the hash-server decides to 
update the hashes for the same chunk, the update-based 
protocol must use a two-phase commit protocol (such 
as those used in relational databases), so that all clients 
see the updates in the same order. This is not needed in 
an invalidation-based protocol however. Hence, we use 
an invalidation-based protocol in the cases of multiple 
readers/writers and an update-based protocol for single 
reader/writer scenarios. 


3.5 Conflict Resolution 


Figure 4 depicts a possible sequence of actions and mes- 
sages that are exchanged in the case of multiple-readers 
and a single-writer client to the same file. We do not 
show the steps involved in opening the file and caching 
the hashes. In step 1, the writer optimistically writes to 
the CAS servers after computing the hashes locally. Step 
2 is the request for committing the write sent to the hash 
server. Step 3 is an example of the invalidation-based 
protocol that is used in the multiple reader scenario from 
the point of view of correctness as well as performance. 
Our system resorts to an update-based protocol in the sin- 
gle sharer case. Sequential consistency requires that any 
update-based protocol has to be two-phased for ensur- 
ing the write-ordering requirements, and hence we opted 
to dynamically switch to using invalidation-based pro- 
tocol in this scenario to alleviate performance concerns. 
Steps 5 and 6 depict the case where the readers look up 
the hashes and the local cache. Since the hashes could 
be invalidated by the writer, this step may also incur an 
additional network transaction to fetch the latest hashes 
for the appropriate blocks. After the hashes are fetched, 
the reader looks up its local data cache or sends requests 
to the appropriate data servers to fetch the data blocks. 
Steps 5 and 6 are shown in dotted lines to indicate the 
possibility that a network transaction may not be nec- 
essary if the requested hash and data are cached locally 
(which happens if both the read’s occurred before the 
write in the total ordering). 

Figure 5 depicts a possible sequence of actions and 
messages that are exchanged in the case of multiple- 
readers and multiple-writers to the same file. As before, 
we do not show the steps involved in opening the file 
and caching the hashes. In step 1, writer client II op- 
timistically writes to the CAS servers after computing 
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Figure 4: Action sequence: multiple-readers single-writer 


hashes locally. In step 2, writer client I does the same 
after computing hashes locally. Both these writers have 
atleast one overlapping byte in the file to which they are 
writing (true-sharing) or are updating different portions 
of the same chunk (false-sharing). In other words this 
is an instance of concurrent-write sharing. Since nei- 
ther writer is aware of the other’s updates, one of them is 
asked to retry. The hash server acts as a serializing agent. 
Since it processes requests from client II before client I, 
the write from client II is successfully committed, and 
step 3 shows the invalidation messages sent to the reader 
and the writer client. Step 4 is the acknowledgment for 
the successful write commit. Step 5 is shown dashed to 
indicate that the hash server requests writer client I to 
retry its operation. The write done by this client in step 
2 is shown dotted to indicate that this created orphaned 
blocks on the data server and needs to be cleaned. After 
receiving areply from the hash server that the write needs 
to be retried, the writer client I obtains the latest hashes 
or data blocks to recompute its hashes and reissues the 
write as shown in step 6. 

In summary, our system provides mechanisms to 
achieve serializability that can be used by the consistency 
policies if they desire. In our system, read-write serial- 
izability and write atomicity across copies are achieved 
by having the server update or invalidate the client’s H- 
cache when a write successfully commits. Write-write 
serializability across blocks is achieved by having the 
clients send in the older hash values at the time of the 
commit to detect concurrent write-sharing and having 
one or more of the writers to restart or redo the entire 
operation. 

We emphasize here that, since client state is mostly 
eliminated, there is no need for a complicated recovery 
process or lease-based timeouts that are an inherent part 
of distributed locking-based approaches. Thus, our pro- 
posed scheme is inherently more robust and fault tolerant 
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Figure 5: Action sequence: multiple-readers multiple-writers 


from this perspective when H-caches are disabled. If H- 
caches are enabled however, temporary failures such as 
network disconnects can cause clients to read/write stale 
data. Further, the centralized meta-data server with no 
built-in support for replication is still a deterrent from 
the point of view of fault-tolerance and availability. We 
hope to address both these issues as future extensions. 


3.6 Client-side Plug-in Architecture 


The CAPFS design incorporates a client-side plug-in ar- 
chitecture that allows users to specify their own consis- 
tency policy to fine tune their application’s performance. 
Figure 6 shows the hooks exported by the client-side and 
what callbacks a plug-in can register with the client-side 
daemon. Each plug-in is also associated with a ’unique” 
name and identifier. The plug-in policy’s name is used 
as a command-line option to the mount utility to indicate 
the desired consistency policy. The CAPFS client-side 
daemon loads default values based on the command-line 
specified policy name at mount time. The user is free 
to define any of the callbacks in the plug-ins (setting 
the remainder to NULL), and hence choosing the best 
trade-off between throughput and consistency for the ap- 
plication. The plug-in API/callbacks to be defined by 
the user provide a flexible and extensible way of defin- 
ing a large range of (possibly non-standard) consistency 
policies. Additionally, other optimizations such as pre- 
fetching of data or hashes, delayed commits, periodic 
commits(e.g., commit after “t” units of time, or commit 
after every “n” requests), and others can be accommo- 
dated by the set of callbacks shown in Figure 6). For 
standard cases, we envision that the callbacks be used as 
follows. 

Setting Parameters at Open: On mounting the 
CAPFS file system, the client-side daemon loads 
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struct plugin_policy_ops { 

handle (*pre_open) (force_commit, use_hcache, 
hcache_coherence, delay_commit, num_hashes) ; 

int (*post_open) (void *handle) ; 

int (*pre_close) (void *handle) ; 

int (*post_close) (void *handle) ; 

int (*pre_read) (void *handle, size, offset); 

int (*post_read) (void *handle, size, offset); 


int (*pre_write) (void *handle, size, offset, 
int *delay_wc); 

int (*post_write) (void *handle, shal_hashes *old, 
sha_hashes *new); 

int (*pre_sync) (const char *); 
(*post_sync) (void *handle) ; 


hi 
Client-Side Plug-in API 





int hcache_get (void *handle, 
void *buf); 

int hcache_put (void *handle, 
const void *buf); 

int hcache_clear(void *handle); 

int hcache_clear_range(void *handle, 
nchunks) ; 

void hcache_invalidate (void) ; 


begin_chunk, nchunks, 


begin_chunk, nchunks, 


begin_chunk, 


int dcache_get (char *hash, void *buf, size); 
int dcache_put (char *hash, const void *buf, size); 
int commit (void *handle, shal_hashes *old_hashes, 
shal_hashes *new_hashes, 
shal_hashes *current_hashes) ; 


CAPFS Client-Daemon: Core API 


Figure 6: The client-side plug-in API and the CAPFS client-daemon core API. On receiving a system call, the CAPFS 
client-daemon calls the corresponding user-defined pre- and post- functions, respectively, before servicing the system 


call. 


default values for force_commit, use_hcache, 
hcache_coherence, delay-commit, and 
num_hashes parameters. However, these values 
can be overridden on a per-file basis as well by provid- 
ing a non-NULL pre-_open callback. Section 3.4.4 
indicates that in a commit operation, a client tells the 
server what it thinks the old hashes for the data are and 
then asks the server to replace them with new, locally 
calculated hashes. Hence a commit operation fails if the 
old hashes supplied by the client do not match the ones 
currently on the server (because of intervening commits 
by other clients). On setting the force_commit 
parameter, the client forces the server into accepting 
the locally computed hashes, overwriting whatever 
hashes the server currently has. The use_-hcache 
parameter indicates whether the policy desires to use the 
H-Cache. The hcache_coherence parameter is a 
flag that indicates to the server the need for maintaining 
a coherent H-cache on all the clients that may have stale 
entries. The delay-commit indicates whether the 
commits due to writes should be delayed (buffered) at 
the client. The num_hashes parameter specifies how 
many hashes to fetch from the meta-data server at a 
time. These parameters can be changed by the user by 
defining a pre_open callback in the plug-in (Figure 6). 
This function returns a handle, which is cached by the 
client and is used as an identifier for the file. This handle 
is passed back to the user plug-in in post_open and 
other subsequent callbacks until the last reference to the 
file is closed. For instance, a plug-in implementing an 
AFS session like semantics [14] would fetch all hashes 
at the time of open, delay the commits till the time of 
a close, set the force_commit flag and commit all 
the hashes of a file at the end of the session. 


Prefetching and Caching: Prior to a read, the client 
daemon invokes the pre_read callback (if registered). 
We envision that the user might desire to check H- 
Cache and D-Cache and fill them using the appropriate 
hcache_get/dcache_get API (Figure 6) exported by the 
client daemon. This callback might also be used to im- 


plement prefetching data, hashes, and the like. 

Delayed commits: A user might overload the 
pre_write callback routine to implement delayed 
commits over specific byte ranges. One possible way 
of doing this is to have the pre_write callback routine 
set a timer (in case a policy wishes to commit every “t” 
units of time) that would invoke the post_write on 
expiration. But for the moment, pre_write returns a 
value for delay-_wc (Figure 6) to indicate to the core 
daemon that the write commits need to be delayed or 
committed immediately. Hence, on getting triggered, the 
post_write checks for pending commits and then ini- 
tiates them by calling the appropriate core daemon API 
(commit). The post_write could also handle opera- 
tions such as flushing or clearing the caches. 

Summary: The callbacks provide enough flexibil- 
ity to let the user choose when and how to implement 
most known optimizations (delayed writes, prefetching, 
caching, etc.) in addition to specifying any customized 
consistency policies. By passing in the offsets and 
sizes of the operations to the callback functions such 
as pre_read, pre_write, plug-in writers can also 
use more specialized policies at a very fine granularity 
(such as optimizations making use of MPI derived data- 
types [9]). This description details just one possible way 
of doing things. Users can use the API in a way that suits 
their workload, or fall back on standard predefined poli- 
cies. Note that guaranteeing correctness of execution is 
the prerogative of the plug-in writer. Implementation of a 
few standard policies (Sequential, SESSION-like, NFS- 
like) and others (Table 1 in Section 4) indicate that this 
step does not place an undue burden on the user. The 
above plug-ins were implemented in less than 150 lines 
of C code. 


4 Experimental Results 


Our experimental evaluation of CAPFS was carried out 
on an IBM pSeries cluster. with the following configura- 
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tion. There are 20 compute nodes each of which is a dual 
hyper-threaded Xeon clocked at 2.8 GHz, equipped with 
1.5 GB of RAM, a 36 GB SCSI disk and a 32-bit Myrinet 
card (LANai9.0 clocked at 134 MHz). The nodes run 
Redhat 9.0 with Linux 2.4.20-8 kernel compiled for SMP 
use and GM 1.6.5 used to drive the Myrinet cards. Our 
I/O configuration includes 16 CAS servers with one 
server doubling as both a meta-data server and a CAS 
server. All newly created files are striped with a stripe 
size of 16 KB and use the entire set of servers to store the 
file data. A modified version of MPICH 1.2.6 distributed 
by Myricom for GM was used in our experimental eval- 
uations. 


4.1 Aggregate Bandwidth Tests 


Since the primary focus of parallel file systems is aggre- 
gate throughput, our first workload is a parallel MPI pro- 
gram(pvfs_test.c from the PVFS distribution), that deter- 
mines the aggregate read/write bandwidths and verifies 
correctness of the run. The block sizes, iteration counts, 
and number of clients are varied in different runs. Con- 
sequently, this workload demonstrates concurrent-write 
sharing and sequential-write sharing patterns, albeit not 
simultaneously. Times for the read/write operations on 
each node are recorded over ten iterations and the max- 
imum averaged time over all the tasks is used to com- 
pute the bandwidth achieved. The graphs for the above 
workload plot the aggregate bandwidth (in MB/s) on the 
y-axis against the total data transferred to or from the file 
system (measured in MB). The total data transferred is 
the product of the number of clients, block size and the 
number of iterations. 

We compare the performance of CAPFS against a rep- 
resentative parallel file system — PVFS (Version 1.6.4). 
To evaluate the flexibility and fine-grained performance 
tuning made possible by CAPFS’ plug-in infrastructure, 
we divide our experimental evaluation of into categories 
summarized in Table |. Five simple plug-ins have been 
implemented to demonstrate the performance spectrum. 

The values of the parameters in Table 1 — 
(force_commit, hcache_coherence and usetcache) dic- 
tate the consistency policies of the file system. The 
force_commit parameter indicates to the meta-data server 
that the commit operation needs to be carried out with- 
out checking for conflicts and being asked to retry. Con- 
sequently, this parameter influences write performance. 
Likewise, the hcache_coherence parameter indicates to 
the meta-data server that a commit operation needs to 
be carried out in strict accordance with the H-cache co- 
herence protocol. Since the commit operation is not 
deemed complete until the H-cache coherence protocol 
finishes, any consistency policy that relaxes this require- 
ment is also going to show performance improvements 
for writes. Note that neither of these two parameters is 
expected to have any significant effect on the read per- 
formance of this workload. On the other hand, using the 


Name Hcache Commit Coherence 
rseor yo 7 0 | x | 
a 
a 


Table 1: Design space constituting a sample set of consis- 
tency policies: SEQ-1, SEQ-2 implement sequential consis- 
tency; FOR-1, FOR-2 implement a slightly relaxed mechanism 
where commits are forced; REL-1 implements an even more 
relaxed mechanism. The X in rows 1 and 3 denotes a don’t 
care for the variable’s value. 


H-cache on the client-side (use_hcache parameter) has 
the potential to improving the read performance because 
the number of RPC calls required to reach the data is ef- 
fectively halved. 

The first two rows of Table 1 illustrate two possible 
ways of implementing a sequentially consistent file sys- 
tem. The first approach denoted as SEQ-1, does not use 
the H-cache (and therefore H-caches need not be kept 
coherent) and does not force commits. The second ap- 
proach denoted as SEQ-2, uses the H-cache, does not 
force commits, and requires that H-caches be kept co- 
herent. Both approaches implement a sequentially con- 
sistent file system image and are expected to have differ- 
ent performance ramifications depending on the work- 
load and the degree of sharing. 

The third and fourth rows of Table 1 illustrate a 
slightly relaxed consistency policy where the commits 
are forced by clients instead of retrying on conflicts. The 
approach denoted as FOR-1, does not use the H-cache 
(no coherence required). The approach denoted as FOR- 
2, uses the H-cache and requires that they be kept coher- 
ent. One can envisage that such policies could be used in 
mixed-mode-environments where files are possibly ac- 
cessed or modified by nonoverlapping MPI jobs as well 
as unrelated processes. 

The fifth row of Table 1 illustrates an even more re- 
laxed consistency policy denoted as REL-1, that forces 
commits, uses the H-cache, and does not require that the 
H-caches be kept coherent. Such a policy is expected 
to be used in environments where files are assumed to be 
non-shared among unrelated process or MPI-based appli- 
cations or in scenarios where consistency is not desired. 
Note that it is the prerogative of the application-writer or 
plug-in developers to determine whether the usage of a 
consistency policy would violate the correctness of the 
application’s execution. 

Read Bandwidth: In the case of the aggregate read 
bandwidth results (Figures 7(a) and 7(b)), the policies us- 
ing the H-cache (SEQ-2, FOR-2, REL-1) start to perform 
better in comparison to both PVFS and policies not using 
the H-cache (SEQ-1, FOR-1). This tipping point occurs 
when the amount of data being transferred is fairly large 
(around 3 GB). This is intuitively correct, because the 
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larger the file, the greater the number of hashes that need 
to be obtained from the meta-data server. This require- 
ment imposes a higher load on the server and leads to 
degraded performance for the uncached case. The sharp 
drop in the read bandwidth for the H-cache based poli- 
cies (beyond 4 GB) is an implementation artifact caused 
by capping the maximum number of hashes that can be 
stored for a particular file in the H-cache. 

On the other hand, reading a small file requires propor- 
tionately fewer hashes to be retrieved from the server, as 
well as fewer RPC call invocations to retrieve the entire 
set of hashes. In this scenario, the overhead of indexing 
and retrieving hashes from the H-cache is greater than 
the time it takes to fetch all the hashes from the server in 
one shot. This is responsible for the poor performance of 
the H-cache based policies for smaller file sizes. In fact, 
a consistency policy that utilizes the H-cache allows us 
to achieve a peak aggregate read bandwidth of about 450 
MB/s with 16 clients. This is almost a 55% increase in 
peak aggregate read bandwidth in comparison to PVFS 
which achieves a peak aggregate read bandwidth of about 
290 MB/s. For smaller numbers of clients, even the poli- 
cies that do not make use of the H-cache perform better 
than PVFS. 

In summary, for medium to large file transfers, from an 
aggregate read bandwidth perspective, consistency poli- 
cies using the H-cache (SEQ-2, FOR-2, REL-1) outper- 
form both PVFS and consistency policies that do not use 
the H-cache (SEQ-1, FOR-1). 

Write Bandwidth: As explained in Section 3.3, write 
bandwidths on our system are expected to be lower than 
read bandwidths and these can be readily corroborated 
from Figures 7(c) and 7(d). We also see that PVFS 
performs better than all of our consistency policies for 
smaller data transfers (upto around 2 GB). At around the 
1.5—2 GB size range, PVFS experiences a sharp drop in 
the write bandwidth because the data starts to be written 
out to disk on the I/O servers that are equipped with 1.5 
GB physical memory. On the other hand no such drop 
is seen for CAPFS. The benchmark writes data initial- 
ized to a repeated sequence of known patterns. We sur- 
mise that CAPFS exploits this commonality in the data 
blocks, causing the content-addressable CAS servers to 
utilize the available physical memory more efficiently 
with fewer writes to the disk itself. 

At larger values of data transfers (greater than 2 GB), 
the relaxed consistency policies that use the H-cache 
(REL-1, FOR-2) outperform both PVFS and the other 
consistency policies (SEQ-1, SEQ-2, FOR-1). This re- 
sult is to be expected, because the relaxed consistency 
semantics avoid the expenses associated with having to 
retry commits on a conflict and the H-cache coherence 
protocol. Note that the REL-1 scheme outperforms the 
FOR-2 scheme as well, since it does not perform even the 
H-cache coherence protocol. Using the REL-1 scheme, 
we obtain a peak write bandwidth of about 320 MB/s 
with 16 clients, which is about a 12% increase in peak ag- 


gregate write bandwidth in comparison to that of PVFS, 
which achieves a peak aggregate write bandwidth of 
about 280 MB/s. 

These experiments confirm that performance is di- 
rectly influenced by the choice of consistency policies. 
Choosing an overly strict consistency policy such as 
SEQ-1 for a workload that does not require sequential 
consistency impairs the possible performance benefits. 
For example, the write bandwidth obtained with SEQ- 
1 decreased by as much as 50% in comparison to REL-1. 
We also notice that read bandwidth can be improved by 
incorporating a client-side H-cache. For example, the 
read bandwidth obtained with SEQ-2 (FOR-2) increased 
by as much as 80% in comparison to SEQ-1 (FOR-1). 
However, this does not come for free, because the policy 
may require that the H-caches be kept coherent. There- 
fore, using a client-side H-cache may have a detrimental 
effect on the write bandwidth. All of these performance 
ramifications have to be carefully addressed by the ap- 
plication designers and plug-in writers before selecting a 
consistency policy. 


4.2 Tiled /O Benchmark 


Tiled visualization codes are used to study the effective- 
ness of today’s commodity-based graphics systems in 
creating parallel and distributed visualization tools. In 
this experiment, we use a version of the tiled visualiza- 
tion code [24] that uses multiple compute nodes, where 
each compute node takes high-resolution display frames 
and reads only the visualization data necessary for its 
own display. 

We use nine compute nodes for our testing, which 
mimics the display size of the visualization application. 
The nine compute nodes are arranged in the 3 x 3 display 
as shown in Figure 8, each with a resolution of 1024 x 
768 pixels with 24-bit color. In order to hide the merging 
of display edges, there is a 270-pixel horizontal overlap 
and a 128-pixel vertical overlap. Each frame has a file 
size of about 118 MB, and our experiment is set up to 
manipulate a set of 5 frames, for a total of about 600 
MB. 

This application can be set up to run both in collec- 
tive I/O mode [9], wherein all the tasks of the application 
perform I/O collectively, and in noncollective I/O mode. 
Collective I/O refers to an MPI I/O optimization tech- 
nique that enables each processor to do I/O on behalf of 
other processors if doing so improves the overall perfor- 
mance. The premise upon which collective I/O is based 
is that it is better to make large requests to the file system 
and cheaper to exchange data over the network than to 
transfer it over the I/O buses. Once again, we compare 
CAPFS against PVFS for the policies described earlier 
in Table 1. All of our results are the average of five runs. 

Read Bandwidth: The aggregate read bandwidth 
plots (Figures 9(a) and 9(c)), indicate that CAPFS out- 
performs PVFS for both the noncollective and the col- 
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lective I/O scenarios, across all the consistency policies. 
Note that the read phase of this application can benefit 
only if the policies use the H-caches (if available). As 
we saw in our previous bandwidth experiments, benefits 
of using the H-cache start to show up only for larger file 
sizes. Therefore, read bandwidths for policies that use 
the H-cache are not significantly different from those that 
don’t in this application. Using our system, we achieve 
a maximum aggregate read bandwidth of about 90 MB/s 
without collective I/O and about 120 MB/s with collec- 
tive I/O. These results translate to a performance im- 
provement of 28% over PVFS read bandwidth for the 
noncollective scenario and 20% over PVFS read band- 
width for the collective scenario. 


Write Bandwidth: The aggregate write bandwidths 
paint a different picture. For noncollective I/O, Figure 9 
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(b), the write bandwidth is very low for two of our poli- 
cies (SEQ-2, FOR-2). The reason is that both these poli- 
cies use an H-cache and also require that the H-caches be 
kept coherent. Also, the noncollective I/O version of this 
program makes a number of small write requests. Con- 
sequently, the number of H-cache coherence messages 
(invalidates) also increases, which in turn increases the 
time it takes for the writes to commit at the server. One 
must also bear in mind that commits to a file are serial- 
ized by the meta-data server and could end up penalizing 
other writers that are trying to write simultaneously to the 
same file. Note that the REL-1 policy does not lose out 
on write performance despite using the H-cache, since 
commits to the file do not execute the expensive H-cache 
coherence protocol. In summary, this result indicates that 
if a parallel workload performs a lot of small updates to 
a shared file, then any consistency policy that requires 
H-caches to be kept coherent is not appropriate from a 
performance perspective. 


Figure 9(d) plots the write bandwidth for the collec- 
tive I/O scenario. As stated earlier, since the collective 
I/O optimization makes large, well-structured requests to 
the file system, all the consistency policies (including the 
ones that require coherent H-caches) show a marked im- 
provement in write bandwidth. Using our system, we 
achieve a maximum aggregate write bandwidth of about 
35 MB/s without collective I/O and about 120 MB/s with 
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collective I/O. These results translate to a performance 
improvement of about 6% over PVFS write bandwidth 
for the noncollective scenario and about 13% improve- 
ment over PVFS write bandwidth for the collective sce- 
nario. 


5 Related Work 


Providing a plug-in architecture for allowing the user to 
define their own consistency policies for a parallel file 
system is a contribution unique to CAPFS file system. 
Tunable consistency models and tradeoffs with availabil- 
ity have been studied in the context of replicated services 
by Yuet al. [32]. 

Distributed file systems such as AFS [14], NFS [26] 
and Sprite [4, 20] have only a single server that doubles 
in functionality as a meta-data and data server. Because 
of the centralized nature of the servers, write atomicity 
is fairly easy to implement. Client-side caches still need 
to be kept consistent however, and it is with respect to 
this issue (write propagation) that these approaches dif- 
fer from the CAPFS architecture. Coda [16] allows for 
server replication and it solves the write atomicity prob- 
lem by having modifications propagated in parallel to all 
available replica servers (volume storages), and eventu- 
ally to those that missed the updates. 

Parallel file systems such as GPFS [27] and Lustre [6] 
employ distributed locking to synchronize parallel read- 
write disk accesses from multiple client nodes to its 
shared disks. The locking protocols are designed to al- 
low maximum throughput, parallelism, and scalability, 
while simultaneously guaranteeing that file system con- 
sistency is maintained. Likewise, the Global File Sys- 
tem (GES) [22, 23] (a shared-disk, cluster file system) 
uses fine-grained SCSI locking commands, lock-caching 
and callbacks for performance and synchronization of 
accesses to shared disk blocks, and leases, journalling 
for handling node failures and replays. Although such 
algorithms can be highly tuned and efficient, failures of 
clients can significantly complicate the recovery process. 
Hence any locking-based consistency protocol needs ad- 
ditional distributed crash recovery algorithms or lease- 
based timeout mechanisms to guarantee correctness. The 
CAPFS file system eliminates much of the client state 
from the entire process, and hence client failures do not 
need any special handling. 

Sprite-LFS [25] proposed a new technique for disk 
management, where all modifications to a file system are 
recorded sequentially in a log, which speeds crash re- 
covery and writes. An important property in such a file 
system is that no disk block is ever overwritten (except 
after a disk block is reclaimed by the cleaner). Content- 
addressability helps the CAPFS file system gain this 
property, wherein updates from a process do not over- 
write any existing disk or file system blocks. Recently, 
content-addressable storage paradigms have started to 
evolve that are based on distributed hash tables like 


Chord [29]. A key property of such a storage system 
is that blocks are addressed by the cryptographic hashes 
of their contents, like SHA-1 [12]. Tolia et al. [30] 
propose a distributed file system CASPER that utilizes 
such a storage layer to opportunistically fetch blocks in 
low-bandwidth scenarios. Usage of cryptographic con- 
tent hashes to represent files in file systems has been ex- 
plored previously in the context of Single Instance Stor- 
age [5], Farsite [2], and many others. Similar to log- 
structured file systems, these storage systems share a 
similar no-overwrite property because every write of a 
file/disk block has a different cryptographic hash (assum- 
ing no collisions). CAPFS uses content-addressability 
in the hope of minimizing network traffic by exploiting 
commonality between data block, and to reduce synchro- 
nization overheads, by using hashes for cheap update 
based synchronization. The no-overwrite property that 
comes for free with content addressability has been ex- 
ploited to provide extra concurrency at the data servers. 


6 Concluding Remarks 


In this paper, we have presented the design and imple- 
mentation of a robust, high-performance parallel file sys- 
tem that offers user-defined consistency at a user-defined 
granularity using a client-side plug-in architecture. To 
the best of our knowledge CAPFS is the only file system 
that offers tunable consistency that is also user-defined 
and user-selectable at runtime. Rather than resorting to 
locking for enforcing serialization for read-write shar- 
ing or write-write sharing, CAPFS uses an optimistic 
concurrency control mechanism. Unlike previous net- 
work/parallel file system designs that impose a consis- 
tency policy on the users, our approach provides the 
mechanisms and defers the policy to application devel- 
opers and plug-in writers. 
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Abstract 


In this paper we propose the MicroHash index, which is 
an efficient external memory structure for Wireless Sen- 
sor Devices (WSDs). The most prevalent storage medium 
for WSDs is flash memory. Our index structure exploits 
the asymmetric read/write and wear characteristics of 
flash memory in order to offer high performance index- 
ing and searching capabilities in the presence of a low 
energy budget which is typical for the devices under dis- 
cussion. A key idea behind MicroHash is to eliminate ex- 
pensive random access deletions. We have implemented 
MicroHash in nesC, the programming language of the 
TinyOS [7] operating system. Our trace-driven experi- 
mentation with several real datasets reveals that our in- 
dex structure offers excellent search performance at a 
small cost of constructing and maintaining the index. 


1 Introduction 


The improvements in hardware design along with the 
wide availability of economically viable embedded sen- 
sor systems enable researchers nowadays to sense envi- 
ronmental conditions at extremely high resolutions. Tra- 
ditional approaches to monitor the physical world in- 
clude passive sensing devices which transmit their read- 
ings to more powerful processing units for storage and 
analysis. Wireless Sensor Devices (WSDs) on the other 
hand, are tiny computers on a chip that is often as small 
as a coin or acredit card. These devices feature a low fre- 
quency processor (4-58MHz) which significantly re- 
duces power consumption, a small on-chip flash mem- 
ory (%32KB-512KB) which can be used as a temporary 
local storage medium, a wireless radio for communica- 
tion, on-chip sensors, and an energy source such as a set 
of AA batteries or solar panels [13]. This multitude of 
features constitute WS Ds powerful devices which can 
be used for in-network processing, filtering and aggre- 
gation [11, 12, 16]. Large-scale deployments of sensor 
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network devices have already emerged in environmental 
and habitant monitoring [13, 15], seismic and structural 
monitoring [24], factory and process automation and a 
large array of other applications [11, 12, 16]. 


In long-term deployments, it is often cheaper to keep 
a large window of measurements in-situ (at the generat- 
ing site) and transmit the respective information to the 
user only when requested (this is demonstrated in Sec- 
tion 2.4). For example, biologists analyzing a forest are 
usually interested in the long-term behavior of the en- 
vironment. Therefore the sensors are not required to 
transmit their readings to a sink (querying node) at all 
times. Instead, the sensors can work unattended and store 
their reading locally until certain preconditions are met, 
or when the sensors receive a query over the radio that 
requests the respective data. Such in-network storage 
conserves energy from unnecessary radio transmissions, 
which can be used to increase the sampling frequency of 
the data and hence the fidelity of the measurements in 
reproducing the actual physical phenomena and prolong 
the lifetime of the network. 


Currently, the deployment of the sensor technology 
is severely hampered by the lack of efficient infrastruc- 
ture to store locally large amounts of sensor data mea- 
surements. The problem is that the local RAM mem- 
ory of the sensor nodes is both volatile and very lim- 
ited (~2KB-64KB). In addition, the non-volatile on-chip 
flash memory featured by most sensors is also very lim- 
ited (~32KB-512KB). However the limited local storage 
of sensor devices is expected to change soon. Several 
sensor devices, such as the RISE [1] hardware platform, 
include off-chip flash memory which supplements each 
sensor with several megabytes of storage. Flash mem- 
ory has a number of distinct characteristics compared to 
other storage media: First, each page (typically 128B- 
512B) can only be written a limited number of times 
(10,000-100,000). Second, pages can only be written 
after they have been deleted in their entirety. However, a 
page deletion always triggers the deletion of its respec- 
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tive block (~8KB-64KB per block). Due to these fun- 
damental constraints, efficient storage management be- 
comes a challenging task. 

The problem that we investigate in this paper is how 
to efficiently organize the data locally on flash memory. 
Our desiderata are: 


1. To provide efficient access to the data stored on 
flash by time or value, for equality queries gener- 
ated by the user. 


2. To increase the longevity of the flash memory by 
spreading page writes out uniformly so that the 
available storage capacity does not diminish at par- 
ticular regions of the flash media. 


We propose the MicroHash index, which serves as a 
primitive structure for efficiently indexing temporal data 
and for executing a wide spectrum of queries. Note that 
the data generated by sensor nodes has two unique char- 
acteristics: i) Records are generated at a given point 
in time (i.e. these are temporal records), and ii) The 
recorded readings are numeric values in a limited range. 
For example a temperature sensor might only record val- 
ues between -40F to 250F with one decimal point pre- 
cision. Traditional indexing methods used in relational 
database systems are not suitable as these do not take 
into account the asymmetric read/write behavior of flash 
media. Our indexing techniques have been designed for 
sensor nodes that feature large flash memories, such as 
the RISE [1] sensor, which provide them with several 
MBs of storage. MicroHash has been implemented in 
nesC [6] and uses the TinyOS [7] operating system. 

In this paper we make the following contributions: 


1. We propose the design and implementation of Mi- 
croHash, a novel index structure for supporting 
equality queries in sensor nodes with limited pro- 
cessing capabilities and a low energy budget. 


2. We present efficient algorithms for inserting, delet- 
ing and searching data records stored on flash. 


WwW 


. We describe the prototype implementation of Mi- 
croHash in nesC [6], and demonstrate the efficiency 
of our approach with an extensive experimental 
study using atmospheric readings from the Univer- 
sity of Washington [21] and the Great Duck Island 
study [15]. 


2 The Memory Hierarchy 


In this section we briefly overview the architecture of a 
sensor node, with a special focus on its memory hierar- 
chy. We also study the distinct characteristics of flash 
memory and address the challenges with regards to en- 
ergy consumption and access time. 


MicroControllerUnit 
Processor 
~4-58MHz 
SRAM 
~8KB-64KB 
Onchip Flash 
~32KB-512KB 


Figure 1: The Architecture of a typical Wireless Sensor. 


Sensors 


Power 
(AA, Solar) 


External |S?! 








2.1 System Architecture 


The architecture of a sensor node (see Figure 1), consists 
of a microcontroller unit (MCU) which is interconnected 
to the radio, the sensors, a power source and the LEDs. 
The MCU includes a processor, a static RAM (SRAM) 
module and an on-chip flash memory. The processor runs 
at low frequencies (~4-58MHz) which reduces power 
consumption. The SRAM is mainly used for code ex- 
ecution while in the latest generation of sensors, such 
as Yale’s 583MHz XYZ node [10] and the Intel’s 12MHz 
iMote (http://www.intel.com), it can also be used for in- 
memory (or SRAM) buffering. The choice of the right 
energy source is application specific. Most sensors ei- 
ther deploy a set of AA batteries or solar panels [13]. 
Therefore a sensor node might have a very long lifetime. 

The on-chip flash provides a small non-volatile storage 
area (32KB-512KB) for storing the executable code or 
for accumulating values for a small window of time [11]. 
A larger external storage can also be supplemented to a 
sensor using the Serial Peripheral Interface (SPI) which 
is typically found on these devices. For example in the 
RISE platform, nodes feature a larger off-chip flash mem- 
ory which provides the sensor with several MBs of stor- 
age. The external flash memory is connected to the MCU 
through a Serial Peripheral Interface (SPI), that oper- 
ates at a fraction of the CPU frequency (e.g. Cee), 
Therefore a faster processor would increase the maxi- 
mum throughput of the SPI interface. 

Although it is currently not clear whether Moore’s 
Law will apply to the size and price of the sensor units 
or their hardware characteristics, we believe that future 
sensor nodes will feature more SRAM and flash storage, 
as more complex in-network processing applications, in- 
crease the memory and potentially the CPU demand. 


2.2 Overview of Flash Memory 


Flash Memory is the most prevalent storage media used 
in current sensor systems because of its many advantages 
including: i) non-volatile storage, ii) simple cell archi- 
tecture, which allows easy and economical production, 
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iii) shock-resistance, iv) fast read access and power ef- 
ficiency. These characteristics establish flash memory 
as an ideal storage media for mobile and wireless de- 
vices [3]. 

There are two different types of flash memory, NOR 
flash and NAND flash, which are named according to 
the logic gate of their respective storage cell. NAND 
flash is the newer generation of flash memory which is 
characterized by faster erase time, higher durability and 
higher density. NOR is an older type of flash which is 
mainly used for code storage (e.g. for the BIOS). Its main 
advantage is that it supports writes at a byte granular- 
ity as opposed to page granularity used in NAND flash. 
NOR flash has also faster access time (i.e. &200ns) than 
NAND (50-80us) but lacks in all other characteristics 
such as density and power efficiency. 

For the rest of the paper we will focus on the charac- 
teristics of NAND memory as this is the type of mem- 
ory used for the on-chip and off-chip flash of most sen- 
sors including the RISE platform. According to Micron 
(http://www.micron.com/), NAND memory is the fastest 
growing memory market in 2005 ($8.7 billion). NAND 
flash features a number of distinct constraints which can 
be summarized as following: 


1. Read-Constraint: Reading data stored on flash 
memory can be performed at granularities ranging 
from a single byte to a whole block (typically 8KB- 
64KB). 


2. Delete-Constraint: Deleting data stored on flash 
memory can only be performed at a block granular- 
ity (.e. 8KB-64KB). 


3. Write-Constraint: Writing data can only be per- 
formed at a page granularity (typically 256B-512B), 
after the respective page (and its respective 8KB- 
64KB block) has been deleted. 


4. Wear-Constraint: Each page can only be writ- 
ten a limited number of times (typically 10,000- 
100,000). 


The design of our MicroHash index structure in Sec- 
tion 5, considers the above constraints. 


2.3. Access Time of NAND Flash 


Table 1, presents the average measurements that we ob- 
tained from a series of micro-benchmarks using the RISE 
platform along with a HP E3630A constant 3.3V power 
supply and a Fluke 112 RMS Multimeter. The first ob- 
servation is that reading is three orders of magnitude less 
power demanding than writing. On the other hand, block 
erases are also quite expensive but can be performed 
much faster than the former two operations. Note that 


NAND Flash installed on a Sensor Node 


Page Read Page Write | Block Erase 
1.17mA 37mA 57mA 


6.25ms 
82KBps 
24uJ 
Page Erase-Write 
43mA 
6.75ms 
76KBps 
957 uJ 


6.25ms 
82KBps 
763 pS 


2.26ms 
TMBps 
425 uJ 


Time 
Data Rate 


Energy 


Time 
Data Rate 
Energy 





Table 1: Performance Parameters for NAND Flash using a 
3.3V voltage, 512B Page size and 16KB Block size 


read and write operations involve the transfer of data be- 
tween the MCU and the SPI bus, which becomes the bot- 
tleneck in the time to complete the operation. Specif- 
ically, reading and writing on flash media without the 
utilization of the SPI bus can be achieved in ~50y and 
200s respectively [22]. Finally, our results are com- 
parable to measurements reported for the MICA2 mote 
in [2] and the XYZ sensor in [10]. 

Although these are hardware details, the application 
logic needs to be aware of these characteristics in order 
to minimize energy consumption and maximize perfor- 
mance. For example, the deletion of a 512B page will 
trigger the deletion of a 16KB block on the flash mem- 
ory. Additionally the MCU has to re-write the rest unaf- 
fected 15.5KB. One of the objectives of our index design 
is to provide an abstraction which hides these hardware 
specific details from the application. 


2.4 Energy Consumption of NAND Flash 


Another question is whether it is cheaper to write to flash 
memory rather than transmitting over the RF radio. We 
used the RISE mote to measure the cost of transmitting 
the data over a 9.6Kbps radio (at 60mA), and found that 
transmitting 512B (one page) takes on average 416ms 
or 82,368 J. Comparing this with the 763 J required for 
writing the same amount of data to local flash, along with 
the fact that transmission of one byte is roughly equiv- 
alent to executing 1120 CPU instructions, makes local 
storage and processing highly desirable. 

A final question we investigated is how many bytes 
we can store on local flash before a sensor runs out of 
energy. Note that this applies only to the case where the 
sensor runs on batteries. Double batteries (AA) used in 
many current designs operate at a 3V voltage and sup- 
ply a current of 2500 mAh (milliAmp-hours). Assuming 
similarly to [15], that only 2200mAh is available and 
that all current is used for data logging, we can calcu- 


Flash Idle Flash Sleep 
0.068mA 0.031mA 


N/A N/A 
N/A N/A 
220uJ/sec 100,.J/sec 
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late that AA batteries offer 23, 760.J (2200mAh * 60 * 
60 * 3). With a 16KB block size and a 512B page size, 
we would have one block delete every 32 page writes 
(16KB/512B). Writing a page, according to our mea- 
surements, requires 763 uJ while the cost of performing a 
block erase is 425 uJ. Therefore writing 16KB requires: 


(425pJ) 


block-erase cost 


Writeiexp = (32 pages * 763uJ) + 
a 
write cost 


=24, 841 J 


Using the result from the above equation, we can de- 
rive that by utilizing the 23,760 offered by the batter- 
ies, we can write 15GB before running out of batteries 
((23,760J * 16KB) / 24,841 J). An interesting point is 
that even in the absence of a wear-leveling mechanism 
we would be able to accommodate the 15GB without ex- 
hausting the flash media. However this would not be true 
if we used solar panels [13], which provide a virtually 
unlimited power source for each sensor device. Another 
reason why we want to extend the lifetime of the flash 
media is that the batteries of a sensor node could be re- 
placed in cases where the devices remain accessible. 


3 Problem Definition 


In this section we provide a formal definition of the in- 
dexing problem that the MicroHash index addresses. We 
also describe the structure of the MicroHash index and 
explain how it copes with the distinct characteristics of 
flash memory. 

Let S' denote some sensor that acquires readings from 
its environment every ¢€ seconds (i.e. t = 0,€, 2¢,...). 
At each time instance t, the sensor S obtains a temporal 
data record drec = {t,v1,vV2,...,Ux}, where t denotes 
the timestamp (key) on which the tuple was recorded, 
while v; (1 < 7 < x) represents the value of some read- 
ing (such as humidity, temperature, light and others). 

Also let P = {p1,po,...,Pn} denote a flash media 
with n available pages. A page can store a finite num- 
ber of bytes (denoted as p$’*°), which limits the capacity 
of P to )>;" 9 p%’**. Pages are logically organized in b 
blocks {block1, blocka, ..., blocky}, each block contain- 
ing n/b consecutive pages. We assume that pages are 
read on a page-at-a-time basis and that each page p; can 
only be deleted if its respective block (denoted as p®!°°*) 
is deleted as well (write/delete-constraint). Finally due 
to the wear-constraint, each page can only be written a 
limited number of times (denoted as p;"°). 

The MicroHash index supports efficient value-based 
equality queries and efficient time-based equality and 
range queries. These queries are defined as follows: 


Definition 1. Value-Based Equality Queries: A One 
dimensional query Q(v;, a) in which the field values of 
attribute v; are equivalent to value a. 


For example the query g=(temperature, 95F) can be 
used to find time instances (ts) and other recorded read- 
ings when the temperature was 95F. 


Definition 2. Time-Based Range and Equality 
Queries: A range query is a one dimensional query 
Q(t, a,b) in which the time attribute t, is between the 
lower and upper bound a and b respectively. The equal- 
ity query is a special case of the range query Q(t, a, b) 
in which a = b. 


For example the query g=(ts, 100, 110) can be used to 

find the tuples recorded in the 10 second interval. 

Evaluating the above queries efficiently requires that 

the system maintains an index structure along with the 
generated data. Specifically, while a node senses data 
from its environment (i.e. data records), it also creates in- 
dex entries that point to the respective data stored on the 
flash media. When a node needs to evaluate some query, 
it uses the index records to quickly locate the desired 
data. Since the number of index records might be po- 
tentially very large, these are stored on the external flash 
as well. Although maintaining index structures is a well 
studied problem in the database community [4, 9, 19], the 
low energy budget of sensor nodes along with the unique 
read, write, delete and wear constraints of flash memory 
introduce many new challenges. In order to maximize 
efficiency our design objectives are as follows: 

1. Wear-Leveling: Spread page writes out uniformly 
across the storage media P in order to avoid wear- 
ing out specific pages. 

2. Block-Erase: Minimize the number of random- 
access deletions as the deletion of individual pages 
triggers the deletion of the whole respective block. 


ww 


. Fast-Initialization: Minimize the size of in- 
memory (SRAM) structures that will be required in 
order to use the index. 


4 MicroHash Data Structures 


In this section we describe the data structures created in 
the fast but volatile SRAM to provide an efficient way 
to access data stored on the persistent but slower flash 
memory. First we describe the underlying organization 
of data on the flash media and then describe the involved 
in-memory data structures. 


4.1 Flash Organization 


MicroHash uses a Heap Organization, in which records 
are stored on the flash media in a circular array fashion. 
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This allows data records to be naturally sorted based on 
their timestamp and therefore our organization is Sorted 
by Timestamp. This organization requires the least over- 
head in SRAM (i.e. only one data write-out page). Addi- 
tionally, as we will show in Section 5.4, this organization 
addresses directly the delete, write and wear constraint. 
When the flash media is full we simply delete the next 
block following zdx. Although other organizations in re- 
lational database systems, such as Sorted or Hashed on 
some attribute could also be used, they would have a pro- 
hibitive cost as the sensor would need to continuously 
update written pages (i.e. perform an expensive random 
page write). On the other hand, our Heap Flash Organi- 
zation always yields completely full data pages as data 
records are consecutively packed on the flash media. 


4.2 In-Memory (SRAM) Data Structures 


The flash media is segmented into n pages, each with a 
size of 512B. Each page consists of a 8B header and a 
504B payload. 

Specifically the header includes the following fields 
(also illustrated in Figure 2): 
i) A 3-bit Page Type (TYP) identifier, used to for the dif- 
ferent types of pages (data, index, directory and root). 
ii) A 16-bit Cyclic Redundancy Checking (CRC) poly- 
nomial on the payload, which can be used for integrity 
checking. iii) A 7-bit Number of Records (SIZ), which 
identifies how many records are stored inside a page. 
We use fixed size records because records generated by 
a sensor always have the same size. iv) A 23-bit Previ- 
ous Page Address (PPA), stores the address of some other 
page on the flash media giving in that way the capability 
to create linked lists on the flash. v) A 15-bit Page Write 
Counter (PWC), which keeps the number of times a page 
has been written to flash. 

While the header is identical for any type of page, the 
payload can store four different types of information: 
i) Root Page: contains information related to the state of 
the flash media. For example it contains the position of 
the last write (idx), the current cycle (cycle) and meta- 
information about the various indexes stored on the flash 
media. ii) Directory Page: contains a number of direc- 
tory records (buckets) each of which contains the address 
of the last known index page mapped to this bucket. In 
order to form larger directories several directory pages 
might be chained using the 23-bit PPA address in the 
header. 111) Index Page: contains a fixed number of index 
records and the 8 byte timestamp of the last known data 
record. The latter field, denoted as anchor is exploited 
by timestamp searches which can make an informed de- 
cision on which page to follow next. Additionally, we 
evaluate two alternative index record layouts. The first, 
denoted as offset layout, maintains for each data record 


typedef struct Page { typedef struct IdxP { 
uint8_t typ:3; // optional anchor timestamp_t ts; 
uintl6_t cre:16; uint64_t lastTS; data_t vali; 
uintl6_t pwe:15; IdxRec records [IREC}; __attribute__( (packed) ) ; 
uint8_t siz:7; } __attribute__( (packed) ); 
uint32_t ppa:23; typedef struct IdxRec { 
union { typedef struct DataP { fladdress_t datap; 
RootP rootP; DataRec records [DREC]; // optional offset 
DirP dirP; } __attribute__((packed)); floffset_t offset; 
IdxP idxP; } __attribute__((packed)); 
DataP dataP; 
yi 
} __attribute__( (packed) ); 


typedef struct DataRec { 


Figure 2: Main data structures used in our nesC imple- 
mentation of the MicroHash Index. 


a respective pageid and offset, while the second layout, 
denoted as nooffset, maintains only the pageid of the re- 
spective data record. iv) Data Page: contains a fixed 
number of data records. For example when the record 
size is 16B then each page can contain 31 consecutively 
packed records. 


5 Indexing in MicroHash 


The MicroHash index is an efficient external-memory 
structure designed to support equality queries in sensor 
nodes that have limited main memory and processing ca- 
pabilities. A MicroHash index structure consists of two 
substructures: i) A Directory and ii) a set of Index Pages. 
The Directory consists of a set of buckets. Each bucket 
maintains the address of the newest (chronologically) in- 
dex page that maps to that bucket. The Index Pages con- 
tain the addresses of the data records that map to the re- 
spective bucket. Note that there might be an arbitrar- 
ily large number of data and the index pages. Therefore 
these pages are stored on the flash media and fetched into 
main memory only when requested. 

The MicroHash index is built while data is being ac- 
quired from the environment and stored on the flash me- 
dia. In order to better describe our algorithm we divide 
its operation in four conceptual phases: a) The Initial- 
ization Phase in which the root page and certain parts 
of the directory are loaded into SRAM, b) The Grow- 
ing Phase in which data and index pages are sequentially 
inserted and organized on the flash media, c) The Repar- 
tition Phase in which the index directory is re-organized 
such that only the directory buckets with the highest hit 
ratio remain in memory, and the d) The Deletion Phase 
which is triggered for garbage collection purposes. 


5.1 The Initialization Phase 


In the first phase the MicroHash index locates the root 
page on flash media. In our current design, the root page 
is written on a specific page on flash (page). If pageO 
is worn out, we recursively use the next available page. 
Therefore a few blocks are pre-allocated at the beginning 
of the flash media for the storage of root pages. The root 
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page indicates what type of indexes are available on the 
system and the addresses of their respective directories. 
Given that an application requires the utilization of an 
index J, the system pre-loads part of I’s directory into 
SRAM (detailed discussion follows in Section 5.3). The 
root and directory pages then remain in SRAM, for effi- 
ciency, and are periodically written out to flash. 


5.2. The Growing Phase 


Let us assume that a sensor generates a temporal record 
drec = {t,v1,v2,...,Uc} every € seconds, where t is 
the timestamp on which the record was generated and v; 
(1 <i < 2) some distinct reading (e.g. humidity, tem- 
perature, etc). Instead of writing drec directly to flash, 
we use an in-memory (SRAM) buffer page p”"“°. When 
purite gets full it is flushed to the address idx, where idx 
denotes the address after the last page write. Note that 
idx starts out as zero and this counter is incremented by 
one every time a page is written out. When idx becomes 
equal to the size of the flash media n, it is reset to zero. 
In order to provide a mechanism for finding the relative 
chronological order of pages written on the flash media, 
we also maintain the counter cycle, which is incremented 
by one every time idz is reset to zero. The combination 
of the <cycle, pageid> provides this mechanism. 

Next we describe how index records are generated and 
stored on the flash media. The index records in our 
structure are generated whenever the p“’© gets full. At 
this point we can safely determine the physical address 
of the records in p”’¢ (i.e. ida). We create one in- 
dex record ir = [idx, of fset] for each data record in 
perite Wdrec € p’T*), For example assume that we 
insert the following 12 byte [timestamp, value] records 
into an empty MicroHash index: {[1000,50], [1001,52], 
[1002,52]}. This will trigger the creation of the follow- 
ing index records: { [0,0],[0,12],[0,24] }. Since pv™”¢ 
is written to address idx the index records always ref- 
erence data records that have a smaller <cycle,pageid> 
identifier. 

The MicroHash Directory provides the start address 
of the index pages. It is constructed by providing the fol- 
lowing three parameters: a) A lower bound (Jb) on the 
indexed attribute, b) an upper bound (ub) on the indexed 
attribute and the number of available buckets c (note that 
we can only fit a certain number of directory buckets in 
memory). For example assume that we index temper- 
ature readings which are only collected in the follow- 
ing known and discrete range [—40..250], then we set 
lb = —40F, ub = 250F and c = 100. Initially each 
bucket represents exactly {ib..ub] consecutive values al- 
though this equal splitting (which we call equiwidth split- 
ting) is refined in the repartition phase based on the data 
values collected at run-time. 
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Figure 3: The Repartition Phase. 


5.3. The Repartition Phase 


A drawback of the initial equiwidth bucket splitting ap- 
proach is that some buckets may rarely be used while 
others may create long lists of index records. To over- 
come this problem, we use the following splitting pol- 
icy: Whenever a directory bucket A links to more than 7 
records (user parameter), we evict to flash the bucket B, 
which was not used for the longest period of time. Note 
that this mechanism can be implemented using only two 
counters per bucket (one for the timestamp and one for 
the number of records). In addition to the eviction of 
page B, we also create a new bucket Al. Our objec- 
tive is to provide a finer granularity to the entries in A 
as this bucket is the most congested one. Note that the 
values in A are not reassigned between A and A1 as it 
would happen in dynamic hashing techniques, such as 
extendible hashing [4] or linear hashing [9]. The reason 
is that the index pages are on the flash media and updat- 
ing these pages would result in a potentially very large 
number of random updates (which would be extremely 
expensive). Our equidepth, rather than equiwidth, bucket 
splitting approach keeps in memory finer intervals for in- 
dex records used more frequently. 

Figure 3 shows that each bucket is associated with a 
counter s, that indicates the timestamp of the last time 
the buffer was used, and a counter c that indicates the 
number of index records added since the last split. In the 
example, the c = 3 value in bucket 2 (A:[10-20]) exceeds 
the 7 = 2 threshold and therefore the index forces bucket 
4 (B:[30-40]) to the flash media while bucket two is split 
into A:[10-15] and A1:[15-20]. Note that the A list now 
contains values in [10-20] while the A1 list contains only 
values in the range [15-20]. 


5.4 The Deletion Phase 


In this phase the index performs a garbage collection op- 
eration of the flash media in order to make space for new 
data. The phase is triggered after all n pages have been 
written to the flash media. This operation blindly deletes 
the next n/b pages (the whole next block starting at idz). 
It is then triggered again whenever n/b pages have been 
written, where b is the number of blocks on the flash 
media. That leaves the index with n/b clean pages that 
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can be used for future writes. Note that this might leave 
pointers from index pages referencing data that is already 
deleted. This problem is handled by our search algorithm 
described in the next section. 

The distinct characteristic of our garbage collection 
operation is that it satisfies directly the delete-constraint, 
because pages are deleted in blocks (which is cheaper 
than deleting a page-at-a-time). This makes it differ- 
ent from similar operations of flash file systems [2, 17] 
that perform page-at-a-time deletions. Additionally, this 
mode provides the capability to ’blindly” delete the next 
block without the need to read or relocate any of the 
deleted data. The correctness of this operation is estab- 
lished by the fact that the index records always reference 
data records that have a smaller <cycle,pageid> identi- 
fier. Therefore when an index page is deleted then we are 
sure that all associated data pages are already deleted. 


6 Searching in MicroHash 


In this section we show how records can efficiently be 
located by their value or timestamp. 


6.1 Searching by Value 


The first problem we consider is how to perform value- 
based equality queries. Finding records by their value 
involves: a) locating the appropriate directory bucket, 
from which the system can extract the address of the last 
index page, b) reading the respective index pages on a 
page-by-page basis and c) reading the data records re- 
ferred by the index pages on a page-by-page basis. Since 
SRAM is extremely limited on a sensor node we adopt 
a record-at-a-time query return mechanism, in which 
records are reported to the caller on record-by-record 
basis. This mode of operation requires three available 
pages in SRAM, one for the directory (dirP) and two for 
the reading (idxP,dataP), which only occupies 1.5KB. If 
more SRAM was available, the results could have been 
returned at other granularities as well. The complete 
search procedure is summarized in Algorithm 1. 

Note that the loadPage procedure in line 4 and 6 re- 
turns NULL if the fetched page is not in valid chrono- 
logical order (with respect to its preceding page) or, if 
the data records, in data pages, are not within the spec- 
ified bucket range. This is consequence of the way the 
garbage collector operates, as it does not update the index 
records during deletions for performance reasons. How- 
ever, these simple checks applied by loadPage ensure that 
we can Safely terminate the search at this point. Finally, 
since the MicroHash index returns records on a record- 
at-a-time basis, we use a final signal finished which no- 
tifies the application that the search procedure has been 
completed. 


Algorithm 1 EqualitySearch 


Input: value: the query (search predicate). 
Output: The records that contains value. 
1: procedure EQUALITYSEARCH(value) 

2 bucket = hash(value); 

3 address = dir P[bucket].idx P; 

4 while ((idx P = loadPage(address)) != NULL) do 

5: for i = 0 to jidxP.size| do 

6 If ((dataP=loadPage(idxP[i].dataP))==NULL) 
7 address=0; break; 

8 If (dataP.record[idxP[i].offset]==value) 

9: signal dataP.record[idxP[i].offset]; 
10: end for 


11: address = idxP.ppp; 
12: end while 
13: signal finished; 


14: end procedure 


6.2 Searching by Timestamp 


In this section we investigate time-based equality and 
range queries. First, note that if index pages were stored 
in a separate physical location, and thus not interleaved 
with data pages, the sorted (by timestamp) file organiza- 
tion would allow us to access any data record in O(1) 
time. However, this would also violate our wear level- 
ing mechanism as we wouldn’t be able to spread out the 
page writes uniformly among data and index pages. An- 
other approach would be to deploy an in-memory address 
translation table, such as the one used in [22] and [23], 
which would hide the details of wear-leveling mecha- 
nism. However, such a structure might be too big given 
the memory constraints of a sensor node and would also 
delay the sensor boot time. 

Efficient search can be supported by a number of dif- 
ferent techniques. One popular technique is to perform 
a binary search over all pages stored on the flash media. 
This would allow us to search in O(logn) time, where 
n is the size of the media. However, for large values of 
n such a strategy is still expensive. For example with a 
512MB flash media and a page size of 512B we would 
need approximately 20 page reads before we find the ex- 
pected record. 

In our approach we investigate two binary search vari- 
ants named: LBSearch and ScaleSearch. LBSearch starts 
out by setting a pessimistic lower bound on which page 
to examine next, and then recursively refines the lower 
bound until the requested page is found. ScaleSearch 
on the other hand exploits knowledge about the underly- 
ing distribution of data and index pages in order to offer 
a more aggressive search method that usually executes 
faster. ScaleSearch is superior to LBSearch when data 
and index pages are roughly uniformly distributed on the 
flash media but its performance deteriorates for skewed 
distributions. 
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Figure 4: Searching By Timestamp. t,: oldest timestamp 
on flash (t-: newest), t,: the query (timestamp), /b: The 
lower bound obtained using either ¢dxjp or idx scated- 


For the remainder of this section we assume that a sen- 
sor S maintains locally some indexed readings for the in- 
terval [t,..t,]. Also let x < y (and x > y) denote that 
the <cycle,, idx, > pair of x is smaller (and respectively 
greater) than the <cycle,,idx,> of y. When S is asked 
for a record with the timestamp ¢,, it follows one of the 
following approaches: 

i) LBSearch: S starts out by setting the lower bound : 
tet 

KR ’ 
texts 
R 





| if cycle==0; 
idx (tg, tas) = 
idx + 





| , otherwise. 


where idz is the address of the last written page and Ra 
constant indicating the maximum number of data records 
per page. It then deploys the LBSearch(ts, idx) pro- 
cedure as illustrated in Algorithm 2. It is easy to see that 
in each recursion step, LBSearch always moves clock- 
wise (increasing time order) and that idx, < idxz,. 


Algorithm 2 LBSearch (No Anchors) 
Input: t,: the query (timestamp), current: begin search ad- 
dress 
Output: The page that contains tg. 

1: procedure LBSEARCH(t,, current) 

2: p = readPage(current); 

if (¢s Index Page(p)) then 

// logical right shift 
return LBSearch(tg, current + 1); 


ti = P.record[0].ts; 
te = P.record[P.lbu].ts; 
if (t1 <tq< ta) then 


3 
4 
>: 
6: else 
7: 
8 
9: 
10: return P; 


11: end if 
12: return LBSearch(tg, current + idxis(tg, t2)); 
13: end if 


14: end procedure 


It is important to note that a lower bound can only 
be estimated if the fetched page, on each step of the re- 
cursion, contains a timestamp value. Our discussion so 


far, assumes that the only pages that carry a timestamp 
are data pages which contain a sequence of data records 
{[ts1, valy]...[ts1, valy]}. In such a case, the LBSearch 
has to shift right until a data page is located. In our exper- 
iments we noted that this deficiency could add in some 
cases 3-4 additional page reads. In order to correct the 
problem we store the last known timestamp inside each 
index page (named Anchor). 

ii) ScaleSearch: When index pages are uniformly 
spread out across the flash media, then a more aggressive 
search strategy might be more effective. In ScaleSearch, 
which is the technique we deployed in MicroHash, in- 
stead of using idajp in the first step we use id& scaled: 


. [= * ids ; if cycle==0; 
td& scatea(tg, ts) = a i tq—ta : 
idx + | ots * n| , otherwise. 


We then use LBSearch in order to refine the search. 
Note that id%scaieq might in fact be larger than idx, 
in which case LBSearch might need to move counter- 
clockwise (decreasing time order). 

Performing a timestamp-based range query Q(tg, a, b) 
is a simple extension of the equality search. More 
specifically, we first perform a ScaleSearch for the 
upper bound 6 (i.e. Q(t,, b)) and then sequentially read 
backwards until a is found. Note that data pages are 
chained in reverse chronological order (i.e. each data 
page maintains the address of the previous data page) 
and therefore this operation is very simple. 


6.3 Search Optimizations 


In the basic MicroHash approach, index pages on flash 
might not be fully occupied. This incurs a significant 
performance penalty when somebody performs a search 
by value, because the system has to read in memory more 
pages than necessary. In this section we present two al- 
ternative methods that alleviate this performance penalty. 
The first method, named Elf-Like Chaining (ELC), elim- 
inates non-full index pages which as a result decreases 
the number of pages required to answer a query, while 
the second method, named Two-Phase Read minimizes 
the number of bytes transferred from the flash media. 


6.3.1 Elf-Like Chaining (ELC) 


In the MicroHash index, pages are chained using a back- 
pointer as illustrated in Figure 5 (named MicroHash 
Chaining). Inspired from the update policy of the ELF 
filesystem [2], we also investigate, and later experimen- 
tally evaluate, the Elf-like Chaining (ELC) mechanism. 
The objective of ELC is to create a linked list in which 
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Figure 5: Index Chaining Methods: a) MicroHash 


Chaining and b) ELF-like Chaining. 


each node, other than the last node, is completely full. 
This is achieved by copying the last non-full index page 
into a newer page, when new index records are requested 
to be added to the index. This procedure continues un- 
til an index page becomes full, at which point it is not 
further updated. 

To better understand the two techniques, consider the 
following scenario (see Figure 5): An index page on flash 
(denoted as p; (i < n)), contains k (k < p3**°) index 
records {ir1, ire, ..., ir} that in our scenario map to di- 
rectory bucket v. Suppose that we create a new data 
page on flash at position p;;1. This triggers the cre- 
ation of / additional index records, which in our scenario 
map to the same bucket v. In MicroHash Chaining 
(MHC), the buffer manager simply allocates a new in- 
dex page for v and keeps the sequence {irj, ira, ..., iri} 
in memory until the LRU replacement policy forces the 
page to be written out. Assuming that the new index se- 
quence is forced out of memory at p;+3, then p; will be 
back-pointed by p;43 as shown in Figure 5. In Elf-Like 
Chaining (LC), the buffer manager reads p; in mem- 
ory and then augments it with the 7 new index records 
(ie. {iri,...,¢rk,---,i71¢K}). However, p; is not up- 
dated due to the write and wear constraint, but instead 
the buffer manager writes the new / + & sequence to the 
end of the flash media (i.e. at p;+3). Note that p; is now 
not backpointed by any other page and will not be uti- 
lized until the block delete, guided by the idx pointer, 
erases it. 

The optimal compaction degree of index pages in 
ELC significantly improves the search performance of 
an index as it is not required to iterate over partially full 
index pages. However, in the worse case, EF. LC’ might in- 
troduce an additional page read per indexed data record. 
Additionally we observed in our experiments, presented 
in Section 8, that ELC requires on average 15% more 
space than the typical MicroHash chaining. In the worst 
case, the space requirement of ELC might double the 
requirement of MHC. 

Consider again the scenario under discussion. This 
time assume that the buffer manager reads p; in memory 
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Figure 6: Sequential Trashing in ELC. 


and then augments p$**° (a full page) new index records 
as shown in Figure 6. That will evict p; to some new ad- 
dress (in our scenario p;+3). However some additional 
ps*© — k records are still in the buffer. Assume that 
these pages are at some point evicted from memory to 
some new flash position (in our scenario p;+5). So far we 
utilized three pages (p;, p;43 and p;45) while the index 
records could fit into only 2 index pages (i.e. k + p3*° 
records, k < Dee’. When the same scenario is repeated, 
then we say that ELC’ suffers from Sequential Trashing 
and ELC will require double the required space to ac- 
commodate all index records. 


6.3.2 Two-Phase Page Reads 


Our discussion so far assumes that pages are read from 
the flash media on a page-by-page basis (usually 512B 
per page). When pages are not fully occupied, such as 
index pages, then a lot of empty bytes (padding) is trans- 
ferred from the flash media to memory. In order to alle- 
viate this burden, in [1] we exploit the fact that reading 
from flash can be performed at any granularity (i.e. as 
small as a single byte). Specifically, we propose the de- 
ployment of a Two-Phase Page Read in which the MCU 
reads a fixed header from flash in the first phase, and then 
reads the exact amount of bytes in the next phase. We 
experimentally evaluated the performance of two-phase 
reads versus single phase reads using the RISE sensor 
node and found that such an approach significantly min- 
imizes energy consumption. 


7 Experimental Methodology 


In this section we describe the details of our experimental 
methodology. 


7.1 Experimental Testbed 


We have implemented MicroHash along with a tiny LRU 
BufferManager in nesC[6], the programming language 
of TinyOS[7]. TinyOS is an open-source operating sys- 
tem designed for wireless embedded sensor nodes. It 
was initially developed at UC-Berkeley and has been de- 
ployed successfully on a wide range of sensors including 
the RISE mote. TinyOS uses a component-based archi- 
tecture that enables programmers to wire together in on- 
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demand basis the minimum required components. This 
minimizes the final code size and energy consumption as 
sensor nodes are extremely power and memory limited. 
nesC [6] is the programming language of TinyOS and it 
realizes its structuring concepts and its execution model. 

Our implementation consists of approximately 5000 
lines of code and requires at least 3KB in SRAM. Specif- 
ically we use one page as a write buffer, two pages for 
reading (i.e. one for an index page and one for a data 
page), one page as an indexing buffer, one for the direc- 
tory and one final page for the root page. In order to 
increase insertion performance and index page compact- 
ness, we also supplement additional index buffers (i.e. 
2.5KB-S5KB). 

We had to write a library that simulates the flash media 
using an operating system file, in order to run our code 
in TOSSIM [8], the simulation environment of TinyOS. 
We additionally wrote a library that intercepts all mes- 
sages communicated from TinyOS to the flash library 
and prints out various statistics and one final library that 
visualizes the flash media using bitmap representations. 


7.2 PowerTOSSIM - Energy Modeling 


PowerTOSSIM is a power modeling extension to 
TOSSIM presented in [14]. In order to simulate the en- 
ergy behavior of the RISE sensor we extended Power- 
TOSSIM and added annotations to the MicroHash struc- 
ture that accurately provide information when the power 
states change in our environment. We have focused our 
attention on precisely capturing the flash performance 
characteristics as opposed to capturing the precise per- 
formance of other less frequently used modules (the ra- 
dio stack, on-chip flash, etc). 

Our power model follows our detailed measurements 
of the RISE platform [1], which are summarized as fol- 
lowing: We use a 14.8 MHz 8051 core operating at 3.3V 
with the following current consumption 14.8mA (On), 
8.2mA (Idle), 0.2uA (Off). We utilize a 128MB flash 
media with a page size of 512B and a block size of 16KB. 
The current to read, write and block delete was 1.17mA, 
37mA and 574A and the time to read in the three pre- 
mentioned states was 6.25ms, 6.25ms, 2.27ms. 

Using these parameters, we performed an extensive 
empirical evaluation of our power model and found that 
PowerTOSSIM is indeed a very useful and quite accu- 
rate tool for modeling energy in a simulation environ- 
ment. For example we measured the energy required to 
store | MB of raw data on an RISE mote and found that 
this operation requires 1526mJ while the same operation 
in our simulation environment returned 1459mJ, which 
has a error of only 5%. On average we found that Pow- 
erTOSSIM provided an accuracy of 92%. 


7.3 Dataset Descriptions 


Since we cannot measure environmental conditions, such 
as temperature or humidity in a simulation environment, 
we adopt a trace-driven experimental methodology in 
which a real dataset is fed into the TOSSIM simulator. 
More specifically, we use the following datasets: 

Washington State Climate: This is a real dataset of 
atmospheric data collected by the Department of Atmo- 
spheric Sciences at the University of Washington [21]. 
Our 268MB dataset contains readings on a minute basis 
between January 2000 and February 2005. The readings, 
which are recorded at a weather logging station in Wash- 
ington, include barometric pressure, wind speed, rela- 
tive humidity, cumulative rain and others. Since many 
of these readings are not typically measured by sensor 
nodes we only index the temperature and pressure read- 
ings, and use the rest readings as part of the data included 
in a record. Note that this is a realistic assumption, as 
sensor nodes may concurrently measure a number of dif- 
ferent parameters. 

Great Duck Island (GDI 2002): This is a real dataset 
from the habitat monitoring project on the Great Duck 
Island in Maine [15]. We use readings from one of 
the 32 nodes that were used in the spring 2002 deploy- 
ment, which included the following readings: light, tem- 
perature, thermopile, thermistor, humidity and voltage. 
Our dataset includes approximately 97,000 readings that 
were recorded between October and November 2002. 


8 Experimental Evaluation 


In this section we present extensive experiments to 
demonstrate the performance effectiveness of the Micro- 
Hash Index structure. The experimental evaluation de- 
scribed in this section focuses on three parameters: i) 
Space Overhead, of maintaining the additional index 
pages, ii) Search Performance, which is defined as the 
average number of pages accessed for finding the re- 
quired record and iii) Energy Consumption, for index- 
ing the data records. Due to the design of the MicroHash 
index, each page was written exactly once during a cycle. 
Therefore there was no need to experimentally evaluate 
the wear-leveling performance. 


8.1 Overhead of Index Pages 


In the first series of experiments we investigate the over- 
head of maintaining the additional index pages on the 
flash media. For this reason we define the overhead ratio 
‘ ot Index Pages : i: 
® as follows: 6 = DataPages+IndexPages’ We TavEstE: 
gate the parameter ® using a) An increasing buffer size 


and b) An increasing data record size. 
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Figure 7: Space Overhead of Index Pages with a) varying 
buffer size and b) varying record size. 


We also evaluate two different index record layouts: a) 
Offset, in which an index record has the following form 
{pageid,offset} and NoOffset, in which an index record 
has the form {pageid}. We use the five year timeseries 
from the Washington state climate dataset and index data 
records based on their temperature and pressure attribute. 
The data record on each of the 2.9M time instances was 
18 bytes (i.e. 8B timestamp + 5x2B readings). 


8.1.1 Increasing Buffer Size 


Figure 7 (top) presents our results using a varying buffer. 
The figure shows that in all cases a larger buffer helps in 
fitting more index records per page which therefore also 
linearly reduces the overall space overhead. In both the 
pressure and temperature case, the noOffset index record 
layout significantly reduces the space overhead as less in- 
formation is required to be stored inside an index record. 


The figure shows that indexing on pressure achieves 
a lower overhead. This is attributed to the fact that the 
pressure changes slower than the temperature over time. 
This leads to fewer evictions of index pages during the 
indexing phase which consequently also increases the in- 
dex page occupancy. We found that a 3KB buffer suffices 
to achieve occupancy of 75-80% in index pages. 


8.1.2 Increasing Data Record Size 


Sensor nodes usually deploy a wide array of sensors, 
such as a photo sensor, magnetometer, accelerometer 
and others. Therefore the data record size on each time 
instance might be larger than the minimum 10B size 
(8B timestamp and 2B data value). Figure 7 (bottom) 
presents our results using a varying data record size. The 
figure shows that in all cases a larger data record size 
decreases the space overhead proportion. Therefore it 
does not become more expensive to store the larger data 
records on flash. 


8.2 Searching By Timestamp 


In the next experimental series, we investigate the aver- 
age number of pages that must be read in order to find 
a record by its timestamp. We search for 100 times- 
tamps selected uniformly at random, from the available 
five year range, and then calculate the average number of 
pages read. Note that if we did not use an index, and thus 
had only data records on the flash, then we could find the 
expected record in O(1) time as we could manipulate the 
position of the record directly. However, this would also 
violate our wear leveling mechanism. 

We evaluate the proposed search by timestamp meth- 
ods LBSearch and ScaleSearch under two different in- 
dex page layouts: a) Anchor, in which every index 
page stores the last known data record timestamp and b) 
NoAnchor, in which an index page does not contain any 
timestamp information. 

Figure 8 shows our results using the Washington state 
climate dataset for both an index on Temperature (Fig- 
ure 8 top) and an Index on Pressure (Figure 8 bottom). 
The figures show that using an anchor inside an index 
pages is a good choice as it usually reduces the number 
of page reads by two, while it does not present a signif- 
icant space overhead (only 8 additional bytes). The fig- 
ures also show that ScaleSearch is superior to LBSearch 
as it exploits the uniform distribution of index pages on 
the flash media. This allows ScaleSearch to get closer to 
the result, in the first step of the algorithm. 

The figures finally show that even though the time 
window of the query is quite large (i.e. 5 years or 
128MB), ScaleSearch is able to find a record by its times- 
tamp in approximately 3.5-5 page reads. Given that a 
page read takes 6.25ms, this operation requires accord- 
ing to the RISE model only 22-32ms or 84-120J. 


8.3. Searching by Value: MicroHash 
Chaining vs. ELF-Like Chaining 


The cost of searching a particular value on the flash me- 
dia is linear with respect to the size of the flash me- 
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Figure 8: Search-By-Timestamp Performance of the Mi- 
croHash Index. 


dia. However, a simple linear scan over 256 thousands 
pages found on a 128MB flash media, would result in 
an overwhelming large search cost. One factor that sig- 
nificantly affects search performance is the occupancy of 
index pages. In the basic MicroHash approach, index 
pages on the flash might not be fully occupied. If index 
pages are not fully utilized, then a search would require 
iterating over more pages than necessary. 


In this section we perform an experimental compar- 
ison of the index chaining strategies presented in Sec- 
tion 6.3. We evaluate both MicroHash Chaining (MHC) 
and Elf-like chaining (ELC) using a fixed 3KB buffer. 
We deploy the chaining methods when the temperature 
is utilized as the index (we obtained similar results for 
pressure). Our evaluation parameters are : a) Indexing 
Performance (pages written) and b) Search Performance 
(pages read). 

Figure 9 (top) shows that MHC always requires less 
page writes than ELC. The reason is that ELC’s strat- 
egy results in about 15% sequential trashing, which is 
the characteristic presented in Section 6.3. Additionally, 
ELC requires a large number of page reads in order to 
replicate some of the index records. This is presented 
in the ELC Total plot, which essentially shows that it 
requires as many page reads as page writes in order to 
index all records. On the other hand, ELC’s strategy re- 
sults in linked lists of fully occupied index pages than 
MHC. This has as a result, an improved search perfor- 
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Figure 9: Comparing MicroHash Chaining (MHC) with 
ELF-like Chaining (ELC) using a) Insertion Performance 
and b) Searching Performance by Value. 


mance since the system is required to fetch less index 
pages during search. This can be observed in Figure 9 
(bottom), in which we present the number of index pages 
read and the total number of pages (index + data). On the 
other hand, we also observe that ELC only reduces the 
overall read gain to about 10%. This happens because 
the reading of data page, dominates the overall reading 
cost. However when searches are more frequent, then 
the 10% is still an advantage and therefore ELC is more 
appropriate than its counterpart MHC. 


8.4 Great Duck Island Trace 


In this last experimental series we index measurements 
from the great duck island study, described in Sec- 
tion 7.3. For this study we allocate a fixed 3KB index 
buffer along with a 4MB flash media that has adequate 
space to store all the 97,000 20-byte data readings. 

In each run, we index on a specific attribute (i.e. 
Light, Temperature, Thermopile, Thermistor, Humidity 
and Voltage). We then record the overhead ratio of index 
pages ®, the energy required by the flash media to con- 
struct the index as well as the average number of page 
reads that were required to find a record by its times- 
tamp. We omit the search by value results, due to lack of 
space, but the results are very similar to those presented 
in the previous subsection. 
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Table 2: Performance Results from Indexing and Searching 
the Great Duck Island dataset. 


Table 2 shows that the index pages never require more 
that 30% more space on the flash media. For some read- 
ings that do not change frequently (e.g. humidity), we 
observe that the overhead is as low as 8%. The table also 
shows that indexing the records has only a small increase 
in energy demand. Specifically, the energy cost of stor- 
ing the records on flash without an index was 3042mJ, 
which is on average only 779mJ less than using an index. 
Therefore maintaining the index records does not impose 
a large energy overhead. Finally the table shows that we 
were able to find any record by its timestamp with 4.75 
page reads on average. 


9 Related Work 


There has been a lot of work in the area of query pro- 
cessing, in-network aggregation and data-centric storage 
in sensor networks. To the best of our knowledge, our 
work is the first that addresses the indexing problem on 
sensor nodes with flash memories. 

A large number of flash-based file systems have been 
proposed in the last few years, including the Linux 
compatible Journaling Flash File System (JFFS and 
JFFS2)[17], the Virtual File Allocation Table (VFAT) 
for Windows compatible devices and the Yet Another 
Flash File System (YAFFS)[18], specifically designed 
for NAND flash with it being portable under Linux, 
uClinux, and Windows CE. The first file system for sen- 
sor nodes was Matchbox and this is provided as an inte- 
gral part of the TinyOS [7] distribution. Recently the Ef- 
ficient Log Structured Flash File System (ELF)[2] shows 
that it offers several advantages over Matchbox includ- 
ing higher read throughput and random access by times- 
tamp. Other filesystems for embedded microcontrollers 
that utilize flash as a storage medium include the Trans- 
actional Flash File System (TFFS) [5]. However the 
main job of a file system is to organize the blocks of 
the storage media into files and directories and to pro- 
vide transaction semantics on these attributes. Therefore 
a filesystem does not support the retrieval of records by 
their value as we do in our approach. 


An R-tree and B-Tree index structure for flash memory 
on portable devices, such as PDA’s and cell phones, has 
been proposed in [22] and [23] respectively. These struc- 
tures use an in-memory address translation table, which 
hides the details of wear-leveling mechanism. However, 
such a structure has a very large footprint (3-4MB) which 
constitutes it inapplicable in the context of microcon- 
trollers with limited SRAM. 

Wear-Leveling techniques have also been reported by 
flash card vendors such as Sandisk [20]. These tech- 
niques are executed by a microcontroller which is located 
inside the flash card. The Wear-Leveling techniques are 
only executed within 4MB zones and are thus local rather 
than global which is the case in MicroHash. A main 
drawback of the local wear-leveling techniques is that 
the writes are no longer spread out uniformly across all 
available pages. Finally these techniques assume a dedi- 
cated controller while our techniques can be executed by 
the microcontroller of the sensor device. 

Systems such as TinyDB[11] and Cougar[16] are op- 
timized for sensor nodes with limited storage and rel- 
atively shorter-epochs, while our techniques are desig- 
nated for sensors with larger external flash memories and 
longer epochs. Note that in TinyDB users are allowed 
to define fixed size materialization points through the 
STORAGE POINT clause. This allows each sensor to 
gather locally in a buffer some readings, which cannot 
be utilized until the materialization point is created in its 
entirety. Therefore even if there was enough storage to 
store MBs of data, the absence of efficient access meth- 
ods makes the retrieval of the desired values expensive. 





10 Conclusions 


In this paper we propose the MicroHash index which is 
an efficient external memory hash index that addresses 
the distinct characteristics of flash memory. We also pro- 
vide an extensive study of NAND flash memory when 
this is used as a storage media of a sensor device. Our 
design can serve several applications, including sensor 
and vehicular networks, which generate temporal data 
and utilize flash as the storage medium. We expect that 
our proposed access method will provide a powerful new 
framework to cope with new types of queries, such as 
temporal or top-k, that have not been addressed ade- 
quately to this date. Our experimental evaluation with 
real traces from environmental and habitant monitoring 
show that the structure we propose is both efficient and 
practical. 
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Abstract 

Wide-area sensing services enable users to query data 
collected from multitudes of widely distributed sensors. 
In this paper, we consider the novel distributed database 
workload characteristics of these services, and present 
IDP, an online, adaptive data placement and replication 
system tailored to this workload. Given a hierarchical 
database, IDP automatically partitions it among a set 
of networked hosts, and replicates portions of it. IDP 
makes decisions based on measurements of access local- 
ity within the database, read and write load for individual 
objects within the database, proximity between queriers 
and potential replicas, and total load on hosts participat- 
ing in the database. Our evaluation of IDP under real and 
synthetic workloads, including flash crowds of queriers, 
demonstrates that in comparison with previously-studied 
replica placement techniques, IDP reduces average re- 
sponse times for user queries by up to a factor of 3 and re- 
duces network traffic for queries, updates, and data move- 
ments by up to an order of magnitude. 


1 Introduction 


Emerging wide-area sensing services [18, 26,27] promise 
to instrument our world in great detail and produce vast 
amounts of data. For example, scientists already use such 
services to make observations of natural phenomena over 
large geographic regions [2,5]; retailers, such as Wal- 
mart [9], plan to monitor their inventory using RFID tags; 
and network operators (ISPs) monitor their traffic using 
a number of software sensors [16]. A key challenge that 
these services face is managing their data and making it 
easily queriable by users. An effective means for address- 
ing this challenge is to store the vast quantity of data in a 
wide-area distributed database, which efficiently handles 
both updates from geographically dispersed sensors and 
queries from users anywhere in the world [14]. 

Like traditional distributed databases, sensing service 
databases must carefully replicate and place data in order 
to ensure efficient operation. Replication is necessary for 
avoiding hot spots and failures within the system, while 
careful data placement is required for minimizing network 
traffic and data access latency. Although replication and 
data placement have been extensively studied in the 
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context of many wide-area systems [10, 12, 24, 32, 36, 
37, 40, 41], existing designs are ill-suited to the unique 
workload properties of sensing services. For example, 
unlike traditional distributed databases, a sensing service 
database typically has a hierarchical organization and a 
write-dominated workload. Moreover, the workload is 
expected to be highly dynamic and to exhibit significant 
spatial read and/or write locality. These unique work- 
load properties, discussed in further detail in this pa- 
per, significantly complicate the design of replication and 
placement techniques. For example, although replicating 
data widely can reduce query response times by spread- 
ing client load among more host machines and providing 
replicas closer to queriers, it also increases network traffic 
for creating replicas and propagating the large volume of 
writes to them. Similarly, placing data near the sources 
of reads/writes can reduce network overheads, but it also 
increases latency and CPU load for answering the hierar- 
chical queries common in sensing services. 

In this paper, we present an online, adaptive data place- 
ment and replication scheme tailored to the unique work- 
load of wide-area sensing services. This scheme, called 
TrisNet Data Placement (IDP), has been developed in the 
context of the IrisNet wide-area sensing system [8]. With 
IDP, each host efficiently and locally decides when to off- 
load data to other hosts and what data to off-load. The 
target hosts are selected such that data accessed together 
tend to reside on the same host. IDP makes such online 
decisions based on workloads, locality of queries, prox- 
imity of queriers and candidate replica locations, and to- 
tal load on the hosts running the service. In making these 
decisions, IDP tries to balance three performance metrics: 
response time, bandwidth used for creating replicas, and 
bandwidth used to keep replicas up-to-date, in a way par- 
ticularly suited to wide-area sensing service workloads. 
Such automatic and adaptive techniques are essential for 
a large-scale, widely-distributed sensing service because 
service administrators cannot be expected to determine 
and maintain an effective partitioning across all the hosts. 

IDP explicitly detects flash crowds (i.e., sudden bursts 
in queries to spatially localized data), replicates in re- 
sponse to them, and sheds load to newly created replicas, 
but only as long as the flash crowd persists. Thereafter, 
if load on the new replicas drops, unneeded replicas are 
destroyed. IDP places new replicas in proximity to the 
sources of queries and updates, but routes queries using a 
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Figure 1: Result of injecting a real query workload into a 
310 PlanetLab host deployment of IrisNet with and with- 
out IDP. A flash crowd is emulated at time = 30 minutes 
by increasing query rate by 300 times. A response time of 
& second represents a timeout. 


combination of proximity routing and randomization, to 
ensure that queries favor nearby replicas but new replicas 
can succeed in drawing query load away from preexisting 
closer replicas. 

We implemented IDP within IrisNet and evaluated 
its performance under real and synthetic sensing system 
workloads. Figure 1 presents a sample result demonstrat- 
ing IDP’s effectiveness (details of the experimental setup 
will be described in Section 7). As shown, IDP helps 
IrisNet tolerate a flash crowd gracefully, keeping the re- 
sponse times close to their pre-flash crowd levels. With- 
out IDP, IrisNet quickly becomes overloaded, resulting in 
higher response times and frequent query timeouts. Fur- 
ther results show the effectiveness of various components 
of IDP and provide a comparison with two previously- 
studied adaptive placement schemes [36,41]. Compared 
to these schemes, IDP reduces average response time for 
user queries by up to a factor of 3 and reduces network 
traffic by up to an order of magnitude, while serving user 
queries, propagating new sensor data to replicas, and ad- 
justing data placements. 

In the remainder of the paper, we describe the charac- 
teristics of wide-area sensing service workloads and the 
architecture of a wide-area sensing system, present the al- 
gorithms that comprise IDP, describe our implementation 
of IDP, evaluate IDP through real deployment and simu- 
lation, briefly discuss related work, and conclude by sum- 
marizing our findings. 


2 Wide-Area Sensing Systems 


Although IDP has been developed in the context of Iris- 
Net, the techniques are tailored more to the workload than 
to the specific sensing system, and hence should be effec- 
tive for many wide-area sensing systems. In this section, 
we describe the workload in further detail by consider- 
ing a few example wide-area sensing services. Then we 


present an architecture for a generic sensing system on 
which these services can be built; IDP will be discussed 
in the context of this generic system, in order to empha- 
size its applicability beyond IrisNet. 


2.1 Wide-Area Sensing Services 


We consider representative services from five classes of 
wide-area sensing services, as summarized in Table 1: 


Asset Tracker: This service is an example of a class of 
services that keeps track of objects, animals or people. 
It can help locate lost items (pets, umbrellas, efc.), per- 
form inventory accounting, or provide alerts when items 
or people deviate from designated routes (children, sol- 
diers, efc.). Tracking can be done visually with cameras 
or by sensing RFID tags on the items. For large organi- 
zations such as Walmart or the U.S. Military, the global 
database may be TBs of data. 


Ocean Monitor: This service is an example of a class 
of environmental monitoring services that collect and 
archive data for scientific studies. A concrete example is 
the Argus coastal monitoring service [2, 18], which uses a 
network of cameras overlooking coastlines, and analyzes 
near-shore phenomena (riptides, sandbar formation, etc.) 
from collections of snapshot and time-lapse images. 


Parking Finder: This service monitors the availability of 
parking spaces and directs users to available spaces near 
their destination (see, e.g., [14, 18]). It is an example of 
a class of services that monitors availability or waiting 
times for restaurants, post offices, highways, etc. Queriers 
tend to be within a few miles of the source of the sensed 
data, and only a small amount of data is kept for each item 
being monitored. 


Network Monitor: This service represents a class of dis- 
tributed network monitoring services where the “sensors” 
monitor network packets. A key feature of this service is 
the large volume of writes. For example, a network mon- 
itoring service using NetFlow [4] summarization at each 
router can generate 100s of GBs per day [16]. We model 
our Network Monitor service after IrisLog [7, 18]. IrisLog 
maintains a multi-resolution history of past measurements 
and pushes the distributed queries to the data. 


Epidemic Alert: This service monitors health-related 
phenomena (number of people sneezing, with fevers, etc.) 
in order to provide early warnings of possible epidemics 
(see, e.g., [3]). When the number of such occurrences sig- 
nificantly exceeds the norm, an alert is raised of a possible 
epidemic. We use this service to consider a trigger-based 
read-write workload in which each object in the hierarchy 
reports an updated total to its parent whenever that total 
has changed significantly, resulting in a possible cascad- 
ing of updates. Trigger-based workloads have not been 
considered previously in the context of data placement, 
but they are an important workload for sensing services. 
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Asset Tracker Ocean Monitor | Parking Finder Network Monitor | Epidemic Alert 
Global DB Size large very large medium large medium 
Write Rate medium low low very high very low 
Read/Write Ratio || low very low low very low one 
Read Burstiness low very low high low very low 
Read Skewness building, skewed root, uniform neighborhd, skewed | domain, uniform uniform, uniform 
R/W Proximity neighborhood root neighborhood domain root 
Consistency variable: secs—mins | relaxed: ~mins variable: secs—mins | strict: secs relaxed: mins 











Table 1: Five representative wide-area sensing services and their characteristics. 


A Qualitative Characterization. In Table 1, we charac- 
terize qualitatively the five representative services along 
seven dimensions. Global DB Size is the size of the global 
database for the service. Note that for Ocean Monitor, 
it includes space for a full-fidelity historical archive, as 
this is standard practice for oceanography studies. For 
Network Monitor, it includes space for a multi-resolution 
history. In order to provide different points of compari- 
son, for the remaining services, we assume only the most 
recent data is stored in the database.! Write Rate is the 
rate at which objects are updated in the global database. 
We assume services are optimized to perform writes only 
when changes occur (e.g., Parking Finder only writes at 
the rate parking space availability changes). Read/Write 
Ratio is the ratio of objects read to objects written. A dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of sensing services is that there 
are typically far more writes than reads, as far more data 
is generated than gets queried. An exception in our suite 
is Epidemic Alert, because we view each triggered update 
as both a read and a write. Read Burstiness refers to the 
frequency and severity of flash crowds, i.e., large num- 
bers of readers at an object in a short window of time. 
For example, Parking Finder has flash crowds right be- 
fore popular sporting events. Read Skewness is measured 
in two dimensions: the geographic scope of the typical 
query (e.g., parking queries are often at the neighborhood 
level) and the uniformity across the objects at a given level 
(e.g., parking queries are skewed toward popular destina- 
tions). R/W Proximity reflects the typical physical dis- 
tance from the querier to the sensors being queried, as 
measured by the lowest level in the hierarchy they have in 
common. For example, an oceanographer may be inter- 
ested in coastlines halfway around the world (root level 
proximity), but a driver is typically interested only in 
parking spaces within a short drive (neighborhood level 
proximity). Consistency refers to the typical query’s tol- 
erance for stale (cached) data. 


2.2 Sensing System Architecture 


We now describe the architecture of a generic wide-area 
sensing system on which the above services can be built. 
At a high level, a sensing system consists of three main 


'This assumption is not crucial for the results that follow. 


components. 


Data Collection. This component collects data from the 
sensors, which may be cameras, RFID readers, micro- 
phones, accelerometers, etc. It also performs service- 
specific filtering close to the sensors, in order to reduce 
high-bit-rate sensed data streams (e.g., video) down to a 
smaller amount of post-processed data. In IrisNet, for ex- 
ample, this component is implemented as Sensing Agents 
(SAs) that run on Internet-connected hosts, each with one 
or more attached sensors. The post-processed data is 
stored as objects in the data storage component, described 
next. 


Data Storage. This component stores and organizes the 
data objects so that users can easily query them. Be- 
cause of the large volume of data and because objects 
are queried far less frequently than they are generated, 
a scalable architecture must distribute the data storage 
so that objects are stored near their sources. Sensed 
data are typically accessed in conjunction with their ori- 
gin geographic location or time. Organizing them hier- 
archically, e.g., according to geographic and/or political 
boundaries, is therefore natural for a broad range of sens- 
ing services. We assume that each sensing service orga- 
nizes its data in its own hierarchies, tailored to its com- 
mon access patterns. For example, the data of the Parking 
Finder may be organized according to a geographic hier- 
archy (for efficient execution of common queries seeking 
empty parking spots near a given destination), while data 
in an Ocean Monitor may further be organized accord- 
ing to timestamps (supporting queries seeking all riptide 
events in the year 2004).? Thus, the storage component 
of a sensing system provides a hierarchical distributed 
database for a sensing service. Let the global database 
of a service denote a sensor database built from the com- 
plete hierarchy for a service and the data collected from 
all the sensors used by that service. A host in the sens- 
ing system contains a part of this database, called its lo- 
cal database. Thus, each sensing service has exactly one 
global database, which can be distributed among multi- 
ple hosts. However, each host may own multiple local 
databases, one for each sensing service using the host. 

In IrisNet, for example, this storage component is 
implemented as Organizing Agents (OAs) that run on 


2A service can have multiple hierarchies over the same data. 
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Internet-connected hosts. The global database is repre- 
sented as a single (large) XML document whose schema 
defines the hierarchy for the service. Note that the hierar- 
chy is logical—any subset of the objects in the hierarchy 
can be placed in a host’s local database. 


Query Processing. A typical query selects a subtree from 
the hierarchy. The query is then routed over the hierar- 
chy, in a top-down fashion, with the query predicates be- 
ing evaluated at each intermediate host. The hierarchy 
also provides opportunities for in-network aggregation— 
as the data objects selected by the query are returned back 
through the hierarchy, each intermediate host aggregates 
the data sent by its children and forwards only the aggre- 
gated results. For example, a query for the total value of 
company assets currently within 100 miles of a given dis- 
aster is efficiently processed in-network by first summing 
up the total asset value within each affected building in 
parallel, then having these totals sent to each city object 
for accumulation in parallel, and so on up the object hi- 
erarchy. This technique, widely used in wireless sensor 
networks [31], is also used in a few existing wide-area 
sensing systems [14, 17,39]. 

For example, in IrisNet, a query is specified in 
XPATH [43], a standard language for querying an XML 
document. Figure 2 shows a portion of an example hi- 
erarchy (for a Parking Finder service), a partitioning of 
the hierarchy among hosts (OAs), and an example of how 
queries are routed on that particular partitioning. The 
hierarchy is geographic, rooted at NE (the northeastern 
United States), continuing downward to PA (state), Pitts- 
burgh (city), Oakland and Shadyside (neighborhoods), 
and then individual city blocks within those neighbor- 
hoods. In the figure, a single physical host holds the NE, 
PA, and Pittsburgh objects (i.e., the data related to the cor- 
responding regions). The (XPATH) query shown is for all 
available parking spaces in either block | or block 3 of 
Oakland. The query is routed first to the Oakland host, 
which forwards subqueries to the block 1 and block 3 
hosts, which respond to the Oakland host, and finally the 
answer is returned to the query front-end. In general, a 
query may require accessing a large number of objects in 
the hierarchy in a specific top-down order, and depending 
on how the hierarchy is partitioned and placed, the query 
may visit many physical hosts. 


3 The Adaptive Data Placement Problem 


In this section, we describe the adaptive data placement 
problem, motivated by the characteristics of wide-area 
sensing services. 


3.1 Data Placement Challenges 


Based on the discussion so far, we summarize the dis- 
tinguishing challenges and constraints for adaptive data 





/USRegion[ @id=’ NE’ |/state[ @id=’PA’] 
/city[@id=’ Pittsburgh’ |/neighborhood[ @id=’ Oakland’ ] 
/block[ @id=’block1’ OR @id=’block3’] 
/parkingSpace[available=’ yes’] 
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Figure 2: Top: An XPATH query. Bottom: A mapping of 
the objects in the hierarchy to seven hosts, and the mes- 
sages sent to answer the query (numbers depict their rel- 
ative order). 


placement for wide-area sensing services as follows: 


Data Access Pattern. The data access patterns for wide- 
area sensing are far more complex than traditional dis- 
tributed file systems or content distribution networks. 
First, the in-network aggregation within a hierarchically- 
organized database requires that different parts of the 
database be accessed in a particular order and the data be 
transmitted between the hosts containing the data. More- 
over, in-network aggregation updates may be trigger- 
based. Second, different queries may select different, pos- 
sibly overlapping, parts of the hierarchy. As a result, the 
typical granularity of access is unknown a priori. 


Dynamic Workload. Since many different sensing ser- 
vices can share the same set of hosts, even the high-level 
access patterns to the hosts are not known a priori. More- 
over, the read and write load patterns may change over 
time and, in particular, the read load may be quite bursty. 
For example, after an earthquake, there may be a sudden 
spike in queries over sensed data from the affected geo- 
graphic region. The data placement should quickly adapt 
to workload dynamics. 


Read/Write Workload. With millions of sensors con- 
stantly collecting new readings, the aggregate update rate 
of the sensor database is potentially quite high (e.g., 100s 
of GB per day for Network Monitor). Moreover, the 
number of writes is often an order of magnitude or more 
greater than the number of reads. Thus, any placement 
must consider the locations of the writers—not just the 
readers—and the number of replicas is constrained by the 
high cost of updating the replicas. 

Capacity Constraints. Each object has a weight (e.g., 
storage requirement, read and write load) and each host 
has a capacity (e.g., storage, processing power) that must 
be respected. 


Wide-area Distribution. The sensors and queriers may 
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span a wide geographic area. On the other hand, many 
services have high R/W proximity. Thus, data placement 
must be done carefully to minimize communication costs 
and exploit any proximity. 


Consistency and Fault Tolerance. Each service’s con- 
sistency and fault tolerance requirements must be met. 
Based on our representative services, we assume best ef- 
fort consistency suffices. (Note that most data have only a 
single writer, e.g., only one sensor updates the availability 
of a given parking space.) For fault tolerance, we ensure 
a minimum number of replicas of each object. 


3.2. Problem Formulation and Hardness 


To capture all these aspects, we formalize the data place- 
ment problem for wide-area sensing services as follows. 
Given a set of global databases (one for each service), 
the hosts where data can be placed, a minimum num- 
ber of copies required for each object, and the capacities 
(storage and computation) of the hosts, adapt to the dy- 
namic workload by determining, in an online fashion, (1) 
the local databases, possibly overlapping, to be placed 
at different hosts, and (2) the assignments of these local 
databases to the hosts such that the capacity of each host 
is respected, the minimum number of copies (at least) is 
maintained for each object, the average query latency is 
low, and the wide-area traffic is low. 

Given the complexity of this task, it is not surprising 
that even dramatically simplified versions of this prob- 
lem are NP-hard. For example, even when there is an un- 
bounded number of hosts, all hosts have the same capac- 
ity C, all pairs of hosts have the same latency, the query 
workload is known, and there are no database writes, the 
problem of fragmenting a global database into a set of 
fragments of size at most C’, such that the average query 
latency is below a given threshold, is NP-hard. 

Because the global hierarchical database can be ab- 
stracted as a tree, selecting fragments is a form of graph 
(tree) partitioning and assigning fragments is a form of 
graph (tree) embedding. Many approximation algorithms 
have been proposed for graph partitioning and graph em- 
bedding problems (e.g., in the VLSI circuit optimization 
literature [25,38]). None of these proposed solutions ad- 
dress the complex problem we consider. However, we get 
the following two (intuitive) insights from the existing ap- 
proximation algorithms, which we use in IDP. First, the 
final partitions are highly-connected clusters. If, as in our 
case, the given graph is a tree, each partition is a subtree 
of the graph. Second, if the edges are weighted (in our 
case, the weights reflect the frequency in which a hop in 
the object hierarchy is taken during query routing), and 
the objective is to minimize the cost of the edges between 
partitions, most of the heavy edges are within partitions. 


3By a reduction from the Knapsack problem. 


4 IDP Algorithms 


Due to the complexity of optimal data placement, IDP re- 
lies on a number of practical heuristics that exploit the 
unique properties of sensing services. Our solution con- 
sists of three simplifications. First, each host selects 
what parts of its local database to off-load using efficient 
heuristics, instead of using expensive optimal algorithms. 
Second, each host decides when to off-load or replicate 
data independently, based on its local load statistics. Fi- 
nally, to mitigate the suboptimal results of these local 
decisions, we use placement heuristics that aim to yield 
“good” global clustering of objects. These three compo- 
nents, called Selection, Reaction, and Placement respec- 
tively, are described below. 


4.1 Fragment Selection 


The selection component of IDP identifies the fragments 
of its local database (i.e., the sets of objects) that should 
be transferred to a remote host. The fragments are se- 
lected so as to decrease the local load below a threshold 
while minimizing the wide-area traffic for data movement 
and queries. At a high level, fragment selection involves 
partitioning trees. However, previous tree partitioning al- 
gorithms [30, 38] tend to incur high computational costs 
with their O(n°) (n = number of objects) complexity, and 
hence prevent a host from shedding load promptly. For 
example, in IrisNet, using a 3 GHz machine with | GB 
RAM, the algorithms in [30,38] take tens of minutes to 
optimally partition a hierarchical database with 1000 ob- 
jects. Such excessive computational overhead would pre- 
vent IDP from shedding load in a prompt fashion. On 
the other hand, trivial algorithms (e.g., the greedy algo- 
rithm in Section 7.1.1) do not yield “good” fragmenta- 
tion. To address this limitation, we exploit properties of 
typical query workloads to devise heuristics that provide 
near optimal fragmentation with O(n) complexity. We 
call our algorithm POST (Partitioning into Optimal Sub- 
Trees). As a comparison, under the same experimental 
setup used with the aforementioned optimal algorithms, 
POST computes the result in a few seconds. Below we 
describe the algorithm. 


Database Partitioning with POST. We use the following 
terminology in our discussion. For a given host, let G; 
denote the set of (/nternal) objects in the local database, 
and G'g denote the set of non-local (External) objects (re- 
siding on other hosts) and the set of query sources. De- 
fine the workload graph (Figure 3) to be a directed acyclic 
graph where the nodes are the union of G; and Gz, and 
the edges are pointers connecting parent objects to child 
objects in the hierarchy and sources to objects. Under 
a given workload, an edge in the workload graph has 
a weight corresponding to the rate of queries along that 
edge (the weight is determined by locally collected statis- 
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Figure 3: The workload graph of a host. Gy represents 
the local database and G'g is a set of objects on other 
hosts. The edges are labeled with the load on the corre- 
sponding edge. The circles labeled T, and T> represent 
two fragments of the local database of size 3. 


tics, as described in Section 6.1). The weight of a node in 
G_ is defined as the sum of the weights of all its incoming 
edges (corresponding to its query load) and the weights 
of all its outgoing edges to nodes in G'g (corresponding 
to its message load). 

For any set T’ of objects within G;, we define T’s 
cost to be the sum of the weights of nodes in T’. The 
cutinternal Of T is the total weight of the edges coming 
from some node in G, to some node in 7, and it cor- 
responds to the additional communication overhead in- 
curred if J’ were transferred. The cutesternai is the to- 
tal weight of the edges coming from some node in Gg 
to some node in T’, and it corresponds to the reduction of 
load on the node if 7’ were transferred. In Figure 3, the 
cutinternal Of T) is 10, while the cuterternal iS 15. 

Intuitively, to select a good fragment, we should min- 
imize Cutinternal (achieved by T» in Figure 3) so that it 
introduces the minimum number of additional subqueries 
or maximize cutexternal (achieved by T; in Figure 3) so 
that it is the most effective in reducing external load. 

To design an efficient fragmentation algorithm for sens- 
ing services, we exploit the following important charac- 
teristics in their workloads: A typical query in a hier- 
archical sensor database accesses all objects in a com- 
plete subtree of the tree represented by the database, and 
the query can be routed directly to the root of the sub- 
tree. This observation is well supported by the IrisLog [7] 
query trace (more details in Section 7), which shows that 
more than 99% of user requests select a complete subtree 
from the global database. Moreover, users make queries 
on all the levels in the hierarchy, with some levels being 
more popular than the others. Under such access patterns, 
the optimal partition T' is typically a subtree. The reason 
is that transferring only part of a subtree T from a host 1; 
to another host Hz may imply that a top-down query ac- 
cesses objects in H, (the top of T’) then in M2 (the middle 
of T) and then back in H, (the bottom of 7’), resulting in 
a suboptimal solution. 

The above observation enables POST to restrict the 


search space and run in linear time. POST sequentially 
scans through all the nodes of the workload graph, and for 
each node it considers the whole subtree rooted at it. For 
all the subtrees with costs smaller than the given capac- 
ity C, it outputs the one with the optimal objective. The 
search space is further decreased by scanning the nodes 
in the workload-graph in a bottom-up fashion, thus con- 
sidering the lower cost subtrees near the leaves before the 
higher cost subtrees further up the tree. As mentioned be- 
fore, in typical settings, POST takes a few seconds to run. 
Yet, as we will show in Section 7.1.1, the quality of the 
resulting fragmentation, in practice, is very close to that 
of the O(n?) optimal algorithms that take tens of minutes 
to run. 

IDP uses POST with different objective functions for 
different situations. For example, POST could choose the 
subtree that maximizes the value of cuterternal- In Fig- 
ure 3, T; denotes such a fragment. Replicating or splitting 
such fragments would be effective in reducing the external 
load on the host. Note that this objective tends to choose 
large fragments since cuterternal increases with size. Al- 
ternatively, POST could minimize the value of cutinternal- 
In Figure 3, T> denotes such a fragment. Splitting such 
fragments would minimize any resulting increase in the 
host hop counts of queries. Unfortunately, this objective 
tends to pick small fragments which may slow down the 
load shedding. To avoid this, POST only considers frag- 
ments of size greater that C'/2, where C' is a parame- 
ter (discussed next) specifying the cost of the fragments 
POST must select. 


Parameters of Post. IDP must choose a value for C’ to 
pass to the POST algorithm. C' can be chosen to be the 
smallest amount Ci; of load whose removal makes the 
host underloaded. This minimizes the network traffic cost 
of data placement, but the host may become overloaded 
again easily. A C far greater than C,,,;,, would protect the 
host from overload but increase the overhead and duration 
of a load shedding event. This choice is equivalent to hav- 
ing two thresholds in the system: the load shedding is trig- 
gered when the load is above a high-watermark threshold 
Thpien, and at that point the load is shed until the load goes 
below a low-watermark threshold Thj,,. In addition to 
these two thresholds, IDP uses a deletion threshold Thge 
that characterizes the lowest load at an object replica that 
still justifies retaining that replica. 


Load Estimation. Each host needs to monitor its load 
in order to decide when to start shedding load. The load 
could be estimated using an exponentially-decaying aver- 
age, Lay, of the instantaneous loads, L;, on all the ob- 
jects in the local database. However, after shedding load, 
Lavg Overestimates the actual load for a while, because its 
time-decaying average is unduly inflated by the load just 
prior to shedding. As a result, unwarranted further shed- 
ding could occur repeatedly. A possible fix would be to 
prevent the host from shedding load until La,g becomes 
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valid; however, this approach would react too slowly to 
increasing flash crowds. Instead, we adapt a technique 
used by TCP to estimate its retransmission time out val- 
ues [20]. We maintain the exponentially-decaying aver- 
age, Vaug, of the value |Log — L;|, and then estimate the 
load as Layg — 2Vavyg, until Layg again becomes valid. 
Our experiments show that this provides a stable estimate 
of a host’s local load. 


4.2 Reaction 


In IDP, hosts exchange database fragments in order to 
adapt to changing workloads, using the following four op- 
erations: 


e Delete removes a fragment from the local database. 
IDP ensures that each object maintains a minimum 
number of replicas (defined by the service author as a 
fault tolerance parameter), by not permitting deletes 
that would violate the specified minimum. 

e Coalesce merges a fragment from a remote host into 
the local database. If the local database already con- 
tains some part of the fragment, it gets overwrit- 
ten. Proactive coalesce retrieves a fragment and co- 
alesces it. IDP uses this to reduce communication 
cost and thereby improve performance. 

e Split deletes a fragment from the local database and 
sends it to a host where the fragment gets coalesced. 

e Replicate creates a replica of a fragment and sends it 
to a host where the fragment gets coalesced. 


Naturally, the appropriate action to take at a given time 
depends on the conditions at the hosts. The following 
summarizes five host conditions and the corresponding 
actions taken by IDP: 


1. Read/write load of an object is below Thge;: IDP can 
delete the object if it has more than the minimum 
number of replicas. 

2. Read load of the host is above the threshold Thpjgn: 
IDP must delete some objects (by applying the above 
action, as appropriate), replicate a fragment, or split 
the local database. As discussed in Section 4.1, IDP 
replicates or splits based on (1) whether POST maxi- 
mizes CcUtexternal OF CUtinternal and (2) the capacity 
of the target host to handle part or all of the frag- 
ment’s load. 

3. A local database is too large: IDP must delete some 
objects or split the database. 

4. Write load of the host is above Thyign: IDP must 
replicate a fragment or split the database. 

5. The host is generating a lot of subqueries for an ob- 
ject owned by some other host: To eliminate these 
subqueries, IDP proactively coalesces the object. If 
the host is overloaded as a result, IDP will take addi- 
tional steps to shed load. 


4.3 Fragment Placement 


Given a fragment and its load information, IDP must find, 
through a suitable discovery mechanism, a host that can 
take the extra load. The simplest approach selects a ran- 
dom host capable of taking the extra load. However, this 
may require a query to visit multiple hosts, increasing 
query latency. Therefore, we use two heuristics that ex- 
ploit the query and data source characteristics to improve 
the overall performance. 

The first heuristic uses our previous observation that 
subtrees of the global database should be kept as clustered 
as possible. Thus the host discovery component first con- 
siders the neighboring hosts as possible destinations for a 
fragment. A host H, is a neighbor of fragment f if H, 
owns an object that is a parent or a child of some object 
in f. A host Hg, trying to split or replicate a fragment, 
f, first sees if any of the neighboring hosts of f can take 
the extra load, and if such a host is found, f is sent to 
it. If more than one neighboring host is capable of taking 
the extra load, then the one having the highest adjacency 
score is chosen. The adjacency score of a host H, with re- 
spect to the fragment f is the expected reduction of read 
traffic (based on local statistics) if f is placed in Hy. This 
helps maintain large clusters throughout the system. 

When no suitable neighboring host is found, IDP’s sec- 
ond heuristic searches for the host capable of taking the 
extra load that is the closest to the optimal location among 
all such hosts. The optimal location for an object is the 
weighted mid-point of its read and write sources. We ac- 
count for the location of sources using the GNP [34] net- 
work mapping system. Specifically, each component of 
the sensing system (sensor, host, or client web interface) 
has GNP coordinates, and the cartesian distance between 
hosts is used to estimate the latency between them. If 
the read and write loads of an object are R and W, and 
the average read and write source locations are GN P,ead 
and GN Pwrite, then the optimal location is given by 
GN Popt = SGN Bread AGN Busia. The optimal loca- 
tion of a fragment is the average of the optimal locations 
of all the objects in the fragment. 


4.4 A Simple Run 


Intuitively, IDP achieves its goal by letting hosts quickly 
readjust their loads by efficiently partitioning or replicat- 
ing objects and by keeping the neighboring objects clus- 
tered. We illustrate a simple run of IDP in Figure 4. Rect- 
angular boxes represent hosts and the trees represent their 
local databases. Initially the global database is placed at 
one host (1), which experiences high read and write load. 
To shed write load the host then determines two fragments 
(one containing object 5 and the other containing objects 
3 and 6) for splitting. The fragments are then placed at 
newly-discovered hosts near the write sources (2). To 
shed read load, it then determines two more fragments 
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Figure 4: A simple adaptive data placement scenario. 





and places them in hosts already owning objects adjacent 
to the fragments (3). 


5 Replica Selection During Queries 


While processing a query, if a host’s local database does 
not contain some objects required by the query, sub- 
queries are generated to gather the missing objects. Be- 
cause the global database is split or replicated at the gran- 
ularity of individual objects, IDP can route subqueries to 
any of the replicas of the required objects. Two simple 
replica selection strategies are proximity selection that se- 
lects the closest replica and random selection that selects 
a random replica. However, as we will show in Section 7, 
these simple strategies are not very effective for sensing 
services. For example, in the presence of read-locality, 
proximity selection fails to shed load from the closest (and 
the most overloaded) replica. Therefore, we use the fol- 
lowing randomized selection algorithm. 


Randomized Response-Time Selection. Another pos- 
sible policy is to select the replica with the smallest ex- 
pected response time (network latency plus the host pro- 
cessing time). Each host models the response time of the 
replicas using the moving averages of their previous ac- 
tual response times. Note that when the load of all the 
replicas are similar (i.e., their host processing times are 
comparable), the choice is determined by network laten- 
cies. This may cause load oscillation of the optimally 
placed host due to a herd effect [13]. To avoid this oscilla- 
tion, we instead use the following randomized response- 
time (RRT) algorithm. Each host, when it contacts a 
replica r;, measures its response times and uses them to 
estimate r;’s expected response time e;. Suppose a host 
is considering the replicas in increasing order of response 
time, 71,72,---,7n- The algorithm assigns a weight w; 
to replica r; according to where e; falls within the range 
€1 to ey, as follows: wi = (en — e;)/(€n — €1). Finally 
it normalizes the weights to compute the selection prob- 
ability p; of r; as pp = wi/ > j Uy. Note that if all the 
hosts are similarly loaded, RRT prefers nearby replicas. 
If the replicas are at similar distances, RRT prefers the 
most lightly-loaded host. In addition, the randomization 
prevents the herd effect. 


6 Implementation Details 


We now sketch our implementation of IDP in IrisNet, in- 
cluding the various modules and parameter settings. 


6.1 Implementation in IrisNet 


Our implementation of IDP consists of three modules. 


The Stat-Keeper Module. This module runs in each 
IrisNet OA (i.e., at each host). For each object, we par- 
tition its read traffic into internal reads, in which the 
object is read immediately after reading its parent on 
the same OA, and external reads, in which a (sub)query 
is routed directly to the object from the user query in- 
terface or another OA. For each object in an OA’s lo- 
cal database, the stat-keeper maintains (1) the object’s 
storage requirements, (2) its external read load, de- 
fined as an exponentially-decaying average of the rate 
of external reads, (3) its internal read load, defined as 
an exponentially-decaying average of the rate of inter- 
nal reads, (4) its (external) write load, defined as an 
exponentially-decaying average of the rate of writes, (5) 
GNPyeag, and (6) GNPy rites (GNP yeag and GNP write are de- 
fined in Section 4.3.) 


Moreover, the stat-keeper maintains the current size, 
aggregate read load, and aggregate write load for each lo- 
cal database. When an OA with multiple local databases 
(from multiple co-existing services) incurs excessive load, 
the local database with maximum size or load sheds its 
load. 


The module is implemented as a light weight thread 
within the query processing component of the OA. On re- 
ceiving a query or an update, the relevant statistics (main- 
tained in the main memory) are updated, incurring very 
negligible overhead (< 1% CPU load). 


The Load Adjusting Module. This module is at the cen- 
ter of IDP’s dynamic data placement algorithm. It uses 
different statistics gathered by the stat-keeper module, and 
when the OA is overloaded, performs the tasks described 
in Section 4.1 and Section 4.2. 


The OA Discovery Module. This module performs the 
tasks described in Section 4.3 and acts as a matchmaker 
between the OAs looking to shed load and the OAs capa- 
ble of taking extra load. 


Currently, the first heuristic described in Section 4.3 
(selecting neighboring nodes) is implemented in a dis- 
tributed way. Each OA exchanges its current load in- 
formation with its neighboring OAs by piggybacking it 
with the normal query and response traffic. Thus each 
OA knows how much extra load each of its neighboring 
OAs can take, and can decide if any of these OAs can ac- 
cept the load of a replicated or split fragment. The second 
heuristic (selecting optimally located nodes), however, is 
implemented using a centralized directory server where 
underloaded OAs periodically send their location and load 
information. Our future work includes implementing this 
functionality as a distributed service running on IrisNet 
itself. 
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6.2 Parameter Settings 


We next present the tradeoffs posed by different POST 
parameters and their settings within our implementation. 
The values are chosen based on experiments with our im- 
plementation subjected to a real workload (more details in 
Section 7.1 and in [33]). 


Watermark Thresholds. The value of the high water- 
mark threshold Thpjgn is set according to the capacity of 
an OA (e.g., the number of objects per minute that can be 
processed by queries). The value of the low watermark 
threshold 7h;,,, poses the following tradeoff. A smaller 
value of Thj,, increases the data placement cost (and the 
average response time) due to increased fragmentation of 
the global database. However, a larger value of Thioy 
causes data placement thrashing, particularly when the 
workload is bursty. Our experiments in [33] show that 
a value of Thigy = 2TMnigh provides a good balance among 
different degrees of burstiness. 


Deletion Threshold. The deletion threshold Thy,; for an 
object presents additional trade-offs. A small Thg.; keeps 
replicas even if they are not required. This increases the 
local database size and hence the OA processing time.* 
A high Thg.j can remove replicas prematurely, increasing 
the data placement cost. Based on our experiments, we set 
the threshold such that an object gets deleted if it receives 
no queries in the past 30 minutes (and the object has more 
than the minimum number of replicas). 

We use these parameter settings in our experiment eval- 
uation, discussed next. 


7 Experimental Evaluation 


Our evaluation consists of the following two steps. First, 
we use a real workload with our deployment of IDP 
(within IrisNet) running on the PlanetLab to study how 
IDP’s different components work in practice. Then, we 
use simulation and synthetic workloads to understand 
how sensitive IDP is to different workloads. 


7.1 Performance in Real Deployment 


In this section, we evaluate IDP using IrisLog, an IrisNet- 
based Network Monitor application deployed on 310 
PlanetLab hosts. Each PlanetLab host in our deployment 
runs an IrisNet OA. Computer programs running on each 
PlanetLab host collect resource usage statistics, and work 
as sensors to report to the local OA once every 30 seconds. 
We drive our evaluation by using IrisLogTrace, a real user 
query trace® collected from our IrisLog deployment on 
the PlanetLab from 11/2003 to 8/2004 (Table 2). Because 


Tn existing DOM-based XML database engines, query processing 
time increases with the local database size. 

5 Available at http://www. intel-iris.net/ilog- 
trace/. 





6467 (100%) 
6409 (99.1%) 
401 (6%) 
1215 (19%) 
3188 (49%) 


Total queries 








Queries selecting a complete subtree 
Queries selecting all the data 
Queries selecting a country 
Queries selecting a region 




















Queries selecting a site 1469 (23%) 
Queries selecting a host 136 (2%) 
Queries not selecting a complete subtree 58 (0.9%) 





Table 2: IrisLogTrace: Trace of user queries from 
11/10/2003 to 8/27/2004 for the IrisLog application de- 
ployed on 310 PlanetLab hosts. 


the trace is relatively sparse, we replay this trace with a 
speedup factor, defined as the ratio between the original 
duration of the trace and the replay time. For the experi- 
ments requiring longer traces than what we have, we con- 
catenate our trace to construct a longer trace. At the be- 
ginning of each experiment, the global database is ran- 
domly partitioned among a small group of hosts. As the 
workload is applied, IDP distributes the database among 
the available hosts, with the data placement costs decreas- 
ing over time. We say that the system has reached initial 
steady state if, under our reference workload, no data re- 
location occurs within a period of 2 hours. We experimen- 
tally ensured that this choice of period was reasonable. In 
all our experiments, we measure the cost of data place- 
ment from the very beginning of the experiment, while all 
other metrics (e.g., response time) are measured after the 
system has reached its initial steady state, at which point 
the specific workload to be studied is started. 

Figure 1 demonstrates the overall performance of IDP. 
As shown, IDP helps IrisNet maintain reasonable re- 
sponse times even under a high flash-crowd. Without IDP, 
IrisNet becomes overloaded and results in high response 
times and timeouts. 

We now evaluate the individual components of IDP. 


7.1.1 Partitioning Heuristics 


This section evaluates POST and compares it with three 
hypothetical algorithms: GREEDY, LOCALOPT and OR- 
ACLE. In GREEDY, overloaded hosts evict individual ob- 
jects in decreasing order of their loads. As a result, hosts 
make decisions with finer granularity, but do not try to 
keep the hierarchical objects clustered. In LOCALOPT, 
each host partitions its XML fragment using an optimal 
tree partitioning algorithm [30] with O(n?) complexity. 
However, because each invocation of LOCALOPT takes 
tens of minutes of computation time, we do not use it in 
our live experiments on the PlanetLab. ORACLE is an of- 
fline approach that takes the entire XML database and the 
query workload and computes the optimal fragmentation 
(again, using the algorithm in [30]). ORACLE cannot be 
used in a real system and only serves as a lower bound for 
comparison purposes. 

Our evaluation consists of two phases. In Phase 1, we 
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Figure 5: Comparing different fragmentation algorithms. 
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fragment the IrisLog database by using all but the last 
1000 queries of IrisLogTrace as warm-up data. To do 
this within a reasonable amount of time, we perform this 
phase on the Emulab testbed [6] on a LAN. This enables 
us to use a large speedup factor of 1200 and finish this 
phase in a short period of time. We also assign each Em- 
ulab host its GNP coordinates that can be used to model 
the latency between any two emulated hosts if required. 


In Phase 2 of our experiment, we place the fragments 
created in Phase | in our PlanetLab deployment and inject 
the last 1000 queries from IrisLogTrace. 


To understand the advantage of POST’s adaptive frag- 
mentation, we also use Static-POST which, under all 
speedup factors, starts from the same warm-up data (gen- 
erated from Phase | with a speedup factor of 1200) and 
does not further fragment the database during Phase 2. 


Figure 5(a) plots the cumulative overhead of the frag- 
mentation algorithms over time during the warm-up phase 
of the experiment. The graph shows that the amount of 
fragmentation decreases over time, which means that our 
load-based invocations of the algorithms do converge un- 
der this workload. GREEDY incurs higher overhead than 
POST because GREEDY’s non-clustering fragmentation 
increases the overall system load which makes the hosts 
fragment more often. We do not use LOCALOPT or OR- 
ACLE in this experiment due to their excessive computa- 
tion overhead. 


Replaying IrisLogTrace with a high speedup factor on 
IrisLog overloads the hosts. Because of this overload, the 
response of a typical query may return only a fraction of 
the requested objects. The remaining objects reside in 
overloaded hosts that fail to respond to a query within a 
timeout period (default 8 seconds in IrisNet). We define 
the unavailability of a query to be the fraction of the re- 
quested objects not returned in the answer. Figure 5(b) 
shows the average unavailability of IrisLog under differ- 
ent fragmentation algorithms and under different speedup 
factors. GREEDY is very sensitive to load and suffers from 
high unavailability even under relatively smaller speedup 
factors (i.e., smaller load). This is because GREEDY pro- 
duces suboptimal fragments and overloads the system by 
generating a large number of subqueries per query (Fig- 


ure 5(c)). POST is significantly more robust and it re- 
turns most objects even at a higher speedup factor. The 
effectiveness of POST comes from its superior choice of 
fragments, which generate a near optimal number of sub- 
queries (as shown in Figure 5(c)). The difference between 
Static-POST and POST in Figure 5(b) demonstrates the 
importance of adaptive load-shedding for better robust- 
ness against a flash-crowd-like event. 


7.1.2 Data Placement Heuristics 


We now evaluate the effectiveness of different heuristics 
described in Section 4.3 for choosing a target host for a 
fragment. The heuristics are compared to the naive ap- 
proach of choosing any random host that can accept the 
extra load. We start this experiment by placing the frag- 
ments generated by Phase | of the previous experiment 
and then replaying the last 1000 queries from IrisLog- 
Trace with a moderate speedup factor. In different set- 
tings, we use a different combination of placement heuris- 
tics. We represent the cost of a data transfer using the 
metric object-sec, which is the product of the number of 
objects transferred and the latency between the source and 
the destination. Intuitively, this metric captures both the 
amount of data transferred and the distance over which it 
is transferred. The results of this experiment are shown 
in Figure 6. As mentioned before, response times and 
read/write traffic are computed only in the second phase 
of the experiment (done on the PlanetLab), while the data 
placement cost includes the cost incurred in both phases. 

The first heuristic Opt Loc, choosing a host near the 
optimal location, reduces network latency and traffic, as 
shown in Figure 6. The second heuristic Clustering, 
choosing a neighboring host, reduces the number of hops 
between hosts. This is due to the fact that the heuristic 
increases the average cluster size (25% increase on aver- 
age in our results). To achieve the best of both heuristics, 
we use them together as follows. Because host process- 
ing time dominates network latency, we first try to find a 
neighboring host capable of taking the extra load; only if 
no such host exists, we use the second heuristic to find a 
host near the optimal location. This has the following in- 
teresting implication: because the read and write sources 
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Figure 6: Effect of data placement heuristics on query response time and network overhead. 
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Figure 7: Change in load of a host and replica count of a fragment after a burst of read traffic. 


of the objects that are adjacent in the global database are 
expected to be nearby (because of read-write locality of 
sensor data), first placing an object in the optimal host and 
then placing the adjacent objects in the same host auto- 
matically places the objects near the optimal location. As 
shown in the graph, the combination of the two heuristics 
reduces the total response time and read network traffic, 
with a slight increase in write network traffic. Also note 
that the data placement cost is many times smaller than 
the read/write cost, showing that IDP has little overhead. 


7.1.3 Replica Selection Heuristics 


To demonstrate the effect of different replica selection 
heuristics, we do the following experiment. We place a 
fragment in a host H on the PlanetLab. We start issuing 
queries from a nearby location so that H is the optimal 
host for the reader. At time t < 10, the load of the host 
is below the threshold ( = 35, the maximum load H can 
handle). At ¢ = 10, we increase the query rate by a factor 
of 10. This flash crowd exists until ¢ = 50, after which 
the read load drops below the threshold. As the query 
rate increases, the host creates more and more replicas. 
In different versions of this experiment, we use different 
heuristics to select a replica to which the query is sent. 
We plot the load of the host H and the number of replicas 
at different times in Figure 7. 

With proximity-based replica selection, host H be- 
comes overloaded and creates new replicas. However, as 
expected, all the load shedding efforts are in vain because 


all the queries continue to go to H. As the figure shows, 
its current load promptly goes up (the peak value 400 is 
not shown in the graph) while all the newly created repli- 
cas remain unused and eventually get deleted. 


With random selection, the load is uniformly dis- 
tributed among the replicas. As shown in Figure 7, as 
the load increases, fragments are replicated among the 
hosts until the load of each host goes below the thresh- 
old (t = 20). However, after the flash crowd disappears 
(t = 50), all the replicas still get the same equal frac- 
tion of the total load. In this particular experiment, at 
t = 51, the average load of each replica is slightly be- 
low the threshold used for deletion of objects. Because of 
the randomized deletion decision, two replicas get deleted 
at t = 57. This raises the average load of each replica 
above the deletion threshold. As a result, these replicas 
remain in the system and consume additional resources 
(Figure 7(b)). 


Randomized response-time (RRT) selection shows the 
same good load balancing properties of random selection. 
Moreover, after the flash crowd disappears, the replica at 
the optimal location gets most of the read load. Thus, 
the other replicas become underloaded and eventually get 
deleted. Furthermore, because RRT incorporates esti- 
mated response times of replicas in its replica selection, it 
significantly reduces the query response time (by around 
25% and 10% compared to proximity-based and random 
selection, respectively). This demonstrates the effective- 
ness of RRT for sensing services. 
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Figure 8: Effect of varying the Read rate, the Write rate, and the R/W proximity. 


7.2 Sensitivity Analysis with Simulation 


We now use simulation to understand how IDP performs 
as the different parameters of the workload change. Our 
IrisNet simulator enables us to use a larger setup (with 
10,000 hosts) than our PlanetLab deployment of IrisLog. 
Each simulated host is given multi-dimensional coordi- 
nates based on measurements from the GNP [34] network 
mapping system, and the cartesian distance between hosts 
estimates the latency between them. We use the GNP co- 
ordinates of the 867 hosts from [34]. Because the sim- 
ulated hosts and sensors outnumber the available GNP 
coordinates by two orders of magnitude, we emulate ad- 
ditional GNP coordinates by adding small random noise 
to the actual GNP coordinates. To approximate the geo- 
graphic locality of sensors, we make sure that sensors that 
report to sibling leaf objects are assigned nearby GNP co- 
ordinates (e.g., the sensors that report to block 1, 2, and 3 
of Oakland have nearby coordinates). The simulator does 
not model the available bandwidth between hosts in the 
network. However, most messages are small and, there- 
fore, their transmission times will be limited more by la- 
tency than by bandwidth. Unless otherwise stated, we use 
IrisLogTrace with an appropriate speedup factor for our 
read workload. For our write workload, we assume that 
every sensor reports data once every 30 seconds. 


We compare IDP with the following existing adaptive 
data placement approaches. In the first approach, aggres- 
sive replication (AR), a host maintains replicas of the ob- 
jects it has read from other hosts. The second approach, 
adaptive data replication (ADR), uses the algorithm pro- 
posed in [41]. Although ADR provably minimizes the 
amount of replication compared to aggressive replication, 
it incurs a higher communication cost. This is because, 
for general topologies, it requires building a spanning tree 
of the hosts and communicating only through that tree, 
which is crucial for the optimality of its data placement 
overhead. In all the schemes, if a host has insufficient 
capacity to store the new objects, it replaces a randomly- 
chosen least-recently-used object. 


Note that comparing IDP with ADR or AR is not an 


apples-to-apples comparison, since ADR and AR were 
designed for different workloads. Still, our experiments 
provide important insight about their performance under 
a sensing workload. For lack of space, we present only 
a few interesting results. More details of the simulation 
setup and additional results can be found in [33]. 


Read and Write Rate. Figure 8(a) shows that for a 
given write rate (16, 000 objects/min),° the average query 
response time of IDP increases slightly with the read 
rate. This is because of the increased fragmentation due 
to higher system load. Surprisingly, even with AR, the 
response time increases with the read rate. The reason 
behind this counter-intuitive performance is that AR is 
oblivious to data clustering. ADR has the worst response 
time because it communicates over a spanning tree, ig- 
nores data clustering, and does not consider the hierar- 
chical data access patterns. At all the read rates shown 
in Figure 8(a), IDP performs significantly better than the 
other algorithms. Similarly, our experiments have shown 
that IDP incurs significantly less read traffic than these 
algorithms across all the read rates. 

In Figure 8(b), we vary the write rate with a constant 
read rate (40 objects/min). As expected, the write cost in- 
creases as the write rate increases. Although both ADR 
and IDP create similar numbers of replicas, ADR incurs 
a higher write cost because updates are propagated us- 
ing a spanning tree overlay and, therefore, they traverse 
longer distances. AR incurs more cost than IDP, because 
it fails to capture the locations of write sources while plac- 
ing replicas. 


Read-Write Proximity. Read-write proximity reflects 
the physical distance between the reader and the writer. 
As mentioned in Section 2.1, we model it by the lowest 
level (called a locality level) in the hierarchy they have in 
common. Our simulated database has 6 levels, with the 
root at level 1. Thus, a locality level of 1 signifies the 
smallest proximity (because the reader and the writer for 


6To be more accurate, we here use the number of objects touched, 
instead of the number of updates or queries per minute. 
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the same data can be anywhere in the whole hierarchy), 
and a level of 6 means the highest proximity. 

Figure 8(c) shows that increasing the locality level re- 
duces the average response time. This is intuitive, because 
queries with higher levels of locality select fewer objects, 
and, thus, need to traverse fewer hosts. Because it keeps 
objects clustered, IDP outperforms the other algorithms. 
The difference in performance becomes more pronounced 
as the locality level is low, because such queries select 
large subtrees from the global database and so the advan- 
tages of clustering are amplified. 


Representative Services Workload. We have also eval- 
uated IDP, AR, and ADR with a wide variety of synthetic 
workloads and a heterogeneous mix of them (more details 
in [33]). By tuning different parameters, we have gen- 
erated workloads outlined in Table 1. Our results show 
that IDP outperforms the other two algorithms in both 
response time and network overhead for all the work- 
loads. AR has worse response time because it ignores 
data clustering and optimal placement, and worse network 
overhead because it creates too many replicas. The per- 
formance of AR approaches that of IDP when both (1) 
the write rate is low (e.g., Epidemic Alert) so that eager 
replication has minimal cost, and (2) the read locality is 
near the leaf objects (e.g., Parking Finder) so that typi- 
cal queries select only small subtrees and hence cluster- 
ing objects is not that crucial. On the other hand, ADR 
has worse response time and network overhead for all the 
services, mainly because it communicates over a spanning 
tree, ignores data clustering, and does not consider the hi- 
erarchical data access patterns. 


8 Related Work 


The issues of data replication and placement in wide-area 
networks have been studied in a variety of contexts. In this 
section, we first discuss the relevant theoretical analyses 
and then present relevant efforts in Web content delivery, 
distributed file systems, and distributed databases. 


Theoretical Background. The off-line data allocation 
problem (i.e., the placement of data replicas in a system 
to reduce a certain cost function) has been studied exten- 
sively (see [15] for a survey). The general problem has 
been found to be NP-Hard [42], and several approximate 
and practical solutions have been proposed [21, 28, 36]. 
The similar problem of optimally replicating read-only 
objects has been addressed in the context of content dis- 
tribution networks [22] and the Web [35]. 

Other studies [11, 29, 41] have explored the on-line 
replication of objects in distributed systems. The compet- 
itive algorithm in [11] is theoretically interesting, but has 
little practical application since on every write, all but one 
replica is deleted. [29] uses expensive genetic algorithms 
to approximate optimal replication, and requires global 
information (e.g., current global read and write loads). 


The ADR algorithm in [41] provides optimal data place- 
ment when the network topology is a tree. However, its 
performance on a general topology is worse than IDP, as 
shown in Section 7. 


Web Content Delivery. Web proxy caches [40] replicate 
data on demand to improve response time and availabil- 
ity, but deal with relatively infrequent writes and simpler 
access patterns. The replication schemes used by dis- 
tributed cache systems and content distribution systems 
(CDNs) [1, 23] place tighter controls on replication in 
order to manage space resources even more efficiently 
and to reduce the overhead of fetching objects. These 
approaches may be more applicable to read/write work- 
loads. However, they do not support the variable access 
granularity and frequent writes of sensing services. 


Distributed File Systems. Some recent wide-area dis- 
tributed file systems have targeted supporting relatively 
frequent writes and providing a consistent view to all 
users. The Ivy system [32] provides support for the 
combination of wide-area deployment and write updates. 
However, while creating replicas in the underlying dis- 
tributed hash table (DHT) is straightforward, controlling 
their placement is difficult. The Pangaea system [36] 
uses aggressive replication along with techniques (effi- 
cient broadcast, harbingers, etc.) for minimizing the over- 
head of propagating updates to all the replicas. However, 
our experiments in Section 7 show that the less aggres- 
sive replication of IDP provides better read performance 
while significantly reducing write propagation overhead. 
These existing works do not consider the complex access 
patterns and dynamic access granularity that we consider. 


Distributed Databases. Distributed databases provide 
similar guarantees as file systems while supporting more 
complex access patterns. Off-line approaches [10, 24] to 
the replication problem require the complete query sched- 
ule (workload) a priori, and determine how to fragment 
the database and where to place the fragments. However, 
neither [10] nor [24] considers the storage and process- 
ing capacity of the physical sites, and [24] considers only 
read-only databases. Brunstrom et al. [12] considers data 
relocation under dynamic workloads, but assumes that the 
objects to be allocated are known a priori and does not 
consider object replication. It also allocates each object 
independently and thus fails to exploit the possible ac- 
cess correlation among objects. The PIER system [19], 
like Ivy, relies on an underlying DHT for replication of 
data. The Mariposa system [37] considers an economic 
model for controlling both the replication of table frag- 
ments and the execution of queries across the fragmented 
database. While Mariposa’s mechanisms are flexible and 
could create arbitrary replication policies, the work does 
not evaluate the policies. All of these past efforts are very 
specific to relational databases, and, therefore, are not di- 
rectly applicable to the hierarchical database systems that 
we explore. 
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Conclusion 


In this paper, we identified the unique workload character- 
istics of wide-area sensing services, and designed the IDP 
algorithm to provide automatic, adaptive data placement 
for such services. Key features of IDP include proactive 
coalescing, size-constrained optimal-partitioning, TCP- 
time-out-inspired load estimators, GNP-based latency es- 
timators, parent-child peering soft-state fault tolerance, 
placement strategies that are both cluster-forming and 
latency-reducing, and randomized response-time replica 
selection. We showed that IDP outperforms previous al- 
gorithms in terms of response time, network traffic, and 
responsiveness to flash crowds, across a wide variety of 
sensing service workloads. 


Acknowledgements. We thank Brad Karp and Mahadev 
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Abstract 


No single encoding scheme or fault model is optimal 
for all data. A versatile storage system allows them to 
be matched to access patterns, reliability requirements, 
and cost goals on a per-data item basis. Ursa Minor is 
a cluster-based storage system that allows data-specific 
selection of, and on-line changes to, encoding schemes 
and fault models. Thus, different data types can share a 
scalable storage infrastructure and still enjoy specialized 
choices, rather than suffering from “one size fits all’ Ex- 
periments with Ursa Minor show performance benefits 
of 2-3 when using specialized choices as opposed to 
a single, more general, configuration. Experiments also 
show that a single cluster supporting multiple workloads 
simultaneously is much more efficient when the choices 
are specialized for each distribution rather than forced 
to use a “one size fits all” configuration. When using 
the specialized distributions, aggregate cluster through- 
put nearly doubled. 


1 Introduction 


Today’s enterprise storage is dominated by large mono- 
lithic disk array systems, extensively engineered to pro- 
vide high reliability and performance in a single sys- 
tem. However, this approach comes with significant ex- 
pense and introduces scalability problems, because any 
given storage enclosure has an upper bound on how many 
disks it can support. To reduce costs and provide scal- 
ability, many are pursuing cluster-based storage solu- 
tions (e.g., [2, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 23]). Cluster-based 
storage replaces the single system with a collection of 
smaller, lower-performance, less-reliable storage-nodes 
(sometimes referred to as storage bricks). Data and work 
are redundantly distributed among the bricks to achieve 
higher performance and reliability. The argument for the 
cluster-based approach to storage follows from both the 
original RAID argument [27] and arguments for cluster 
computing over monolithic supercomputing. 


Cluster-based storage has scalability and cost advan- 
tages, but most designs lack the versatility commonly 
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shows the performance of four workloads run on Ursa Minor as a 
function of the data distribution. For each workload, five distribu- 
tions were evaluated: the best distribution for each of the four work- 
loads and a generic “middle of the road” choice for the collection of 
workloads. Although the “Scientific” data distribution provided better 
performance for the “Trace” workload than the “Trace” distribution, 
and the “Campus” data distribution provided better performance for 
the “OLTP” workload than the “OLTP” distribution, these distributions 
failed to meet the respective workloads’ reliability requirements. Sec- 
tion 4.3 details the workloads and data distributions. These numbers 
are the average of 10 trials, and the standard deviations are shown as 
error bars. 


found in high-end storage solutions. By versatility, we 
mean that first-order data distribution choices (e.g., data 
encoding, fault tolerance, and data location) can be spe- 
cialized to individual data stored within a single infras- 
tructure. Such versatility is crucial for addressing the 
varied demands of different classes of data. Failing to 
provide versatility forces all data into a single point of 
the performance/reliability/cost trade-off space. Versa- 
tility also addresses the impact of access patterns on the 
performance of different data distributions. For example, 
data accessed with large, sequential I/Os often should be 
erasure coded to reduce the capacity and bandwidth costs 
of fault tolerance, while randomly-accessed data often 
should be replicated to minimize the number of disk I/Os 
per data access. 
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This paper describes Ursa Minor, a versatile, cluster- 
based storage system designed to allow the selection of, 
as well as on-line changes to, the data location, encoding, 
block size, and fault model on a per-“data object” basis. 
Ursa Minor achieves its versatility by using a protocol 
family, storing variably-sized data-fragments at individ- 
ual storage-nodes, and maintaining per-object data dis- 
tribution descriptions. Using a protocol family shifts the 
decision of which types of faults to mask from system 
implementation time to data creation time. This allows 
each object within a single infrastructure to be protected 
from the types and quantities of faults appropriate to that 
particular class of data. Ursa Minor’s protocol family 
supports a per-object choice of data distribution. This 
includes the data encoding (replication or erasure cod- 
ing), block size, storage-node fault type (crash or Byzan- 
tine), number of storage-node faults to tolerate, timing 
model (synchronous or asynchronous), and data location. 
Storage-nodes treat all objects similarly, regardless of the 
object’s data distribution. 


Experiments with our implementation of Ursa Minor val- 
idate both the importance of versatility and Ursa Minor’s 
ability to provide it. As illustrated in Figure 1, significant 
performance benefits are realized when the data distribu- 
tion choice is specialized to access patterns and fault tol- 
erance requirements. These benefits remain even when 
multiple workload types share a storage cluster. In addi- 
tion to performance benefits, capacity benefits are also 
realized when erasure coding is used instead of repli- 
cation. For example, the data distribution for the Trace 
workload uses erasure coding to reduce space consump- 
tion by 50% while tolerating two crash failures; only a 
10% performance penalty is paid for doing this, because 
the workload is highly sequential. Similarly, specializing 
the fault model ensures that costs for fault tolerance are 
incurred in accordance with acceptable risks, increasing 
throughput for data with lesser reliability requirements 
(e.g., the Scientific workload) by as much as a factor of 
three over a reasonable “one size fits all” configuration. 


Ursa Minor’s ability to support on-line data distribution 
change is also demonstrated. The ability to reconfigure 
data distributions on-line enables tuning based on ob- 
served usage rather than expected usage. This simplifies 
tuning, since pre-deployment expertise about an applica- 
tion’s access patterns becomes less important. Minimiz- 
ing the amount of pre-deployment expertise and planning 
is important for reducing the excessive administration ef- 
fort required with today’s storage infrastructures. Addi- 
tionally, the ability to make on-line distribution changes 
allows the system to be adapted as goals and workloads 
evolve. 


This paper makes the following contributions. First, it 
makes a case for versatile cluster-based storage, demon- 


strating that versatility is needed to avoid significant per- 
formance, reliability, and/or cost penalties when storage 
is shared among different classes of data. Second, it de- 
scribes the design and implementation of Ursa Minor, 
a versatile, cluster-based storage system. We are aware 
of no existing cluster-based storage system that provides 
nearly as much versatility, including the ability to spe- 
cialize fault models and to change data distributions on- 
line. Third, it presents measurement results of the Ursa 
Minor prototype that demonstrate the value of specializ- 
ing according to access patterns and reliability require- 
ments as well as the value of allowing on-line changes to 
data distributions. 


2 Versatile cluster-based storage 


Today’s enterprise storage systems are typically mono- 
lithic and very expensive, based on special-purpose, 
high-availability components with comprehensive inter- 
nal redundancy. These systems are engineered and tested 
to tolerate harsh physical conditions and continue operat- 
ing under almost any circumstance. They provide high- 
performance and high-reliability, but they do so at great 
monetary expense. 


Cluster-based storage is a promising alternative to to- 
day’s monolithic storage systems. The concept is that 
collections of smaller storage-nodes should be able to 
provide performance and reliability competitive with to- 
day’s high-end solutions, but at much lower cost and with 
greater scalability. The cost reductions would come from 
using commodity components for each storage-node and 
exploiting economies of scale. Each storage-node would 
provide a small amount of the performance needed and 
lower reliability than required. As with previous ar- 
guments for RAID and cluster computing, the case for 
cluster-based storage anticipates that high levels of re- 
liability and performance can be obtained by appropri- 
ate redundancy and workload distribution across storage- 
nodes. If successful, cluster-based storage should be 
much less expensive (per terabyte) than today’s enter- 
prise storage systems, while providing similar levels of 
reliability and availability [10]. 


Cluster-based storage also helps with the scaling chal- 
lenges inherent in monolithic storage systems. In partic- 
ular, once the limit on the number of disks that can be in- 
serted into a large storage system’s enclosures is reached, 
a second large system must be purchased and data must 
be redistributed across the systems. Avoiding this dras- 
tic step-function in effort and capital expenditure can 
push administrators to purchase oversized (but mostly 
empty) systems. Most cluster-based storage designs al- 
low growth of capacity and performance through the in- 
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cremental addition of storage-nodes, with automated bal- 
ancing of the data to utilize the new resources. 


2.1 Versatility in cluster-based storage 


To replace monolithic storage effectively, cluster-based 
storage must provide similar versatility. It must be possi- 
ble to specialize the data distribution for different classes 
of data and their respective workloads. 


This section describes several choices that should be spe- 
cialized to individual data based on application require- 
ments (e.g., fault tolerance and performance goals), ac- 
cess patterns, and cost restrictions. Almost all mod- 
ern disk array systems allow the encoding scheme (e.g., 
RAID 5 vs. RAID 0 + 1) and stripe unit size to be cho- 
sen on a per-volume basis. Cluster-based systems should 
have similar versatility. In addition, cluster-based stor- 
age introduces questions of fault model choice that have 
a greater impact than in the centralized controller archi- 
tecture of monolithic storage systems. 


Data encoding choices: Data can be spread across clus- 
ter storage-nodes to address two primary concerns: fault 
tolerance and load balancing. In most cluster-based stor- 
age designs, assignment of data to storage-nodes is dy- 
namically adapted to balance load. The approach to fault 
tolerance, on the other hand, is often fixed for all data. 


There are two common encoding schemes for cluster- 
based storage. First, data can be replicated such that each 
block is stored on two or more storage-nodes. Second, 
data can be erasure coded. For example, an ™m-of-n era- 
sure code encodes a data block into n fragments such that 
any m can be used to reconstruct it.! The trade-off be- 
tween these schemes is similar to that of RAID 5 versus 
RAID 0 + 1 in disk array systems. Replicated data gen- 
erally supports higher disk-bound throughput for non- 
sequential accesses. On the other hand, erasure coded 
data can tolerate failures (especially multiple failures) 
with less network bandwidth and storage space [40, 43]. 
For sequentially accessed data, these benefits can be re- 
alized without significant disk access penalties. 


Most modern disk array systems use data distributions 
that can tolerate a single disk failure. This is unlikely 
to be sufficient in cluster-based storage systems that use 
less robust components than traditional systems. Further, 
other components (e.g., fans and power supplies) that 
can fail and be hot-swapped in high-end storage systems 
will translate into storage-node failures in cluster-based 
storage systems. The expectation, therefore, is more fre- 
quent storage-node failures. Even with traditional sys- 
tems, manufacturers have recognized the importance of 
tolerating multiple disk failures [6]. In cluster-based stor- 


'RAID 5 is an (n — 1)-of-n scheme. 


age, tolerating two or more storage-node failures is likely 
to be required for important data. Because of the perfor- 
mance and capacity tradeoffs, however, the number of 
failures tolerated must be configurable. 


Fault model choices: In traditional systems, a cen- 
tralized controller provides a serialization point, single 
restart location, and an unambiguous storage-node (i.e., 
disk) failure indication. In contrast, most cluster-based 
storage designs are decentralized systems, enjoying none 
of these luxuries. As a result, carefully designed data ac- 
cess protocols are utilized to provide data consistency in 
the face of storage-node failures, communication delays, 
client failures, and concurrent access. 


The overheads associated with these protocols depend 
significantly on their underlying fault model assump- 
tions, and there are many choices. For example, one 
might assume that faulty storage-nodes only ever crash 
or that they might behave more arbitrarily (e.g., corrupt- 
ing data or otherwise not cooperating). One might as- 
sume that clocks are synchronized and communication 
delays are bounded (i.e., a synchronous timing model) 
or that storage-node reboots and transient network de- 
lays/partitions make timing assumptions unsafe (i.e., an 
asynchronous timing model). Weakening failure and 
timing assumptions generally make a system more ro- 
bust at the expense of additional data redundancy and 
communication. 


It is tempting to assume that tolerating storage-node 
crashes is sufficient and that good engineering can pre- 
vent Byzantine (i.e., non-crash) failures and timing 
faults. However, given the amount of software involved 
and the consumer-quality components that are likely to 
be integrated into cluster-based storage systems, there is 
significant risk associated with that assumption. Even 
in today’s high-end storage systems, there are mecha- 
nisms designed to mask non-crash communication and 
firmware failures within the controller and the disks. For 
example, we have been told [20] that disks occasionally 
write data sectors to the wrong location.” Such a fault 
corrupts two pieces of data: the old version of the data 
goes unmodified (an “omission failure”) and some unas- 
sociated data is replaced. Non-crash failures can be ex- 
pected to increase in frequency when using less robust 
components to construct a system. 


Ability to change choices on-line: Most cluster-based 
storage designs adaptively modify the assignments of 
data replicas/fragments to storage-nodes based on access 
patterns and storage-node availability. We believe that 
it is desirable for other data distribution choices to be 


?Exact reasons for this sort of problem are rarely reported, but the 
observed behavior is not limited to a single disk make or model. It 
could be caused by bugs in firmware or by hardware glitches induced 
by vibration, heat, or other physical effects. 
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adaptable as well. If modifying such choices were easy, 
administrators could worry less about getting the initial 
configuration choice perfect, especially with regards to 
tuning to match access patterns. Instead, applications 
and their storage could be deployed, and the data dis- 
tribution choices could be adjusted based on the actual 
access pattern. Even the number and type of faults tol- 
erated could be changed based on the problems observed 
in practice.* 


By allowing changes based on observed behavior, a sys- 
tem can save storage administrators from having to gain 
expertise in the impacts of each physical environment 
and the storage behavior of each major application before 
deploying a storage infrastructure. Instead, a trial-and- 
error approach could be used to arrive at an acceptable 
system configuration. Additionally, on-line change can 
be invaluable as access patterns and goals change over 
the course of the data’s lifecycle. 


2.2 Related work 


There is a large body of previous work in cluster-based 
storage and in adaptive storage systems. This section 
overviews some high-level relationships to Ursa Minor’s 
goal of versatile cluster-based storage. Related work for 
specific mechanisms are discussed with those mecha- 
nisms. 


Many scalable cluster-based storage systems have been 
developed over the years. Petal [23], xFS [2], and 
NASD [13] are early systems that laid the groundwork 
for today’s cluster-based storage designs, including Ursa 
Minor’s. More recent examples include FARSITE [1], 
FAB [34], EMC’s Centera [8], EqualLogic’s PS series 
product [9], Lustre [24], Panasas’ ActiveScale Storage 
Cluster [26], and the Google file system [12]. All of 
these systems provide the incremental scalability bene- 
fits of cluster-based storage, as well as some provisions 
for fault tolerance and load balancing. However, each 
of them hard-codes most data distribution choices for all 
data stored in the system. For example, Petal replicates 
data for fault tolerance, tolerates only server crashes (i.e., 
fail-stop storage-nodes), and uses chained declustering 
to spread data and load across nodes in the cluster; these 
choices apply to all data. xFS also uses one choice for 
the entire system: parity-based fault tolerance for server 
crashes and data striping for load spreading. Ursa Mi- 
nor’s design builds on previous cluster-based storage sys- 
tems to provide versatility. Its single design and imple- 
mentation supports a wide variety of data distribution 


3The physical challenges of data centers, such as heat dissipation 
and vibration, make storage fault tolerance less uniform across in- 
stances of a system. A deployment in an environment that struggles 
more with these issues will likely encounter more failures than one in 
a more hospitable environment. 


choices, including encoding scheme, fault model, and 
timing model. All are selectable and changeable on-line 
on a per-object basis. 


FAB [34] and RepStore [45] offer two encoding scheme 
choices (replication or erasure coding) rather than just 
one. FAB allows the choice to be made on a per-volume 
basis at volume creation time. RepStore, which has 
been designed and simulated, uses AutoRAID-like [41] 
algorithms to adaptively select which to use for which 
data. Reported experiments with the FAB implementa- 
tion and the RepStore simulator confirm our experiences 
regarding the value of this one form of versatility. Ursa 
Minor goes beyond both in supporting a much broader 
range of configuration choices for stored data, including 
fault models that handle non-crash failures. Compared 
to FAB, Ursa Minor also supports re-encoding of data, 
allowing configuration choices to be modified on-line. 


Pond [30] uses both replication and erasure coding for 
data in an effort to provide Internet-scale storage with 
long-term durability. It uses replication for active ac- 
cess and erasure coding for long-term archiving. Al- 
though it does provide incremental scalability, it is de- 
signed for wide-area deployment rather than single-data- 
center cluster-based storage. Partly as a consequence, it 
does not provide most of the versatility options of Ursa 
Minor. 


An alternative approach to cluster-based storage is to 
provide scalability by interposing a proxy [35], such as 
Mirage [3], Cuckoo [21], or Anypoint [44]. Proxies can 
spread data and requests across servers like a disk array 
controller does with its disks. This approach to build- 
ing a storage infrastructure represents a middle-ground 
between traditional and cluster-based storage. 


AutoRAID [41] automates versatile storage in a mono- 
lithic disk array controller. Most disk array controllers 
allow specialized choices to be made for each volume. 
AutoRAID goes beyond this by internally and automat- 
ically adapting the choice for a data block (between 
RAID 5 and mirroring) based on usage patterns. By 
doing so, it can achieve many of the benefits from both 
encodings: the cost-effectiveness of RAID 5 storage for 
infrequently used data and the performance of mirror- 
ing for popular data. Ursa Minor brings versatility and 
the ability to select and change data distributions on- 
line to distributed cluster-based storage. To achieve Au- 
toRAID’s automatic adaptivity, Ursa Minor’s versatility 
should be coupled with similar workload monitoring and 
decision-making logic. 
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3 Ursa Minor 


Ursa Minor is a versatile cluster-based storage system. 
Its design and implementation grew from the desire to 
provide a high level of versatility in a cost-effective, 
cluster-based storage system. 


3.1 Architecture 


Ursa Minor provides storage of objects in the style of 
NASD [13] and the emerging OSD standard [31]. In 
general, an object consists of basic attributes (e.g., size 
and ACLs) and byte-addressable data. Each object has a 
numerical identifier (an object ID) in a flat name space. 
The system provides file-like access operations, includ- 
ing object CREATE and DELETE, READ and WRITE, 
GET_ATTRIBUTES and SET_ATTRIBUTES, etc. The pri- 
mary difference from file systems is that there are no 
ASCII names or directories. 


The main advantage of object-based storage is that it ex- 
plicitly exposes more information about data stored in 
the system than a purely block-based storage interface 
like SCSI or ATA, while avoiding the specific naming 
and metadata semantics of any individual file system. 
Specifically, it exposes the set and order of data that make 
up each object, as well as some attributes. This informa- 
tion simplifies the implementation of secure direct access 
by clients to storage-nodes—this was the primary argu- 
ment for the NASD architecture [13]. For Ursa Minor, 
it also facilitates the manipulation of data distribution 
choices for individual objects. 


Like NASD and other object-based storage systems, 
Ursa Minor allows direct client access to storage-nodes, 
as illustrated in Figure 2. Clients first consult the object 
manager, which provides them with metadata and autho- 
rization. Afterward, they can interact directly with the 
storage-nodes for data operations. Metadata operations, 
such as object creation and deletion, are done through the 
object manager. 


Much of Ursa Minor’s versatility is enabled by the 
read/write protocol family it uses for data access [15]. 
A protocol family supports different fault models in the 
same way that most access protocols support varied num- 
bers of failures: by changing the number of storage- 
nodes accessed for reads and writes. Ursa Minor’s proto- 
col family operates on arbitrarily-sized blocks of data. 
The protocol family allows each block to use any of 
many data encoding schemes and conform to any of 
many fault and timing models. 


Each object’s data is stored as one or more ranges of 
bytes, called slices. Each slice is a sequence of blocks 
with a common block size, encoding scheme, data lo- 
cation, fault model, and timing model. Different slices 
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Figure 2: Ursa Minor high-level architecture. Clients use the stor- 
age system via the Ursa Minor client library. The metadata needed to 
access objects is retrieved from the object manager. Requests for data 
are then sent directly to storage-nodes. 
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within the same object can have different values for any 
of these choices. Slices allow large objects to be parti- 
tioned across multiple sets of storage-nodes. Although 
slices are integral to the Ursa Minor design, to simplify 
discussion, most of this paper refers to the data distribu- 
tion of objects rather than of slices of objects. 


On-line change of an object’s data distribution is arbi- 
trated by the object manager. The data distribution can 
be changed for granularities as small as a single block, 
and clients are not prevented from accessing the object’s 
data during the distribution change. Such a data distri- 
bution change can alter the storage locations, encoding, 
fault model, timing model, or block size. Section 3.4 will 
describe this process in detail. 


3.2 Protocol family for versatile access 


Data access in Ursa Minor builds on a protocol family 
that supports consistent read/write access to data blocks. 
Each protocol family member conforms to one of two 
timing models, one of several fault models, and supports 
any threshold erasure coding scheme for data. Member 
implementations are distinguished by choices enacted 
in client-side software regarding the number of storage- 
nodes accessed and the logic employed during a read 
operation. The storage-node implementation and client- 
server interface is the same for all members. Pseudo- 
code and proofs of correctness are available in separate 
technical reports [16, 42]. 


3.2.1 Protocol family versatility 


The fault tolerance provided by each member of the pro- 
tocol family is determined by three independent param- 
eters: the timing model, the storage-node failure model, 
and the client failure model. Each of these parameters 
provides tradeoffs for the performance, availability, and 
reliability of data. 
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Timing model: Protocol family members are either 
asynchronous or synchronous. Asynchronous members 
rely on no timeliness assumptions. There are no assump- 
tions about message transmission delays or execution 
rates of storage-nodes. In contrast, synchronous mem- 
bers assume known bounds on message transmission de- 
lays between correct clients and storage-nodes as well as 
request processing times. 


By assuming a synchronous system, storage-node 
crashes are detectable via timeouts. This allows clients to 
contact fewer storage-nodes for each operation and trust 
that they will get an answer from all non-faulty storage- 
nodes. On the other hand, if a client incorrectly “detects” 
that a live storage-node timed out (e.g., due to overload 
or a network partition), it may read inconsistent data. 
The asynchronous timing model is able to protect against 
this scenario but at the cost of additional storage-nodes 
and an additional round trip during writes to generate a 
logical timestamp. 


Storage-node failure model: Each family member sup- 
ports a hybrid failure model [38] for storage-nodes. Up 
to t storage-nodes may fail. A subset of the ¢ failures, 
b, may be Byzantine faults [22], and the remaining t — b 
must only be crash failures. Such a model can be config- 
ured across the spectrum from wholly crash (i.e., b = 0) 
to wholly Byzantine (i.e., b = t). 


The number or storage-nodes that must be contacted for 
each operation increases with the number of failures that 
the protocol is configured to tolerate. Tolerating Byzan- 
tine failures increases the number of storage-nodes still 
farther. By choosing a configuration that can withstand 
Byzantine storage-node failures, data is protected from 
data corruption by storage-nodes, disk firmware errors, 
and buggy software. 


Client failure model: Every member of the protocol 
family tolerates an arbitrary number of crash client fail- 
ures, and some also tolerate Byzantine client failures. 
Client crash failures during write operations can result 
in subsequent read operations (by other clients) observ- 
ing an incomplete write operation. As in any general 
storage system, an authorized client (Byzantine or oth- 
erwise) can write arbitrary values to storage. Protect- 
ing against Byzantine clients ensures only that the values 
written by a client are consistent (i.e., all clients read- 
ing a given version will observe the same value), not that 
the data itself is non-malicious. Although the implemen- 
tation supports them, we do not employ the Byzantine 
client mechanisms in our evaluation of Ursa Minor. 


3.2.2 Protocol guarantees and constraints 


All members of the protocol family guarantee lineariz- 
ability [17] of all correct operations. To accomplish this, 


the number of storage-nodes (and thus the number of 
fragments, n) must conform to constraints with regard to 
b and t (the number of storage-node failures) as well as 
m (a data encoding parameter). For asynchronous mem- 
bers, the constraint is 2t + b+ max(m,b+ 1) < n. For 
synchronous members, the constraint is ¢ + max(m, b + 
1) < n. Full development and proof sketches for these 
and other relevant constraints (e.g., read classification 
rules) are presented by Goodson, et al. [16]. 


3.2.3 Protocol operation and implementation 


Each protocol family member supports read and write 
operations on arbitrarily-sized blocks. To write a block, 
the client encodes it into n fragments; any threshold- 
based (i.e., m-of-n) erasure code (e.g., information dis- 
persal [29] or replication) could be used. Logical times- 
tamps associated with each block totally order all write 
operations and identify fragments from the same write 
operation across storage-nodes. For each correct write, 
a client constructs a logical timestamp that is guar- 
anteed to be unique and greater than that of the Jat- 
est complete write (the complete write with the highest 
timestamp). Clients form this timestamp either by issu- 
ing GET_LOGICAL_TIME requests to storage-nodes (for 
asynchronous members) or reading the local clock (for 
synchronous members). Each of the n fragments is sent 
to its storage-node, tagged with the logical timestamp. 
Storage-nodes provide fine-grained versioning, retaining 
a fragment version (indexed by logical timestamp) for 
each write request they execute. 


To read a block, a client issues read requests to a sub- 
set of the n storage-nodes. From the responses, the 
client identifies the candidate, which is the fragment ver- 
sion returned with the greatest logical timestamp. The 
read operation classifies the candidate as complete, in- 
complete or repairable based on the number of read re- 
sponses that share the candidate’s timestamp. If the can- 
didate is classified as complete, then the read operation is 
done, and the value of the candidate is returned—by far 
the most common case. Only in certain cases of failures 
or concurrency are incomplete or repairable candidates 
observed. If the candidate is classified as incomplete, it 
is discarded, another read phase is performed to collect 
previous versions of fragments, and classification begins 
anew. This sequence may be repeated. If the candidate 
is repairable, it is repaired by writing fragments back 
to storage-nodes that do not have them (with the logi- 
cal timestamp shared by the existing fragments). Then, 
the data is returned. 


Because Byzantine storage-nodes can corrupt their data- 
fragments, it must be possible to detect and mask up to 
b storage-node integrity faults. Cross checksums [14] are 
used to detect corrupted data-fragments: a cryptographic 
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Figure 3: Erasure coding example. This example shows a 3-of- 
5 erasure encoding WRITE and then READ of a block. On WRITE, 
the original block is broken into three stripe-fragments and two code- 
fragments, then stored on five separate storage-nodes. On READ, any 
three fragments (stripe or code) can be retrieved from the storage-nodes 
to reconstruct the original block. 


hash of each data-fragment is computed, and the set of 
n hashes are concatenated to form the cross checksum 
of the data-item.4 The cross checksum is stored with 
each data-fragment, as part of the timestamp, enabling 
corrupted data-fragments to be detected by clients during 
reads. Our implementation uses MDS [32] for all hashes, 
but any collision-resistant hash could be substituted. 


The protocol implementation includes a number of per- 
formance enhancements that exploit its threshold nature. 
For example, to improve the responsiveness of write op- 
erations, clients return as soon as the minimum number 
of required success responses are received; the remain- 
der complete in the background. To make read opera- 
tions more network efficient, only m read requests fetch 
actual fragment contents, while all fetch version histo- 
ries. If necessary, after classification, extra fragments are 
fetched according to the candidate’s timestamp. 


Our implementation supports both replication and an m- 
of-n erasure coding scheme. If m = 1, then repli- 
cation is used. Otherwise, our base erasure code im- 
plementation stripes the block across the first m frag- 
ments; each stripe-fragment is + the length of the orig- 
inal block. Thus, concatenation of the first m frag- 
ments produces the original block. Because “decoding” 
with the m stripe-fragments is computationally less ex- 
pensive, the implementation preferentially tries to read 
them. The stripe-fragments are used to generate code- 
fragments that provide the necessary redundancy (i.e., 
the remaining n — m fragments) via Rabin’s information 
dispersal algorithm [29]. Figure 3 illustrates how stripe- 
and code-fragments are stored. 


3.3. Ursa Minor components 


In addition to the protocol family used for read and write 
operations, Ursa Minor is composed of several key com- 


‘In the special case of replication, a single hash is sufficient. 


ponents: the storage-nodes store all data in the system; 
the object manager tracks system metadata and arbitrates 
access to objects; the client library encapsulates system 
interactions for applications; the NFS server allows un- 
modified clients to use the system. 


Storage-node: Storage-nodes expose the same inter- 
face, regardless of the protocol family member being 
employed—tread and write requests for all protocol fam- 
ily members are serviced identically. Clients communi- 
cate with storage-nodes via a TCP-based RPC interface. 
For write requests, storage-nodes provide an interface to 
write a fragment at a specified logical timestamp. For 
read requests, clients may request the version of a frag- 
ment with the greatest logical timestamp or a previous 
version by specifying a specific timestamp. Several other 
operations are supported, including retrieving the great- 
est logical timestamp of a fragment and retrieving a frag- 
ment’s version history. 


Requests to storage-nodes address data fragments by 
block number because the fragment size is not fixed. 
Fragment sizes vary for three reasons. First, the data 
block size (for protocol read/write operations) is config- 
urable and should be chosen based on data access pat- 
terns (e.g., to match the page size for database activity). 
Second, erasure coding results in blocksize bytes per frag- 
ment. Third, the storage-node will sometimes be asked to 
hold information about in-progress distribution changes 
instead of data. On a write, the storage-node accepts 
whatever number of bytes the client sends and records 
them, indexed by the specified object ID, block number, 
and timestamp. On a read, the storage-node returns what- 
ever content it holds for the specified object ID and block 
number. 


Each write request implicitly creates a new version of 
the fragment, indexed by its logical timestamp. A log- 
structured organization [33] is used to reduce the disk 
I/O cost of data versioning. Multi-version b-trees [4, 36] 
are used by the storage-nodes to store fragments. Frag- 
ment versions are kept in a per-object b-tree indexed by a 
2-tuple (blocknumber, timestamp). Like previous re- 
search [28, 37], our experiences indicate that retaining 
versions and performing local garbage collection come 
with minimal performance cost (a few percent) and that 
it is feasible to retain version histories for several days. 


Garbage collection of old versions is used to prevent ca- 
pacity exhaustion of the storage-nodes. Because write 
completeness is a property of a set of storage-nodes, a 
storage-node in isolation cannot determine which local 
fragment versions are safe to garbage-collect. A frag- 
ment version can be garbage-collected only if there ex- 
ists a later complete write for the corresponding block. 
Storage-nodes classify writes by executing the read pro- 
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tocol in the same manner as a client, excluding the actual 
data fetches. This garbage collection typically completes 
in the background, before writes are flushed to disk, and 
it can be batched across a number of data blocks. 


The storage-node implementation is based on the S4 
object store [36, 37]. It uses a write-back cache for 
fragment versions, emulating non-volatile RAM.> The 
storage-node additionally maintains a sizeable cache of 
latest timestamps (including the cross checksums) as- 
sociated with fragments. The hit rate of the timestamp 
cache is crucial for performance, as it eliminates disk ac- 
cesses for storage-nodes that are queried just to ensure 
consistency (rather than to retrieve one of m fragments). 


Object manager: The object manager maintains Ursa 
Minor metadata about each object, including data dis- 
tribution. Clients send RPCs to the object manager to 
create and delete objects, access attributes, and retrieve 
distributions and authorizations for accessing data. 


To access data, a client sends the object ID and byte off- 
set to the object manager and, if it has appropriate access 
rights, gets back a slice descriptor and a capability. The 
slice descriptor details the data distribution of the slice 
containing the specified byte offset, including the byte 
range, block size, block numbers, encoding scheme, fault 
model, timing model, and list of storage-nodes. The ob- 
ject manager maintains one or more slice descriptors for 
each object, as needed. 


The object manager implementation uses Berkeley 
DB [25] b-trees, stored in objects, to organize and index 
the Ursa Minor metadata. To enable crash recovery of 
the object manager, Berkeley DB was extended to sup- 
port shadow paging. 


The object manager implementation does not currently 
provide real capabilities; the field is empty and all client 
requests are serviced by storage-nodes without actual au- 
thorization. The “revocation” of capabilities is handled 
with callbacks to clients rather than communication with 
storage-nodes. Although not acceptable for deployment, 
this should not affect performance experiments. 


Client library: The client library provides a byte- 
addressed object interface to application code, hiding the 
details of Ursa Minor. It includes a protocol library that, 
given the data distribution, handles the data encoding and 
protocol execution on behalf of the caller. The client li- 
brary also hides other Ursa Minor details, such as inter- 
actions with the object manager. The client library is just 
a convenience for programmers, and it is not trusted by 
storage-nodes or object managers any more than applica- 
tion code. 


5Our storage-nodes are battery-backed, but our implementation 
does not yet retain the cache contents across reboots. 


NFS server: Access to data stored in Ursa Minor clearly 
involves non-standard protocols. To support unmodified 
clients, we have implemented a user-level NFS server 
that exports files and directories stored as objects in Ursa 
Minor. It supports UDP-based NFS version 3, and it uses 
the Ursa Minor client library to read and write data in the 
system. File and directory contents are stored as object 
data, and the NFS_ATTR structure for each is stored in the 
first block of the corresponding object. Directories map 
file names to Ursa Minor object IDs, which in turn are 
used as NFS file handles. 


Such an NFS server is not intended as the primary 
method of access to a cluster-based storage system like 
Ursa Minor—a better choice being a parallel-access file 
system. However, our NFS server is convenient for in- 
cremental deployment. 


3.4 On-line change of data distribution 


In addition to create-time versatility, Ursa Minor sup- 
ports on-line change of an object’s data distribution. This 
permits an administrator or automated tuning tool to cor- 
rect poorly chosen distributions and to change distribu- 
tions as access patterns, risks, and goals evolve. 


To transition between data distributions, Ursa Minor 
makes use of back-pointers. A back-pointer is a copy 
of an old data distribution stored as the initial version of 
blocks in a new data distribution. This provides a link 
between the new distribution and the old, obviating the 
need to halt client access during the data re-encode step. 
A reader can follow the back-pointer to the last data writ- 
ten in the old distribution if no data has yet been written 
to the new. 


A distribution change proceeds in four steps. First, the 
object manager installs back-pointers to the old distribu- 
tion by writing them to the storage-nodes that will store 
the new distribution. One back-pointer is written for each 
new block.® Second, the object manager revokes client 
access to the affected range of blocks. Third, the object 
manager updates its metadata with the new distribution 
and resumes issuing capabilities. Clients learn of the new 
distribution when they ask the object manager for access. 
Fourth, clients access data according to the new distribu- 
tion while it is being copied, in the background, from the 
old to the new distribution. 


During step four, clients write directly to the new distri- 
bution. When a client reads data from the new distribu- 
tion, it may encounter either a back-pointer or data. If it 
encounters a back-pointer, the client library will proceed 


This operation could be batched to improve the efficiency of in- 
stalling back-pointers, but back-pointer installation is not a critical-path 
operation. 
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to access the identified old distribution. Once it encoun- 
ters data, it proceeds normally. Note that the data read by 
a client in step four may have been copied from the old 
distribution or it may be newly written data originating 
since the distribution was changed. 


The Ursa Minor component that transitions data from the 
old distribution to the new (step four) is called a distri- 
bution coordinator. It copies data in the background, 
taking care not to write over data already written by a 
client to the new distribution. To ensure this behavior, 
the coordinator must set the timestamp for data it writes 
to be after the timestamp of the back-pointer but before 
the timestamp of any new client writes. The required gap 
in timestamps is created either by pausing after installing 
the back-pointers (in the synchronous case) or by reserv- 
ing a fixed logical timestamp (in the asynchronous case). 


One of the trickier aspects of data distribution change 
arises when the data block size is changed. Changes in 
the block size (used to break up the byte stream into 
blocks on which the protocol operates) will alter the 
number of blocks needed for a given byte range. This 
can cause conflicts between block numbers for different 
ranges of data bytes in an object. This problem is ad- 
dressed by decoupling the block numbers used for stor- 
age from the byte offsets accessed by clients—a slice 
descriptor identifies the block numbers explicitly rather 
than having clients compute them. A new range of block 
numbers within the object is used for the new distribu- 
tion, eliminating any conflict and enabling the use of the 
fixed logical timestamp (mentioned above) for the asyn- 
chronous timing model. 


Ursa Minor’s approach to on-line distribution change 
minimizes blocking of client accesses and allows incre- 
mental application of change. Client access is only in- 
terrupted during the actual metadata update at the object 
manager. Further, the notion of slices allows a distribu- 
tion change for a large object to be performed piecemeal 
rather than all at once. In addition, the coordinator can 
move data to the new distribution at whatever rate is ap- 
propriate. Since migration is tracked by the object man- 
ager and the distribution coordinator’s actions are idem- 
potent, coordinators that fail can be easily restarted. 


4 Evaluation 


This section evaluates Ursa Minor and its versatility in 
three specific areas. First, it verifies that the baseline per- 
formance of NFS with Ursa Minor is reasonable. Sec- 
ond, it shows that Ursa Minor’s versatility provides sig- 
nificant benefits for different synthetic workloads. Third, 
it confirms that the Ursa Minor prototype can efficiently 
perform on-line changes of an object’s data distribution. 


4.1 Experimental setup 


All experiments were run using Dell PowerEdge 650 ma- 
chines equipped with a single 2.66 GHz Pentium 4 pro- 
cessor, |1GB of RAM, and two Seagate ST33607LW, 
36 GB, 10K rpm SCSI disks. The network configuration 
consisted of a single Intel 82546 gigabit Ethernet adapter 
in each machine, connected via a Dell PowerConnect 
5224 switch. The machines ran the Debian “testing” dis- 
tribution and used Linux kernel version 2.4.22. The same 
machine type was used both as clients and storage-nodes. 
The storage-nodes used one of the two local disks for 
data; the other contained the operating system. 


4.2 Baseline NFS performance 


This section uses application-level benchmarks to show 
that Ursa Minor achieves reasonable performance. The 
Ursa Minor NFS server’s performance was compared to 
that of the Linux kernel-level NFSv3 server. Both NFS 
servers were configured to communicate with clients us- 
ing UDP, and in both cases, they ran on dedicated ma- 
chines. The Linux NFS server exported an ext3 partition 
that resided on a dedicated local disk. The Ursa Minor 
NFS server exported data stored on a single storage-node 
and was configured to use 384MB of data cache and 
32 MB of attribute cache. The storage-node had 640 MB 
of data cache and 64 MB of metadata cache. 


The performance of the two systems was compared using 
the TPC-C and Postmark benchmarks as well as a sim- 
ple source-tree compile benchmark. The TPC-C bench- 
mark [39] simulates an on-line transaction processing 
database workload, where each transaction consists of 
a few read-modify-write operations to a small number 
of records. The disk locations of these records exhibit 
little locality. TPC-C was run on the Shore database 
storage manager [5] and configured to use 8kB pages, 
10 warehouses and 10 clients, giving it a 5 GB footprint. 
The Shore volume was a file stored on either the Linux 
NFS server or the Ursa Minor NFS server. 


Postmark [19] is a user-level file system benchmark- 
ing tool designed to measure performance for small 
file workloads such as e-mail and netnews. It mea- 
sures the number of transactions per second that the 
system is capable of supporting. A transaction is ei- 
ther a file create or file delete, paired with either a read 
or an append. The configuration parameters used were 
50000 files, 20000 transactions, and 100 subdirectories. 
All other parameters were left as default. 


We constructed the “um-build” benchmark to measure 
the amount of time to clean and build the Ursa Minor 
source tree. The benchmark copies the source tree onto a 
target system, then cleans and builds the Ursa Minor pro- 
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[Linux NFS 


447 tpmC (2.3) 


TPC-C 
Postmark 
um-build 


993 tpmC (13) 
15.0 tps (0.0) 
874s (2.0) 


17.9 tps (.01) 
1069 s (5.3) 





Table 1: Macro-benchmark performance. This table shows several 
macro-benchmarks used to compare the performance of the Ursa Mi- 
nor NFS prototype against the Linux NFS server. Standard deviations 
based on ten trials are listed in parentheses. 


totype. The results provide an indication of storage sys- 
tem performance for a programming and development 
workload. The source tree contained 2144 files and grew 
from 24 MB to 212 MB when built. 


Table 1 shows performance for random I/O (TPC-C and 
Postmark) and system development (um-build) work- 
loads. Overall, the two systems performed compara- 
bly in these tests. The Ursa Minor storage-node’s log- 
structured layout allowed it to perform better than the 
Linux NFS server for TPC-C and um-build. How- 
ever, the extra network hop between the NFS server and 
storage-node added latency to I/O requests, hurting Ursa 
Minor’s performance for Postmark. These results show 
the prototype implementation is suitable for an investi- 
gation into the value of versatility. 


4.3 Ursa Minor: Versatility 


This section reports the results of several experiments 
that demonstrate the value of Ursa Minor’s versatility. 
These experiments access Ursa Minor directly via the 
client library, not through the Ursa Minor NFS server. 
The first three experiments explore matching distribu- 
tions to workloads, and the fourth experiment shows the 
costs of different storage-node fault models. 


For these experiments, the working set was larger than 
the combined client and storage-node caches. The 
storage-nodes used a 32 MB data cache and a 64MB 
metadata cache, ensuring that most data accesses were 
served from disk and metadata (e.g., version history in- 
formation) remained cached. 


4.3.1 Specializing the data distribution 


The performance and reliability of data stored in a 
cluster-based storage system is heavily influenced by the 
distribution chosen for that data. By providing versatil- 
ity, a system allows data distributions to be matched to 
the requirements of each dataset. Without this versatility, 
datasets are forced to use a single distribution that is ex- 
pected to perform adequately on a variety of workloads. 
Such compromise can lead to a significant decrease in 
performance, fault tolerance, or other properties. 


In order to explore the trade-offs in choosing data dis- 
tributions, four synthetic workloads were chosen to rep- 
resent environments with different access patterns and 
different concerns about reliability, capacity, and perfor- 
mance. 


Trace: This simulates trace analysis, common in re- 
search environments. It was modeled as streaming reads 
with a request size of 96kB. We assumed that this data 
must tolerate two storage-node crash failures, since trace 
data can be difficult to re-acquire. 


OLTP: This simulates an OLTP database workload. It 
was modeled as random 8 kB reads and writes in a 1:1 ra- 
tio. We assumed that this data must tolerate two storage- 
node crash failures, since such information is costly to 
lose. 


Scientific: This simulates the temporary data generated 
during large scientific calculations. It was modeled as 
sequential reads and writes with a 1:1 ratio, using 96kB 
requests. Because this data is generally easy to recon- 
struct, it did not need to tolerate any failures. 


Campus: This simulates general academic computing. It 
was based on an analysis of the Harvard CAMPUS NFS 
trace [7], a mainly email workload. It was modeled as 
a 90% sequential and 10% random access pattern, using 
8kB requests. Fifty-five percent of accesses were reads. 
We assumed that this data must tolerate one storage-node 
crash failure. 


We ran an experiment for each (workload, distribution) 
pair. In each experiment, six storage-nodes were used, 
and twelve clients ran the given workload with the spec- 
ified distribution. Each client accessed a single 150 MB 
object. 


For each workload, we determined a specialized distribu- 
tion that provides it with the highest performance given 
the twelve client and six storage-node system configura- 
tion. We warmed the cache, then measured the through- 
put of the system. After trying the workload on the 
subset of the possible distributions where the failure re- 
quirements and block size match the workload, we chose 
the encoding that was most space efficient but still had 
throughput within 10% of optimal. 


We also determined a “generic” distribution that pro- 
vided good all-around performance for the four work- 
loads. In order to determine this encoding, we ran each 
of the workloads on the encodings that met the failure 
requirements of the most stringent workload. For each 
encoding, we tried an 8 kB block size and all block sizes 
that are multiples of 16kB up to a maximum size of 
96kB. The “generic” distribution was chosen to mini- 
mize the sum of squares degradation across the work- 
loads. The degradation of a workload was calculated 
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Workload Encoding Block 
size 


Trace Erasure coding 
OLTP 
Scientific 
Campus 
Generic 


Replication 
Replication 
Replication 
Replication 


Table 2: Distributions. This table describes the data encodings for the 
experimental results in Figures 1 and 4. The choice for each workload 
was the best-performing option that met the reliability requirements 
and used six or fewer storage-nodes. The “generic” distribution met all 
workloads’ fault tolerance requirements and performed well across the 
set of workloads. 


as the percentage difference in bandwidth between us- 
ing the specialized distribution and the “generic” distri- 
bution. This penalized encodings that disproportionately 
hurt a specific workload. The distributions chosen for 
each workload, and the “generic” distribution are identi- 
fied in Table 2. 


Figure | on page 1 shows each workload using each of 
the five distributions in Table 2. As expected, specializ- 
ing the distribution to the workload yields increased per- 
formance. The performance of a workload on a distri- 
bution specialized to another workload was poor, result- 
ing in up to a factor of seven drop in performance. The 
generic distribution led to more than a factor of two drop 
in performance for many of the workloads. The one ex- 
ception was OLTP, which performed the same with the 
generic encoding, since this encoding is the same as the 
best encoding for OLTP. 


Each of the four workloads performed best when using 
a different data distribution. For example, the best en- 
coding for the Trace workload was 2-of-4 erasure cod- 
ing because it provided good space-efficiency as well as 
good performance. A 1-of-3 scheme (3-way replication) 
provided similar performance, but required 50% more 
storage space—a costly “feature” for large datasets like 
traces. A replicated encoding was best for OLTP because 
it used just one storage-node per read request (for data 
access). The smallest allowable amount of redundancy 
(i.e., the smallest £) was best, both to minimize the ca- 
pacity overheads and to minimize the cost of writes. 


The Scientific workload performed best with a 1-of-1 en- 
coding because this incurred the lowest cost for writes. 
The best encoding for the Campus workload was a 1- 
of-2 scheme, which incurred the lowest number of I/Os 
while still providing the required fault tolerance. 


4.3.2 Sharing the Ursa Minor cluster 


The Ursa Minor vision is to provide a single storage 
infrastructure suitable for hosting many different work- 
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Figure 4: Matching distribution to workload on a shared cluster. 
This experiment shows the performance of the four workloads when 
they are run concurrently on a shared set of storage-nodes. The results 
show that, by specializing the distribution for each workload, the per- 
formance in aggregate as well as the performance for the individual 
workloads improves significantly. These numbers are the average of 10 
trials, and the standard deviations are shown as error bars. 


loads, potentially at the same time. As such, we per- 
formed experiments to determine the impact of sharing 
a cluster among workloads while matching the distribu- 
tions to those workloads. In the previous experiment, 
the specialized versus generic distributions were com- 
pared in isolation. For this experiment, all workloads 
are run simultaneously. Figure 4 shows the performance 
of each workload when all four were run concurrently 
on the same set of storage-nodes—first with the generic 
distribution, then with the specialized distributions. Spe- 
cializing the distribution to the workload gave improve- 
ments to all of the workloads, ranging from 32% for the 
Trace workload to 171% for the Scientific workload. 


This shows that the cost of using a one-size-fits-all dis- 
tribution is high. Moving from the generic distribution 
for each workload to the specialized distribution for each 
workload caused the aggregate throughput of the storage- 
nodes to increase over 96%, from 31 MB/s to 61 MB/s. 


Based on Ellard’s study of Harvard’s NFS systems [7], 
it is apparent that real-world workloads are mixes. The 
studied NFS volumes showed random and sequential ac- 
cesses, varied read/write ratios, and temporary as well as 
long-lived data. Our results show that such varied work- 
loads could benefit greatly from the per-object versatility 
that Ursa Minor provides. 


4.3.3 Specializing the block size 


The data block size is an important factor in perfor- 
mance. Figure 5 shows the effect of block size on per- 
formance for two workloads in Ursa Minor. It shows 
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Figure 5: Matching block size to request size. This graph illustrates 
the importance of matching Ursa Minor’s block size to the application’s 
block size. In this experiment, a client performed random I/O with a 
1:1 read/write ratio. The client I/O sizes were either 32kB or 64kB, 
aligned on I/O size boundaries. The block size of the object was varied 
between 8kB and 128kB. This experiment used a single client and a 
single storage-node. These numbers are the average of 10 trials, and 
the standard deviations are shown as error bars. 


the bandwidth with a single client that issued an equal 
number of read and write requests to a single storage- 
node. The storage block size was varied between 8kB 
and 128kB, while the client request size remained con- 
stant. The first workload used a 32 kB request size, and 
the other used a 64kB request size. Performance was 
best when Ursa Minor used a block size that matched the 
client’s requests. When the block size is smaller than the 
client request size, accesses have to be split into multiple 
requests. When the block size is too large, reads must 
fetch unnecessary data and writes must perform read- 
modify-write operations. 


4.3.4 Specializing the fault model 


Ursa Minor provides fault model versatility, allowing the 
number and types of failures tolerated to be configured 
on a per-object basis. Applications that can accept some 
risk with regard to reliability should not pay the capacity 
and performance costs associated with high degrees of 
fault tolerance. Yet, it is important to provide sufficient 
fault tolerance for important data. 


Table 3 shows the performance of the OLTP workload 
when tolerating different types of faults. This experiment 
used 12 clients and 6 storage-nodes. The table illustrates 
how, in general, making the data more robust (e.g., an 
asynchronous timing model instead of synchronous or 
withstanding more failures) impacts a workload’s per- 
formance. These performance impacts would likely be 
unacceptable if they affected all data, but the resulting 
robustness benefits could be necessary for critical data. 





Faults Synchronous Asynchronous 
(total, byz) 


1/0 15.3 MB/s (.13) 15.8 MB/s (.15) 
15.3 MB/s (.10) 11.3 MB/s (.15) 
6.9 MB/s (.10) N/A 


1/1 
2/2 


Table 3: Fault model performance comparison. This table lists the 
aggregate bandwidth for the OLTP workload, using distributions that 
can withstand different types and numbers of storage-node failures. It 
shows the bandwidth as a function of the number and type of faults and 
the synchrony model. In all cases, replication (m = 1) was used. The 
number of storage-nodes, n, that each object was spread across, ranged 
from two (crash/synchronous) to five (two Byzantine/synchronous). 
Performance for the configuration tolerating two Byzantine failures 
with an asynchronous timing model is not shown since it required more 
than the available, six, storage-nodes. All numbers shown are the aver- 
age of 10 trials, with the standard deviations shown in parentheses. 


4.4 Ursa Minor: On-line change 


This section describes three experiments that demon- 
strate Ursa Minor’s support for on-line data distribu- 
tion change. To illustrate the effect of re-encoding data 
to match workload access characteristics and the subse- 
quent benefits, we constructed a synthetic workload in 
which a single client accessed a 2 GB object randomly, 
using an access block size of 64kB. In the original en- 
coding, the object resided on a single storage-node and 
the block size for the data was 128 kB. During the exper- 
iment, it was re-encoded to use a 64 kB block size as well 
as migrated to a different storage-node. 


Figure 6 illustrates the effect of re-encoding data as a 
function of the workload’s read: write ratio. Ursa Minor’s 
incremental re-encoding process is contrasted to another 
way of re-encoding: blocking access to the object until 
re-encoding completes. 


Ursa Minor’s method of changing the distribution incre- 
mentally (using back-pointers) has minimal impact on 
the client’s requests and completes within a reasonable 
amount of time. This is true for both the back-pointer 
installation period and the coordinator copy period. Ad- 
ditionally, for a write-mostly workload, the role of the 
coordinator is less important because the workload’s 
writes assist the re-encoding process (back-pointers are 
overwritten with data as clients perform writes). A 
write-mostly workload also benefits quickly from the re- 
encoding process, because all writes are done with the 
new, efficient encoding. 


Figure 7 illustrates the process of re-encoding for the 
TPC-C benchmark running over Ursa Minor’s NFS 
server. In this setup, the benchmark spawns 10client 
threads on a single machine that accessed one ware- 
house with a footprint of approximately 500 MB. The 
database is originally encoded to use two-way replication 
and the block size for the database object was 64 kB. The 
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Figure 6: Distribution change. This graph shows the effect of migra- 
tion and re-encoding as a function of the workload’s read:write ratio. 
Each point is an average of ten trials. The standard deviation for each 
point was less than 0.5 MB/s. The back-pointer installation began at 
time 130, and the migration and re-encode began at time 140. The 
“blocking” case completed quickly but denied access to clients during 
the distribution change. 


database access size for TPC-C was 8 kB, causing inef- 
ficient access, especially when writing to the database. 
Writing an 8 kB page incurred the cost of first reading a 
64 kB block and then performing a 64kB write. 


In Figure 7, the coordinator performed a re-encode in- 
place (using the same storage-nodes) to match the data 
block size to the access size. Because the re-encode 
used the same set of storage-nodes, there was contention 
between the coordinator and the client, which caused 
a performance drop during the back-pointer installation 
phase. The re-encode process took less than three min- 
utes and upon completion, the client achieved approxi- 
mately three times higher throughput from the storage- 
nodes. 


An additional experiment was conducted that changed 
the distribution of the TPC-C database from a 1-of- 
2 (mirroring) encoding to a 4-of-5 encoding scheme. 
This distribution change completed in under three min- 
utes and impacted the foreground workload by less than 
5%. Such a distribution change is valuable when storage 
space is at a premium, because it reduces the capacity 
overhead from 100% to just 25%. 


5 Conclusions 


Versatility is an important feature for storage systems. 
Ursa Minor enables versatility in cluster-based storage, 
complementing cluster scalability properties with the 
ability to specialize the data distribution for each data 
item. Experiments show that specializing these choices 
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Figure 7: In-place re-encoding of a live database system. This 


graph shows the positive effect of re-encoding on the throughput that 
the TPC-C benchmark sees when accessing the underlying database. 
Ten trials are averaged and the standard deviation is less than 4 tps for 
each data point. Re-encoding changed the default block size of 64kB 
to match the client’s request size of 8kB. The database was replicated 
on two storage-nodes and the re-encoding happened in-place. 


to access patterns and requirements can improve perfor- 
mance by a factor of two or more for multiple workloads. 
Further, the ability to change these choices on-line al- 
lows them to be adapted to observed access patterns and 
changes in workloads or requirements. 
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Abstract 


Currently, the fields of impact analysis and policy based man- 
agement are two important storage management topics that are 
not being treated in an integrated manner. Policy-based stor- 
age management is being adopted by most storage vendors be- 
cause it lets system administrators specify high level policies 
and moves the complexity of enforcing these policies to the 
underlying management software. Similarly, proactive impact 
analysis is becoming an important aspect of storage manage- 
ment because system administrators want to assess the impact 
of making a change before actually making it. Impact analy- 
sis is increasingly becoming a complex task when one is deal- 
ing with a large number of devices and workloads. Adding the 
policy dimension to impact analysis (that is, what policies are 
being violated due to a particular action) makes this problem 
even more complex. 

In this paper we describe a new framework and a set of opti- 
mization techniques that combine the fields of impact analysis 
and policy management. In this framework system administra- 
tors define policies for performance, interoperability, security, 
availability, and then proactively assess the impact of desired 
changes on both the system observables and policies. Addition- 
ally, the proposed optimizations help to reduce the amount of 
data and the number of policies that need to be evaluated. This 
improves the response time of impact analysis operations. Fi- 
nally, we also propose a new policy classification scheme that 
classifies policies based on the algorithms that can be used to 
optimize their evaluation. Such a classification is useful in or- 
der to efficiently evaluate user-defined policies. We present an 
experimental study that quantitatively analyzes the framework 
and algorithms on real life storage area network policies. The 
algorithms presented in this paper can be leveraged by existing 
impact analysis and policy engine tools. 


1 Introduction 


The size and scale of the storage infrastructure of most 
organizations is increasing at a very rapid rate. Organiza- 
tions are digitizing and persistently storing more types of 
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data, and are also keeping old data longer, for compliance 
and business intelligence mining purposes. The number 
of system administrators required to manage storage also 
increases as a function of the growth in storage because 
there is a limit to the amount of storage that can be man- 
aged by a single administrator. This limit is due to the 
number of complex tasks that a system administrator has 
to perform such as change analysis, provisioning, per- 
formance bottleneck analysis, capacity planning, disaster 
recovery planning and security analysis. 

The focus of this paper is on one of these important 
problems namely change analysis. This paper provides 
a framework and a set of algorithms that help system ad- 
ministrators to proactively assess the impact of making 
changes in a storage area network (SAN) before mak- 
ing the actual change. Currently, administrators perform 
impact analysis manually, based on their past experience 
and rules of thumbs (best practices). For example, when 
a new host is added, the administrators have to make sure 
that Windows and Linux hosts are not put into the same 
zone or while adding a new workload, they have to en- 
sure that the intermediate switches do not get saturated. 

Manually analyzing the impact of a particular change 
does not scale well as the size of the SAN infrastruc- 
ture increases with respect to the number of devices, best 
practices policies, and number of applications. Thus, 
deployment of new applications, hosts and storage con- 
trollers takes in the order of days or weeks because sys- 
tem administrators deploy the system and then reactively 
try to correct the problems associated with the deploy- 
ment. Typically change management tools have been 
very reactive in their scope in that they keep snapshots 
of the previous state of the system, and the administra- 
tors either revert to or compare the current state with a 
previous state after encountering a problem. 

Additionally, administrators do not have a way of as- 
sessing the impact of their proposed change with respect 
to a future state of the system. For example, a system 
administrator could potentially allocate increased band- 
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width to an application by taking only the current load 
into account. However, this could conflict with other 
scheduled jobs or known trends in workload surges that 
will increase the load on the system in the future. Thus, it 
is important for system administrators to assess the im- 
pact of their action not just with respect to the current 
state of the system but also with respect to future events. 


1.1. Contributions 


In order to address the above described problems, we 
present the Zodiac framework. The Zodiac framework 
enables system administrators to proactively assess 
the impact of their actions on a variety of system 
parameters like resource utilizations and existing system 
policies, before making those changes. Proactive change 
management analysis is an important problem and is cur- 
rently receiving the deserved attention [26, 21, 23, 29]. 
Through Zodiac, we make the following contributions: 


1. Integration with Policy based Management: The 
key aspect of our analysis framework is that it is tightly 
integrated with policy based storage management. 
Currently, policy-based management is being incorpo- 
rated into most vendor’s storage management solutions. 
Best-practices, service class goals, interoperability 
constraints, are specified as policies in the system. 
Thus, in essence we are combining the areas of impact 
analysis and policy based-management. Zodiac allows 
administrators to specify their rules of thumb or best 
practices with respect to interoperability, performance, 
availability, security as policies. It then assesses the 
impact of user actions by checking which of these 
policies are being violated or triggered. Zodiac also 
assesses the impact of creating new policies. 


2. Scalability and Efficiency: Most system admin- 
istrators want to assess the impact of their changes in 
real-time. A quick feedback on a proposed change 
encourages a system administrator to try out many 
alternatives. The three major components that contribute 
towards the execution time of impact analysis process- 
ing are: a) number of policies b) size of the storage 
infra-structure c) analysis time window (that is assess 
the impact of an action for a time window of a day, a 
week or a month). An impact analysis engine should 
be able to scale upto big SANs with 1000 hosts (found 
in many of today’s data centers) and a few hundred 
policies. In this paper, we provide algorithms and data 
structures that help to reduce the amount of SAN data 
that is examined during impact analysis, the number of 
policies that need to be evaluated, and a framework for 
performing temporal impact analysis. 


3. Classification Framework: One of the interesting 
result of the algorithm design effort in Zodiac is that 
we have designed a new method for classifying SAN 
policies based on the optimization techniques they 
employ. This, in turn, can also be used by general SAN 
policy evaluation engines to optimize their evaluation 
mechanisms. During policy specification period, policy 
designers can specify the policy type (as per this clas- 
sification) as a hint to the policy engine to optimize its 
evaluation. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section-2 
provides the necessary background with respect to policy 
definitions, and SAN operations. Related work is pre- 
sented in Section-3. The overview of our architecture 
is presented in Section-4 followed by the details of our 
implementation in Section-5. In Section-6, we discuss 
three important optimization algorithms that help speed 
up the overall analysis process. The experimental frame- 
work and the results evaluating these optimizations are 
presented in Section-7. We discuss related optimizations 
in Section-8. Finally, we conclude in Section-9. 


2 Background 


This section presents the necessary background material 
for this paper. Section-2.1 contains a discussion on the 
type of SAN policies considered in this paper. Section- 
2.2 provides the details of the storage resource models 
and Section-2.3 presents a list of what-if operations that 
one can perform. In summary, one can define various 
policies on the SAN resources and using our framework, 
analyze the impact of certain operations on both the SAN 
and its associated policies. 


2.1 Policy Background 


The term policy is often used by different people in dif- 
ferent contexts to mean different things. For example, the 
terms best practices, rule of thumbs, constraints, thresh- 
old violations, goals, rules and service classes have been 
referred to as policies by different people. Currently, 
most standardization bodies such as IETF, DMTF, and 
SNIA refer to policy as a 4-field tuple where the fields 
correspond to an if condition, a then clause, a priority 
or business value of the policy and a scope that decides 
when the policy should be executed. The then clause 
portion can generate indications, or trigger the execution 
of other operation (action policies), or it can simply be 
informative in nature (write a message to the log). [1] 
describes the various SAN policies found relevant by do- 
main experts. In this paper, within the storage area net- 
work (SAN) domain, we deal with the following types of 
policies: 
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e Interoperability: These policies describe what de- 
vices are interoperable (or not) with each other. 


e Performance: These policies are violation policies 
that notify users if the performance of their applica- 
tions (throughput, IOPs or latency) violate certain 
threshold values. 


e Capacity: These policies notify users if they are 
crossing a percentage (threshold) of the storage 
space has been allotted to them. 


e Security and Access Control: Zoning and LUN 
masking policies are the most common SAN access 
control policies. Zoning determines a set of ports 
that can transfer data to each other in the set. Sim- 
ilarly, LUN masking controls host access (via its 
ports) to storage volumes at the storage controller. 


e Availability: These policies control the number of 
redundant paths from the host to the storage array. 


e Backup/Recovery: These policies specify the re- 
covery time recovery point, recovery distance, copy 
size and copy frequency to facilitate continuous 
copy and point-in-time copy solutions. 


2.2 Storage Resource Model 


In order to perform impact analysis, storage resource 
models are used to model the underlying storage infras- 
tructure. A storage resource model consists of a schema 
corresponding to various entities like hosts, host bus 
adapters (HBAs), switches, controllers, the entity at- 
tributes (e.g. vendor, firmware level), container rela- 
tionships between the entities (HBA is contained with 
a host), and connectivity between the entities (fabric de- 
sign). These entities and attributes are used during the 
definition of a policy as part of the if-condition and the 
then clause. For a specific policy, the entities and the 
attributes that it uses are called its dependent entities 
and dependent attributes respectively. The SNIA SMI- 
S [28] model presents a general framework for naming 
and modeling storage resources. 

In addition to the schema, a storage resource model 
also captures the behavioral aspects of the entities. The 
behavioral aspects, called metrics, represent how a re- 
source behaves under different workload and configura- 
tion conditions. The behavioral models are either analyt- 
ically specified by a domain expert [30], or deduced by 
observing a live system [3] or a combination of both. 

Figure-1 shows the basic SAN resource model that we 
consider in this paper. Our resource model consists of 
hosts, HBAs, ports, switches, storage controllers, zones, 
and volume entities, and host to HBA, port to HBA, port 
to zone containment relationships and port to port con- 
nection relationships. In addition, there exists a parent 
entity class called device, which contains all the SAN 


devices. The device entity class can be used to de- 
fine global policies like all devices should have unique 
WWNs. Please note that our framework and techniques 
are not limited to this model only but instead can also be 
used in more generalized storage infrastructure models. 
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Figure 1: SAN Resource Model. A single SAN path is 
highlighted. Shaded ports represent zone containment. 


2.3. SAN Operations: 


Using Zodiac, the following types of operations can be 
analyzed for impact. 


e Addition/Deletion of Physical Resources like hosts, 
switches, HBAs, and storage arrays. 

e Addition/Deletion of Logical Resources like vol- 
umes and zones. 

e Access control operations by adding or removing 
ports to zones or similar LUN masking operations. 

e Addition/Deletion of Workloads. Also, the require- 
ments (throughput, latency) of a workload can be 
modified. We represent a workload as a set of flows. 
A flow can be thought of a data path (Figure-1) be- 
tween a host and a storage controller. A flow starts 
at a host port, and goes through intermediate switch 
ports and ends at a storage controller port. 

e Addition/Deletion of Policies. Please note that we 
do not focus on conflict detection analysis within 
policies in this paper. 


3 Related Work 


With the growth in amount of storage resources, there has 
been a strong initiative for automating various manage- 
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ment tasks and making systems self-sufficient [2, 4, 18, 
10]. Most of this research has focused on various plan- 
ning tasks - capacity planning, including Minerva [2], 
Hippodrome [4], Ergastulum [5]; fabric planning like 
Appia [32, 33], and disaster recovery planning [22, 23]. 


Impact analysis, also referred to as “what-if” or 
change-management analysis, is another closely related 
management task. Some of the planning work described 
above can actually be used for such analysis. For exam- 
ple, Ergastulum [5] can be used to analyze storage sub- 
systems and Keeton et al’s [23] helps in analyzing disas- 
ter recovery scenarios. Another recent work by Thereska 
et al. [29] provides what-if analysis using the Self-* 
framework [18]. There also exist tools and simulator 
like [21, 34] that provide impact analysis for storage 
controllers. Most of the what-if approaches utilize de- 
vice and behavioral models for resources. Significant 
amount of research has been done both in developing 
such models [30, 3, 27, 31, 34] and using those mod- 
els [14, 11, 25, 8]. 


Zodiac is different from existing impact analysis work, 
due to its close integration with policy based manage- 
ment. Using Zodiac, an administrator can analyze the 
impact of operations not only on system resources but 
also on system policies. In addition, the analysis ac- 
counts for all subsequent actions triggered by policy ex- 
ecutions. As we describe later, efficient analysis of poli- 
cies is non-trivial and critical for overall performance. 


The Onaro SANscreen product [26] provides a similar 
predictive change management functionality. However, 
from the scarce amount of published information, we be- 
lieve that they only analyze the impact for a small set of 
policies (mainly security) and do not consider any trig- 
gered policy actions. We believe this to be an important 
shortcoming, since typically administrators would spec- 
ify policy actions in order to correct erroneous events and 
would be most interested in analyzing the impact of those 
triggered actions. The EMC SAN Advisor [16] tool pro- 
vides support for policy evaluations, but is not an impact 
analysis tool. Secondly, it pre-packages its policies and 
does not allow specification of custom policies. 


In the policies domain, there has been work in the ar- 
eas of policy specification [12, 7], conflict detection [17] 
and resource management [24]. The SNIA-SMI [28] is 
also developing a policy specification model for SANs. 
To the best of our knowledge, there does not exist any 
SAN impact analysis framework for policies. [1] pro- 
posed a policy based validation framework, which is typ- 
ically used as a periodic configuration checker and is not 
suitable for interactive impact analysis. 
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Figure 2: Architecture 


4 Architecture Overview 


In this section, we provide an overview of the Zodiac 
architecture and its interaction with other SAN modules. 


4.1 Zodiac: Big Picture 


The goal of the impact analysis engine, like Zodiac, is 
to predict the state and behavior of the SAN once a de- 
sired operation is performed. In order to evaluate the new 
state, the engine needs to interact with various SAN mod- 
ules to get the relevant information, like device attributes, 
policies. The overall picture of such an eco-system is 
shown in Figure-2. In this eco-system, Zodiac interacts 
with the following modules: 


e SAN Monitor: The foremost input requirement is 
the state of the SAN, which is obtained from a SAN 
Monitor like [15, 19, 20, 6]. It consists of the physi- 
cal configuration (fabric design), resource attributes 
(HBA vendor, number of HBAs in a host) and logi- 
cal information like Zoning/LUN-Masking. 


Workload Schedule: In order to predict the behavior 
of the SAN, Zodiac also needs to know the sched- 
ule of the workload. For example, if a backup job 
is scheduled for 3 AM, then the engine needs to ac- 
count for the additional traffic generated due to the 
backup during that duration. 


Policy Database: A unique characteristic of the Zo- 
diac impact analysis engine is its integration with 
policy based management. The policies are speci- 
fied in a high level specification language like Pon- 
der [12] or XML [1] and stored in a policy database. 


Resource Models: As described earlier, Zodiac uses 
a model based approach to evaluate the behav- 
ior of SAN resources. For this, we require a re- 
source models database that provides such behav- 
ioral models. There has been significant work in 
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the area of modeling and simulation of SAN re- 
sources [30, 3, 27, 31, 11, 25, 8, 9, 34] and we lever- 
age that. Note that the design of Zodiac is indepen- 
dent of the resource models and can work with any 
approach. 


Given these modules, Zodiac takes as input the opera- 
tion that the administrator wants to perform and the time 
at which the impact needs to be measured (immediate or 
after n hours) and initiates the analysis. 


4.2 Zodiac: Internal Design 


Internally, Zodiac engine is composed of the following 
primary components: 


e SAN-State: In Zodiac, the impact analysis occurs 
in a session, during which an administrator can an- 
alyze the impact of multiple operations incremen- 
tally. So, a first operation could be - what happens 
if I add two hosts? After the engine evaluates the 
impact, an administrator can perform an incremen- 
tal operation - what if I add another two hosts? The 
SAN state component maintains the intermediate 
states of the SAN, so that such incremental oper- 
ations can be analyzed. When an analysis session 
is initialized, the SAN state is populated by the cur- 
rent snapshot of the SAN, obtained from the SAN 
Monitor. 


Optimization Structures: As mentioned earlier, 
for efficient policy evaluation, Zodiac maintains in- 
telligent data structures that optimize the overall 
evaluation. These three primary structures (caches, 
policy classes and aggregates) are explained in de- 
tail in Section-6. 

e Processing Engine: The processing engine is re- 
sponsible for efficiently evaluating the impact of op- 
erations using the SAN state and the rest of the in- 
ternal data structures. It is the main work horse of 
Zodiac. 


e Visualization Engine: Another important compo- 
nent of Zodiac is its visualization engine. The vi- 
sualization engine primarily provide two kinds of 
output. First, it can provide an overall picture of the 
SAN, with various entity metrics and can highlight 
interesting entities, e.g. the ones that violated cer- 
tain policies. Secondly, with the incorporation of 
temporal analysis, an administrator can plot inter- 
esting metrics with time. 


5 Zodiac: System Details 


In this section, we provide the details about the internal 
data structures being used by Zodiac to represent SANs 


(Section-5.1) and how the policy evaluation framework 
uses these data structures (Section-5.2). In Section-5.3, 
we describe the inadequacy of the current evaluation 
approach before proposing various optimizations in the 
next section. 


5.1 SAN Representation 


For efficient impact analysis, it is critical that SAN is 
represented in an optimal form. This is because all poli- 
cies and resource metric computations would obtain re- 
quired data through this SAN data structure. In Zodiac, 
the SAN is represented as a graph with entities as nodes 
and network links or containment relationships (HBA is 
contained within a host) as edges. A sample SAN as a 
graph is shown in Figure-1. A single SAN “path” has 
been highlighted. Note that it is possible to have more 
than one switch in the path. 

Each entity in the graph has a number of attribute- 
value pairs, e.g. the host entity has attributes like vendor, 
model and OS. In addition, each entity contains point- 
ers to its immediate neighbors (Host has a pointer to its 
HBA, which has a pointer to its HBA-Port and so on). 
This immediate neighbor maintenance and extensive use 
of pointers with zero duplication of data allows this graph 
to be maintained in memory even for huge SANs (1000 
hosts). 

There are two possible alternatives to this kind of 
immediate-neighbor representation of the SAN. We dis- 
cuss the alternatives and justify our choice below: 


1. Alternative-Paths: Assume a best practices policy 
requiring a Vendor-A host to be only connected to 
Vendor-S controller. Its evaluation would require a 
traversal of the graph starting at the host and go- 
ing through all paths to all connected controllers. In 
fact many policies actually require traversals along 
“paths” in the graph[1]. This could indicate stor- 
ing the SAN as a collection of paths and iterating 
over the relevant paths for each policy evaluation, 
preventing costly traversals over the graph. How- 
ever, the number of paths in a big SAN could be 
enormous, and thus, prohibitive to maintain the path 
information in-memory. Also, the number of new 
paths created with an addition of a single entity (e.g. 
a switch) would be exponential, thus making the de- 
sign unscalable. 


2. Alternative-SC: Even without paths, it is possible 
to “short-circuit” the traversals by keeping informa- 
tion about entities further into the graph. For ex- 
ample, a host could also keep pointers to all con- 
nected storage. While this scheme does work for 
some policies, many interoperability policies, that 
filter paths of the graph based on some properties of 
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an intermediate entity, cannot be evaluated. For ex- 
ample, a policy that requires a Vendor-A host, con- 
nected to a Vendor-W switch, to be only connected 
to Vendor-S storage, cannot be evaluated efficiently 
using such a representation, since it is still required 
to traverse to the intermediate entity and filter based 
on it. However, this idea is useful and we actually 
use a modified version of this in our optimization 
schemes described later. 


5.2 Policy Evaluation 


In current policy evaluation engines, policies are spec- 
ified in a high level specification language like Pon- 
der [12], XML [1]. The engine converts the policy into 
executable code that can evaluate the policy when trig- 
gered. This uses an underlying data layer, e.g. based on 
SML-S, that obtains the required data for evaluation. It 
is this automatic code generation, that needs to be heav- 
ily optimized for efficient impact analysis and we discuss 
various optimizations in Section-6. 

In Zodiac, the data is obtained through our SAN data 
structure. For evaluating a policy like all Vendor-A hosts 
should be connected to Vendor-S controllers, a graph 
traversal is required (obtaining storage controllers con- 
nected to Vendor-A hosts). In order to do such traver- 
sals, each entity in the graph supports an API that is 
used to get to any other connected entity in the graph 
(by doing recursive calls to immediate neighbors). For 
example, hosts support a getController() function that 
returns all connected storage controllers. The func- 
tions are implemented by looking up immediate neigh- 
bors (HBAs), calling their respective getController() 
functions, aggregating the results and removing dupli- 
cates. The neighbors would recursively do the same with 
their immediate neighbors until the call reaches the de- 
sired entity (storage controller). Similarly for getting 
all connected edge switches, core switches or volumes. 
This API is also useful for our caching optimization. It 
caches the results of these function calls at all intermedi- 
ate nodes for reuse in later policy evaluations. 

However, even this API suffers from the limitation 
of the Alternative-SC scheme presented above. That is, 
how to obtain controllers connected only through a par- 
ticular vendor switch. To facilitate this, the entity API 
allows for passing of filters that can be applied at in- 
termediate nodes in the path. For our example, the fil- 
ter would be Switch. Vendor=“W”. Now, the host would 
call the HBA’s getController() function with the filter 
Switch. Vendor=“W”. When this call recursively reaches 
the switch, it would check if it satisfies the filter and 
only the switches that do, continue the recursion to their 
neighbors. Those that do not satisfy the filter return null. 

The use of filters prevents unnecessary traversals on 


the paths that do not yield any results (e.g. paths to 
the controllers connected through switches from other 
vendors). The filters support many comparison opera- 
tions like =, #4, >, >, <, <, € and logical OR, AND 
and NOT on filters are also supported. The caching 
scheme incorporates filters as well (Section-6.2). The 
Alternative-SC presented above, can not use this filter 
based scheme since the possible number of filters can 
be enormous and thus always storing information in- 
memory for each such filter would be infeasible. 

Notice that not all filters provide traversal optimiza- 
tions. The filters that are at the “edge” of a path 
do not help. For example, a best practices policy - 
if a Vendor-A host connected to a Vendor-W switch 
accesses storage from a Vendor-S controller, then the 
controller should have a firmware level > x. In this 
case, the policy requires getting controllers with the fil- 
ter Switch. Vendor=“W” AND Controller. Vendor=“S”. 
While the first term helps reduce the number of paths 
traversed, the second term does not — we still have to 
check every controller connected through the appropri- 
ate switches. Therefore, we prefer not to apply the fil- 
ters at the edge, instead obtaining all edge entities (con- 
trollers in this case) and then checking for all conditions 
(Vendor and FirmwareLevel). This helps in bringing 
more useful data into the entity caches. 

It is also important to mention that the traversal of 
the graph can also be done only for logical connections 
(due to zoning). This is facilitated by providing equiva- 
lent API functions for traversing links with end-points in 
particular zone, e.g. getController Logical(Z) obtains 
all connected controllers in Zone Z, i.e. all controllers 
reachable through a path containing ports (HBA ports, 
switch ports, controller ports) in zone Z. 

Given the above framework, we next discuss why the 
current policy evaluation approach is inefficient for im- 
pact analysis. 


5.3. Impact Analysis: Inadequacies of Cur- 
rent Approach 


During impact analysis, a SAN operation can trigger 
multiple policies to be evaluated. For example, a host 
being added into the SAN would require evaluation of 
intrinsic host policies (policies on basic attributes of the 
host - all hosts should be from a single vendor), vari- 
ous host interoperability policies with other connected 
devices, zoning policies, and so on. With the popular 
policy-based autonomic computing initiative, it is highly 
likely that the number of policies in a SAN would be 
very large. So it is imperative that only the relevant set 
of policies are evaluated. For example, for the host- 
addition case, a switch and controller interoperability 
policy should not be evaluated. 
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The current policy evaluation engines [1] use a coarse 
classification of scopes. In such a scheme, each policy 
is designated a Scope to denote the class of entities, it 
is relevant to. In addition, it is possible to sub-scope the 
policy as intra-entity - evaluation on attributes of a sin- 
gle entity class or inter-entity - evaluation on attributes 
of more than one entity class [1]. The motivation for 
such classification is to allow administrators, to do a pol- 
icy check only for a select class of entities and policies 
in the SAN. Unfortunately, this form of classification is 
not efficient for impact-analysis due to the following rea- 
sons: 


e Lack of granularity: Consider the policy which 
requires a Vendor-A host to be connected only to 
Vendor-S storage controller. Naively, such a policy 
would be classified into the Host scope and the Stor- 
age scope. Thus, whenever a new host is added to 
the SAN, it will be evaluated and similarly, when a 
controller is added. However, consider the addition 
of a new link between an edge and a core switch. 
Such a link could cause hosts to be connected to 
new storage controllers, and thus the policy would 
still need to be evaluated and so, the policy also 
needs to be added to the Switch scope. With only 
scope as the classification criteria, any switch re- 
lated event would trigger this policy. It is possible 
to further sub-scope the policy to be an inter-entity. 
However, it still will be clubbed with other switch 
inter-entity policies, which will cause un-necessary 
evaluations. 

e Failure to identify relevant SAN region: The cur- 
rent scoping mechanism fails to identify the re- 
gion of the SAN that needs to be traversed for 
policy evaluation. Consider the two policies: (a) 
All Vendor-A hosts should be connected to Vendor- 
S storage, and (b) All hosts should have atleast 
one and atmost four disjoint paths to controllers. 
Both the policies would have identical scopes (host, 
controller and switch) and sub-scopes (inter-entity). 
Now, when a switch-controller link is added to the 
SAN, evaluation of (a) should traverse only the 
newly created paths — ensure that all new host- 
storage connections satisfy the policy; there is no 
need to traverse a path that has already been found 
to satisfy that policy. However, the same is not 
true for (b). Its evaluation would require traversing 
many old paths. The current scoping mechanism 
fails to identify policies of type (a) and would end 
up evaluating many old paths in order to provide a 
correct and general solution. 


The current policy evaluation engines also fail to ex- 
ploit the locality of data across various policies. For ex- 
ample, two distinct policies might require obtaining the 


storage controllers connected to the same host. In such a 
scenario, it is best to obtain the results for one and cache 
them to use it for the other. To the best of our knowledge, 
the current policy engines do not provide such caching 
schemes and rely on the underlying SMI-S data layer [1] 
to do this caching (which could still require evaluating 
expensive join operations). This is, in part, due to the 
low number of policies in current SANs and the fact that 
currently, the policy checking process is primarily a non- 
real-time, scheduled task with periodic reporting (typi- 
cally daily or weekly reporting periods). As we show in 
Section-7, a caching scheme could have drastic perfor- 
mance benefits and help in interactive real-time analysis. 

Such an efficiency is critical especially in the presence 
of action policies. Such policies when triggered initi- 
ate automatic operations on the SAN (‘‘then” clause of 
the policy). These are typically designed as compensat- 
ing actions for certain events and can do rezoning, in- 
troduce new workloads, change current workload char- 
acteristics, schedule workloads and more. For example, 
a policy for a write-only workload like if Controller-A 
utilization increases beyond 95%, write the rest of the 
data on Controller-B. Thus, when the policy is triggered, 
a new flow is created between the host writing the data 
and Controller-B, and policies related to that event need 
to be checked. The action might also do rezoning to put 
Controller-B ports in the same zone as the host and so, 
all zoning related policies would end up being evaluated. 
Overall, such a chain of events can lead to multiple ex- 
ecutions of many policies. The caching scheme, com- 
bined with the policy classification, significantly helps in 
these scenarios. 


6 Zodiac Impact Analysis: Optimizations 


In this section, we present various optimizations in the 
Zodiac architecture that are critical for the scalability and 
efficiency of impact analysis. Zodiac uses optimizations 
along three dimensions. 


1. Relevant Evaluation: Finding relevant policies and 
relevant regions of the SAN affected by the opera- 
tion. This is accomplished using policy classifica- 
tion and is described in Section-6.1. 


2. Commonality of Data Accessed: Exploiting data lo- 
cality across policies or across evaluation for dif- 
ferent entity instances. This is achieved by using 
caching, described in Section-6.2. 

3. Aggregation: Efficient evaluation of certain classes 
of policies by keeping certain aggregate data struc- 
tures. This scheme is described in Section-6.3. 


All three optimizations are independent of each other 
and can be used individually. However, as we show later 
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in our results, the best performance is achieved by the 
combination of all three optimizations. 


6.1 Policy Classification 


The first policy evaluation optimization in Zodiac is 
policy classification. Policy classification helps in 
identifying the relevant regions of the SAN and the 
relevant policies, whenever an operation is performed. 
In order to identify the relevant SAN region affected by 
an operation, we classify the policies into four categories 
described below. Only the “if’ condition of the policy 
is used for classification. Also, each policy class has a 
set of operations, which are the ones that can trigger the 
policy. This mapping of operations to policies can be 
made easily due to our classification scheme and is used 
to find the relevant set of policies. 


1. Entity-Class (EC) Policies: These policies are de- 
fined only on the instances of a single entity class. For 
example, all HBAs should be from the same vendor, 
and all Vendor-W switches must have a firmware level 
> x. Such policies do not require any graph traver- 
sals, rather a scan of the list of instances of the entity 
class. The relevant operations for this class of policies 
are addition/deletion of an entity-instance or modifica- 
tion of a “dependent” attribute of an instance like chang- 
ing the firmware level of a switch (for our second exam- 
ple above). Additionally, EC policies can be subdivided 
into two types: 


— Individual (EC-Ind) Policy: A policy that holds on 
every instance of the entity class. For example, all 
switches must be from Vendor-W. This class of poli- 
cies has the characteristic that whenever an instance 
of the entity class is added/modified, the policy only 
needs to be evaluated on the new member. 


— Collection (EC-Col) Policy: A policy that holds on 
a collection of instances of the entity class. For ex- 
ample, the number of ports of type X in the fabric 
is less than N and also all HBAs should be from the 
same vendor’. This class of policies might require 
checking all instances for final evaluation. 


2. Single-Path (SPTH) Policies: These policies are 
defined on more than one entity on a single path of 
the SAN. For example, all Vendor-A hosts must be 
connected to Vendor-S storage. Importantly, SPTH 
policies have the characteristic that the policy is required 
to hold on each path. In our example, each and every 
path between hosts and storages must satisfy this policy. 
This characteristic implies that on application of any 
operation, there is no need to evaluate this policy 
on old paths. Only new paths need to be checked. 


The relevant operations for these policies are addi- 
tion/deletion/modification of paths or modification of a 
“dependent” attribute (vendor name) of a “dependent” 
entity (storage controller) on the path. 


3. Multiple-Paths (MPTH) Policies: These policies 
are defined across multiple paths of the SAN. For 
example, all hosts should have atleast two and atmost 
four disjoint paths to storage, and a Vendor-A host 
should be connected to atmost five controllers. MPTH 
policies cannot be decomposed to hold on individual 
paths for every operation. For the examples, adding a 
host requires checking only for the new paths created, 
whereas adding a switch-controller link requires checks 
on earlier paths as well. We are working on developing 
a notion distinguishing between the two cases”. In 
this paper, we consider MPTH policy as affecting all 
paths. The relevant operations for these policies are 
addition/deletion/modification of paths or modification 
of a “dependent” attribute of a “dependent” entity on the 
path. 


4. Zoning/LUN-Masking (ZL) Policies: These policies 
are defined on zones or LUN-Mask sets of the SAN. For 
example, a zone should have atmost N ports, and a zone 
should not have both windows or linux hosts. For our 
discussion, we only use zone policies, though the same 
approach can be used for LUN-Masking policies. Notice 
that these policies are similar to EC policies with entity- 
class being analogously replaced by zones or LUN-Mask 
sets. Just as EC policies are defined on attributes of en- 
tity instances, ZL policies are defined on attributes of 
zone instances. Also similar to EC policies, Zone poli- 
cies can be collection policies, requiring evaluation over 
multiple zones, (e.g. the number of zones in the fabric 
should be atmost N)° and individual policies, requiring 
evaluation only over an added/modified zone (e.g. all 
hosts in the zone must be from the same vendor). Also, 
within a zone, a policy might require evaluation over 
only the added/modified component (Zone-Member- 
Ind) or all components (Zone-Member-Col). An ex- 
ample of a Zone-Member-Ind policy is all hosts in 
the zone should be windows, and an example of Zone- 
Member-Col policy is a zone should have atmost N 
ports. The relevant operations for this class of policies 
are addition/deletion of a zone instance or modification 
of an instance (addition/deletion of ports in the zone). 
Note that the aim of this classification is not to se- 
mantically classify all conceivable policies, but rather to 
identify the policies that can be optimized for evaluation. 
Having said that, using our classification scheme, it was 
indeed possible to classify all policies mentioned in [1], 
the only public set of SAN policies collected from ad- 
ministrators and domain experts. The basic difference 
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between the classification scheme in [1] and our scheme 
stems from the fact that it classifies policies based on 
specification criteria, while we use the internal execution 
criteria for the classification. This helps us in generating 
optimized evaluation code by checking only the relevant 
regions of the SAN. 


6.2 Caching 


The second optimization we propose, uses a caching 
scheme to cache relevant data at all nodes of the SAN 
resource graph. Such a scheme is extremely useful in an 
impact-analysis framework due to the commonality of 
data accessed in the following scenarios: 


1. Multiple executions of a single policy: A single 
policy might be executed multiple times on the same 
entity instance due to the chaining of actions, defined in 
the then clause of the triggered policies. Any previous 
evaluation data can be easily reused. 


2. Execution of a single policy for different instances of 
entities: For example, consider an operation of adding 
a policy like all Vendor-A hosts should be connected to 
Vendor-S storage. For impact analysis, the policy needs 
to be evaluated for all hosts. In our immediate-neighbor 
scheme, for the evaluation of this policy, a host, say 
Host-H, would call its HBA’s getController() function, 
which in turn would call its ports’ getController() 
function, which would call the edge switch (say Switch- 
L) and so on. Now, when any other host connected 
to Switch-L calls its getController() function, it can 
reuse the data obtained during the previous evaluation 
for Host-H. Note that with no replacement, the caching 
implies that traversal of any edge during a policy 
evaluation for all entity instances is done atmost once. 
This is due to the fact that after traversing an edge {u,v} 
once, the required data from v would be available in the 
cache at u, thus preventing its repeated traversal. 


3. Locality of data required across multiple policies: It 
is also possible, and often the case, that multiple poli- 
cies require accessing different attributes of the same en- 
tity. As mentioned earlier, we do not apply filters to the 
“edge” entities (e.g. controllers for a getController() 
call) and retrieve the full list of entities. Now, this cached 
entry can be used by multiple policies, even when their 
“dependent” attributes are different. 

As mentioned earlier, the caching scheme incorporates 
filters as well. Whenever an API function is called with 
a filter, the entity saves the filter along with the results 
of the function call and a cache hit at an entity occurs 
only when there is a complete match, i.e. the cached en- 
try has the same API function call as the new request and 


the associated filters are also the same. This condition 
can be relaxed by allowing a partial match, in which the 
cached entry is for the same function call, but can have 
a more general filter. For example, assume a cache entry 
for getController() with the filter Switch. Vendor=“W”. 
Now, if the new request requires controllers with the fil- 
ter Switch. Vendor=“W” AND Switch.FirmwareLevel > 
x, the result can be computed from the cached data itself. 
We leave this for future work. Also, the current caching 
scheme uses LRU for replacement. 


6.3 Aggregation 


It is also possible to improve the efficiency of policy ex- 
ecution by keeping certain aggregate data structures. For 
example, consider a policy which mandates that the num- 
ber of ports in a zone must be atleast M and atmost N. 
With every addition/deletion of a port in the zone, this 
policy needs to be evaluated. However, each evaluation 
would require counting the number of ports in the zone. 
Imagine keeping an aggregate data structure that keeps 
the number of ports in every zone. Now, whenever a port 
is added/deleted, the policy evaluation reduces to a single 
check of the current count value. 

We have identified the following three classes of 
policies that can simple aggregate data structures: 


1. Unique: This class of policies require a certain 
attribute of entities to be unique. For example, policies 
like the WWNs of all devices should be unique, all Fibre 
Channel switches must have unique domain IDs. For 
these class of policies, a hashtable is generated on the 
attribute and whenever an operation triggers this policy, 
the policy is evaluated by looking up that hashtable. This 
aggregate data structure can provide good performance 
improvements especially in big SANs (Section-7). Note 
that such an aggregate is kept only for EC and ZL 
policies (where it is easier to identify addition/deletion). 
However, there does not appear to be any realistic SPTH 
or MPTH unique policies. 


2. Counts: These policies require counting a certain 
attribute of an entity. Keeping the count of the attribute 
prevents repeated counting whenever the policy is 
required to be evaluated. Instead, the count aggre- 
gate is incremented/decremented when the entity is 
added/deleted. A count aggregate is used only for EC 
and ZL policies. While SPTH and MPTH count policies 
do exist (e.g. there must be atmost N hops between 
host and storage and there must be atleast one and 
atmost four disjoint paths between host and storage 
respectively), maintaining the counts is tricky and we do 
not use an aggregate. 
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3. Transformable: It is easy to see that the policy eval- 
uation complexity is roughly of the order EC-Ind = 
Zone-Member-Ind < EC-Col = Zone-Member-Col 
< SPTH < MPTH. It is actually possible to trans- 
form many policies into a lower complexity policy by 
keeping additional information about some of the depen- 
dent entities. For example, consider a policy like all stor- 
age should be from the same vendor. This policy is an 
EC-Col for entity class - Storage. However, keeping in- 
formation about the current type of storage (7) in the 
system, the policy can be reduced to an equivalent EC- 
Ind policy — all storage should be of type T. Similarly, a 
Zone-Member-Col policy like a zone should not be both 
windows and linux hosts can be transformed into multi- 
ple Zone-Member-Ind policies there should be only type 
T; hosts in zone Z;, where T; is the current type of hosts 
in the Z;. For these transformed policies, a pointer to the 
entity that provides the value to aggregate is also stored. 
This is required, since when the entity is deleted, the ag- 
gregate structure can be invalidated (can be re-populated 
using another entity, if existing). 

For all other policies, we currently do not use any ag- 
gregate data structures. 


7 Experimental Setup and Results 


In this section, we evaluate our proposed optimizations 
as compared to the base policy evaluation provided by 
current engines. We start by describing our experimental 
setup beginning with the policy set. 


7.1 Microbenchmarks 


With the policy based management being in a nascent 
state so far, there does not exist any public set of poli- 
cies that is used in a real SAN environment. The list of 
policies contained in [1] is indicative of the type of pos- 
sible policies and not an accurate “trace” for an actual 
SAN policy set. As a result, it is tough to analyze the 
overall and cumulative benefits of the optimizations for 
a real SAN. To overcome this, we try to demonstrate the 
benefits of optimizations for different categories of poli- 
cies individually. As mentioned earlier, since we have 
been able to classify all policies in [1] according to our 
scheme, the benefits would be additive and overall useful 
for a real SAN as well. In addition, this provides a good 
way of comparing the optimization techniques for each 
policy class. 

We selected a set of 7 policies (Figure-3) as our work- 
ing sample. Four of them are EC policies, two are path 
policies (SPTH and MPTH) and one is a zone policy. 
All 7 policies are classified according to the classifica- 
tion mechanisms presented in Section-6.1. Any aggre- 
gates that are possible for policies are also shown. For 


Policy Classification 





Every HBA that has a vendor name V EC 
and model M should have a firmware 
level either n1, n2 orn3 





No two devices in the system can have 
the same WWN (World Wide Name) 


The number of ports of type X in the 
fabric is less than N 


EC Unique 





EC Counts 





EC-Col to EC- 
Ind Cransform) 


The SAN should not have mixed storage 
type such as SSA, FC and SCSI parallel 





An ESS array is not available to open SPTH 
systems if an iSeries system is configured 
to array 





MPTH to SPTH 
(Cransform) 


A HBA cannot be used to access both 
tape and disk drives 





Zone-Member- 
Col to Zone- 
Member-Ind 


No two different host types should exist 
in the same zone 











Figure 3: Policy Set 


this set of policies, we will evaluate the effectiveness of 
our optimizations individually. 


7.2 Storage Area Network 


An important design goal for Zodiac was scalability and 
ability to perform impact analysis efficiently even on 
huge SANs of 1000 hosts and 200 controllers. Since it 
was not possible to construct such large SANs in the lab, 
for our experiments, we emulated four different sized 
SANs. Please note that in practice, Zodiac can work with 
any real SAN using an SMI-S compliant data store. 

In our experimental SANs, we used hosts with two 
HBAs each and each HBA having two ports. Stor- 
age controllers had four ports each. The fabric was a 
core-edge design with 16-port edge and 128-port core 
switches. Each switch left certain ports unallocated, to 
simulate SANs constructed with future growth in mind. 
The four different configurations correspond to different 
number of hosts and controllers: 


e 1000-200: First configuration is an example of a 
big SAN, found in many data centers. It consists 
of 1000 hosts and 200 controllers with each host 
accessing all controllers (full connectivity). There 
were 100 zones. 

750-150: This configuration uses 750 hosts and 150 
controllers with full connectivity. There were 75 
zones. 

500-100: This configuration has 500 hosts, 100 con- 
trollers and 50 zones. 


e 250-50: This configuration is a relatively smaller 
SAN with 250 hosts, 50 controllers and 25 zones. 
7.3 Implementation Techniques 


For our experiments, we evaluate each of the policies in 
the policy-set with the following techniques: 
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e base: This technique is the naive implementation, 
in which there is no identification of the relevant re- 
gion of the SAN. Only information available is the 
vanilla scope of the policy. Due to lack of classi- 
fication logic, this implementation implies that the 
evaluation engine uses the same logic of code gen- 
eration for all policies (check for all paths and all 
entities). Also, there is no intermediate caching and 
no aggregate data structures are used. 


e class: This implementation uses the classification 
mechanism on top of the base framework. Thus, it 
is possible to optimize policies by only evaluating 
over a relevant SAN region, but no caching or ag- 
gregation is used. 


e cach: This implementation technique caching on 
top of the base framework. No classification or ag- 
gregation is used. 


e agg: This implementation technique only uses ag- 
gregate data structures for the policies (where ever 
possible). There is no caching or classification. 


e all: This implementation uses a combination of all 
three optimization techniques. 


Using these five classes of implementation, we intend 
to show (a) inadequacy of the base policy, (b) advantages 
of each optimization technique and (c) the performance 
of the all implementation. Zodiac is currently running on 
a P4 1.8 GHz machine with 512 MB RAM. 


7.4 Policy Evaluation 


In this section, we present our results of evaluating each 
policy 100 times to simulate scenarios of chaining and 
execution for multiple instances (e.g. adding 10 hosts). 
The policies are evaluated for all four SAN configura- 
tions (X-axis). The Y-axis plots the time taken to eval- 
uate the policies in milliseconds. The results have been 
averaged over 10 runs. 


7.4.1 Policy-1 


“Every HBA that has a vendor name V and model M should 
have a firmware level either nl, n2 or n3” 

The first policy requires a certain condition to hold on 
an HBA entity class. We analyze the impact of the pol- 
icy when an HBA is added. The base implementation 
will trigger the HBA scope and try to evaluate this pol- 
icy. Due to its lack of classification logic, it will end 
up evaluating the policy afresh and thus, for all HBA in- 
stances. The class implementation would identify it to 
be an EC-Ind policy and only evaluate on the new HBA 
entity. The cach implementation does not help since 
there is no traversal of the graph. The agg implemen- 
tation also does not help. As a result, all implementation 


is equivalent to having only class optimization. Figure-4 
shows the results for the different SAN configurations. 
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Figure 4: Policy-1. class, all provide maximum benefit 


As seen from the graph, there is a significant differ- 
ence between the best optimized evaluation (all) and the 
base evaluation. Also, as the size of the SAN increases, 
the costs for the base implementation increase, while the 
all implementation stays the same, since irrespective of 
SAN size, it only needs to evaluate the policy for the 
newly added HBA. 


7.4.2 Policy-2 


“No two devices in the system can have the same WWN.” 

The second policy ensures uniqueness of world wide 
names (WWNs). We analyze the impact when a new 
host is added. The base implementation will trigger the 
device scope without classification logic and check that 
all devices have unique WWNs. The class implemen- 
tation will only check that the new host has a unique 
WWN. The cach implementation performs similar to 
base. The agg implementation will create a hashtable, 
and do hashtbale lookups. The all implementation also 
uses the hashtable and only checks the new host. 
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Figure 5: Policy-2. agg, all provide maximum benefit 


As Figure-5 shows, agg and all perform much bet- 
ter than the base implementation. class performs better 
than base by recognizing that only the new host needs to 
be checked. 
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74.3  Policy-3 


“The number of ports of type X in the fabric is less than N.” 
The third policy limits the total number of ports in the 
fabric. We analyze the impact of adding a new host with 
4 ports to the SAN. For each added port, the base imple- 
mentation will count the total number of ports in the fab- 
ric. The class implementation performs no better, since 
it is an EC-Col policy. The cach implementation also 
does not help. The agg implementation keeps a count of 
the number of ports and only increments the count and 
checks against the upper limit. The ald implementation 
also exploits the aggregate keeping. 
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Figure 6: Policy-3. agg, all provide maximum benefit 


As can be seen from Figure-6, agg and all perform 
significantly better due to the ability of aggregating the 
required information for the policy evaluation. 


7.4.4 Policy-4 


“The SAN should not have mixed storage type such as SSA, FC 
and SCSI parallel” 

The fourth policy ensures that the SAN has uniform stor- 
age type. For this policy, we analyze the impact of adding 
a new storage controller. The base implementation will 
trigger the storage scope and evaluate the policy ensuring 
all controllers are the same type. The cach implementa- 
tion will not help. The class implementation only checks 
that the newly added controller is the same type as every 
other controller. The agg implementation will transform 
the policy to an EC-Ind policy by keeping an aggregate 
value of the current controller type, T’ in the SAN. How- 
ever, without classification, it would end up checking that 
all controllers have the type 7’. The all implementation 
combines the classification logic and the aggregate trans- 
formation to only check for the new controller. 

Figure-7 shows the result with all performing the best, 
while class and agg doing better than base and cach. 
The difference between the best and poor implementa- 
tions is small since the total number of controllers is 
small. 
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Figure 7: Policy-4. all provides maximum benefit 


7.4.5  Policy-5 


“An ESS array is not available to open systems if an iSeries 
system is configured to array.” 

The fifth policy is an SPTH policy that checks that an 
iSeries open systems host does not work if an ESS ar- 
ray is used with the controller. We analyze the impact 
of adding a new host to the SAN for this policy. The 
base implementation ensures that all iSeries open sys- 
tems hosts do not have any ESS controllers connected 
to them. This requires calling the getController() API 
functions of the host entities and will cause traversals of 
the graph for all host-storage connections. The class 
implementation identifies that it being an SPTH, only 
the new created paths (paths between the newly added 
host and the connected storage controllers) need to be 
checked. The cach implementation will run similar to 
base, but will cache all function call results at intermedi- 
ate nodes (As mentioned before, it would mean that each 
edge will be traversed atmost once). The agg implemen- 
tation does not help and the all implementation would 
use both the classification logic and the caching. 
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Figure 8: Policy-5. Only all provides maximum benefit 


As shown in Figure-8, the base and agg implementa- 
tion perform extremely poorly (multiple orders of magni- 
tude in difference) due to multiple traversals for the huge 
SAN graph. On the other hand, class and cach are able 
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to optimize significantly and their combination in the all 
implementation provides drastic overall benefits. It also 
scales extremely well with the increasing SAN size. 


7.4.6 Policy-6 


“A HBA cannot be used to access both tape and disk drives.” 
The sixth policy is an MPTH policy which requires 
checking that each HBA is either connected to tape or 
disk storage. We analyze the impact of adding a host with 
2 HBAs to the SAN. The base implementation would 
check the policy for all existing HBAs. The cach im- 
plementation would do the same, except the caching of 
results at intermediate nodes. The class implementation 
does not optimize in this case since it considers it an 
MPTH policy and checks for all paths (Section-6.1). The 
agg implementation transforms the policy to an SPTH by 
keeping aggregate for the type of storage being accessed, 
but checks for all HBAs due to the lack of classification 
logic. The all implementation is able to transform the 
policy and then use the SPTH classification logic to only 
check for the newly added HBAs. 
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Figure 9: Policy-6. Only all provides maximum benefit 


Figure-9 shows the results. The base, class and agg 
implementation perform much poorly then the cach im- 
plementation, since the cach implementation reuses data 
collected once for the other. The all implementation per- 
forms the best by combining all optimizations. 


7.4.7 Policy-7 


“No two different host types should exist in the same zone.” 

The seventh policy requires that all host types should be 
the same in zones. We analyze the impact of adding 
a host HBA port to a zone. The base implementation 
would check that all hosts in each zone are of the same 
type. The class implementation would check only for 
the affected zone. The cach implementation would be 
the same as base. The agg implementation would keep 
an aggregate host type for each zone and check the policy 
for all zones. The all implementation would combine the 


aggregate with the classification and only check for the 
affected zone, that the new host has the same type as the 
aggregate host type value. Figure-10 shows the results. 
Again all implementation performs the best, though the 
difference between all implementations is small. 
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Figure 10: Policy-7. all provides maximum benefit 


8 Discussion 


One of the main objectives of the Zodiac framework is 
to efficiently perform impact analysis for policy enabled 
SANs. It is important to note that the optimizations de- 
scribed in this paper attack the problem at a higher con- 
ceptual level, manipulating the design and evaluation of 
policies. In the overall impact analysis picture, more op- 
timizations will be plugged-in at other layers. For exam- 
ple, another layer of optimizations is while obtaining the 
data required for policy evaluation from the SMI-S data 
provider. In the CIM architecture [13], the CIM client 
obtains data from the provider over the network. This 
process can be optimized by techniques like batching of 
requests, pre-fetching and data caching at the client. An- 
other important layer is the query language used for eval- 
uating the policies. For example, it is possible to evalu- 
ate the policies using SQL by designing a local database 
scheme which is populated by the CIM client. While we 
continue to investigate such optimizations, Zodiac has 
been designed in a manner that it is easily possible to 
accommodate these into the overall framework. 


9 Conclusions and Future Work 


In this paper, we presented Zodiac - an efficient impact 
analysis framework for storage area networks. Zodiac 
enables system administrators to do proactive change 
analysis, by evaluating the impact of their proposed 
changes This analysis is fast, scalable and thorough. It 
includes the impact on SAN resources, existing policies 
and also, due to the actions triggered by any of the vi- 
olated policies. In order to make the system efficient, 
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we proposed three optimizations - classification, caching 
and aggregation. Based on our analysis and experimen- 
tal results, we find that each optimization has a niche of 
evaluation scenarios where it is most effective. For ex- 
ample, caching helps the most during the evaluation of 
path policies. Overall, a combination of the three opti- 
mization techniques yields the maximum benefits. 

In future, we intend to follow two lines of work. The 
first includes developing more optimization techniques 
- smarter analysis for MPTH policies and use of paral- 
lelism (works for SPTH policies), to name a few and the 
design of a policy specification language that allows de- 
termination of these optimizations. The second direction 
explores the integration of the impact analysis frame- 
work with various SAN planning tools in order to pro- 
vide better overall designs and potentially suggesting ap- 
propriate system policies for given design requirements. 
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Notes 


1This policy is also a collection policy since in order to evaluate 
the policy for the new instance, it is required to get information about 
existing instances. 

Informally, typically an operation affecting only the “principal” 
entity of the policy (host in the examples) does not require checking 
old paths. 

3Such a policy is required since the switches have a limit on the 
number of zones they can handle 
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Abstract 


We investigate the problem of slow, scan-based, soft- 
ware RAID resynchronization that restores consistency 
after a system crash. Instead of augmenting the RAID 
layer to quicken the process, we leverage the functional- 
ity present in a journaling file system. We analyze Linux 
ext3 and introduce a new mode of operation, declared 
mode, that guarantees to provide a record of all outstand- 
ing writes in case of a crash. To utilize this information, 
we augment the software RAID interface with a verify 
read request, which repairs the redundant information for 
a block. The combination of these features allows us to 
provide fast, journal-guided resynchronization. We eval- 
uate the effect of journal-guided resynchronization and 
find that it provides improved software RAID reliability 
and availability after a crash, while suffering little per- 
formance loss during normal operation. 


1 Introduction 


Providing reliability at the storage level often entails the 
use of RAID [8] to prevent data loss in the case of a disk 
failure. High-end storage arrays use specialized hard- 
ware to provide the utmost in performance and reliabil- 
ity [6]. Unfortunately, these solutions come with multi- 
million dollar price tags, and are therefore infeasible for 
many small to medium businesses and organizations. 
Cost-conscious users must thus turn to commodity 
systems and a collection of disks to house their data. 
A popular, low-cost solution for reliability in this arena 
is software RAID [15], which is available on a range 
of platforms, including Linux, Solaris, FreeBSD, and 
Windows-based systems. This software-based approach 
is also attractive for specialized cluster-in-a-box systems. 
For instance, the EMC Centera [5] storage system is built 
from a cluster of commodity machines, each of which 
uses Linux software RAID to manage its disks. 
Unfortunately, in life as in storage arrays, you get 
what you pay for. In the case of software RAID, the 


lack of non-volatile memory introduces a consistent up- 
date problem. Specifically, when a write is issued to the 
RAID layer, two (or more) disks must be updated in a 
consistent manner; the possibility of crashes makes this 
a challenge. For example, in a RAID-5 array, if an un- 
timely crash occurs after the parity write completes but 
before the data block is written (i.e., the two writes were 
issued in parallel but only one completed), the stripe is 
left in an inconsistent state. This inconsistency intro- 
duces a window of vulnerability — if a data disk fails be- 
fore the stripe is made consistent, the data on that disk 
will be lost. Automatic reconstruction of the missing 
data block, based on the inconsistent parity, will silently 
return bad data to the client. 

Hardware RAID circumvents this problem gracefully 
with non-volatile memory. By buffering an update in 
NVRAM until the disks have been consistently updated, 
a hardware-based approach avoids the window of vulner- 
ability entirely. The outcome is ideal: both performance 
and reliability are excellent. 

With current software-based RAID approaches, how- 
ever, a performance/reliability trade-off must be made. 
Most current software RAID implementations choose 
performance over reliability [15]: they simply issue 
writes to the disks in parallel, hoping that an untimely 
crash does not occur in between. If a crash does oc- 
cur, these systems employ an expensive resynchroniza- 
tion process: by scanning the entire volume, such dis- 
crepancies can be found and repaired. For large volumes, 
this process can take hours or even days. 

The alternate software RAID approach chooses reli- 
ability over performance [3]. By applying write-ahead 
logging within the array to record the location of pend- 
ing updates before they are issued, these systems avoid 
time-consuming resynchronization: during recovery, the 
RAID simply repairs the locations as recorded in its 
log. Unfortunately, removing the window of vulnera- 
bility comes with a high performance cost: each up- 
date within the RAID must now be preceded by a syn- 
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chronous write to the log, greatly increasing the total I/O 
load on the disks. 

To solve the consistent update problem within soft- 
ware RAID, and to develop a solution with both high 
performance and reliability, we take a global view of the 
storage stack: how can we leverage functionality within 
other layers of the system to assist us? In many cases, 
the client of the software RAID system will be a modern 
journaling file system, such as the default Linux file sys- 
tem, ext3 [16, 17, 18], or ReiserFS [9], JFS [1], or Win- 
dows NTFS [12]. Although standard journaling tech- 
niques maintain the consistency of file system data struc- 
tures, they do not solve the consistent update problem at 
the RAID level. We find, however, that journaling can be 
readily augmented to do so. 

Specifically, we introduce a new mode of operation 
within Linux ext3: declared mode. Before writing to 
any permanent locations, declared mode records its in- 
tentions in the file system journal. This functionality 
guarantees a record of all outstanding writes in the event 
of a crash. By consulting this activity record, the file 
system knows which blocks were in the midst of being 
updated and hence can dramatically reduce the window 
of vulnerability following a crash. 

To complete the process, the file system must be able 
to communicate its information about possible vulnera- 
bilities to the RAID layer below. For this purpose, we 
add a new interface to the software RAID layer: the ver- 
ify read. Upon receiving a verify read request, the RAID 
layer reads the requested block as well as its mirror or 
parity group and verifies the redundant information. If an 
irregularity is found, the RAID layer re-writes the mirror 
or parity to produce a consistent state. 

We combine these features to integrate journal-guided 
resynchronization into the file system recovery process. 
Using our record of write activity vastly decreases the 
time needed for resynchronization, in some cases from 
a period of days to mere seconds. Hence, our approach 
avoids the performance/reliability trade-off found in soft- 
ware RAID systems: performance remains high and the 
window of vulnerability is greatly reduced. 

In general, we believe the key to our solution is its 
cooperative nature. By removing the strict isolation be- 
tween the file system above and the software RAID layer 
below, these two subsystems can work together to solve 
the consistent update problem without sacrificing either 
performance or reliability. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 illustrates the software RAID consistent update 
problem and quantifies the likelihood that a crash will 
lead to data vulnerability. Section 3 provides an introduc- 
tion to the ext3 file system and its operation. In Section 4, 
we analyze ext3’s write activity, introduce ext3 declared 
mode and an addition to the software RAID interface, 


and merge RAID resynchronization into the journal re- 
covery process. Section 5 evaluates the performance of 
declared mode and the effectiveness of journal-guided 
resynchronization. We discuss related work in Section 6, 
and conclude in Section 7. 


2 The Consistent Update Problem 


2.1 Introduction 


The task of a RAID is to maintain an invariant between 
the data and the redundant information it stores. These 
invariants provide the ability to recover data in the case of 
a disk failure. For RAID-1, this means that each mirrored 
block contains the same data. For parity schemes, such as 
RAID-5, this means that the parity block for each stripe 
stores the exclusive-or of its associated data blocks. 

However, because the blocks reside on more than one 
disk, updates cannot be applied atomically. Hence, main- 
taining these invariants in the face of failure is challeng- 
ing. If a crash occurs during a write to an array, its blocks 
may be left in an inconsistent state. Perhaps only one 
mirror was successfully written to disk, or a data block 
may have been written without its parity update. 

We note here that the consistent update problem and 
its solutions are distinct from the traditional problem of 
RAID disk failures. When such a failure occurs, all of the 
redundant information in the array is lost, and thus all of 
the data is vulnerable to a second disk failure. This sit- 
uation is solved by the process of reconstruction, which 
regenerates all of the data located on the failed disk. 


2.2. Failure Models 


We illustrate the consistent update problem with the ex- 
ample shown in Figure |. The diagram depicts the state 
of a single stripe of blocks from a four disk RAID-5 ar- 
ray as time progresses from left to right. The software 
RAID layer residing on the machine is servicing a write 
to data block Z, and it must also update the parity block, 
P. The machine issues the data block write at time 1, it 
is written to disk at time 3, and the machine is notified 
of its completion at time 4. Similarly, the parity block 
is issued at time 2, written at time 5, and its notification 
arrives at time 6. After the data write to block Z at time 
3, the stripe enters a window of vulnerability, denoted by 
the shaded blocks. During this time, the failure of any 
of the first three disks will result in data loss. Because 
the stripe’s data and parity blocks exist in an inconsistent 
state, the data residing on a failed disk cannot be recon- 
structed. This inconsistency is corrected at time 5 by the 
write to P. 

We consider two failure models to allow for the possi- 
bility of independent failures between the host machine 
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Figure 1: Failure Scenarios. 
the sequence of events for a data block write and a parity 
update to a four disk RAID-5 array as time progresses 
from left to right. The boxes labeled i indicate a request 
being issued, and those labeled c represent completions. 
The shaded blocks denote a window of vulnerability. 


The diagram illustrates 


and the array of disks. We will discuss each in turn and 
relate their consequences to the example in Figure 1. The 
machine failure model includes events such as operating 
system crashes and machine power losses. In our exam- 
ple, if the machine crashes between times 1 and 2, and 
the array remains active, the stripe will be left in an in- 
consistent state after the write completes at time 3. 

Our second model, the disk failure model, considers 
power losses at the disk array. If such a failure occurs 
between time 3 and time 5 in our example, the stripe will 
be left in a vulnerable state. Note that the disk failure 
model encompasses non-independent failures such as a 
simultaneous power loss to the machine and the disks. 


2.3. Measuring Vulnerability 


To determine how often a crash or failure could leave an 
array in an inconsistent state, we instrument the Linux 
software RAID-5 layer and the SCSI driver to track sev- 
eral statistics. First, we record the amount of time be- 
tween the first write issued for a stripe and the last write 
issued for a stripe. This measures the difference between 
times | and 2 in Figure 1, and corresponds directly to the 
period of vulnerability under the machine failure model. 

Second, we record the amount of time between the first 
write completion for a stripe and the last write comple- 
tion for a stripe. This measures the difference between 
time 4 and time 6 in our example. Note, however, that 
the vulnerability under the disk failure model occurs be- 
tween time 3 and time 5, so our measurement is an ap- 
proximation. Our results may slightly overestimate or 
underestimate the actual vulnerability depending on the 
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Figure 2: Software RAID Vulnerability. The graph 
plots the percent of time (over the duration of the experi- 
ment) that an inconsistent disk state exists in the RAID-5 
array as the number of writers increases along the x-axis. 
Vulnerabilities due to disk failure and machine failure 
are plotted separately. 


time it takes each completion to be sent to and processed 
by the host machine. Finally, we track the number of 
stripes that are vulnerable for each of the models. This 
allows us to calculate the percent of time that any stripe 
in the array is vulnerable to either type of failure. 


Our test workload consists of multiple threads per- 
forming synchronous, random writes to a set of files on 
the array. All of our experiments are performed on an 
Intel Pentium Xeon 2.6 GHz processor with 512 MB of 
RAM running Linux kernel 2.6.11. The machine has five 
IBM 9LZX disks configured as a 1 GB software RAID-5 
array. The RAID volume is sufficiently large to perform 
our benchmarks yet small enough to reduce the execution 
time of our resynchronization experiments. 

Figure 2 plots the percent of time (over the duration 
of the experiment) that any array stripe is vulnerable as 
the number of writers in the workload is increased along 
the x-axis. As expected, the cumulative window of vul- 
nerability increases as the amount of concurrency in the 
workload is increased. The vulnerability under the disk 
failure model is greater because it is dependent on the re- 
sponse time of the write requests. Even for a small num- 
ber of writers, it is more than likely that a disk failure 
will result in an inconsistent state. For higher concur- 
rency, the array exists in a vulnerable state for up to 80% 
of the length of the experiment. 

The period of vulnerability under the machine failure 
model is lower because it depends only on the process- 
ing time needed to issue the write requests. In our ex- 
periment, vulnerability reaches approximately 40%. At 
much higher concurrencies, however, the ability to issue 
requests could be impeded by full disk queues. In this 
case, the machine vulnerability will also depend on the 
disk response time and will increase accordingly. 
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2.4 Solutions 


To solve this problem, high-end RAID systems make use 
of non-volatile storage, such as NVRAM. When a write 
request is received, a log of the request and the data are 
first written to NVRAM, and then the updates are propa- 
gated to the disks. In the event of a crash, the log records 
and data present in the NVRAM can be used to replay the 
writes to disk, thus ensuring a consistent state across the 
array. This functionality comes at an expense, not only 
in terms of raw hardware, but in the cost of developing 
and testing a more complex system. 


Software RAID, on the other hand, is frequently em- 
ployed in commodity systems that lack non-volatile stor- 
age. When such a system reboots from a crash, there 
is no record of write activity in the array, and therefore 
no indication of where RAID inconsistencies may exist. 
Linux software RAID rectifies this situation by labori- 
ously reading the contents of the entire array, checking 
the redundant information, and correcting any discrepan- 
cies. For RAID-1, this means reading both data mirrors, 
comparing their contents, and updating one if their states 
differ. Under a RAID-5 scheme, each stripe of data must 
be read and its parity calculated, checked against the par- 
ity on disk, and re-written if it is incorrect. 

This approach fundamentally affects both reliability 
and availability. The time-consuming process of scan- 
ning the entire array lengthens the window of vulner- 
ability during which inconsistent redundancy may lead 
to data loss under a disk failure. Additionally, the disk 
bandwidth devoted to resynchronization has a deleteri- 
ous effect on the foreground traffic serviced by the ar- 
ray. Consequently, there exists a fundamental tension 
between the demands of reliability and availability: allo- 
cating more bandwidth to recover inconsistent disk state 
reduces the availability of foreground services, but giv- 
ing preference to foreground requests increases the time 
to resynchronize. 

As observed by Brown and Patterson [2], the default 
Linux policy addresses this trade-off by favoring avail- 
ability over reliability, limiting resynchronization band- 
width to 1000 KB/s per disk. Unfortunately, such a slow 
rate may equate to days of repair time and vulnerability 
for even moderately sized arrays of hundreds of giga- 
bytes. Figure 3 illustrates this problem by plotting an 
analytical model of the resynchronization time for a five 
disk array as the raw size of the array increases along the 
x-axis. With five disks, the default Linux policy will take 
almost four minutes of time to scan and repair each giga- 
byte of disk space, which equates to two and a half days 
for a terabyte of capacity. Disregarding the availability of 
the array, even modern interconnects would need approx- 
imately an hour at their full bandwidth to resynchronize 
the same one terabyte array. 
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Figure 3: Software RAID Resynchronization Time. 


The graph plots the time to resynchronize a five disk ar- 
ray as the raw capacity increases along the x-axis. 


One possible solution to this problem is to add log- 
ging to the software RAID system in a manner simi- 
lar to that discussed above. This approach suffers from 
two drawbacks, however. First, logging to the array 
disks themselves would likely decrease the overall per- 
formance of the array by interfering with foreground 
requests. The high-end solution discussed previously 
benefits from fast, independent storage in the form of 
NVRAM. Second, adding logging and maintaining an 
acceptable level of performance could add considerable 
complexity to the software. For instance, the Linux soft- 
ware RAID implementation uses little buffering, discard- 
ing stripes when their operations are complete. A log- 
ging solution, however, may need to buffer requests sig- 
nificantly in order to batch updates to the log and im- 
prove performance. 

Another solution is to perform intent logging to a 
bitmap representing regions of the array. This mecha- 
nism is used by the Solaris Volume Manager [14] and 
the Veritas Volume Manager [19] to provide optimized 
resynchronization. An implementation for Linux soft- 
ware RAID-1 is also in development [3], though it has 
not been merged into the main kernel. Like logging to 
the array, this approach is likely to suffer from poor per- 
formance. For instance, the Linux implementation per- 
forms a synchronous write to the bitmap before updat- 
ing data in the array to ensure proper resynchronization. 
Performance may be improved by increasing the bitmap 
granularity, but this comes at the cost of performing scan- 
based resynchronization over larger regions. 

Software RAID is just one layer in the storage hierar- 
chy. One likely configuration contains a modern journal- 
ing file system in the layer above, logging disk updates 
to maintain consistency across its on-disk data structures. 
In the next sections, we examine how a journaling file 
system can be used to solve the software RAID resyn- 
chronization problem. 
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3 ext3 Background 


In this section, we discuss the Linux ext3 file system, 
its operation, and its data structures. These details will 
be useful in our analysis of its write activity and the de- 
scription of our modifications to support journal-guided 
resynchronization in Section 4. Although we focus on 
ext3, we believe our techniques are general enough to 
apply to other journaling file systems, such as ReiserFS 
and JES for Linux, and NTFS for Windows. 

Linux ext3 is a modern journaling file system that aims 
to keep complex on-disk data structures in a consistent 
state. To do so, all file system updates are first written 
to a log called the journal. Once the journal records are 
stored safely on disk, the updates can be applied to their 
home locations in the main portion of the file system. 
After the updates are propagated, the journal records are 
erased and the space they occupied can be re-used. 

This mechanism greatly improves the efficiency of 
crash recovery. After a crash, the journal is scanned and 
outstanding updates are replayed to bring the file system 
into a consistent state. This approach constitutes a vast 
improvement over the previous process (i.e. fsck [7]) that 
relied on a full scan of the file system data structures to 
ensure consistency. It seems natural, then, to make use 
of the same journaling mechanism to improve the pro- 
cess of RAID resynchronization after a crash. 


3.1 Modes 


The ext3 file system offers three modes of operation: 
data-journaling mode, ordered mode, and writeback 
mode. In data-journaling mode, all data and metadata 
is written to the journal, coordinating all updates to the 
file system. This provides very strong consistency se- 
mantics, but at the highest cost. All data written to the 
file system is written twice: first to the journal, then to its 
home location. 

Ordered mode, the ext3 default, writes all file system 
metadata to the journal, but file data is written directly 
to its home location. In addition, this mode guarantees 
a strict ordering between the writes: all file data for a 
transaction is written to disk before the corresponding 
metadata is written to the journal and committed. This 
guarantees that file metadata will never reference a data 
block before it has been written. Thus, this mechanism 
provides the same strong consistency as data-journaling 
mode without the expense of multiple writes for file data. 

In writeback mode, only file system metadata is writ- 
ten to the journal. Like ordered mode, file data is writ- 
ten directly to its home location; unlike ordered mode, 
however, writeback mode provides no ordering guaran- 
tees between metadata and data, therefore offering much 
weaker consistency. For instance, the metadata for a file 


creation may be committed to the journal before the file 
data is written. In the event of a crash, journal recovery 
will restore the file metadata, but its contents could be 
filled with arbitrary data. We will not consider writeback 
mode for our purposes because of its weaker consistency 
and its lack of write ordering. 


3.2. Transaction Details 


To reduce the overhead of file system updates, sets of 
changes are grouped together into compound transac- 
tions. These transactions exist in several phases over 
their lifetimes. Transactions start in the running state. 
All file system data and metadata updates are associated 
with the current running transaction, and the buffers in- 
volved in the changes are linked to the in-memory trans- 
action data structure. In ordered mode, data associated 
with the running transaction may be written at any time 
by the kernel pdflush daemon, which is responsible for 
cleaning dirty buffers. Periodically, the running transac- 
tion is closed and a new transaction is started. This may 
occur due to a timeout, a synchronization request, or be- 
cause the transaction has reached a maximum size. 


Next, the closed transaction enters the commit phase. 
All of its associated buffers are written to disk, either 
to their home locations or to the journal. After all of 
the transaction records reside safely in the journal, the 
transaction moves to the checkpoint phase, and its data 
and metadata are copied from the journal to their per- 
manent home locations. If a crash occurs before or dur- 
ing the checkpoint of a committed transaction, it will be 
checkpointed again during the journal recovery phase of 
mounting the file system. When the checkpoint phase 
completes, the transaction is removed from the journal 
and its space is reclaimed. 


3.3. Journal Structure 


Tracking the contents of the journal requires several new 
file system structures. A journal superblock stores the 
size of the journal file, pointers to the head and tail of the 
journal, and the sequence number of the next expected 
transaction. Within the journal, each transaction begins 
with a descriptor block that lists the permanent block 
addresses for each of the subsequent data or metadata 
blocks. More than one descriptor block may be needed 
depending on the number of blocks involved in a trans- 
action. Finally, a commit block signifies the end of a par- 
ticular transaction. Both descriptor blocks and commit 
blocks begin with a magic header and a sequence num- 
ber to identify their associated transaction. 
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4 Design and Implementation 


The goal of resynchronization is to correct any RAID in- 
consistencies that result from system crash or failure. If 
we can identify the outstanding write requests at the time 
of the crash, we can significantly narrow the range of 
blocks that must be inspected. This will result in faster 
resynchronization and improved reliability and availabil- 
ity. Our hope is to recover such a record of outstanding 
writes from the file system journal. To this end, we begin 
by examining the write activity generated by each phase 
of an ext3 transaction. 


4.1 ext3 Write Analysis 


In this section, we examine each of the ext3 transaction 
operations in detail. We emphasize the write requests 
generated in each phase, and we characterize the possi- 
ble disk states resulting from a crash. Specifically, we 
classify each write request as targeting a known location, 
an unknown location, or a bounded location, based on its 
record of activity in the journal. Our goal, upon restart- 
ing from a system failure, is to recover a record of all 
outstanding write requests at the time of the crash. 


Running: 


1. In ext3 ordered mode, the pdflush daemon may 
write dirty pages to disk while the transaction is in 
the running state. If a crash occurs in this state, the 
affected locations will be unknown, as no record of 
the ongoing writes will exist in the journal. 


Commit: 


1. ext3 writes all un-journaled dirty data blocks asso- 
ciated with the transaction to their home locations, 
and waits for the I/O to complete. This step ap- 
plies only to ordered mode, since all data in data- 
journaling mode is destined for the journal. If a 
crash occurs during this phase, the locations of any 
outstanding writes will be unknown. 


2. ext3 writes descriptors, journaled data, and meta- 
data blocks to the journal, and waits for the writes 
to complete. In ordered mode, only metadata blocks 
will be written to the journal, whereas all blocks are 
written to the journal in data-journaling mode. If the 
system fails during this phase, no specific record of 
the ongoing writes will exist, but all of the writes 
will be bounded within the fixed location journal. 


3. ext3 writes the transaction commit block to the jour- 
nal, and waits for its completion. In the event of a 
crash, the outstanding write is again bounded within 
the journal. 


Block Type Data-journaling Mode 
superblock known, fixed location 
bounded, fixed location 


home metadata | known, journal descriptors 
known, journal descriptors 


Block Type Ordered Mode 
superblock known, fixed location 
bounded, fixed location 





home metadata | known, journal descriptors 





Table 1: Journal Write Records. The table lists the 
block types written during transaction processing and 
how their locations can be determined after a crash. 


Checkpoint: 


1. ext3 writes journaled blocks to their home locations 
and waits for the I/O to complete. If the system 
crashes during this phase, the ongoing writes can be 
determined from the descriptor blocks in the jour- 
nal, and hence they affect known locations. 


2. ext3 updates the journal tail pointer in the su- 
perblock to signify completion of the checkpointed 
transaction. A crash during this operation involves 
an outstanding write to the journal superblock, 
which resides in a known, fixed location. 


Recovery: 


1. ext3 scans the journal checking for the expected 
transaction sequence numbers (based on the se- 
quence in the journal superblock) and records the 
last committed transaction. 


2. ext3 checkpoints each of the committed transactions 
in the journal, following the steps specified above. 
All write activity occurs to known locations. 


Table 1 summarizes our ability to locate ongoing 
writes after a crash for the data-journaling and ordered 
modes of ext3. In the case of data-journaling mode, the 
locations of any outstanding writes can be determined 
(or at least bounded) during crash recovery, be it from the 
journal descriptor blocks or from the fixed location of the 
journal file and superblock. Thus, the existing ext3 data- 
journaling mode is quite amenable to assisting with the 
problem of RAID resynchronization. On the down side, 
however, data-journaling typically provides the least per- 
formance of the ext3 family. 

For ext3 ordered mode, on the other hand, data writes 
to permanent home locations are not recorded in the jour- 
nal data structures, and therefore cannot be located dur- 
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ing crash recovery. We now address this deficiency with 
a modified ext3 ordered mode: declared mode. 


4.2 ext3 Declared Mode 


In the previous section we concluded that, if a crash oc- 
curs while writing data directly to its permanent location, 
the ext3 ordered mode journal will contain no record of 
those outstanding writes. The locations of any RAID 
level inconsistencies caused by those writes will remain 
unknown upon restart. To overcome this deficiency, we 
introduce a new variant of ordered mode, declared mode. 

Declared mode differs from ordered mode in one key 
way: it guarantees that a write record for each data block 
resides safely in the journal before that location is modi- 
fied. Effectively, the file system must declare its intent to 
write to any permanent location before issuing the write. 

To keep track of these intentions, we introduce a new 
journal block, the declare block. A set of declare blocks 
is written to the journal at the beginning of each transac- 
tion commit phase. Collectively, they contain a list of all 
permanent locations to which data blocks in the transac- 
tion will be written. Though their construction is similar 
to that of descriptor blocks, their purpose is quite differ- 
ent. Descriptor blocks list the permanent locations for 
blocks that appear in the journal, whereas declare blocks 
list the locations of blocks that do not appear in the jour- 
nal. Like descriptor and commit blocks, declare blocks 
begin with a magic header and a transaction sequence 
number. Declared mode thus adds a single step to the be- 
ginning of the commit phase, which proceeds as follows: 


Declared Commit: 


1. ext3 writes declare blocks to the journal listing each 
of the permanent data locations to be written as part 
of the transaction, and it waits for their completion. 


2. ext3 writes all un-journaled data blocks associated 
with the transaction to their home locations, and 
waits for the I/O to complete. 


3. ext3 writes descriptors and metadata blocks to the 
journal, and waits for the writes to complete. 


4. ext3 writes the transaction commit block to the jour- 
nal, and waits for its completion. 


The declare blocks at the beginning of each transaction 
introduce an additional space cost in the journal. This 
cost varies with the number of data blocks each transac- 
tion contains. In the best case, one declare block will be 
added for every 506 data blocks, for a space overhead of 
0.2%. In the worst case, however, one declare block will 
be needed for a transaction containing only a single data 


block. We investigate the performance consequences of 
these overheads in Section 5. 

Implementing declared mode in Linux requires two 
main changes. First, we must guarantee that no data 
buffers are written to disk before they have been declared 
in the journal. To accomplish this, we refrain from set- 
ting the dirty bit on modified pages managed by the file 
system. This prevents the pdflush daemon from eagerly 
writing the buffers to disk during the running state. The 
same mechanism is used for all metadata buffers and for 
data buffers in data-journaling mode, ensuring that they 
are not written before they are written to the journal. 

Second, we need to track data buffers that require dec- 
larations, and write their necessary declare blocks at the 
beginning of each transaction. We start by adding a new 
declare tree to the in-memory transaction structure, and 
ensure that all declared mode data buffers are placed on 
this tree instead of the existing data list. At the begin- 
ning of the commit phase, we construct a set of declare 
blocks for all of the buffers on the declare tree and write 
them to the journal. After the writes complete, we simply 
move all of the buffers from the declare tree to the exist- 
ing transaction data list. The use of a tree ensures that the 
writes occur in a more efficient order, sorted by block ad- 
dress. From this point, the commit phase can continue 
without modification. This implementation minimizes 
the changes to the shared commit procedure; the other 
ext3 modes simply bypass the empty declare tree. 


4.3. Software RAID Interface 


Initiating resynchronization at the file system level re- 
quires a mechanism to repair suspected inconsistencies 
after a crash. A viable option for RAID-1 arrays is for 
the file system to read and re-write any blocks it has 
deemed vulnerable. In the case of inconsistent mirrors, 
either the newly written data or the old data will be re- 
stored to each block. This achieves the same results as 
the current RAID-1 resynchronization process. Because 
the RAID-1 layer imposes no ordering on mirrored up- 
dates, it cannot differentiate new data from old data, and 
merely chooses one block copy to restore consistency. 
This read and re-write strategy is unsuitable for RAID- 
5, however. When the file system re-writes a single 
block, our desired behavior is for the RAID layer to cal- 
culate its parity across the entire stripe of data. Instead, 
the RAID layer could perform a read-modify-write by 
reading the target block and its parity, re-calculating the 
parity, and writing both blocks to disk. This operation 
depends on the consistency of the data and parity blocks 
it reads from disk. If they are not consistent, it will 
produce incorrect results, simply prolonging the discrep- 
ancy. In general, then, a new interface is required for the 
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file system to communicate possible inconsistencies to 
the software RAID layer. 

We consider two options for the new interface. The 
first requires the file system to read each vulnerable block 
and then re-write it with an explicit reconstruct write 
request. In this option, the RAID layer is responsible 
for reading the remainder of the block’s parity group, 
re-calculating its parity, and then writing the block and 
the new parity to disk. We are dissuaded from this op- 
tion because it may perform unnecessary writes to con- 
sistent stripes that could cause further vulnerabilities in 
the event of another crash. 

Instead, we opt to add an explicit verify read request to 
the software RAID interface. In this case, the RAID layer 
reads the requested block along with the rest of its stripe 
and checks to make sure that the parity is consistent. If 
it is not, the newly calculated parity is written to disk to 
correct the problem. 

The Linux implementation for the verify read request 
is rather straight-forward. When the file system wishes 
to perform a verify read request, it marks the correspond- 
ing buffer head with a new RAID synchronize flag. Upon 
receiving the request, the software RAID-5 layer identi- 
fies the flag and enables an existing synchronizing bit for 
the corresponding stripe. This bit is used to perform the 
existing resynchronization process. Its presence causes a 
read of the entire stripe followed by a parity check, ex- 
actly the functionality required by the verify read request. 

Finally, an option is added to the software RAID-5 
layer to disable resynchronization after a crash. This 
is our most significant modification to the strict layering 
of the storage stack. The RAID module is asked to en- 
trust its functionality to another component for the over- 
all good of the system. Instead, an apprehensive software 
RAID implementation may delay its own efforts in hopes 
of receiving the necessary verify read requests from the 
file system above. If no such requests arrive, it could 
start its own resynchronization to ensure the integrity of 
its data and parity blocks. 


4.4 Recovery and Resynchronization 


Using ext3 in either data-journaling mode or declared 
mode guarantees an accurate view of all outstanding 
write requests at the time of a crash. Upon restart, we 
utilize this information and our verify read interface to 
perform fast, file system guided resynchronization for 
the RAID layer. Because we make use of the file sys- 
tem journal, and because of ordering constraints between 
their operations, we combine this process with journal 
recovery. The dual process of file system recovery and 
RAID resynchronization proceeds as follows: 


Recovery and Resync: 


1. ext3 performs verify reads for its superblock and 
the journal superblock, ensuring their consistency 
in case they were being written during the crash. 


2. ext3 scans the journal checking for the expected 
transaction sequence numbers (based on the se- 
quence in the journal superblock) and records the 
last committed transaction. 


3. For the first committed transaction in the journal, 
ext3 performs verify reads for the home locations 
listed in its descriptor blocks. This ensures the in- 
tegrity of any blocks undergoing checkpoint writes 
at the time of the crash. Only the first transaction 
need be examined because checkpoints must occur 
in order, and each checkpointed transaction is re- 
moved from the journal before the next is processed. 
Note that these verify reads must take place before 
the writes are replayed below to guarantee the parity 
is up-to-date. Adding the explicit reconstruct write 
interface mentioned earlier would negate the need 
for this two step process. 


4. ext3 issues verify reads beyond the last committed 
transaction (at the head of the journal) for the length 
of the maximum transaction size. This corrects any 
inconsistent blocks as a result of writing the next 
transaction to the journal. 


5. While reading ahead in the journal, ext3 identi- 
fies any declare blocks and descriptor blocks for 
the next uncommitted transaction. If no descriptor 
blocks are found, it performs verify reads for the 
permanent addresses listed in each declare block, 
correcting any data writes that were outstanding at 
the time of the crash. Declare blocks from transac- 
tions containing descriptors can be ignored, as their 
presence constitutes evidence for the completion of 
all data writes to permanent locations. 


6. ext3 checkpoints each of the committed transactions 
in the journal as described in Section 4.1. 


The implementation re-uses much of the existing 
framework for the journal recovery process. Issuing the 
necessary verify reads means simply adding the RAID 
synchronize flag to the buffers already used for reading 
the journal or replaying blocks. The verify reads for lo- 
cations listed in descriptor blocks are handled as the re- 
play writes are processed. The journal verify reads and 
declare block processing for an uncommitted transaction 
are performed after the final pass of the journal recovery. 
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Figure 4: Random Write Performance. The top graph 
plots random write performance as the amount of data 
written is increased along the x-axis. Data-journaling 
mode achieves 11.07 MB/s when writing 5 MB of data. 
The bottom graph shows the relative performance of de- 
clared mode as compared to ordered mode with sorting. 


5 Evaluation 


In this section, we evaluate the performance of ext3 de- 
clared mode and compare it to ordered mode and data- 
journaling mode. We hope that declared mode adds little 
overhead despite writing extra declare blocks for each 
transaction. After our performance evaluation, we exam- 
ine the effects of journal-guided resynchronization. We 
expect that it will greatly reduce resync time and increase 
available bandwidth for foreground applications. Finally, 
we examine the complexity of our implementation. 


5.1 ext3 Declared Mode 


We begin our performance evaluation of ext3 declared 
mode with two microbenchmarks, random write and se- 
quential write. First, we test the performance of random 
writes to an existing 100 MB file. A call to fsync() is 
used at the end of the experiment to ensure that all data 
reaches disk. Figure 4 plots the bandwidth achieved by 
each ext3 mode as the amount written is increased along 
the x-axis. All of our graphs plot the mean of five exper- 
imental trials. 

We identify two points of interest on the graph. First, 
data-journaling mode underperforms ordered mode as 
the amount written increases. Note that data-journaling 
mode achieves 11.07 MB/s when writing only 5 MB of 
data because the random write stream is transformed into 
a large sequential write that fits within the journal. As 
the amount of data written increases, it outgrows the size 
of the journal. Consequently, the performance of data- 
journaling decreases because each block is written twice, 
first to the journal, and then to its home location. Ordered 
mode garners better performance by writing data directly 
to its permanent location. 
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Figure 5: Sequential Write Performance. The top 
graph plots sequential write performance as the amount 
of data written is increased along the x-axis. The bottom 
graph shows the relative performance of declared mode 
as compared to ordered mode. 


Second, we find that declared mode greatly outper- 
forms ordered mode as the amount written increases. 
Tracing the disk activity of ordered mode reveals that 
part of the data is issued to disk in sorted order based 
on walking the dirty page tree. The remainder, how- 
ever, is issued unsorted by the commit phase as it at- 
tempts to complete all data writes for the transaction. 
Adding sorting to the commit phase of ordered mode 
solves this problem, as evidenced by the performance 
plotted in the graph. The rest of our performance evalu- 
ations are based on this modified version of ext3 ordered 
mode with sorted writing during commit. 

Finally, the bottom graph in Figure 4 shows the slow- 
down of declared mode relative to ordered mode (with 
sorting). Overall, the performance of the two modes is 
extremely close, differing by no more than 3.2%. 

Our next experiment tests sequential write perfor- 
mance to an existing 100 MB file. Figure 5 plots the 
performance of the three ext3 modes. Again, the amount 
written is increased along the x-axis, and fsync() is used 
to ensure that all data reaches disk. Ordered mode and 
declared mode greatly outperform data-journaling mode, 
achieving 22 to 23 MB/s compared to just 10 MB/s. 

The bottom graph in Figure 5 shows the slowdown of 
ext3 declared mode as compared to ext3 ordered mode. 
Declared mode performs quite well, within 5% of or- 
dered mode for most data points. Disk traces reveal 
that the performance loss is due to the fact that declared 
mode waits for fsync() to begin writing declare blocks 
and data. Because of this, ordered mode begins writing 
data to disk slightly earlier than declared mode. To al- 
leviate this delay, we implement an early declare mode 
that begins writing declare blocks to the journal as soon 
as possible, that is, as soon as enough data blocks have 
been modified to fill a declare block. Unfortunately, this 
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Figure 6: Sprite Create Performance. The top graph 
plots the performance of the create phase of the Sprite 
LFS microbenchmark as the number of files increases 
along the x-axis. The bottom graph shows the slowdown 
of declared mode when compared to ordered mode. 


modification does not result in a performance improve- 
ment. The early writing of a few declare blocks and data 
blocks is offset by the seek activity between the journal 
and the home data locations (not shown). 

Next, we examine the performance under the Sprite 
LFS microbenchmark [10], which creates, reads, and 
then unlinks a specified number of 4 KB files. Figure 6 
plots the number of create operations completed per sec- 
ond as the number of files is increased along the x-axis. 
The bottom graph shows the slowdown of declared mode 
relative to ordered mode. Declared mode performs well, 
within 4% of ordered mode for all cases. The perfor- 
mance of declared mode and ordered mode are nearly 
identical for the other phases of the benchmark. 

The ssh benchmark unpacks, configures, and builds 
version 2.4.0 of the ssh program from a tarred and com- 
pressed distribution file. Figure 7 plots the performance 
of each mode during the three stages of the benchmark. 
The execution time of each stage is normalized to that of 
ext3 ordered mode, and the absolute times in seconds are 
listed above each bar. Data-journaling mode is slighter 
faster than ordered mode for the configure phase, but 
it is 12% slower during build and 378% slower during 
unpack. Declared mode is quite comparable to ordered 
mode, running about 3% faster during unpack and con- 
figure, and 0.1% slower for the build phase. 

Next, we examine ext3 performance on a modified 
version of the postmark benchmark that creates 5000 
files across 71 directories, performs a specified number 
of transactions, and then deletes all files and directories. 
Our modification involves the addition of a call to sync() 
after each phase of the benchmark to ensure that data is 
written to disk. The unmodified version exhibits unusu- 
ally high variances for all three modes of operation. 

The execution time for the benchmark is shown in Fig- 
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Figure 7: ssh Benchmark Performance. The graph 
plots the normalized execution time of the unpack, con- 
figure, and build phases of the ssh benchmark as com- 
pared to ext3 ordered mode. The absolute execution 
times in seconds are listed above each bar. 
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Figure 8: Postmark Performance. The top graph 
plots the execution time of the postmark benchmark as 
the number of transactions increases along the x-axis. 
The bottom graph shows the slowdown of declared mode 
when compared to ordered mode. 


ure 8 as the number of transactions increases along the x- 
axis. Data-journaling mode is extremely slow, and there- 
fore we concentrate on the other two modes, for which 
we identify two interesting points. First, for large num- 
bers of transactions, declared mode compares favorably 
to ordered mode, differing by approximately 5% in the 
worst cases. Second, with a small number of transac- 
tions, declared mode outperforms ordered mode by up to 
40%. Again, disk traces help to reveal the reason. Or- 
dered mode relies on the sorting provided by the per-file 
dirty page trees, and therefore its write requests are scat- 
tered across the disk. In declared mode, however, the sort 
performed during commit has a global view of all data 
being written for the transaction, thus sending the write 
requests to the device layer in a more efficient order. 


Finally, we examine the performance of a TPC-B- 
like workload that performs a financial transaction across 
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Figure 9: TPC-B Performance. The top graph plots 
the execution time of the TPC-B benchmark as the num- 
ber of transactions increases along the x-axis. The bot- 
tom graph shows the slowdown of declared mode as com- 
pared to ordered mode. 


three files, adds a history record to a fourth file, and com- 
mits the changes to disk by calling sync(). The execution 
time of the benchmark is plotted in Figure 9 as the num- 
ber of transactions is increased along the x-axis. In this 
case, declared mode consistently underperforms ext3 or- 
dered mode by approximately 19%, and data-journaling 
mode performs slightly worse. 

The highly synchronous nature of this benchmark 
presents a worst case scenario for declared mode. Each 
TPC-B transaction results in a very small ext3 transac- 
tion containing only four data blocks, a descriptor block, 
a journaled metadata block, and a commit block. The 
declare block at the beginning of each transaction adds 
14% overhead in the number of writes performed during 
the benchmark. To compound this problem, the four data 
writes are likely serviced in parallel by the array of disks, 
accentuating the penalty for the declare blocks. 

To examine this problem further, we test a modified 
version of the benchmark that forces data to disk less 
frequently. This has the effect of increasing the size of 
each application level transaction, or alternatively sim- 
ulating concurrent transactions to independent data sets. 
Figure 10 shows the results of running the TPC-B bench- 
mark with 500 transactions as the interval between calls 
to sync() increases along the x-axis. As the interval 
increases, the performance of declared mode and data- 
journaling mode quickly converge to that of ordered 
mode. Declared mode performs within 5% of ordered 
mode for sync() intervals of five or more transactions. 

In conclusion, we find that declared mode routinely 
outperforms data-journaling mode. Its performance is 
quite close to that of ordered mode, within 5% (and 
sometimes better) for our random write, sequential write, 
and file creation microbenchmarks. It also performs 
within 5% of ordered mode for two macrobenchmarks, 
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Figure 10: TPC-B with Varied sync() Intervals. The 
top graph plots the execution time of the TPC-B bench- 
mark as the interval between calls to sync() increases 
along the x-axis. The bottom graph shows the slowdown 
of declared mode as compared to ordered mode. 


ssh and postmark. The worst performance for declared 
mode occurs under TPC-B with small application-level 
transactions, but it improves greatly as the effective 
transaction size increases. Overall, these results indicate 
that declared mode is an attractive option for enabling 
journal-guided resynchronization. 


5.2. Journal-guided Resynchronization 


In our final set of experiments, we examine the effect of 
journal-guided resynchronization. We expect a signifi- 
cant reduction in resync time, thus shortening the win- 
dow of vulnerability and improving reliability. In addi- 
tion, faster resynchronization should increase the amount 
of bandwidth available to foreground applications after 
a crash, thus improving their availability. We compare 
journal-guided resynchronization to the Linux software 
RAID resync at the default rate and at two other rates 
along the availability versus reliability spectrum. 

The experimental workload consists of a single fore- 
ground process performing sequential reads to a set of 
large files. The amount of read bandwidth it achieves is 
measured over one second intervals. Approximately 30 
seconds into the experiment, the machine is crashed and 
rebooted. When the machine restarts, the RAID resyn- 
chronization process begins, and the foreground process 
reactivates as well. 

Figure 11 shows a series of such experiments plot- 
ting the foreground bandwidth on the y-axis as time pro- 
gresses on the x-axis. Note that the origin for the x-axis 
coincides with the beginning of resynchronization, and 
the duration of the process is shaded in grey. The top left 
graph in the figure shows the results for the default Linux 
resync limit of 1000 KB/s per disk, which prefers avail- 
ability over reliability. The process takes 254 seconds 
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Figure 11: Software RAID Resynchronization. The graphs plot the bandwidth achieved by a foreground process 
performing sequential scans of files on a software RAID array during a system crash and the ensuing array resynchro- 
nization. The recovery period is highlighted in grey and its duration is listed. In the first three graphs, the bandwidth 
allocated to resynchronization is varied: the default of 1000 KB/s per disk, 5 MB/s per disk, and 200 MB/s per disk. 
The final graph depicts recovery using journal guidance. The table lists the availability of the foreground service and 
the vulnerability of the array compared to the default resynchronization period of 254 seconds following restart. 
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to scan the 1.25 GB of raw disk space in our RAID-5 
array. During that time period, the foreground process 
bandwidth drops to 29 MB/s from the unimpeded rate of 
34 MB/s. After resynchronization completes, the fore- 
ground process receives the full bandwidth of the array. 

Linux allows the resynchronization rate to be adjusted 
via a sysctl variable. The top right graph in Figure 11 
shows the effect of raising the resync limit to 5 MB/s 
per disk, representing a middle ground between reliabil- 
ity and availability. In this case, resync takes only 50.41 
seconds, but the bandwidth afforded the foreground ac- 
tivity drops to only 9.3 MB/s. In the bottom left graph, 
the resync rate is set to 200 MB/s per disk, favoring relia- 
bility over availability. This has the effect of reducing the 
resync time to 38.44 seconds, but the foreground band- 
width drops to just 2.6 MB/s during that period. 

The bottom right graph in the figure demonstrates the 
use of journal-guided resynchronization. Because of its 
knowledge of write activity before the crash, it performs 
much less work to correct any array inconsistencies. The 
process finishes in just 0.21 seconds, greatly reducing the 
window of vulnerability present with the previous ap- 
proach. When the foreground service activates, it has 
immediate access to the full bandwidth of the array, in- 
creasing its availability. 

The results of the experiments are summarized in the 
table in Figure 11. Each metric is calculated over the 
254 second period following the restart of the machine 
in order to compare to the default Linux resynchroniza- 
tion. The 5 MB/s and 200 MB/s resync processes sac- 
rifice availability (as seen in the foreground bandwidth 
variability) to improve the reliability of the array, reduc- 
ing the vulnerability windows to 19.84% and 15.13% of 
the default, respectively. The journal-guided resync pro- 
cess, on the other hand, improves both the availability of 
the foreground process and the reliability of the array, re- 
ducing its vulnerability to just 0.08% of the default case. 

It is important to note here that the execution time of 
the scan-based approach scales linearly with the raw size 
of the array. Journal-guided resynchronization, on the 
other hand, is dependent only on the size of the journal, 
and therefore we expect it to complete in a matter of sec- 
onds even for very large arrays. 


5.3. Complexity 


Table 2 lists the lines of code, counted by the number of 
semicolons and braces, that were modified or added to 
the Linux software RAID, ext3 file system, and journal- 
ing modules. Very few modifications were needed to add 
the verify read interface to the software RAID module 
because the core functionality already existed and merely 
needed to be activated for the requested stripe. The ext3 
changes involved hiding dirty buffers for declared mode 


Orig. | Mod. | New | Percent 
Software 


Table 2: Complexity of Linux Modifications. The 
table lists the lines of code (counting semicolons and 
braces) in the original Linux 2.6.11 source and the num- 
ber that were modified or added to each of the software 
RAID, ext3 file system, and journaling modules. 





and using verify reads during recovery. The majority of 
the changes occurred in the journaling module for writ- 
ing declare blocks in the commit phase and performing 
careful resynchronization during recovery. 

As a point of comparison, the experimental version of 
Linux RAID-1 bitmap logging consists of approximately 
1200 lines of code, a 38% increase over RAID-1 alone. 
Most of our changes are to the journaling module, in- 
creasing its size by about 9%. Overall, our modifications 
consist of 395 lines of code, a 2.5% change across the 
three modules. These observations support our claim that 
leveraging functionality across cooperating layers can re- 
duce the complexity of the software system. 


6 Related Work 


Brown and Patterson [2] examine three different software 
RAID systems in their work on availability benchmarks. 
They find that the Linux, Solaris, and Windows imple- 
mentations offer differing policies during reconstruction, 
the process of regenerating data and parity after a disk 
failure. Solaris and Windows both favor reliability, while 
the Linux policy favors availability. Unlike our work, 
the authors do not focus on improving the reconstruction 
processes, but instead on identifying their characteristics 
via a general benchmarking framework. 

Stodolsky ef al. [13] examine parity logging in the 
RAID layer to improve the performance of small writes. 
Instead of writing new parity blocks directly to disk, they 
store a log of parity update images which are batched and 
written to disk in one large sequential access. Similar to 
our discussion of NVRAM logging, the authors require 
the use of a fault tolerant buffer to store their parity up- 
date log, both for reliability and performance. These ef- 
forts to avoid small random writes support our argument 
that maintaining performance with RAID level logging 
is a complex undertaking. 

The Veritas Volume Manager [19] provides two facil- 
ities to address faster resynchronization. A dirty region 
log can be used to speed RAID-1 resynchronization by 
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examining only those regions that were active before a 
crash. Because the log requires extra writes, however, the 
author warns that coarse-grained regions may be needed 
to maintain acceptable write performance. The Volume 
Manager also supports RAID-5 logging, but non-volatile 
memory or a solid state disk is recommended to support 
the extra log writes. In contrast, our declared mode of- 
fers fine-grained journal-guided resynchronization with 
little performance degradation and without the need for 
additional hardware. 

Schindler et al. [11] augment the RAID interface to 
provide information about individual disks. Their Atro- 
pos volume manager exposes disk boundary and track 
information to provide efficient semi-sequential access to 
two-dimensional data structures such as database tables. 
Similarly, Ex RAID [4] provides disk boundary and per- 
formance information to augment the functionality of an 
informed file system. Our verify read interface is much 
less complex, providing file system access to functional- 
ity that already exists in the software RAID layer. 


7 Conclusions 


We have examined the ability of a journaling file system 
to provide support for faster software RAID resynchro- 
nization. In order to obtain a record of the outstanding 
writes at the time of a crash, we introduce ext3 declared 
mode. This new mode guarantees to declare its inten- 
tions in the journal before writing data to disk. Despite 
this extra write activity, declared mode performs within 
5% of its predecessor. 

In order to communicate this information to the soft- 
ware RAID layer, the file system utilizes a new verify 
read request. This request instructs the RAID layer to 
read the block and repair its redundant information, if 
necessary. Combining these features allows us to imple- 
ment fast, journal-guided resynchronization. This pro- 
cess improves both software RAID reliability and avail- 
ability by hastening the recovery process after a crash. 

Our general approach advocates a system-level view 
for developing the storage stack. Using the file system 
journal to improve the RAID system leverages existing 
functionality, maintains performance, and avoids dupli- 
cating complexity at multiple layers. Each of these layers 
may implement its own abstractions, protocols, mecha- 
nisms, and policies, but it is often their interactions that 
define the properties of a system. 
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Abstract 


Sequentiality of requested blocks on disks, or their spatial 
locality, is critical to the performance of disks, where the 
throughput of accesses to sequentially placed disk blocks 
can be an order of magnitude higher than that of accesses 
to randomly placed blocks. Unfortunately, spatial locality of 
cached blocks is largely ignored and only temporal locality is 
considered in system buffer cache management. Thus, disk 
performance for workloads without dominant sequential ac- 
cesses can be seriously degraded. To address this problem, 
we propose a scheme called DULO (DUal LOcality), which 
exploits both temporal and spatial locality in buffer cache 
management. Leveraging the filtering effect of the buffer 
cache, DULO can influence the I/O request stream by mak- 
ing the requests passed to disk more sequential, significantly 
increasing the effectiveness of I/O scheduling and prefetch- 
ing for disk performance improvements. 

DULO has been extensively evaluated by both trace- 
driven simulations and a prototype implementation in Linux 
2.6.11. In the simulations and system measurements, vari- 
ous application workloads have been tested, including Web 
Server, TPC benchmarks, and scientific programs. Our ex- 
periments show that DULO can significantly increase system 
throughput and reduce program execution times. 


1 Introduction 


A hard disk drive is the most commonly used secondary stor- 
age device supporting file accesses and virtual memory pag- 
ing. While its capacity growth pleasantly matches the rapidly 
increasing data storage demand, its electromechanical nature 
causes its performance improvements to lag painfully far be- 
hind processor speed progress. It is apparent that the disk 
bottleneck effect is worsening in modern computer systems, 
while the role of the hard disk as dominant storage device 
will not change in the foreseeable future, and the amount of 
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disk data requested by applications continues to increase. 


The performance of a disk is limited by its mechanical op- 
erations, including disk platter rotation (spinning) and disk 
arm movement (seeking). A disk head has to be on the 
right track through seeking and on the right sector through 
spinning for reading/writing its desired data. Between the 
two moving components of a disk drive affecting its perfor- 
mance, the disk arm is its Achilles’ Heel. This is because an 
actuator has to move the arm accurately to the desired track 
through a series of actions including acceleration, coast, de- 
celeration, and settle. Thus, accessing a stream of sequen- 
tial blocks on the same track achieves a much higher disk 
throughput than that accessing several random blocks does. 

In current practice, there are several major efforts in par- 
allel to break the disk bottleneck. One effort is to reduce 
disk accesses through memory caching. By using replace- 
ment algorithms to exploit the temporal locality of data ac- 
cesses, where data are likely to be re-accessed in the near 
future after they are accessed, disk access requests can be 
satisfied without actually being passed to disk. To minimize 
disk activities in the number of requested blocks, all the cur- 
rent replacement algorithms are designed by adopting block 
miss reduction as the sole objective. However, this can be a 
misleading metric that may not accurately reflect real system 
performance. For example, requesting ten sequential disk 
blocks can be completed much faster than requesting three 
random disk blocks, where disk seeking is involved. To im- 
prove real system performance, spatial locality, a factor that 
can make a difference as large as an order of magnitude in 
disk performance, must be considered. However, spatial lo- 
cality is unfortunately ignored in current buffer cache man- 
agement. In the context of this paper, spatial locality specif- 
ically refers to the sequentiality of continuously requested 
blocks’ disk placements. 

Another effort to break the disk bottleneck is reduc- 
ing disk arm seeks through I/O request scheduling. I/O 
scheduler reorders pending requests in a block device’s re- 
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quest queue into a dispatching order that results in minimal 
seeks and thereafter maximal global disk throughput. Ex- 
ample schedulers include Shortest-Seek-Time-First (SSTF), 
CSCAN, as well as the Deadline and Anticipatory I/O sched- 
ulers [15] adopted in the current Linux kernel. 

The third effort is prefetching. The data prefetching man- 
ager predicts the future request patterns associated with a 
file opened by a process. If a sequential access pattern is de- 
tected, then the prefetching manager issues requests for the 
blocks following the current on-demand block on behalf of 
the process. Because a file is usually continuously allocated 
on disk, these prefetching requests can be fulfilled quickly 
with few disk seeks. 

While I/O scheduling and prefetching can effectively ex- 
ploit spatial locality and dramatically improve disk through- 
put for workloads with dominant sequential accesses, their 
ability to deal with workloads mixed with sequential and ran- 
dom data accesses, such as those in Web services, databases, 
and scientific computing applications, is very limited. This 
is because these two schemes are positioned at a level lower 
than the buffer cache. While the buffer cache receives I/O re- 
quests directly from applications and has the power to shape 
the requests into a desirable I/O request stream, I/O schedul- 
ing and prefetching only work on the request stream passed 
on by the buffer cache and have very limited ability to re- 
catch the opportunities lost in buffer cache management. 
Hence, in the worst case, a stream filled with random ac- 
cesses prevents I/O scheduling and prefetching from helping, 
because no spatial locality is left for them to exploit. 

Concerned with the missing ability to exploit spatial lo- 
cality in buffer cache management, our solution to the de- 
teriorating disk bottleneck is a new buffer cache manage- 
ment scheme that exploits both temporal and spatial locality, 
which we call the DUal LOcality scheme DULO. DULO in- 
troduces dual locality into the caching component in the OS 
by tracking and utilizing the disk placements of in-memory 
pages in buffer cache management!. Our objective is to max- 
imize the sequentiality of I/O requests that are served by 
disks. For this purpose, we give preference to random blocks 
for staying in the cache, while sequential blocks that have 
their temporal locality comparable to those random blocks 
are replaced first. With the filtering effect of the cache on 
I/O requests, we influence the I/O requests from applica- 
tions so that more sequential block requests and less random 
block requests are passed to the disk thereafter. The disk is 
then able to process the requests with stronger spatial local- 
ity more efficiently. 


2 Dual Locality Caching 


2.1 An Illustrating Example 


To illustrate the differences that a traditional caching scheme 
could make when equipped with dual locality ability, let us 


consider an example reference stream mixed with sequen- 
tial and random blocks. In the accessed blocks, we assume 
blocks A, B, C, and D are random blocks dispersed across 
different tracks. Blocks X1, X2, X3, and X4 as well as 
blocks Y1, Y2, Y3, and Y4 are sequential blocks located on 
their respective tracks. Furthermore, two different files con- 
sist of blocks X1, X2, X3, and X4, and blocks Y1, Y2, Y3 
and Y4, respectively. Assume that the buffer cache has room 
for eight blocks. We also assume that the LRU replacement 
algorithm and a Linux-like prefetching policy are applied. 
In this simple illustration, we use the average seek time to 
represent the cost of any seek operation, and use average ro- 
tation time to represent the cost of any rotation operation”. 
We ignore other negligible costs such as disk read time and 
bus transfer time. The 6.5 ms average seek time and 3.0 ms 
average rotation time are taken from the specification of the 
Hitachi Ultrastar 18ZX 10K RPM drive. 

Table 1 shows the reference stream and the on-going 
changes of cache states, as well as the time spent on each 
access for the traditional caching and prefetching scheme 
(denoted as traditional) and its dual locality conscious al- 
ternative (denoted as dual). In the 5th access, prefetching is 
activated and all the four sequential blocks are fetched be- 
cause the prefetcher knows the reference (to block X1) starts 
at the beginning of the file. The difference in the cache states 
between the two schemes here is that traditional lists the 
blocks in the strict LRU order, while dual re-arranges the 
blocks and places the random blocks at the MRU end of the 
queue. Therefore, the four random blocks A, B, C, and D 
are replaced in traditional, while sequential blocks X1, X2, 
X3, and X4 are replaced in dual when the 9th access in- 
curs a four-block prefetching. The consequences of these 
two choices are two different miss streams that turn into real 
disk requests. For traditional, it is {A, B, C, D} from the 
17th access, a four random block disk request stream, and 
the total cost is 95.0 ms. For dual, it is {X1, X2, X3, X4} at 
the 13th access, a four sequential blocks, and the total cost is 
only 66.5 ms. 

If we do not enable prefetching, the two schemes have the 
same number of misses, i.e., 16. With prefetching enabled, 
traditional has 10 misses, while dual has only 7 misses. This 
is because dual generates higher quality I/O requests (con- 
taining more sequential accesses) to provide more prefetch- 
ing opportunities. 


2.2 Challenges with Dual Locality 


Introducing dual locality in cache management raises chal- 
lenges that do not exist in the traditional system, which is 
evident even in the above simple illustrating example. 

In current cache management, replacement algorithms 
only consider temporal locality (a position in the queue in 
the case of LRU) to make a replacement decision. While 
introducing spatial locality necessarily has to compromise 
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Table 1: An example showing that a dual locality conscious scheme can be more effective than its traditional counterpart in improving disk performance. 


Fetched blocks are boldfaced. The MRU end of the queue is on the left. 


the weight of temporal locality in the replacement decision, 
the role of temporal locality must be appropriately retained 
in the decision. In the example shown in Table 1, we give 
random blocks A, B, C, and D more privilege of staying in 
cache by placing them at the MRU end of the queue due to 
their weak spatial locality (weak sequentiality), even though 
they have weak temporal locality (large recency). However, 
we certainly cannot keep them in cache forever if they have 
few re-accesses showing sufficient temporal locality. Oth- 
erwise, they would pollute the cache with inactive data and 
reduce the effective cache size. The same consideration also 
applies to the block sequences of different sizes. We prefer 
to keep a short sequence because it only has a small number 
of blocks to amortize the almost fixed cost of an I/O oper- 
ation. However, how do we make a replacement decision 
when we encounter a not recently accessed short sequence 
and a recently accessed long sequence? The challenge is how 
to make the tradeoff between temporal locality (recency) and 
spatial locality (sequence size) with the goal of maximizing 
disk performance. 


3 The DULO Scheme 


We now present our DULO scheme to exploit both temporal 
locality and spatial locality simultaneously and seamlessly. 
Because LRU or its variants are the most widely used re- 
placement algorithms, we build the DULO scheme by using 
the LRU algorithm and its data structure — the LRU stack, 
as a reference point. 

In LRU, newly fetched blocks enter into its stack top 
and replaced blocks leave from its stack bottom. There are 


two key operations in the DULO scheme: (1) Forming se- 
quences. A sequence is defined as a number of blocks whose 
disk locations are adjacent? and have been accessed during 
a limited time period. Because a sequence is formed from 
the blocks in a stack segment of limited size, and all blocks 
enter into the stack due to their references, the second condi- 
tion of the definition is automatically satisfied. Specifically, 
a random block is a sequence of size 1. (2) Sorting the se- 
quences in the LRU stack according to their recency (tem- 
poral locality) and size (spatial locality), with the objective 
that sequences of large recency and size are placed close to 
the LRU stack bottom. Because the recency of a sequence is 
changing while new sequences are being added, the order of 
the sorted sequence should be adjusted dynamically to reflect 
the change. 


3.1 Structuring LRU stack 


To facilitate the operations presented above, we partition the 
LRU stack into two sections (shown in Figure 1 as a ver- 
tically placed queue). The top part is called staging section 
used for admitting newly fetched blocks, and the bottom part 
is called evicting section used for storing sorted sequences 
to be evicted in their orders. We again divide the staging 
section into two segments. The first segment is called cor- 
relation buffer, and the second segment is called sequencing 
bank. The correlation buffer in DULO is similar to the cor- 
relation reference period used in the LRU-K replacement al- 
gorithm [26]. Its role is to filter high frequency references 
and to keep them from entering the sequencing bank, so as 
to reduce the consequential operational cost. The size of the 
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Figure 1: LRU stack is structured for the DULO replacement algorithm. 


buffer is fixed. The sequencing bank is used to prepare a col- 
lection of blocks to be sequenced, and its size ranges from 0 
to a maximum value, BANK_MAX. 

Suppose we start with an LRU stack whose staging sec- 
tion consists of only the correlation buffer (the size of the 
sequencing bank is 0), and the evicting section holds the rest 
of the stack. When a block leaves the evicting section at its 
bottom and a block enters the correlation buffer at its top, the 
bottom block of the correlation buffer enters the sequencing 
bank. When there are BANK_MAX blocks leaving the evict- 
ing section, the size of sequencing bank is BANK_MAX. We 
refill the evicting section by taking the blocks in the bank, 
forming sequences out of them, and inserting them into the 
evicting section in a desired order. There are three reasons 
for us to maintain two interacting sections and use the bank 
to conduct sequence forming: (1) The newly admitted blocks 
have a buffering area to be accumulated for forming potential 
sequences. (2) The sequences formed at the same time must 
share a common recency, because their constituent blocks 
are from the same block pool — the sequencing bank in the 
staging section. By restricting the bank size, we make sure 
that the block recency will not be excessively compromised 
for the sake of spatial locality. (3) The blocks that are leaving 
the stack are sorted in the evicting section for a replacement 
order reflecting both their sequentiality and their recency. 


3.2. Block Table: 
Locality 


A Data Structure for Dual 


To complement the missing spatial locality in traditional 
caching systems, we introduce a data structure in the OS 
kernel called block table. The block table is analogous in 
structure to the multi-level page table used for process ad- 
dress translation. However there are clear differences be- 
tween them because they serve different purposes: (1) The 
page table covers virtual address space of a process in the 
unit of page and page address is an index into the table, while 
the block table covers disk space in the unit of block, and 
block disk location is an index into the table. (2) The page 
table is used to translate a virtual address into its physical 
address, while the block table is used to provide the times of 


recent accesses for a given disk block. (3) The requirement 
on the page table lookup efficiency is much more demanding 
and performance-critical than that on the block table lookup 
efficiency because the former supports instruction execution 
while the latter facilitates I/O operations. That is the rea- 
son why a hardware TLB has to be used to expedite page 
table lookup, but there is no such a need for block table. (4) 
Each process owns a page table, while each disk drive owns 
a block table in memory. 

In the system we set a global variable called bank clock, 
which ticks each time the bank in the staging section is used 
for forming sequences. Each block in the bank takes the cur- 
rent clock time as a timestamp representing its most recent 
access time. We then record the timestamp in an entry at the 
leaf level of the block table corresponding to the block disk 
location, which we called BTE (Block Table Entry). BTE is 
analogous in structure to PTE (Page Table Entry) of page ta- 
ble. Each BTE allows at most two most recent access times 
recorded in it. Whenever a new time is added, the oldest 
time is replaced if the BTE is full. In addition, to manage 
efficiently the memory space held by block table(s), a times- 
tamp is set in each table entry at directory levels (equivalent 
to PGD (Page Global Directory) and PMD (Page Middle Di- 
rectory) in the Linux page table). Each time the block table 
is looked up in a hierarchical way to record a new access 
time, the time is also recorded as a timestamp in each direc- 
tory entry that has been passed. In this way, each directory 
entry keeps the most recent timestamp among those of all its 
direct/indirect children entires when the table is viewed as a 
tree. The entries of the table are allocated in an on-demand 
fashion. 

The memory consumption of the block table can be flex- 
ibly controlled. When system memory pressure is too high 
and the system needs to reclaim memory held by the table, 
it traverses the table with a specified clock time threshold 
for reclamation. Because the most recent access times are 
recorded in the directories, the system will remove a direc- 
tory once it finds its timestamp is smaller than the threshold, 
and all the subdirectories and BTEs under it will be removed. 


3.3. Forming Sequences 


When it is the time to form sequences from a full bank, the 
bank clock is incremented by one. Each block in the bank 
then records the clock time as a new timestamp in the block 
table. After that, we traverse the table to collect all the se- 
quences consisting of the blocks with the current clock time. 
This is a low cost operation because each directory at any 
level in a block table contains the most recent timestamp 
among all the BTEs under it. The traversal goes into only 
those directories containing the blocks in the bank. To en- 
sure the stability of a sequence exhibited in history, the algo- 
rithm determines that the last block of a developing sequence 
should not be coalesced with the next block in the table if the 
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next block belongs to one of the following cases: 


1. Its BTE shows that it was accessed in the current clock 
time. This includes the case where it has never been ac- 
cessed (i.e., it has an empty timestamp field). It belongs 
to this case if the next block is a spare or defective block 
on the disk. 


2. One and only one of the two blocks, the current block 
and the next block, was not accessed before the current 
clock time (i.e., it has only one timestamp). 


3. Both of the two blocks have been accessed before the 
current clock time, but their last access times have a 
difference exceeding one. 


4. The current sequence size reaches 128, which is the 
maximal allowed sequence size and we deem to be suf- 
ficient to amortize a disk operation cost. 


If any one of the conditions is met, a complete sequence 
has been formed and a new sequence starts to be formed. 
Otherwise, the next block becomes part of the sequence, the 
following blocks will be tested continuously. 


3.4 The DULO Replacement Algorithm 


There are two challenging issues to be addressed in the de- 
sign of the DULO replacement algorithm. 

The first issue is the potentially prohibitive overhead asso- 
ciated with the DULO scheme. In the strict LRU algorithm, 
both missed blocks and hit blocks are required to move to 
the stack top. This means that a hit on a block in the evict- 
ing section is associated with a bank sequencing cost and a 
cost for sequence ordering in the evicting section. These ad- 
ditional costs that can incur in a system with few memory 
misses are unacceptable. In fact, the strict LRU algorithm is 
seldom used in real systems because of its overhead associ- 
ated with every memory reference [18]. Instead, its variant, 
the CLOCK replacement algorithm, has been widely used in 
practice. In CLOCK, when a block is hit, it is only flagged 
as young block without being moved to the stack top. When 
a block has to be replaced, the block at the stack bottom is 
examined. If it is a young block, it is moved to the stack top 
and its “young block” status is revoked. Otherwise, the block 
is replaced. It is known that CLOCK simulates LRU behav- 
iors very closely and its hit ratios are very close to those of 
LRU. For this reason, we build the DULO replacement algo- 
rithm based on the CLOCK algorithm. That is, it delays the 
movement of a hit block until it reaches the stack bottom. In 
this way, only block misses could trigger sequencing and the 
evicting section refilling operations. While being compared 
with the miss penalty, these costs are very small. 

The second issue is how sequences in the evicting sec- 
tion are ordered for replacement according to their tempo- 
ral and spatial locality. We adopt an algorithm similar to 


Initialize L = 0; 
losses_of_evicting_section = 0; 


/* Procedure to be invoked upon a reference 
to block b */ 


if b is in cache 
mark b as a young block; 
else { 
while (block e at the stack bottom is young) { 
revoke the young block state; 
move it to the stack top; 
losses_of_evicting_section++; 
if (losses_of_evicting_section == BANK_MAX) 
refill_evicting_section(); 
} 
replace block e at the stack bottom; 


Ss = e.sequence; 
L = H(s); 

losses_of_evicting_section++; 

if (losses_of_evicting_section == BANK_MAX) 


refill_evicting_section(); 
place block b at the stack top as a young bloc 
} 


/* procedure to refill the evicting section */ 
refill_evicting_section() 
{ 
/* group sequences */ 
for each block in sequencing bank 
place it in hierarchical block table; 


traverse the table to obtain all sequences; 
for each above sequence s 

H(s) = L + 1/size(s); 
sort the above sequences by H(s) into list Ll; 


/* L2 is the list of sequences in evicting 
section */ 

evicting_section = merge_sort(Ll, L2); 

losses_of_evicting_section = 0; 


Figure 2: The DULO Replacement Algorithm 


GreedyDual-Size used in Web file caching [8]. GreedyDual- 
Size was originally derived from GreedyDual [37]. It makes 
its replacement decision by considering the recency, size, 
and fetching cost of cached files. It has been proven that 
GreedyDual-Size is online-optimal, which is k-competitive, 
where k is the ratio of the size of the cache to the size of 
the smallest file. In our case, file size is equivalent to se- 
quence size, and file fetching cost is equivalent to the I/O 
operation cost for a sequence access. For sequences whose 
sizes are distributed in a reasonable range, which is limited 
by bank size, we currently assume their fetching cost is the 
same. Our algorithm can be modified to accommodate cost 
variance if necessary in the future. 


The DULO algorithm associates each sequence with a 
value H, where a relatively small value indicates the se- 
quence should be evicted first. The algorithm has a global 
inflation value £, which records the H value of the most 
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recent evicted sequence. When a new sequence s is admit- 
ted into the evicting section, its H value is set as H(s) = 
£ +1/size(s), where size(s) is the number of the blocks 
contained in s. The sequences in the evicting section are 
sorted by their H values with sequences of small H values 
at the LRU stack bottom. In the algorithm a sequence of 
large size tends to stay at the stack bottom and to be evicted 
first. However, if a sequence of small size is not accessed for 
a relatively long time, it will be replaced. This is because a 
newly admitted long sequence could have a larger H value 
due to the Z value, which is continuously being inflated by 
the evicted blocks. When all sequences are random blocks 
(i.e., their sizes are 1), the algorithm degenerates into the 
LRU replacement algorithm. 

As we have mentioned before, once a bank size of blocks 
are replaced from the evicting section, we take the blocks 
in the sequencing bank to form sequences and order the se- 
quences by their H values. Note that all these sequences 
share the same current L value in their H value calculations. 
With a merge sorting of the newly ordered sequence list and 
the ordered sequence list in the evicting section, we complete 
the refilling of the evicting section, and the staging section 
ends up with only the correlation buffer. The algorithm is 
described using pseudo code in Figure 2. 


4 Performance Evaluation 


We use both trace-driven simulations and a prototype imple- 
mentation to evaluate the DULO scheme and to demonstrate 
the impact of introducing spatial locality into replacement 
decisions on different access patterns in applications. 


4.1 The DULO Simulation 
4.1.1 Experiment Settings 


We built a simulator that implements the DULO scheme, 
Linux prefetching policy [28], and Linux Deadline I/O 
scheduler [30]. We also interfaced the Disksim 3.0, an accu- 
rate disk simulator [4], to simulate the disk behaviors. The 
disk drive we modeled is the Seagate ST39102LW with 10K 
RPM and 9.1GB capacity. Its maximum read/write seek time 
is 12.2/13.2ms, and its average rotation time is 2.99ms. We 
selected five traces of representative I/O request patterns to 
drive the simulator (see Table 2). The traces have also been 
used in [5], where readers are referred for their details. Here 
we briefly describe these traces. 

Trace viewperf consists of almost all-sequential-accesses. 
The trace was collected by running SPEC 2000 benchmark 
viewperf. In this trace, over 99% of its references are to 
consecutive blocks within a few large files. By contrast, trace 
tpc-h consists of almost all-random-accesses. The trace was 
collected when the TPC-H decision support benchmark runs 
on the MySQL database system. TPC-H performs random 


references to several large database files, resulting in only 
3% references to concecutive blocks in the trace. 

The other three traces have mixed I/O request patterns. 
Trace glimpse was collected by using the indexing and query 
tool “glimpse” to search for text strings in the text files un- 
der the /usr directory. Trace multil was collected by running 
programs cscope, gcc, and viewperf concurrently. Cscope is 
a source code examination tool, and gcc is a GNU compiler. 
Both take Linux kernel 2.4.20 source code as their inputs. 
Cscope and glimpse have a similar access pattern. They con- 
tain 76% and 74% sequential accesses, respectively. Trace 
multi2 was collected by running programs glimpse and tpc-h 
concurrently. Multi2 has a lower sequential access rate than 
Multil (16% vs. 75%). 

In the simulations, we set the sequencing bank size as 
8MB, and evicting section size as 64MB in most cases. 
Only in the cases where the demanded memory size is less 
than 80MB (such as for viewperf), we set the sequencing 
bank size as 4MB, and evicting section size as 16MB. These 
choices are based on the results of our parameter sensitivity 
studies to be presented in Section 4.1.3. In the evaluation, we 
compare the DULO performance with that of the CLOCK 
algorithm. For generality, we still refer it as LRU. 


4.1.2 Evaluation Results 


Figures 3 and 4 show the execution times, hit ratios, and 
disk access sequence size distributions of the LRU caching 
and DULO caching schemes for the five workloads when 
we vary memory size. Because the major effort of DULO 
to improve system performance is to influence the quality 
of the requests presented to the disk — the number of se- 
quential block accesses (or sequence size), we show the se- 
quence size differences for workloads running on the LRU 
caching scheme and on the DULO caching scheme. For this 
purpose, we use CDF curves to show how many percent- 
ages (shown on Y-axis) of requested blocks appear in the se- 
quences whose sizes are less than a certain threshold (shown 
on X-axis). For each trace, we select two memory sizes to 
draw the corresponding CDF curves for LRU and DULO, 
respectively. We select the memory sizes according to the 
execution time gaps between LRU and DULO shown in ex- 
ecution time figures — one memory size is selected due to 
its small gap and another is selected due to its large gap. The 
memory sizes are shown in the legends of the CDF figures. 
First, examine Figure 3. The CDF curves show that for the 
almost-all-sequential workload viewperf, more than 80% of 
requested blocks are in the sequences whose sizes are larger 
than 120. Though DULO can increase the sizes of short 
sequences a little bit, and hence reduce execution time by 
4.4% (up to 8.0%), its influence is limited. For the almost- 
all-random workload tpc-h, apparently DULO cannot create 
sequential disk requests from the application requests con- 
sisting of pure random blocks. So we see almost no improve- 
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Application Num of block accesses (M) | Aggregate file size(MB) | Num of files 


tpc-h 
glimpse 


multil (cscope+gcc+viewperf) 
multi2 (glimpse+tpc-h) 





Ps 889 8 


3% 


12514 


Table 2: Characteristics of the traces used in the simulations 
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Figure 3: Execution times, hit ratios, and disk access sequence size distributions (CDF curves) of LRU caching and DULO caching schemes for viewperf 


with sequential request pattern and tpc-h with random request pattern. 


ments from DULO. 

DULO achieves substantial performance improvements 
for the workloads with mixed request patterns (see Figure 
4). There are several observations from the figures. First, the 
sequence size increases are directly correlated to the execu- 
tion time and hit ratio improvements. Let us take multi] as 
an example, with the memory size of 80MB, DULO makes 
16.1% requested blocks appear in the sequences whose sizes 
are larger than 40 compared with 13.7% for LRU. Accord- 
ingly, there is an 8.5% execution time reduction and a 3.8% 
hit ratio increase. By contrast, with the memory size of 
160MB, DULO makes 24.9% requested blocks appear in 
the sequences whose sizes are larger than 40 compared with 
14.0% for LRU. Accordingly, there is a 55.3% execution 
time reduction and a 29.5% hit ratio increase. The corre- 


lation clearly indicates that requested sequence size is a crit- 
ical factor affecting disk performance and DULO makes its 
contributions through increasing the sequence size. DULO 
can increase the hit ratio by making prefetching more ef- 
fective with long sequences and generating more hits on the 
prefetched blocks. Second, the sequential accesses are im- 
portant for DULO to leverage the buffer cache filtering ef- 
fect. We see that DULO does a better job for glimpse and 
multil than for multi2. We know that glimpse and multil 
have 74% and 75% of sequential accesses, while multi2 has 
only 16% sequential accesses. The small portion of sequen- 
tial accesses in multi2 make DULO less capable to keep 
random blocks from being replaced because there are not 
sufficient sequentially accessed blocks to be replaced first. 
Third, multil has more pronounced performance improve- 
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Figure 4: Execution times, hit ratios, and disk access sequence size distributions (CDF curves) of LRU caching and DULO caching schemes for glimpse, 


multil, and multi2 with mixed request patterns. 


ments from DULO than glimpse does. This difference is 
mainly because DULO incidentally improves the LRU hit 
ratios by better exploiting temporal locality with the looping 
access pattern, for which LRU has well well-known inability 
(see e.g. [17]). By contrast, in the case of multi2, DULO 
can hardly improve its hit ratios, but is able to considerably 
reduce its execution times, which clearly demonstrates its ef- 
fectiveness at exploiting spatial locality. 


4.1.3 Parameter Sensitivity and Overhead Study 


There are two parameters in the DULO scheme, the (maxi- 
mum) sequencing bank size and the (minimal) evicting size. 
Both of these sizes should be related to the workload ac- 
cess patterns rather than memory size, because they are used 
to manage the sequentiality of accessed blocks. We use 
four workloads for the study, excluding viewperf because its 
memory demand is very small. 

Table 3 shows the execution times change with varying 
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Bank Size tpc-h glimpse | multil multi2 
(MB) (128M) | (640M) | (160M) | (640M) 
16325 3652 1732 18197 


Ps [15698 [3392 [1483 _ [16737 


Table 3: The execution times (seconds) with varying bank sizes (MB). 





Evicting section size is 64MB. Memory sizes are shown with their respec- 


tive workload names. 


Evicting Section tpc-h glimpse | multil multi2 
Size (MB) (128M) | (640M) | (160M) | (640M) 
15750 3852 1613 18716 
15698 3392 1483 16737 


[e838 [140616685] 
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Table 4: The execution times (seconds) with varying evicting section sizes 
(MB). Sequencing bank size is 8MB. Memory sizes are shown with their 


respective workload names. 


sequencing bank sizes. We observe that across the work- 
loads with various access patterns, there is an optimal bank 
size roughly in the range from 4MB to 16MB. This is be- 
cause a bank with too small size has little chance to form 
long sequences. Meanwhile, a bank size must be less than 
the evicting section size. When the bank size approaches the 
section size, the performance will degrade. This is because a 
large bank size causes the evicting section to be refilled too 
late and causes the random blocks in it to have to be evicted. 
So in our experiments we choose 8MB as the bank size. 

Table 4 shows the execution times change with varying 
evicting section sizes. Obviously the larger the section size, 
the more control DULO will have on the eviction order of 
the blocks in it, which usually means better performance. 
The figure does show the trend. Meanwhile, the figure also 
shows that the benefits from the increased evicting section 
size saturate once the size exceeds the range from 64MB to 
128MB. In our experiments, we choose 64MB as the sec- 
tion size because the memory demands of our workloads are 
relatively small. 

The space overhead of DULO is its block table, whose 
size growth corresponds to the number of compulsory 
misses. Only a burst of compulsory misses could cause the 
table size to be quickly increased. However, the table space 
can be reclaimed by the system in a grace manner as de- 
scribed in Section 3.2. The time overhead of DULO is triv- 
ial because it is associated with the misses. Our simulations 
show that a miss is associated with one block sequencing op- 
eration including placing the block into the block table and 
comparing with its adjacent blocks, and 1.7 merge sort com- 


parison operation in average. 


4.2 The DULO Implementation 


To demonstrate the performance improvements of DULO for 
applications running on a modern operating system, we im- 
plement DULO in the recent Linux kernel 2.6.11. One of 
the unique benefits from real system evaluation over trace 
simulation is that it can take all the memory usages into ac- 
count, including process memory and file-mapped memory 
pages. For example, due to time and space cost constraints, 
it is almost impossible to faithfully record all the memory 
page accesses as a trace. Thus, the traces we used in the 
simulation experiments only reflect the file access activities 
through system calls. To present a comprehensive evaluation 
of DULO, our kernel implementation and system measure- 
ments effectively complement our trace simulation results. 

Let us start with a brief description of the implementation 
of the Linux replacement policy, an LRU variant. 


4.2.1 Linux Caching 


Linux adopts an LRU variant similar to the 2Q replacement 
[16]. The Linux 2.6 kernel groups all the process pages and 
file pages into two LRU lists called the active list and the 
inactive list. As their names indicate, the active list is used 
to store recently actively accessed pages, and the inactive 
list is used to store those pages that have not been accessed 
for some time. A faulted-in page is placed at the head of 
the inactive list. The replacement page is always selected at 
the tail of the inactive list. An inactive page is promoted 
into the active list when it is accessed as a file page (by 
mark_page-_accessed()), or it is accessed as a process page 
and its reference is detected at the inactive list tail. An active 
page is demoted to the inactive list if it is determined to have 
not been recently accessed (by refill_inactive_zone()). 


4.2.2 Implementation Issues 


In our prototype implementation of DULO, we do not re- 
place the original Linux page frame reclaiming code with 
a faithful DULO scheme implementation. Instead, we opt 
to keep the existing data structure and policies mostly un- 
changed, and seamlessly adapt DULO into them. We make 
this choice, which has to tolerate some compromises of the 
original DULO design, to serve the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing what improvements a dual locality consideration could 
bring to an existing spatial-locality-unaware system without 
changing its basic underlying replacement policy. 

In Linux, we partition the inactive list into a staging sec- 
tion and an evicting section because the list is the place 
where new blocks are added and old blocks are replaced. 
Two LRU lists used in Linux instead of one assumed in the 
DULO scheme challenge the legitimacy of forming a se- 
quence by using one bank in the staging section. We know 
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that the sequencing bank in DULO is intended to collect con- 
tinuously accessed pages and form sequences from them, 
so that the pages in a sequence can be expected to be re- 
quested together and be fetched sequentially. With two lists, 
both newly accessed pages and not recently accessed active 
pages demoted from the active list might be added into the 
inactive list and probably be sequenced in the same bank‘. 
Hence, two spatially sequential but temporally remote pages 
can possibly be grouped into one sequence, which is appar- 
ently in conflict with the sequence definition described at the 
beginning of Section 4. We address this issue by marking 
the demoted active pages and sequencing each type of page 
separately. Obviously, the Linux two-list structure provides 
fewer opportunities for DULO to identify sequences than 
those in one stack case where any hit pages are available for 
a possible sequencing with faulted-in pages. 

The anonymous pages that do not yet have mappings on 
disk are treated as random blocks until they are swapped 
out and are associated with some disk locations. To map 
the LBN (Logical Block Number) of a block into a one- 
dimensional physical disk address, we use the technique de- 
scribed in [33] to extract track boundaries. To characterize 
accurately block location sequentiality, all the defective and 
spare blocks on disk are counted. We also artificially place a 
dummy block between the blocks on a track boundary in the 
mapping to show the two blocks are non-sequential. 

There are two types of I/O operations, namely file access 
and VM paging. In the experiments, we set the sequencing 
bank size as 8MB, and the evicting section size as 64MB, the 
same as those adopted in the simulations. 


4.2.3 Case Study I: File Accesses 


In the first case we study the influence of the DULO scheme 
on file access performance. For this purpose, we installed 
a Web server running a general hypertext cross-referencing 
tool — Linux Cross-Reference (LXR) [24]. This tool is 
widely used by Linux developers for searching Linux source 
code. The machine we use is a Gateway desktop with In- 
tel P4 1.7GHz processor, a 512MB memory, and Western 
Digital WD400BB hard disk of 7200 RPM. The OS is SuSE 
Linux 9.2 with the Linux 2.6.11 kernel. The file system is 
Ext2. We use LXR 0.3 search engine on the Apache 2.0.50 
HTTP Server, and use Glimpse 4.17.3 as the freetext search 
engine. The file set for the searching is Linux 2.6.11.9 source 
code, whose size is 236MB. Glimpse divides the files into 
256 partitions, indexes the file set based on partitions, and 
generates a 12MB index file showing the keyword locations 
in terms of partitions. To serve a search query, glimpse 
searches the index file first, then accesses the files included 
in the partitions matched in the index files. On the client 
side, we used WebStone 2.5 [36] to generate 25 clients con- 
currently submitting freetext search queries. Each client ran- 
domly picks up a keyword from a pool of 50 keywords and 
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Figure 5: Throughputs of LXR search on the original Linux kernel and 
DULO instrumented kernel with varying memory sizes. 


sends it to the server. It sends its next query request once it 
receives the results of its previous query. We randomly select 
25 Linux symbols from file /boot/System.map and another 
25 popular OS terms such as “lru”, “scheduling”, “page” 
as the pool of candidate query keywords. Each experiment 
lasts for 15 minutes. One client always uses the same se- 
quence of keyword queries in each experiment. The met- 
ric we use is the query system throughput represented by 
MBits/sec, which means the number of Mega bits of query 
results returned by the server per second. This metric is also 
used for reporting WebStone benchmark results. Because 
in the experiments the query processing is I/O-intensive, the 
metric is suitable to measure the effectiveness of the memory 
and disk systems. 

Figure 5 shows the server throughputs for the original 
Linux 2.6.11 kernel and its DULO instrumented counter- 
part with various memory sizes. The reported memory sizes 
are those available for the kernel and user applications. We 
adopt relatively small memory sizes because of the limited 
size of the file set for search. The figure shows that DULO 
helps improve the benchmark throughput by 5.1% to 16.9%, 
and the trend also holds for the hit ratio curves (not shown in 
this paper). To understand the performance improvements, 
we examine the disk layout of the glimpse partitions (i.e., 
the sets of files the glimpse searches for a specific keyword). 
There are a small percentage of files in a partition that are lo- 
cated non-continuously with the rest of its files. The fact that 
a partition is the glimpse access unit makes accesses to those 
files be random accesses interleaved in the sequential ac- 
cesses. DULO identifies these isolated files and keeps them 
in memory with priority. Then the partition can be scanned 
without abruptly moving the disk head, even if the partition 
contains isolated small files. To prepare the aforementioned 
experiments, we untar the compressed kernel 2.6.11.9 on the 
disk with 10% of its capacity occupied. To verify our perfor- 
mance explanation, we manually copy the source code files 
to an unoccupied disk and make all the files in a glimpse par- 
tition be closely allocated on the disk. Then we repeat the 
experiments. This time, we see little difference between the 
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DULO instrumented kernel and the original kernel, which 
clearly shows that (1) DULO can effectively and flexibly ex- 
ploit spatial locality without carefully tuning system com- 
ponents, which is sometimes infeasible; (2) The additional 
running overhead introduced by DULO is very small. 


4.2.4 Case Study II: VM Paging 


In the second case we study the influence of the DULO 
scheme on VM paging performance. For this purpose, we 
use a typical scientific computing benchmark — sparse ma- 
trix multiplication (SMM) from an NIST benchmark suite 
SciMark2 [31]. The system settings are the same as those 
adopted in the previous case study. The SMM benchmark 
multiplies a sparse matrix with a vector. The matrix is of 
size N x N, and has M non-zero data regularly dispersed in 
its data geometry, while the vector has a size of N (N = 27° 
and M = 2?3). The data type is 8Byte double. In the mul- 
tiplication algorithm, the matrix is stored in a compressed- 
row format so that all the non-zero elements are continu- 
ously placed in a one-dimensional array with two index ar- 
rays recording their original locations in the matrix. The total 
working set, including the result vector and the index arrays, 
is around 116MB. To cause the system paging and stress the 
swap space accesses, we have to adopt small memory sizes, 
from 90MB to 170MB, including the memory used by the 
kernel and applications. The benchmark is designed to re- 
peat the multiplication computation 15 times to collect data. 

To increase spatial locality of swapped-out pages in disk 
swap space, Linux tries to allocate continuous swap slots on 
disk to sequentially reclaimed anonymous pages in the hope 
that they would be swapped-in in the same order efficiently. 
However, the data access pattern in SMM foils the system 
effort. In the program, SMM first initializes the arrays one 
by one. This thereafter causes each array to be swapped out 
continuously and be allocated on the disk sequentially when 
the memory cannot hold the working set. However, in the 
computation stage, the elements that are accessed in the vec- 
tor array are determined by the matrix locations of the ele- 
ments in the matrix array. Thus, those elements are irregu- 
larly accessed, but they are continuously located on the disk. 
The swap-in accesses to the vector arrays turn into random 
accesses, while the elements of matrix elements are still se- 
quentially accessed. This explains the SMM execution time 
differences between on the original kernel and on DULO in- 
strumented kernel (see Figure 6). DULO significantly re- 
duces the execution times by up to 43.7%, which happens 
when the memory size is 135MB. This is because DULO de- 
tects the random pages in the vector array and caches them 
with priority. Because the matrix is a sparse one, the vector 
array cannot obtain sufficiently frequent reuses to allow the 
original kernel to keep them from being paged out. Further- 
more, the similar execution times between the two kernels 
when there is enough memory to hold the working set shown 
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Figure 6: SMM execution times on the original Linux kernel and DULO 
instrumented kernel with varying memory sizes. 


in the figure suggest that the DULO overhead is small. 


5 Related Work 


Because of the serious disk performance bottleneck that has 
existed over decades, many researchers have attempted to 
avoid, overlap, or coordinate disk operations. In addition, 
there are studies on the interactions of these techniques and 
on their integration in a cooperative fashion. Most of the 
techniques are based on the existence of locality in disk ac- 
cess patterns, either temporal locality or spatial locality. 


5.1 Buffer caching 


One of the most actively researched area on improving I/O 
performance is buffer caching, which relies on intelligent re- 
placement algorithms to identify and keep active pages in 
memory so that they can be re-accessed without actually ac- 
cessing the disk later. Over the years, numerous replace- 
ment algorithms have been proposed. The oldest and yet still 
widely adopted algorithm is the Least Recently Used (LRU) 
algorithm. The popularity of LRU comes from its simple and 
effective exploitation of temporal locality: a block that is ac- 
cessed recently is likely to be accessed again in the near fu- 
ture. There are also a large number of other algorithms pro- 
posed such as 2Q [16], MQ [38], ARC [25], LIRS [17] et al. 
All these algorithms focus only on how to better utilize tem- 
poral locality, so that they are able to better predict the blocks 
to be accessed and try to minimize page fault rate. None 
of these algorithms considers spatial locality, i.e., how the 
stream of faulted pages is related to their disk locations. Be- 
cause of the non-uniform access characteristic of disks, the 
distribution of the pages on disk can be more performance- 
critical than the number of the pages itself. In other words, 
the quality of the missed pages deserves at least the same 
amount of attention as their quantity. Our DULO scheme 
introduces spatial locality into the consideration of page re- 
placement and thus makes replacement algorithms aware of 
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5.2 I/O Prefetching 


Prefetching is another actively researched area on improving 
I/O performance. Modern operating systems usually employ 
sophisticated heuristics to detect sequential block accesses 
so as to activate prefetching, as well as adaptively adjust the 
number of blocks to be prefetched within the scope of one 
individual file [5, 28]. System-wide file access history has 
been used in probability-based predicting algorithms, which 
track sequences of file access events and evaluate probabil- 
ity of file occurring in the sequences [11, 19, 20, 23]. This 
approach can perform prefetching across files and achieve a 
high prediction accuracy due to its use of historical informa- 
tion. 

The performance advantages of prefetching coincide with 
sequential block requests. While prefetchers by themselves 
cannot change the I/O request stream in any way as the buffer 
cache does, they can take advantage of the more sequential 
I/O request streams resulted from the DULO cache man- 
ager. In this sense, DULO is a complementary technique 
to prefetching. With the current intelligent prefetching poli- 
cies, the efforts of DULO on sequential accesses can be eas- 
ily translated into higher disk performance. 


5.3. Integration between and 


Prefetching 


Caching 


Many research papers on the integration of caching and 
prefetching consider the issues such as the allocations of 
memory to cached and prefetched blocks, the aggressiveness 
of prefetching, and use of application-disclosed hints in the 
integration [2, 6, 12, 21, 7, 22, 27, 35]. Sharing the same 
weakness as those in current caching policies, this research 
only utilizes the temporal locality of the cached/prefetched 
blocks and uses hit ratio as metric in deciding memory allo- 
cations. Recent research has found that prefetching can have 
a significant impact on caching performance, and points out 
that the number of aggregated disk I/Os is a much more ac- 
curate indicator of the performance seen by applications than 
hit ratio [5]. 

Most of the proposed integration schemes rely on 
application-level hints about I/O access patterns provided by 
users [6, 7, 22, 27, 35]. This reliance certainly limits their 
application scope, because users may not be aware of the 
patterns or source code may not be available. The work de- 
scribed in [21, 12] does not require additional user support 
and thus is more related to our DULO design. 

In paper [21], a prefetching scheme called recency-local 
is proposed and evaluated using simulations. Recency-local 
prefetches the pages that are nearby the one being referenced 
in the LRU stack’. It takes a reasonable assumption — pages 
adjacent to the one being demanded in the LRU stack would 


likely be used soon, because it is likely that the same ac- 
cess sequence would be repeated. The problem is that those 
nearby pages in the LRU stack may not be adjacent to the 
page being accessed on disk (i.e., sharing spatial locality). 
In fact, this is the scenario that is highly likely to happen 
in a multi-process environment, where multiple processes 
that access different files interleavingly feed their blocks into 
the common LRU stack. Prefetching requests involving disk 
seeks make little sense to improving I/O performance, and 
can hurt the performance due to possible wrong predictions. 
If we re-order the blocks in a segment of an LRU stack ac- 
cording to their disk locations, so that adjacent blocks in the 
LRU stack are also close to each other on disk, then replac- 
ing and prefetching of the blocks can be conducted in a spa- 
tial locality conscious way. This is one of the motivations of 
DULO. 

Another recent work is described in paper [12], in which 
cache space is dynamically partitioned among sequential 
blocks, which have been prefetched sequentially into the 
cache, and random blocks, which have been fetched indi- 
vidually on demand. Then a marginal utility is used to com- 
pare constantly the contributions to the hit rate between the 
allocation of memory to sequential blocks and that to ran- 
dom blocks. More memory is allocated to the type of blocks 
that can generate a higher hit rate, so that the system-wide 
hit rate is improved. However, a key observation is unfortu- 
nately ignored here, i.e., sequential blocks can be brought 
into the cache much faster than an equivalent number of 
random blocks due to their spatial locality. Therefore, the 
misses of random blocks should count more in their contri- 
bution to final performance. In their marginal utility estima- 
tions, misses on the two types of blocks are equally treated 
without giving preference to random blocks, even though the 
cost of fetching random blocks is much higher. Our DULO 
gives random blocks more weight for being kept in cache to 
compensate for their high fetching cost. 

While modern operating systems do not support caching 
and prefetching integration designs yet, we do not pursue in 
this aspect in our DULO scheme in this paper. We believe 
that introducing dual locality in these integration schemes 
will certainly improve their performance, and that it remains 
as our future work to investigate the amount of its benefits. 


5.4 Other Related Work 


Because disk head seek time far dominates I/O data transfer 
time, to effectively utilize the available disk bandwidth, there 
are techniques to control the data placement on disk [1, 3] or 
reorganize selected disk blocks [14], so that related objects 
are clustered and the accesses to them become more sequen- 
tial. In DULO, we take an alternative approach in which we 
try to avoid random small accesses by preferentially keeping 
these blocks in cache and thereby making more accesses se- 
quential. In comparison, our approach is capable of adapting 
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itself to changing I/O patterns and is a more widely applica- 
ble alternative to the disk layout control approach. 

Finally, we point out some interesting work analogous to 
our approach in spirit. [10] considers the difference in per- 
formance across heterogeneous storage devices in storage- 
aware file buffer replacement algorithms, which explicitly 
give those blocks from slow devices higher weight to stay 
in cache. To do so, the algorithms can adjust the stream of 
block requests to have more fast device requests by filtering 
slow device requests to improve caching efficiency. In pa- 
pers [29, 39, 40], the authors propose to adapt replacement 
algorithms or prefetching strategies to influence the I/O re- 
quest streams for disk energy saving. With the customized 
cache filtering effect, the I/O stream to disks becomes more 
bursty separated by long idle time to increase disk power- 
down opportunities in the single disk case, or becomes more 
unbalanced among the requests’ destination disks to allow 
some disks to have longer idle times to power down. All 
this work leverages the cache’s buffering and filtering effects 
to influence I/O access streams and to make them friendly 
to specific performance characteristics of disks for their re- 
spective objectives, which is the philosophy shared by our 
DULO. The uniqueness of DULO is that it influences disk 
access streams to make them more sequential to reduce disk 
head seeks. 


6 Limitations of our Work 


While the DULO scheme exhibits impressive performance 
improvements in average disk latency and bandwidth, as 
well as the application runtimes, there are some limitations 
worth pointing out. First, though DULO attempts to provide 
random blocks with a caching privilege to avoid the expen- 
sive I/O operations on them, there is little that DULO can do 
to help I/O requests incurred by compulsory misses or misses 
to random blocks that have not been accessed for a long time. 
In addition, the temporal-locality-only caching policy is able 
to cache frequently accessed random blocks, and there is no 
need for DULO’s help. This discussion also applies to those 
short sequences whose sizes cannot well amortize the disk 
seeking cost. Second, we present our DULO scheme based 
on the LRU stack. For implementation purposes, we adapt 
it to the 2Q-like Linux replacement policy. The studies of 
how to adapt DULO on other advanced caching algorithms 
and understanding the interaction between DULO and the 
characteristics of each algorithm are necessary and in our 
research plan. Third, as we have mentioned, it remains as 
our future work to study the integration between caching and 
prefetching polices in the DULO scheme. 


7 Conclusions 


In this paper, we identify a serious weakness of lacking spa- 
tial locality exploitation in I/O caching, and propose a new 


and effective memory management scheme, DULO, which 
can significantly improve I/O performance by exploiting 
both temporal and spatial locality. Our experiment results 
show that DULO can effectively reorganize application I/O 
request streams mixed with random and sequential accesses 
in order to provide a more disk-friendly request stream with 
high sequentiality of block accesses. We present an effec- 
tive DULO replacement algorithm to carefully tradeoff ran- 
dom accesses with sequential accesses and evaluate it using 
traces representing representative access patterns. Besides 
extensive simulations, we have also implemented DULO in 
a recent Linux kernel. The results of performance evalua- 
tion on both buffer cache and virtual memory system show 
that DULO can significantly improve the performance up to 
43.7%. 
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Notes 


1 We use page to denote a memory access unit, and block to denote a disk 
access unit. They can be of different sizes. For example, a typical Linux 
configuration has a 4KB page and a 1KB block. A page is then composed 
of one or multiple blocks if it has a disk mapping. 

2 With a seek reduction disk scheduler, the actual seek time between con- 
secutive accesses should be less than the average time. However, this does 
not affect the legitimacy of the discussions in the section as well as its con- 
clusions. 

3 The definition of sequence can be easily extended to a cluster of blocks 
whose disk locations are close to each other and can be used to amortize the 
cost of one disk operation. We limit the concept to being strictly sequential 
in this paper because that is the dominant case in practice. 

4This issue might not arise if the last timestamps of these two types of 
blocks cannot meet the sequencing criteria listed in section 3.3, but there is 
no guarantee of this. 

5LRU stack is the data structure used in the LRU replacement algorithm. 
The block ordering in it reflects the order of block accesses. 
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Abstract 


Storage servers, as well as storage clients, typically have 
large memories in which they cache data blocks. This 
creates a two-tier cache hierarchy in which the presence 
of a first-tier cache (at the storage client) makes it more 
difficult to manage the second-tier cache (at the storage 
server). Many techniques have been proposed for im- 
proving the management of second-tier caches, but none 
of these techniques use the information that is provided 
by writes of data blocks from the first tier to help man- 
age the second-tier cache. In this paper, we illustrate how 
the information contained in writes from the first tier can 
be used to improve the performance of the second-tier 
cache. In particular, we argue that there are very different 
reasons why storage clients write data blocks to storage 
servers (e.g., cleaning dirty blocks vs. limiting the time 
to recover from failure). These different types of writes 
can provide strong indications about the current state and 
future access patterns of a first-tier cache, which can help 
in managing the second-tier cache. We propose that stor- 
age clients inform the storage servers about the types of 
writes that they perform by passing write hints. These 
write hints can then be used by the server to manage the 
second-tier cache. We focus on the common and impor- 
tant case in which the storage client is a database system 
running a transactional (OLTP) workload. We describe, 
for this case, the different types of write hints that can 
be passed to the storage server, and we present several 
cache management policies that rely on these write hints. 
We demonstrate using trace driven simulations that these 
simple and inexpensive write hints can significantly im- 
prove the performance of the second-tier cache. 


1 Introduction 


Current storage servers have large memories which they 
use to cache data blocks that they serve to their clients. 
The storage clients, in turn, typically cache these data 
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blocks in their own memories. This creates a two-tier 
cache hierarchy in which both the storage server and the 
storage client cache the same data with the goal of im- 
proving performance. ! 

Managing the second-tier (storage server) cache is 
more difficult than managing the first-tier (storage client) 
cache for several reasons. One reason is that the first-tier 
cache captures the accesses to the hot blocks in the work- 
load. This reduces the temporal locality in the accesses 
to the second-tier cache, which makes recency-based re- 
placement policies (e.g., LRU or Clock) less effective for 
the second tier. 

Another reason why managing second-tier caches is 
difficult is that the second-tier cache may include blocks 
that are already present in the first-tier cache. Accesses 
to these blocks would hit in the first tier, so caching them 
in the second tier is a poor use of available cache space. 
Hence, second-tier cache management has the additional 
requirement of trying to maintain exclusiveness between 
the blocks in the first and second tiers [20]. 

Managing second-tier caches is also difficult because 
the cache manager needs to make placement and replace- 
ment decisions without full knowledge of the access pat- 
tern or cache management policy at the first tier. For ex- 
ample, a request to the second-tier for a block indicates 
a first-tier miss on that block, but does not provide infor- 
mation on how many first-tier hits to the block preceded 
this miss. 

The difficulty of managing second-tier caches has 
been recognized in the literature, and various techniques 
for second-tier cache management have been proposed. 
Examples of these techniques include: 


e Using cache replacement policies that rely on fre- 
quency as well as recency to manage second-tier 
caches [22]. 


e Passing hints from the storage client to the storage 
server about which requested blocks are likely to be 
retained and which are likely to be evicted [8, 5]. 
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e Using knowledge of the algorithms and access pat- 
terns of the storage client to prefetch blocks into the 
second-tier cache [18, 2]. 


e Placing blocks into the second-tier cache not when 
they are referenced but when they are evicted by the 
first-tier cache [20, 6, 21]. 


e Evicting blocks requested by the first tier quickly 
from the second-tier cache [8, 20, 2]. 


e Using a single cache manager to manage both the 
client and the server caches [11]. 


Some of these techniques place extra responsibil- 
ities on the storage client for managing the storage 
server cache, and therefore require modifying the stor- 
age client [8, 20, 11, 5]. Other techniques do not require 
any modifications to the storage client, but spend CPU 
and I/O bandwidth trying to infer the contents of the stor- 
age client cache and predict its access patterns [1, 6, 2]. 
A common characteristic of all these techniques is that 
they do not have any special treatment for writes of data 
blocks from the storage client to the storage server. 

In this paper, we focus on using write requests from 
the storage client to improve the performance of the stor- 
age server cache. Storage clients write data blocks to 
the storage server for different reasons. For example, 
one reason is writing a dirty (i.e., modified) block while 
evicting it to make room in the cache for another block. 
Another, very different, reason is periodically writing 
frequently modified blocks to guarantee reliability. The 
different types of writes provide strong indications about 
the state of the first-tier cache and the future access pat- 
terns of the storage client, and could therefore be used to 
improve cache management at the storage server. 

We propose associating with every write request a 
write hint indicating its type (i.e., why the storage client 
is writing this block). We also present different methods 
for using these write hints to improve second-tier cache 
replacement, either by adding hint-awareness to existing 
replacement policies (e.g., MQ [21] and LRU) or by de- 
veloping new hint-based replacement policies. 

Our approach requires modifying the storage client to 
provide write hints. However, the necessary changes are 
simple and cheap. In particular, we are not requiring the 
storage client to make decisions about the management 
of the second-tier cache. We are only requiring the stor- 
age client to choose from a small number of explanations 
of why it is writing each block it writes, and to pass this 
information to the storage server as a write hint. 

The write hints that we consider in this paper are fairly 
general, and could potentially be provided by a variety of 
storage clients. However, to explore the feasibility and 
efficacy of the proposed write hints, we focus on one 
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Figure 1: DBMS as the Storage Client 


common and important scenario: a database manage- 
ment system (DBMS) running an on-line transaction pro- 
cessing (OLTP) workload as the storage client (Figure 1). 
For this scenario, we demonstrate using trace driven sim- 
ulations that write hints can improve the performance of 
the recently proposed MQ cache replacement policy by 
almost 30%, and that TQ, a new hint-based replacement 
policy that we propose, can perform twice as well as MQ. 

Our approach, while not transparent to the storage 
client, has the following key advantages: 


e It is simple and cheap to implement at the storage 
server. There is no need to simulate or track the 
contents of the first-tier cache. 


e It is purely opportunistic, and does not place ad- 
ditional load on the storage devices and network. 
When the storage server receives a write request, 
the request (a) contains a copy of the data to be 
written, and (b) must be flushed to the storage de- 
vice at some point in time. Thus, if the second-tier 
cache manager decides, based on the write hints, to 
cache the block contained in a write request, it does 
not need to fetch this block from the storage device. 
On the other hand, if the second-tier cache manager 
decides not to cache the block contained in a write 
request, it has to flush this block to the storage de- 
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vice, but this flushing operation must be performed 
in any case, whether or not hints are used. 


e As mentioned earlier, the first-tier cache typically 
captures most of the temporal locality in the work- 
load. Thus, many reads will be served from the first- 
tier cache. Writes, on the other hand, must go to the 
second tier. Thus, the second-tier cache will see a 
higher fraction of writes in its workload than if it 
were the only cache in the system. This provides 
many opportunities for generating and using write 
hints. 


e Using write hints is complementary to previous 
approaches for managing second-tier caches. We 
could exploit other kinds of hints, demotion infor- 
mation, or inferences about the state of the first-tier 
cache in addition to using the write hints. 


e If the workload has few writes (e.g., a decision- 
support workload), the behavior of the proposed 
hint-aware replacement policies will degenerate to 
that of the underlying hint-oblivious policies. In 
that case, we expect neither benefit nor harm from 
using write hints. 


Our contributions in this paper can be summarized 
as follows. We propose different types of write hints 
that can be generated by storage clients, and we propose 
second-tier cache replacement policies that exploit these 
hints. We evaluate the performance of these policies us- 
ing traces collected from a real commercial DBMS run- 
ning the industry standard TPC-C benchmark, and we 
compare them to the hint-oblivious alternatives. We also 
study an optimal replacement technique to provide an up- 
per bound on how well we can do at the second tier. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In 
Section 2, we give some background about the archi- 
tecture of a modern DBMS and its characteristics as a 
storage client. In Section 3, we present our proposal 
for using write hints, and in Section 4, we present three 
cache replacement policies that use these hints. Section 5 
presents an evaluation of the proposed policies. Section 6 
provides an overview of related work. We present our 
conclusions in Section 7. 


2 Background 


The I/O workload experienced by a storage server de- 
pends on the properties of its clients. Since we are 
considering a scenario in which the storage client is a 
DBMS, we first present, in this section, the relevant as- 
pects of the process architecture and buffer management 
of a modern commercial DBMS. The specifics of this 
presentation are taken from DB2 Universal Database [9]. 
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Figure 2: DBMS Architecture 


However, similar features are found in other major com- 
mercial and open-source database management systems. 


Figure 2 provides a simplified illustration of the multi- 
threaded (or multi-process, depending on the platform) 
execution architecture of the DBMS. The DBMS is capa- 
ble of processing several application SQL requests con- 
currently. One or more threads, known as agents, are 
used to execute each SQL statement. As the agents 
run, they read and update the database structures, such 
as tables and indexes, through a block-oriented buffer 
pool. The DBMS may actually maintain several, inde- 
pendently managed buffer pools (not illustrated in Fig- 
ure 2). Together, these pools constitute the storage client 
cache. 


Each buffer pool is managed using a clock-based al- 
gorithm, so recency of reference is important in replace- 
ment decisions. However, the replacement policy also 
considers a number of other factors, including the type 
of data in the block, whether the block is clean or dirty, 
and the expected access pattern of the last agent to have 
used the block. Blocks are loaded into the buffer pool 
on demand from agents. Depending on the type of query 
being executed, prefetching may also be employed as a 
means of removing demand paging delays from the criti- 
cal paths of the agents. Agents send read-ahead requests 
to a prefetching queue, which is serviced by a pool of 
prefetching threads. Prefetching threads retrieve blocks 
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from the underlying storage system and load them into 
the buffer pool, replacing blocks as necessary. 

As agents run, they may modify the contents of blocks 
that are cached in the buffer pools. Modified (dirty) data 
blocks are generally not written immediately to the un- 
derlying storage system. Instead, one or more threads 
known as page cleaners are used to implement asyn- 
chronous (with respect to the agents) copy-back of dirty 
blocks from the buffer pool. In the event that the buffer 
replacement policy calls for the eviction of an updated 
block that has not been cleaned by a page cleaner, the 
agent (or prefetcher) that is responsible for the replace- 
ment flushes (writes) the dirty block back to the under- 
lying storage system before completing the replacement. 
Note that flushing a dirty block does not by itself remove 
that block from the buffer pool. It simply ensures that 
the underlying storage device holds an up-to-date copy 
of the block. 

The page cleaners must choose which dirty blocks to 
copy back to the storage system. There are two issues 
which affect this choice. First, the page cleaners try to 
ensure that blocks that are likely to be replaced by the 
agents will be clean at the time of the replacement. This 
removes the burden and latency associated with flush- 
ing dirty blocks from the execution path of the agents. 
To accomplish this, the page cleaners try to flush dirty 
blocks that would otherwise be good candidates for re- 
placement. 

The second issue considered by the page cleaners is 
failure recovery time. The DBMS uses write-ahead log- 
ging to ensure that committed database updates will sur- 
vive DBMS failures. When the DBMS is recovering 
from a failure, the log is replayed to recreate any up- 
dates that were lost because they had not been flushed to 
the underlying storage system prior to the failure. The 
amount of log data that must be read and replayed to re- 
cover the proper database state depends on the age of the 
oldest changes that are in the buffer pool at the time of 
the failure. By copying relatively old updates from the 
buffer pools to the storage system, the page cleaners try 
to ensure that a configurable recovery time threshold will 
not be exceeded. 

Several aspects of these mechanisms are worth not- 
ing. First, block writes to the underlying storage system 
usually do not correspond to evictions from the DBMS 
buffer pools. Writes correspond closely to evictions only 
when they are performed synchronously, by the agents. 
However, in a well-tuned system, the page cleaners try 
to ensure that such synchronous block writes are rare. 
Thus, if management of the storage server cache de- 
pends on knowledge of evictions from the client cache, 
that knowledge must be obtained by some other means, 
e.g., through the introduction of an explicit DEMOTE 
operation [20]. Second, the replacement algorithm used 


to manage the DBMS buffer pool is complex and uses 
application-specific information. This poses a challenge 
to storage server cache managers that rely on simula- 
tion of the storage client as a means of predicting which 
blocks are in the client’s cache [2]. 


3. Write Hints 


As was noted in Section 1, we propose to use write re- 
quests to improve the performance of the storage server 
cache. Each write request generated by the storage client 
includes a copy of the block being written, so write 
requests provide low-overhead opportunities to place 
blocks into the storage server’s cache. Furthermore, the 
fact that the storage client has written block b to the stor- 
age server may also provide some clues as to the state of 
the storage client’s cache. The storage server can exploit 
these hints to improve the exclusiveness of its cache with 
respect to the client’s. 

What can the storage server infer about the storage 
client from the occurrence of a write? One key to an- 
swering this question is the fact that there are several dis- 
tinct reasons why the storage client issues write requests, 
as described in Section 2. The first reason is block re- 
placement: if the client wants to replace block b and b 
has been updated, then the client must write b back to the 
storage server before replacing it. We call such write re- 
quests replacement writes. The second reason for writing 
is to limit data loss in the event of a failure at the storage 
client. Thus, the storage client may write a block to the 
storage server even through that block is not a likely re- 
placement candidate, in order to ensure the recoverabil- 
ity of changes that have been made to that block. We call 
such write requests recoverability writes. 

A second key issue is the relationship between the time 
of the client’s write of block b and the time of b’s eviction 
from the client’s cache. In some cases, the client writes 
a dirty block b to the storage server because it is about 
to evict b from its cache. In the DBMS architecture de- 
scribed in Section 2, such writes may be generated by 
the agent threads when they need to replace a dirty block 
in the buffer pool. We call these eviction-synchronous 
writes, or simply synchronous writes. In other cases, 
such as when pages are flushed by the page cleaners, the 
eviction of the block is not imminent, and in fact may not 
occur at all. We call these eviction-asynchronous writes, 
or simply asynchronous writes. Note that the distinc- 
tion between synchronous and asynchronous writes and 
the distinction between replacement and recoverability 
writes are essentially orthogonal. 

Assuming that the storage server could somehow 
make these distinctions, what kinds of hints could it take 
from write requests? We present several cases here. 
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e synchronous writes: A synchronous write of block 
b indicates that b is about to be evicted from the stor- 
age client’s cache. If the storage server chooses to 
place 6 into its cache, it can be confident that b is 
not also in the storage client’s cache. 


e asynchronous replacement writes: An asyn- 
chronous replacement write of block b indicates two 
things. First, b is present in the storage client’s 
cache. Second, the storage client is preparing b for 
eventual eviction, although eviction may not be im- 
minent. Thus, in this case, it is not obvious what the 
storage server should infer from the occurrence of 
the write. However, we observe that if the storage 
client is well-designed, an asynchronous replace- 
ment write does suggest that b is quite likely to be 
evicted from the storage client cache in the near 
future. This is a weaker hint than that provided 
by a synchronous write. However, given that a 
well-designed client will seek to avoid synchronous 
writes, asynchronous replacement write hints may 
ultimately be more useful because they are more 
frequent. 


e asynchronous recoverability writes: An asyn- 
chronous recoverability write of block 6 indicates 
that b is present in the storage client’s cache and 
that it may have been present there for some time, 
since recoverability writes should target old unwrit- 
ten updates. Unlike an asynchronous replacement 
write, a recoverability write of block b does not in- 
dicate that b’s eviction from the storage client cache 
is imminent, so b is a poor candidate for placement 
in the storage server cache. 


To exploit these hints, it is necessary for the storage 
server to distinguish between these different types of 
writes. One possibility is for the server to attempt to in- 
fer the type of write based on the information carried in 
the write request: the source of the block, the destina- 
tion of the block in the storage server, or the contents of 
the block. Another alternative is for the storage client 
to determine the type of each write and then label each 
write with its type for the benefit of the storage server. 
This is the approach that we have taken. Specifically, 
we propose that the storage client associate a write hint 
with each write request that it generates. A write hint is 
simply a tag with one of three possible values: SYNCH, 
REPLACE, or RECOV. These tags correspond to the three 
cases described earlier. 

The necessity of tagging means that the use of write 
hints is not entirely transparent to the storage client. 
Thus, under the classification proposed by Chen et al [5], 
write hints would be considered to be an “aggressively 
collaborative” technique, although they would be among 


the least aggressive techniques in that category. On the 
positive side, only a couple of bits per request are re- 
quired for tagging, a negligible overhead. More impor- 
tantly, we believe that it should be relatively easy and nat- 
ural to identify write types from within the storage client. 
As noted in Section 5, we easily instrumented DB2 Uni- 
versal Database to label each write with one of the three 
possible write types described above. Moreover, the 
types of write requests that we consider are not spe- 
cific to DB2. Other major commercial database manage- 
ment systems, including Oracle [17] and Microsoft SQL 
Server [14], distinguish recoverability writes from re- 
placement writes and try to do the writes asynchronously, 
resorting to synchronous writes only when necessary. 
Non-DBMS storage clients, such as file systems, also 
face similar issues. Finally, it is worth noting that the 
storage client does not need to understand how the stor- 
age server’s cache operates in order to attach hints to its 
writes. Write hints provide information that may be use- 
ful to the storage server, but they do not specify how it 
should manage its cache. 


4 Managing the Storage Server Cache 


In this section, we discuss using the write hints in- 
troduced in Section 3 to improve the performance of 
second-tier cache replacement policies. We present tech- 
niques for extending two important cache replacement 
policies (LRU and MQ) so that they take advantage of 
write hints. We also present a new cache replacement al- 
gorithm that relies primarily on the information provided 
by write hints. But first, we address the question of how 
write hints can be used to achieve the goals of second-tier 
cache management. 


4.1 Using Hints for Cache Management 


Our goals in managing the second-tier cache are twofold. 
We want to maintain exclusiveness between the first- 
and second-tier caches, which means that the second tier 
should not cache blocks that are already cached in the 
first tier. At the same time, we want the second tier to 
cache blocks that will eventually be useful for the first 
tier. These are blocks whose re-reference distance (de- 
fined as the number of requests in the I/O stream between 
successive references to the block) is beyond the locality 
that could be captured in the first tier, and so will even- 
tually miss in the first tier. 

When choosing blocks to cache in the second tier, we 
should bear in mind that hits in the second tier are only 
useful for read requests from the first tier, but not write 
requests. Thus, the second-tier cache management policy 
should try to cache blocks that will cause read misses in 
the first tier. 
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We should also bear in mind that the second tier does 
not have to cache every block that is accessed by the 
first tier. The storage server could choose not to cache 
a block that is accessed, but rather to send the block 
from the storage device directly to the storage client (on 
aread miss), or from the client directly to the device (on 
a write).? This is different from other caching scenar- 
ios (e.g., virtual memory) in which the cache manager 
must cache every block that is accessed. Thus, storage 
server cache management has an extra degree of flexi- 
bility when compared to other kinds of cache manage- 
ment: when a new block arrives and the cache is full, the 
cache manager can evict a block to make room for the 
new block, or it can choose not to cache the new block. 


With these points in mind, we consider the information 
provided by SYNCH, REPLACE, and RECOV write re- 
quests and also by read requests (which we label READ). 
SYNCH and REPLACE writes of a block 6 indicate that 
the block will be evicted from the first tier, so they pro- 
vide hints that b should be cached in the second tier, 
with SYNCH providing a stronger hint than REPLACE. 
Caching 0 in the second tier will not violate exclusive- 
ness, and future read accesses to b, which most likely 
will miss in the first tier, will hit in the second tier. 


Conversely, a READ request for block b indicates that 
b will have just been loaded into the first-tier cache. We 
cannot determine from the READ request how long b 
will be retained in the first-tier cache. If recency-of-use 
plays a role in the storage client’s cache management de- 
cisions, then we can expect that b will be a very poor 
candidate for caching at the storage server, as it is likely 
to remain in the client’s cache for some time. On the 
other hand, the client’s cache manager may take factors 
besides recency-of-use into account in deciding to evict 
b quickly. For example, if b is being read as part of a 
large sequential table scan performed by a database sys- 
tem then b may be quickly evicted from the client, and 
potentially re-referenced. 


RECOV writes provides little information to the stor- 
age server cache. On the one hand, the written block is 
known to be in the storage client cache, which makes it 
a poor candidate for caching at the server. On the other 
hand, a RECOV write of b indicates that b has probably 
been in the storage client cache for a long time. Thus, the 
RECOV write does not provide as strong a negative hint 
as a READ. 


Next, we illustrate how two important cache replace- 
ment policies (LRU and MQ) can be extended to take 
advantage of hints, and we present a new algorithm that 
relies primarily on request types (i.e., hints) to manage 
the cache. 


4.2 LRU+Hints 


We extend the least recently used (LRU) cache replace- 
ment policy by using hints to manage the LRU list and to 
decide whether or not to cache accessed blocks. We con- 
sider a simple extension: we cache blocks that occur in 
SYNCH or REPLACE write requests, since such blocks 
are likely to be evicted from the storage client cache. 
Blocks that occur in RECOV write requests or READ re- 
quests are not added to the cache. 

Specifically, in the case of a SYNCH or REPLACE 
write for block b, we add 6 to the cache if it is not there 
and we move it to the most-recently-used (MRU) end of 
the LRU list. If a replacement is necessary, the LRU 
block is replaced. In the case of a RECOV or READ re- 
quest for block b, we make no changes to the contents of 
the cache or to the recency of the blocks, except during 
cold start, when the cache is not full. During cold start, 
RECOV and READ blocks are cached and placed at the 
LRU end of the LRU list. Of course, in the case of a 
READ request, the server checks whether the requested 
block is in its cache, and it serves the requested block 
from the cache in case of a hit. This hint-aware policy is 
summarized in Algorithm 1. 


4.3 MQ+Hints 


The Multi-Queue (MQ) [21] algorithm is a recently pro- 
posed cache replacement algorithm designed specifically 
for second-tier cache management. It has been shown 
to perform better than prior cache replacement algo- 
rithms, including other recently proposed ones such as 
ARC [13] and LIRS [10]. The algorithm uses multi- 
ple LRU queues, with each queue representing a range 
of reference frequencies. Blocks are promoted to higher 
frequency queues as they get referenced more frequently, 
and when we need to evict a block, we evict from the 
lower frequency queues first. Thus, MQ chooses the 
block for eviction based on a combination of recency and 
frequency. 

To implement its eviction policy, MQ tracks the re- 
cency and frequency of references to the blocks that 
are currently cached. MQ also uses an auxiliary data 
structure called the out queue to maintain statistics about 
some blocks that have been evicted from the cache, Each 
entry in the out queue records only the block statistics, 
not the block itself, so the entries are relatively small. 
The out queue has a maximum size, which is a config- 
urable parameter of the MQ policy, and it is managed as 
an LRU list. 

We extend the MQ algorithm with hints in the same 
way in which we extended LRU. If a request is a SYNCH 
or REPLACE, we treat it exactly as it would be treated un- 
der the original MQ algorithm. If the request is a READ, 
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Algorithm 1 LRU+Hints 


LRUWITHHINTS(b : block access) 


if b is already in the cache /* cache hit */ 
then if type(b) = SYNCH or type(b) = REPLACE 


NAYDNHPWNK 


then insert b at the LRU end of the LRU list; 


we check the queues for a hit as usual. However, the 
queues are not updated at all unless the cache is not full, 
in which case the block is added as it would be under the 
original algorithm. RECOV requests are ignored com- 
pletely unless the cache is not full, in which case the 
block is added as in the original algorithm. 


4.4 The TQ Algorithm 


In this section, we present a new cache replacement algo- 
rithm that relies primarily on request types, as indicated 
by write hints, to make replacement decisions. We call 
this algorithm the type queue (TQ) algorithm. Among 
our hint-aware algorithms, TQ places the most emphasis 
on using request types (or hints) for replacement. We 
show in Section 5 that the TQ algorithm outperforms 
other candidate algorithms. TQ is summarized in Fig- 
ure 3 and Algorithm 2. 

As described earlier, blocks that occur in SYNCH and 
REPLACE write requests are good candidates for caching 
at the storage server, since there is a good chance that 
they will soon be evicted from the storage client. Blocks 
that are requested in READ requests are not likely to be 
requested soon, although we can not be certain of this. 
The TQ policy accounts for this by caching READ re- 
quests at the server, but at lower priority than SYNCH 
and REPLACE requests. Thus, if a block is read, we will 
retain it in the storage server cache if possible, but not 
at the expense of SYNCH or REPLACE blocks. RECOV 
writes provide neither a strong positive hint to cache the 
block (since the block is known to be at the client) nor 
a strong negative hint that the block should be removed 
from the server’s cache. To reflect this, the TQ policy 
effectively ignores RECOV writes. 

The TQ algorithm works by maintaining two queues 
for replacement. A high priority queue holds cached 
blocks for which the most recent non-RECOV request 
was a SYNCH or REPLACE write. A low priority queue 
holds cached blocks for which the most recent non- 
RECOV request was a READ. When a SYNCH or RE- 
PLACE request for block b occurs, b is added to the high 


then move b to the MRU end of the LRU list; 
elseif type(b) = SYNCH or type(b) = REPLACE /* cache miss */ 
then insert b at the MRU end of the LRU list, evicting the LRU block to make room if needed; 
elseif cache is not full /* cache miss and not SYNCH or REPLACE */ 


priority queue if b is not cached, or moved to the high 
priority queue if it is in the low priority queue. If b is 
in the high priority queue and a READ request for b oc- 
curs, then it is moved to the low priority queue. Thus, the 
sizes of these two queues are not fixed, and will vary over 
time depending on the request pattern. Replacements, 
when they are necessary, are always made from the low 
priority queue unless that queue is empty. If the low pri- 
ority queue is empty, then replacements are made from 
the high priority queue. 

RECOV writes are ignored, which means that they do 
not affect the contents of the cache or the order of the 
blocks in the two queues. The only exception to this 
is during cold start, when the cache is not full. During 
cold start, blocks that occur in RECOV write requests are 
added to the low priority queue if they are not already in 
the cache. 


The low priority queue is managed using an LRU pol- 
icy.? The high priority queue, which is where we expect 
most read hits to occur, is managed using a replacement 
policy that we call latest predicted read, or LPR. When 
block 6 is placed into the high priority queue (because 
of a REPLACE or SYNCH write to b), the TQ algorithm 
makes a prediction, next ReadPosition(b), of the time 
at which the next READ request for b will occur. When 
block replacement in the high priority queue is necessary, 
the algorithm replaces the block b with the latest (largest) 
next ReadPosition(b). 

This policy is similar in principle to the optimal 
off-line policy. However, unlike the off-line pol- 
icy, LPR must rely on an imperfect prediction of 
next ReadPosition(b). To allow it to make these pre- 
dictions, the TQ algorithm maintains an estimate of the 
expected write-to-read distance of each block, which is 
the distance (number of cache requests) between a RE- 
PLACE or SYNCH write to the block and the first sub- 
sequent READ request for the block. When block b is 
added to the high priority queue, next ReadPosition(b) 
is set to the current cache request count plus the expected 
write-to-read distance for b. 


The TQ policy uses a running average of all the past 
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Figure 3: Structures used by TQ. Arrows show possi- 
ble movements between queues in response to cache re- 
quests. 


write-to-read distances of a block as its estimate of the 
expected write-to-read distance of this block. The policy 
maintains this running average of write-to-read distances 
for each block in the cache. In addition, like the MQ pol- 
icy, TQ maintains an auxiliary data structure in which it 
tracks write-to-read distances and other reference statis- 
tics for a limited number of blocks that have previously 
been in the cache but have been evicted. For consistency 
with the terminology used by MQ, we call this data struc- 
ture the TQ out queue. The maximum number of en- 
tries in the out queue is a parameter to the TQ algorithm. 
When an eviction from the out queue is necessary, the 
entry with the largest write-to-read distance is evicted. 

When a block is added to the cache, TQ checks the out 
queue for an entry containing reference statistics about 
this block. If the block is found in the out queue, its 
write-to-read distance is obtained from the out queue, 
and the entry for the block is then removed from the out 
queue. If the block is not found in the out queue, its ex- 
pected write-to-read distance in the cache is assumed to 
be infinite. 

To maintain the running average of write-to-read dis- 
tances for the blocks in the cache, TQ tracks the cache re- 
quest count of the last REPLACE or SYNCH write request 
to each block in the high priority queue of the cache. This 
is done whether the request is bringing a new block into 
the cache, or whether it is a hit on a block already in the 
cache. When a READ request is a hit on a block in the 
high priority queue of the cache, the distance between 
this read and the most recent REPLACE or SYNCH re- 
quest to this block is computed. The running average 
of write-to-read distances for this block is updated to in- 


clude this new write-to-read distance. 

When a block is evicted from the cache, an entry 
recording the expected write-to-read distance and the po- 
sition of the most recent REPLACE or SYNCH write of 
this block is added to the out queue, and the out queue 
entry with the highest write-to-read distance is evicted to 
make room if necessary. 


5 Evaluation 


We used trace-driven simulations to evaluate the perfor- 
mance of the cache management techniques described in 
Section 4. The goal of our evaluation is to determine 
whether the use of write hints can improve the perfor- 
mance of the storage server cache. We also studied the 
performance of an optimal cache management technique 
to determine how much room remains for improvement. 


5.1 Methodology 


For the purposes of our evaluation, we used DB2 Univer- 
sal Database (version 8.2) as the storage system client. 
We instrumented DB2 so that it would record traces of 
its I/O requests. We also modified DB2 so that it would 
record an appropriate write hint with each I/O request 
that it generates. These hints are recorded in the I/O trace 
records. 

To collect our traces, we drove the instrumented DB2 
with a TPC-C [19] OLTP workload, using a scale fac- 
tor of 25. The initial size of the database, including all 
tables and indexes, is 606,317 4KB blocks, or approx- 
imately 2.3 Gbytes. The database grows slowly during 
the simulation run. The I/O request stream generated by 
DB2 depends on the settings of a variety of parameters. 
Table 1 shows the settings for the most significant param- 
eters. We studied DB2 buffer pools ranging from 10% of 
the (initial) size of the database to 90% of the database 
size. The softmax and chngpgs-_thresh parame- 
ters are important because they control the mix of write 
types in the request stream. The chngpgs_thresh 
gives the percentage of buffer pool pages that must be 
dirty to cause the page cleaners to begin generating re- 
placement writes to clean them. The softmax param- 
eter defines an upper bound on the amount of log data 
that will have to be read after a failure to recover the 
database. Larger values of softmax allow longer re- 
covery times and result in fewer recoverability writes by 
the page cleaners. By fixing chngpgs_thresh at 50% 
(near DB2’s default value) and varying softmax, we 
are able to control the mix of replacement and recover- 
ability writes generated by the page cleaners. 

Table 2 summarizes the traces that we collected and 
used for our evaluation. The 300400 trace is our base- 
line trace, collected using our default DB2 parameter set- 
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Algorithm 2 The TQ Algorithm 


TQACCESS(b : block access) 


1 


2. 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


\o 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


/* for the sake of simplicity, this assumes that the cache and the out queue are already full */ 
if type(b) = READ 
then if b is in Qnign /* b is in high priority queue */ 
then move b to Qjow; /* move b to low priority queue */ 
/* if this READ follows a SYNCH or REPLACE, update write-to-read distance */ 
if b is in cache or Qouz and lastWritePosition(b) > 0 
then update avgW riteReadDist(b) using (current Position — lastWritePosition(b)); 
lastW ritePosition(b) = 0; 
elseif type(b) = SYNCH or type(b) = REPLACE 
then if 5 is in Qiow 
then next ReadPosition(b) = currentPosition + avgW riteReadDist(b); 
move b to Qnign; /* move b to high priority queue */ 
lastWritePosition(b) = currentPosition; /* remember when this write happened */ 
elseif b in in Qox; and lastW rite Position = 0 
then next ReadPosition(b) = currentPosition + avgW riteReadDist(b); 
move victim from cache to Qout; 
/* victim is LRU in Qiow, or latest next Read Position in Qnignh if Qiow is empty */ 
move b to Qnign; /* put b into high priority queue */ 
lastWritePosition(b) = currentPosition; /* remember when this write happened */ 
elseif b is not in Qpign and b is not in Qout 
then remove Q ox entry with largest augW riteRead Dist; 
move victim from cache to Qout; 
/* victim is LRU in Qiow, or latest next Read Position in Qnign if Qiow is empty */ 
put b into Qnign; /* put b into high priority queue */ 
lastWritePosition(b) = currentPosition; /* remember when this write happened */ 
next ReadPosition(b) = ov; 


bufferpool size | 300000 4KB blocks | 60000, 540000 blocks | size of the DBMS buffer pool 
softmax 400 50, 4000 recovery effort threshold 
chngpgs_thresh 50% buffer pool dirtiness threshold 


maxagents 1000 maximum number of agent threads 
num_iocleaners 50 number of page cleaner threads 





Table 1: DB2 Parameter Settings 


Buffer Asynchronous | Asynchronous 
Pool Number of | Synch. Replacement | Recoverability 
Size in blocks | softmax Requests | Writes Writes Writes 


300400 | 300K (1.1 GB) 13269706 33.83% 


60400 | 60K (234 MB) 15792519 50.85% 
540_400 | 540K (2.1 GB) 12238848 14.33% 
300_4000 | 300K (1.1 GB) 13226138 34.51% 





300.50 | 300K (1.1 GB) 15175377 25.64% 


Table 2: I/O Request Traces 
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tings. The remaining traces were collected using alterna- 
tive buffer pool sizes and softmax settings. Not sur- 
prisingly, increasing the size of the DB2 buffer pool de- 
creases the percentage of read requests in the trace (be- 
cause more read requests hit in the buffer pool). Large 
buffer pools also tend to increase the frequency of recov- 
erability writes, since updated pages tend to remain in 
the buffer pool longer. As discussed above, smaller val- 
ues of softmax increase the prevalence of recoverabil- 
ity writes. The 300_S0 trace represents a fairly extreme 
scenario with a very low softmax setting. This causes 
DB2 to issue a recoverability write soon after a page has 
been updated, so that recovery will be extremely fast. Al- 
though these settings are unlikely to be used in practice, 
we have included this trace for the sake of completeness. 

We used these traces to drive simulations of a storage 
server buffer cache running the various algorithms de- 
scribed in Section 4. In addition, we implemented a vari- 
ation of the off-line MIN algorithm [4], which we call 
OPT, as a means of establishing an upper bound on the 
hit ratio that we can expect in the storage server’s buffer. 
Suppose that a storage server cache with capacity C’ has 
just received a request for block b. The OPT algorithm 
works as follows: 


e If the cache is not full, put b into the cache. 


e If the cache is full and it includes b, leave the cache 
contents unchanged. 


e If the cache is full and it does not include b, then 
from among the C blocks currently in the cache plus 
b, eliminate the block that will not be read for the 
longest time. Keep the C remaining blocks in the 
cache. 


Note that this algorithm may choose not to buffer b at all 
if it is advantageous to leave the contents of the cache 
unchanged. 

For the MQ, MQ+Hints, and TQ algorithm, we set 
maximum number of entries in the out queue to be equal 
to the number of blocks that fit into the server’s buffer 
cache. Thus, for each of these algorithms, the server 
tracks statistics for the pages that are currently buffered, 
plus an equal number of previously buffered pages. We 
subtracted the space required for the out queue from the 
available buffer space for each of these algorithms so that 
our comparisons with LRU and LRU+Hints, which do 
not require an out queue, would be on an equal-space 
basis. 

On each simulation run, we first allow the storage 
server’s cache to fill. Once the cache is warm, we then 
measure the read hit ratio for the storage server cache. 
This is the percentage of read requests that are found in 
the cache. 
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Figure 4: Read Hit Ratios in Storage Server Cache. 
Baseline (300400) trace. Storage client cache size is 
300K blocks (1.1 Gbytes), storage server cache size is 
120K blocks (469 Mbytes). 


5.2 Results: Baseline Case 


Figure 4 shows the read hit ratios of the storage server 
cache under each of the techniques described in Section 4 
for the baseline 300400 trace with the storage server 
cache size set to 120K blocks (469 Mbytes). These re- 
sults show that the LRU policy has very poor perfor- 
mance, which is consistent with other previous eval- 
uations of LRU in second-tier caches [15, 21]. The 
LRU-+Hints algorithm, which takes advantage of write 
hints, results in a hit ratio more than three times that of 
LRU, but it is still very low in absolute terms. The MQ 
algorithm, which considers frequency as well as recency, 
performs significantly better than LRU, and MQ+Hints 
improves on hint-oblivious MQ. The write hint based TQ 
algorithm provides the best performance, with a hit ratio 
nearly double that of MQ. TQ achieves more than half of 
the hit ratio of the off-line OPT algorithm. 


5.3 Results: Sensitivity Analysis 


We evaluated the sensitivity of the baseline results in Fig- 
ure 4 to changes in three significant parameters: the size 
of the storage server cache, the size of the storage client 
cache (i.e., the DBMS buffer pool), and the value of the 
softmax parameter, which controls the mix of write 
types among the I/O requests. 

Figure 5 shows the read hit ratio of the storage server 
cache as its size varies from 60K blocks (234 Mbytes) 
to 300K blocks (1.1 Gbytes), which is the size of the 
first-tier cache. Several observations can be made about 
these data. First, the relative advantage of the TQ algo- 
rithm is consistent until the server’s cache reaches the 
largest size (300K blocks, 1.1 Gbytes) that we consid- 
ered, at which point the advantage of TQ begins to di- 
minish. For this large cache size, the improvement ob- 
tained by adding hints to MQ also becomes negligible. 
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However, for large cache sizes the performance of the 
simple LRU+Hints algorithm is much better than that of 
plain LRU, and comparable to that of TQ and the MQ 
policies. As the storage server cache gets smaller, the 
performance of LRU+Hints (and plain LRU) drops off 
quickly. 

Figure 6 illustrates the impact of changing the storage 
client (DBMS) cache size, with the storage server cache 
size fixed at 120K blocks (469 Mbytes). These results 
show that management of the storage server cache be- 
comes more difficult as the storage client cache becomes 
larger. Large storage client caches absorb most of the 
locality available in the request stream, leaving little for 
the storage server cache to exploit. Larger storage client 
caches also make it more difficult to maintain exclusive- 
ness between the client and server caches. For very large 
client caches, the TQ algorithm performs more than five 
times better than the best hint-oblivious algorithm. How- 
ever, all of the algorithms, including TQ, have poor per- 
formance in absolute terms, with read hit ratios far be- 
low that of the off-line OPT algorithm. When the stor- 
age client buffer is very small (60K blocks), all of the 
algorithms provide similar performance. In this case, the 
small storage client cache leaves temporal locality for the 
storage server cache to exploit, so that the difference be- 
tween LRU and the remaining algorithms is not as great 
as it is when the client’s cache is large. 

Finally, Figure 7 shows the server cache read hit ra- 
tios as the softmax parameter increases from 50 to 
4000. When softmax is very large (4000), the DBMS 
is effectively being told that long recovery times are ac- 
ceptable. Under those conditions (trace 3004000), the 
DBMS generates almost no recoverability writes; this 
is the primary difference between the baseline 300400 
trace and the 300_4000 trace. This has little impact on 
the performance of any of the algorithms. 

Ata softmax setting of 50, all of the hint-based al- 
gorithms, have similar performance, which is better than 
that of MQ and much better than LRU. When softmax 
is 50, almost three quarters of the I/O requests are recov- 
erability writes, and there are no replacement writes. As 
was noted earlier, this represents an extreme scenario in 
which changes are flushed to the storage server almost 
immediately. As a result, this softmax setting gener- 
ally gives poor overall system performance because of 
the substantial I/O write bandwidth that it requires, and 
is unlikely to be used in practice. 


6 Related Work 


Classical, general-purpose replacement algorithms, such 
as LRU and LFU, rely on the recency and frequency 
of requests to each block to determine which blocks to 
replace. More recent general-purpose algorithms, such 


as 2Q [12], LRU-k [16], ARC [13], and CAR [3] im- 
prove on these classical algorithms, usually by balancing 
recency and frequency when making replacement deci- 
sions. Special purpose algorithms have been developed 
for use in database management systems [7] and other 
kinds of applications that cache data. 

While any of the general-purpose algorithms can be 
used at any level of a cache hierarchy, researchers have 
recognized that cache management at the lower tiers of 
a hierarchy poses particular challenges, as was noted in 
Section 1. Zhou et al observed that access patterns at 
second tier caches are quite different from those at the 
first tier [21]. Muntz and Honeyman found that the 
second-tier cache in a distributed file system had low 
hit ratios because of this problem [15]. A second prob- 
lem, pointed out by Wong and Wilkes, is that lower tier 
caches may contain many of the same blocks as upper 
tier caches [20]. This lack of exclusiveness wastes space 
and hurts the overall performance of the hierarchy. 

Several general approaches to the problem of manag- 
ing caches at the lower tiers in a hierarchy have been 
proposed. Since there is little temporal locality avail- 
able in requests to second-tier caches, one strategy is to 
use a general-purpose replacement policy that is able to 
consider request frequency in addition to recency. Zhou, 
Philbin, and Li propose the multi-queue (MQ) algorithm 
(Section 4.3) to address this problem [22]. 

Although the MQ algorithm has been shown to be 
a better choice than LRU for managing a second-tier 
cache, the algorithm itself is not sensitive to the fact 
that it is operating in a hierarchy. Much of the work on 
caching in hierarchies focuses instead on techniques that 
are explicitly aware that they are operating in a hierarchy. 
One very simple technique of this type is to quickly re- 
move from a lower-tier cache any block that is requested 
by an upper-tier, so that the block will not be cached re- 
dundantly [8, 5]. Other techniques involve tracking or 
simulating, at the second tier, certain aspects of the op- 
eration of the first-tier cache. One example of this is 
eviction-based caching, proposed by Chen, Zhou, and 
Li [6]. Under this technique, the second-tier cache tracks 
the target memory location of every block read by the 
first tier. This identifies where in the first tier cache each 
cached block has been placed. When the second-tier ob- 
serves a new block being placed in the same location as a 
previously-requested block, in infers that the previously- 
requested block has been evicted from the first-tier cache 
and should be fetched into the second-tier cache. This 
places an extra load on the storage system, because it 
speculatively prefetches blocks. 

The X-RAY mechanism takes a similar approach [2]. 
However, X-RAY assumes that the first tier is a file sys- 
tem, and it takes “gray-box” approach [1] to inferring the 
contents of the file system’s cache. X-RAY can distin- 
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Figure 5: Read Hit Ratios in the Storage Server Cache. 


Baseline (300400) trace. Storage client cache size is 300K 


blocks, storage server cache size varies from 60K blocks to 300K blocks. 


guish file meta-data (i-nodes) from file data. It inspects 
the meta-data when it is flushed to the tier-two cache, 
and it uses the resulting information (e.g., access and up- 
date timestamps) to predict which blocks are likely to 
be in the file system’s cache. Sivathanu et al proposed 
a related technique called semantically-smart disks [18]. 
Like X-RAY, this assumes that the first tier is a file sys- 
tem. A probe process running against the file system al- 
lows the disk system at the second tier to discover, e.g., 
which blocks hold file system meta-data. It then uses this 
information to improve caching performance in the disk 
system. 


All of the techniques discussed above share the prop- 
erty that they are transparent to the first-tier cache, i.e., 
they can be deployed without modifying the code that 
manages the first tier. Chen et al called these techniques 
“hierarchically aware” [5]. Other techniques, called “ag- 
gressively collaborative” by the same authors, require 
some modification to the first-tier. Wong and Wilkes 
defined a DEMOTE operation that is issued by the first 
tier cache to send evicted blocks to the second tier [20]. 
This operation can be used to achieve the same effect 
as eviction-based caching, except that with DEMOTE it 
is not necessary for the second-tier to infer the occur- 
rence of first-tier evictions. Another possibility is for 
the first tier to pass hints to the second tier. For exam- 
ple, Chen et al describe Semantics-Directed Caching, in 
which the first-tier cache provides hints to the second tier 
about the importance (to the first tier) of blocks that it 
requests [5]. Franklin et al propose a technique for col- 
laboratively managing the caches at a database client and 
a database server, in which the client passes a hint to the 


server before it evicts a block, and the server can then ask 
the client to send it the block on eviction if the client has 
the only cached copy of this block [8]. 

The write hints proposed in this paper belong to the 
general class of “aggressively collaborative” techniques. 
However, they are complementary to previously pro- 
posed techniques of this class. For example, we could 
still exploit demotion information [20] or other kinds of 
hints [8, 5] while using write hints. 

Another approach for managing two or more tiers of 
caches in a hierarchy is to use a single, unified controller. 
The Unified and Level-aware Caching (ULC) protocol 
controls a cache hierarchy from the first tier by issu- 
ing RETRIEVE and DEMOTE commands to caches at the 
lower tiers to cause them to move blocks up and down 
the cache hierarchy [11]. Zhou, Chen, and Li describe 
a similar approach, which they call “global” L2 buffer 
cache management, for a two-level hierarchy [5]. 


7 Conclusion 


In this paper we observe that write hints can provide use- 
ful information that can be exploited by a storage server 
to improve the efficiency of its cache. We propose hint- 
aware versions of two existing hint-oblivious replace- 
ment policies, as well as TQ, a new hint-based policy. 
Trace-driven simulations show that the hint-aware poli- 
cies perform better than the corresponding hint-oblivious 
policies. Furthermore, the new policy, TQ, had the best 
performance under almost all of the conditions that we 
studied. 
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Figure 6: Read Hit Ratios in the Storage Server Cache. Traces 60-400, 300400, and 540400. Storage client cache 
size varies from 60K blocks (234 Mbytes) to 540K blocks (2.1 Gbytes). Storage server cache size is 120K blocks (469 


Mbytes). 


Our work focused on a configuration in which a 
DBMS, running an OLTP workload, acts as the storage 
client. In this common scenario, write hints are quite 
valuable to the storage server. The write hints them- 
selves, however, are general, and reflect issues that must 
be faced by any type of storage client that caches data. 
Thus, we are optimistic that the benefits of write hints 
will extend to other types of storage clients that experi- 
ence write-intensive workloads. 

Possibilities for future work include investigating the 
use of write hints for other types of workloads or storage 
clients. They also include adding an aging mechanism 
to the TQ policy, and investigating avenues for the real 
world adoption of write hints, possibly through enhance- 
ments to the the SCSI interface. 
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Notes 


'We focus on two-tier cache hierarchies for clarity of presentation, 
but our discussion and proposed techniques extend to cache hierarchies 
with more than two tiers. 

?Some short-term buffering may be required to accommodate trans- 
fer speed mismatches and request bursts. We have ignored this for the 
sake of simplicity. 

3We expect that hits in the low priority queue will be uncommon, 
and that the behavior of the TQ policy will not be very sensitive to the 
replacement policy in the low priority queue. 
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Abstract— Write caches using fast, non-volatile storage are 
now widely used in modern storage controllers since they 
enable hiding latency on writes. Effective algorithms for write 
cache management are extremely important since (i) in RAID- 
5, due to read-modify-write and parity updates, each write may 
cause up to four separate disk seeks while a read miss causes 
only a single disk seek; and (ii) typically, write cache size is 
much smaller than the read cache size — a proportion of 1 : 16 
is typical. 

A write caching policy must decide: what data to destage. 
On one hand, to exploit temporal locality, we would like to 
destage data that is least likely to be re-written soon with 
the goal of minimizing the total number of destages. This is 
normally achieved using a caching algorithm such as LRW 
(east recently written). However, a read cache has a very 
small uniform cost of replacing any data in the cache, whereas 
the cost of destaging depends on the state of the disk heads. 
Hence, on the other hand, to exploit spatial locality, we would 
like to destage writes so as to minimize the average cost of 
each destage. This can be achieved by using a disk scheduling 
algorithm such as CSCAN, that destages data in the ascending 
order of the logical addresses, at the higher level of the 
write cache in a storage controller. Observe that LRW and 
CSCAN focus, respectively, on exploiting either temporal or 
spatial locality, but not both simultaneously. We propose a 
new algorithm, namely, Wise Ordering for Writes (WOW), 
for write cache management that effectively combines and 
balances temporal and spatial locality. 

Our experimental set-up consisted of an IBM xSeries 
345 dual processor server running Linux that is driving 
a (software) RAID-5 or RAID-10 array using a workload 
akin to Storage Performance Council’s widely adopted SPC- 
1 benchmark. In a cache-sensitive configuration on RAID- 
5, WOW delivers peak throughput that is 129% higher than 
CSCAN and 9% higher than LRW. In a cache-insensitive 
configuration on RAID-5, WOW and CSCAN deliver peak 
throughput that is 50% higher than LRW. For a random write 
workload with nearly 100% misses, on RAID-10, with a cache 
size of 64K, 4KB pages (256MB), WOW and CSCAN deliver 
peak throughput that is 200% higher than LRW. In summary, 
WOW has better or comparable peak throughput to the best 
of CSCAN and LRW across a wide gamut of write cache 
sizes and workload configurations. In addition, even at lower 
throughputs, WOW has lower average response times than 


CSCAN and LRW. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Over the last three decades, processor speeds have 
increased at an astounding average annual rate of 60%. 
In contrast, disks which are electro-mechanical devices 
have improved their access times at a comparatively 


meager annual rate of about 8%. Moreover, disk ca- 
pacity grows 100 times per decade, implying fewer 
available spindles for the same amount of storage [1]. 
These trends dictate that a processor must wait for in- 
creasingly larger number of cycles for a disk read/write 
to complete. A huge amount of performance literature 
has focused on hiding this I/O latency for disk bound 
applications. 

Caching is a fundamental technique in hiding I/O 
latency and is widely used in storage controllers (IBM 
Shark, EMC Symmetrix, Hitachi Lightning), databases 
(IBM DB2, Oracle, SQL Server), file systems (NTFS, 
EXT3, NFS, CIFS), and operating systems (UNIX 
variants and Windows). SNIA (www.snia.org) defines a 
cache as “A high speed memory or storage device used 
to reduce the effective time required to read data from 
or write data to a lower speed memory or device.” We 
shall study cache algorithms in the context of a storage 
controller wherein fast, but relatively expensive, random 
access memory is used as a cache for slow, but relatively 
inexpensive, disks. A modern storage controller’s cache 
typically contains volatile memory used as a read cache 
and a non-volatile memory used as a write cache. 

Read cache management is a well studied discipline, 
for a survey and for some recent work, see [2], [3], [4], 
[5]. There are a large number of cache replacement algo- 
rithms in this context, see, for example, LRU, CLOCK, 
FBR, LRU-2, 2Q, LRFU, LIRS, MQ, ARC, and CAR. 
In contrast, write caching is a relatively less developed 
subject. Here, we shall focus on algorithms for write 
cache management in the context of a storage controller 
equipped with fast, non-volatile storage (NVS). 


A. Fast Writes using NVS: When to Destage 


For early papers on the case for and design of write 
cache using NVS, see [6], [7], [8], [9], [10]. Historically, 
NVS was introduced to enable fast writes. 

In the absence of NVS, every write must be syn- 
chronously written (destaged) to disk to ensure con- 
sistency, correctness, durability, and persistence. Non- 
volatility enables fast writes wherein writes are stored 
safely in the cache, and destaged later in an asyn- 
chronous fashion thus hiding the write latency of the 
disk. To guarantee continued low latency for writes, the 
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data in the NVS must be drained so as to ensure that 
there is always some empty space for incoming writes; 
otherwise, follow-on writes will become effectively 
synchronous, impacting adversely the response time for 
writes. On the other hand, if the writes are drained 
very aggressively, then one cannot fully exploit the 
benefits of write caching since average amount of NVS 
cache utilized will be low. Reference [11] introduced a 
linear threshold scheduling scheme that varies the rate 
of destages based on the instantaneous occupancy of the 
write cache. Other simpler schemes include least-cost 
scheduling and scheduling using high/low mark [11], 
[12], [13]. Another related issue is the size of a write 
burst that the write cache is designed to absorb while 
providing the low response time of fast writes. The write 
destage policy needs to ensure that a corresponding por- 
tion of NVS is available on an average. In Section IV-E, 
we describe a novel and effective approach to tackle 
this problem by using adaptive high/low watermarks 
combined with linear threshold scheduling. 


B. A Fundamental Decision: What to Destage 


In this paper, we shall focus on the central question 
of the order in which the writes are destaged from 
the NVS. Due to its asynchronous nature, the contents 
of the write cache may be destaged in any desired 
order without being concerned about starving any write 
requests. As long as NVS is drained at a sufficiently 
fast rate, the precise order in which contents of NVS are 
destaged does not affect fast write performance. How- 
ever, the decision of what to destage can crucially affect 
(i) the peak write throughput and (ii) the performance 
of concurrent reads. 

The capacity of disks to support sequential or nearly 
sequential write traffic is significantly higher than their 
capacity to support random writes, and, hence, destag- 
ing writes while exploiting this physical fact can sig- 
nificantly improve the peak write throughput of the 
system. This was one of the fundamental motivations 
for development of log-structured file systems [14], 
[15] in a slightly different context. Thus, any good 
write caching algorithm should leverage sequentiality 
or spatial locality to improve the write throughput and 
hence the aggregate throughput of the system. 

In the presence of concurrent reads, both the writes 
being destaged and the reads compete for the attention 
of the disk head. From the perspective of the applica- 
tions, writes represent a background load on the disks 
and, indirectly, make read response times higher and 
read throughput lower. Less obtrusive the writes, the 
lesser the response time for the reads. We argue that 
the effect of writes on reads is significant: 


e The widely accepted storage benchmark SPC-1 
[16], [17] contains 60% writes and 40% reads. 


While fast writes to NVS enable low response 
times for writes, these writes, when destaged, do 
interfere with the reads, increasing the read re- 
sponse times. 

e When RAID is used at the back-end, writes are 
significantly more expensive than the reads. For 
example, for RAID-5, a read miss on a page may 
cause only one disk head to move, whereas due to 
read-modify-write and due to parity updates a write 
destage may cause up to four separate disk seeks. 
Similarly, for RAID-10, a write destage causes two 
disk heads to move. 

e NVS is commonly built using battery-backed 
volatile RAM. The size of NVS is limited by the 
life of the battery which should be sufficient to 
dump the contents to a non-battery-backed non- 
volatile store like disks in case of a power failure. 
A write cache size of one-sixteenth of the read 
cache size is not unusual. Given the small relative 
size of the NVS, it tends to produce relatively 
fewer write hits, and, hence, a significantly large 
fraction of writes must be destaged. Further, unlike 
reads, writes do not benefit significantly from client 
side caching. 


The first two arguments imply that for the SPC-1 bench- 
mark using RAID-5 ranks, writes constitute at least six 
times the load of the read misses on the back-end! 
This underscores the tremendous influence that writes 
have on read performance and the peak throughput of 
the system. In summary, improving the order in which 
writes are destaged can significantly improve the overall 
throughput and response times of the storage controller. 


C. Our Contributions 


In read caches, the cost of evicting any page from the 
cache is the same and very small. Hence, the objective 
of a read cache is simple: to minimize the miss ratio. 
In contrast, we propose that the performance of a write 
destage algorithm depends upon two factors: (i) the total 
number of destages to disks, namely, the write miss 
ratio and (ii) the average cost of each destage. Roughly 
speaking, the objective of write destage algorithms 
is to minimize the product of the above two terms. 
Minimizing this product would result in the highest 
peak write throughput in absence of any reads. Even 
in presence of concurrent reads, this product attempts 
to minimize the amount of time that the disk heads are 
occupied in serving writes leading to minimizing the 
average read response time, while maximizing aggregate 
throughput. 

To minimize the first term, the algorithm should 
exploit temporal locality, namely, should destage data 
that is least likely to be written to amongst all data in the 
write cache. To minimize the second term, the algorithm 
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should exploit spatial locality and should destage data 
that are closer on the disks together so as to exploit the 
position of the heads and the geometry of the disks in 
the system for higher throughput. 

Classically, in read caches, LRU (least recently used) 
policy has been used to exploit temporal locality. The 
analogous policy for exploiting temporal locality in 
writes is known as LRW that destages the least-recently 
written page [18], [19], [20]. 

Algorithms for exploiting spatial locality have been 
studied in the context of disk scheduling. Many such 
algorithms require a detailed knowledge of the in- 
stantaneous position of the disk head, and exploit the 
precise knowledge of the location of each data relative 
to the disk head. In this paper, we are working in 
the context of a storage controller from which most 
of the disk parameters are hidden by the underlying 
RAID and disks. Hence, generally, speaking, spatial 
locality is hard to exploit at such upper memory levels, 
see, for example, [21]. We argue, however, that one 
of the algorithms, namely, CSCAN, that destages data 
in the ascending order of the logical addresses, can be 
reasonably successfully applied at even upper levels of 
memory hierarchy. We empirically demonstrate that as 
the size of NVS managed by CSCAN increases, the 
throughput of the system increases for a wide variety 
of workloads. 

The destage order suggested by LRW and CSCAN 
are generally different, hence, it is only possible to 
exploit temporal locality or spatial locality, but not 
both. To emphasize, one reduces number of disk seeks 
which is the goal of caching, while the other reduces 
the cost of each disk seek which is the goal of 
scheduling. This brings us to the main focus of this 
paper: a novel algorithm that combines both tempo- 
ral and spatial locality. As our main contribution, we 
combine an approximation to LRU, namely, CLOCK, 
with CSCAN to construct a new, simple-to-implement 
algorithm, namely, Wise Ordering for Writes (WOW), 
that effectively achieves this goal. The key new idea is to 
maintain a recency bit akin to CLOCK in CSCAN, and 
to skip destages of data that has been recently written 
to. 

To demonstrate effectiveness of WOW, we used the 
following hardware, storage, and workload. The hard- 
ware was an IBM xSeries 345 dual processor server 
running Linux equipped with 4GB RAM that was 
used as NVS. The storage consisted of 5 disks. Using 
software RAID, we created a RAID-5 array in 4 data 
disks + 1 parity disk configuration. We also created a 
RAID-10 array in 2 + 2 configuration. As the workload, 
we employed an earlier implementation of the Storage 
Performance Council’s SPC-1 benchmark that is now 
extremely widely used by many vendors of storage 


systems [16], [17]. We refer to our workload as SPC- 
1 Like. In a set-up with a high degree of temporal 
locality (‘a cache-sensitive configuration”), WOW de- 
livers peak throughput that is 129% higher than CSCAN 
and 9% higher than LRW. In a set-up with very little 
temporal locality (‘a cache-insensitive configuration’), 
WOW and CSCAN deliver peak throughput that is 
50% higher than LRW. For a random write workload 
with nearly 100% misses, on RAID-10, with a cache 
size of 64K, 4KB pages, WOW and CSCAN deliver 
peak throughput that is 200% higher than LRW. Simi- 
larly, for the random write workload with nearly 100% 
misses, on RAID-5, with a cache size of 16K, 4KB 
pages, WOW and CSCAN deliver peak throughput 
that is 147% higher than LRW. In summary, WOW 
has better or comparable peak throughput to the best 
of CSCAN and LRW across a wide gamut of write 
cache sizes and workload configurations. In addition, 
even at lower throughputs, WOW has lower average 
response times than CSCAN and LRW. In another 
experiment, using SPC-1 Like workload, as cache size 
is varied, we explore both cache-insensitive and cache- 
sensitive regimes. We clearly show that CSCAN is good 
for cache-insensitive regimes, LRW is good for cache- 
sensitive regimes, whereas WOW is evergreen and is 
good across the whole range of cache sizes. In sum- 
mary, WOW is a practical algorithm that fundamentally 
enhances the capacity of a storage controller to perform 
more I/Os. 


D. Outline of the Paper 


In Section II, we briefly survey previous related 
research, and we argue the utility of CSCAN for 
exploiting spatial locality even at upper levels of cache 
hierarchy. In Section III, we present the new algorithm 
WOW. In Section IV, we describe the experimental 
set-up. In Section V, we describe the workloads. In 
Section VI, we present our main quantitative results. 
Finally, in Section VII, we conclude with the main 
findings of this paper. 


II. PRIOR WORK 
A. Temporal Locality 


Algorithms for exploiting temporal locality have been 
studied extensively in the context of read caches. Sev- 
eral state-of-the-art algorithms include LRU, CLOCK, 
FBR, LRU-2, 2Q, LRFU, LIRS, MQ, ARC, and CAR. 
For a detailed review of these algorithms, please see 
some recent papers [2], [4], [5]. 

These algorithms attempt to reduce the miss ratio. 
However, as explained in Section I-C, in write caching, 
it not sufficient to minimize the miss ratio alone, but we 
must also pay attention to the average cost of destages. 
The latter factor is completely ignored by the above 
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algorithms. We will demonstrate in the paper that a 
write caching algorithm has a higher hit ratio than some 
other algorithm and yet the second algorithm delivers a 
higher throughput. In other words, decreasing the miss 
ratio without taking into account its effect on the spatial 
locality is unlikely to guarantee increased performance. 
Thus, the problem of designing good write caching 
algorithms is different from that of designing algorithms 
for read caching. 

In this paper, we focus on LRW as the prototypical 
temporal locality algorithm. We also exploit a simple 
approximation to LRU, namely, CLOCK [22], that 
is widely used in operating systems and databases. 
CLOCK is a classical algorithm, and is a very good 
approximation to LRU. For a recent paper comparing 


CLOCK and LRU, see [4]. 


B. Spatial Locality 


The key observation is that given the geometry and 
design of the modern day disks, sequential bandwidth 
of the disks is significantly higher (for example, more 
than 10 times) than its performance on 100% random 
write workload. The goal is to exploit this differential 
by introducing spatial locality in the destage order. 

This goal has been extensively studied in the context 
of disk scheduling algorithms. The key constraint in 
disk scheduling is to ensure fairness or avoid starvation 
that occurs when a disk I/O is not serviced for an 
unacceptably long time. In other words, the goal is to 
minimize the average response time and its variance. For 
detailed reviews on disk scheduling, see [23], [24], [25], 
[26]. A number of algorithms are known: First-come- 
first-serve (FCFS) [27], Shortest seek time first (SSTF) 
[28] serves the I/O that leads to shortest seek, Shortest 
access time first (SATF), SCAN [28] serves I/Os first 
in increasing order and then in decreasing order of their 
logical addresses, Cyclical SCAN (CSCAN)[29] serves 
I/Os only in the increasing order of their logical ad- 
dresses. There are many other variants known as LOOK 
[30], VSCAN [31], FSCAN [27], Shortest Positioning 
Time First (SPTF) [26], GSTF and WSTF [24], and 
Largest Segment per Track LST [11], [32]. 

In the context of the present paper, we are interested 
in write caching at an upper level in the memory hierar- 
chy, namely, for a storage controller. This context differs 
from disk scheduling in two ways. First, the goal is to 
maximize throughput without worrying about fairness 
or starvation for writes. This follows since as far as 
the writer is concerned, the write requests have already 
been completed after they are written in the NVS. 
Furthermore, there are no reads that are being scheduled 
by the algorithm. Second, in disk scheduling, detailed 
knowledge of the disk head and the exact position of 
various outstanding writes relative to this head position 


and disk motion is available. Such knowledge cannot 
be assumed in our context. For example, [21] found 
that applying SATF at a higher level was not possible. 
They concluded that “:-- we found that modern disks 
have too many internal control mechanisms that are too 
complicated to properly account for in the disk service 
time model. This exercise lead us to conclude that 
software-based SATF disk schedulers are less and less 
feasible as the disk technology evolves.” Reference [21] 
further noted that “Even when a reasonably accurate 
software-based SATF disk scheduler can be successfully 
built, the performance gain over a SCAN-based disk 
scheduler that it can realistically achieve appears to be 
insignificant ---”. The conclusions of [21] were in the 
context of single disks, however, if applied to RAID-5, 
their conclusions will hold with even more force. 

For these reasons, in this paper, we focus on CSCAN 
as the fundamental spatial locality algorithm that is 
suitable in our context. The reason that CSCAN works 
reasonably well is that at anytime it issues a few 
outstanding writes that all fall in a thin annulus on 
the disk, see, Figure 1. Hence, CSCAN helps reduce 
seek distances. The algorithm does not attempt to opti- 
mize for further rotational latency, but rather trusts the 
scheduling algorithm inside the disk to order the writes 
and to exploit this degree of freedom. In other words, 
CSCAN does not attempt to outsmart or outguess the 
disk’s scheduling algorithm, but rather complements it. 





NDING 
OUTSTANDING 
WRITES 





Fig. 1. A visual depiction of how CSCAN localizes the outstanding 
writes on a thin annulus on the disk platter. 


In Figure 2, we demonstrate that as the size of 
NVS managed by CSCAN grows, so does the achieved 
throughput. We use a workload that writes 4KB pages 
randomly over a single disk, and that has nearly 100% 
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Random Write Workload 
Single Disk with 8.875 million 4KB pages 
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Fig. 2. A plot of the size of NVS used by CSCAN versus the 
throughput (in IOPS) achieved by the algorithm on a workload that 
writes 4KB pages randomly over a single disk. It can be seen that 
throughput seems to grows logarithmically as NVS size grows. Also, 
as the queue size, namely, the number of outstanding requests issued 
by CSCAN to the disk increases, the throughput also increases. 


write misses. We also use several queue sizes that 
control the maximum number of outstanding writes that 
CSCAN can issue to the disk. It appears that throughput 
grows proportionally to the logarithm of the NVS size. 
As the size of NVS grows, assuming no starvation at the 
underlying disk, the average thickness of the annulus 
in Figure 1 should shrink — thus permitting a more 
effective utilization of the disk. Observe that the disks 
continuously rotate at a constant number of revolutions 
per second. CSCAN attempts to increase the number 
of writes that can be carried out per revolution. 


C. Combining Temporal and Spatial Locality 


The only previous work on the subject is [33], [32] 
that partitions the cache into a “hot” zone that is man- 
aged via LRW and a “cold” zone that is managed via 
LST. The authors point out several drawbacks of their 
approach: (i) “The work in this dissertation only deals 
with the interaction between the cache and one disk.” 
(32, p. 126] and (41) “One of the most immediate aspects 
of this work requiring more research is the method to 
determine the size of the hot zone for the stack model- 
based replacement algorithm. We determined the best 
size for the hot zone empirically in our experiments.” 
[32, p. 125]. To continue this program further would 
entail developing an adaptive algorithm for tuning the 
size of the hot zone. However, note that the hot zone 
optimizes for temporal locality (say “apples’”) and the 
cold zone for spatial locality (say “oranges’”). It is 
not currently known how to compare and trade apples 
versus oranges to determine the best adaptive partition. 


In this paper, we will present a natural combination 
of LRW and CSCAN that obviates this need, and yet 
delivers convincing performance. 


Ill. WOW 
A. Preliminaries 


We are working in the context of a storage controller. 
Typically, a storage controller connects to a RAID 
controller which, in turn, connects to physical disks. 
We assume that there is no write cache at lower levels 
such as RAID and disks. In other words, there is no 
fast write at lower levels and I/O scheduling is limited 
to concurrent requests issued by the storage controller. 
Also, note that a typical RAID controller may choose to 
implement FCFS or such simpler scheduling algorithm, 
while an individual disk may implement a smarter disk 
scheduling algorithm such as SATF. We can make no 
assumptions about these algorithms at the level of a 
storage controller. Also, typically the amount of write 
cache in storage controllers per RAID array or per disk 
is much larger than the amount of cache in the RAID 
array or disks. 

We will use 4KB pages as the smallest unit of cache 
management. We will divide each disk into strips, where 
each strip is a logically and physically contiguous set of 
pages. Here, we use 64KB as the strip size. In RAID, 
we will define a stripe as a collection of strips where 
each participating disk contributes one strip to a stripe. 
Due to mirroring in RAID-10 and parity in RAID-5, 
the effective storage provided by a stripe is less than its 
physical size. 

The notion of a hit is straightforward in read caching, 
but is somewhat involved for write caching. In write 
caching, a hit can be a hit on a page, a hit on a strip, or 
a hit on a stripe. These different hits may have different 
payoffs, for example, in RAID-5, a page hit saves four 
seeks, whereas a stripe hit and a page miss saves two 
seeks because of shared parity. In RAID-5, we will 
manage cache in terms of stripe groups. In RAID-10, we 
will manage cache in terms of strip groups. This allows 
a better exploitation of temporal locality by saving seeks 
and also spatial locality by coalescing writes together. 
We will refer to a strip or stripe group as a write group. 


B. WOW : The Algorithm 


We now describe our main contribution which is a 
new algorithm that combines the strengths of CLOCK, 
a predominantly read cache algorithm, and CSCAN, 
an efficient write cache algorithm, to produce a very 
powerful and widely applicable write cache algorithm. 
See Figures 3 and 4 for a depiction of the data structures 
and the algorithm. 

The basic idea is to proceed as in CSCAN by 
maintaining a sorted list of write groups. The smallest 
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Head and Tail are glued to form a 
SORTED CLOCK 


Fig. 3. A visual structure of the WOW algorithm. If the CLOCK’s 
recency bit is ignored, the algorithm becomes CSCAN. The clock 
hand represents the destagePointer in Figure 4. 


and the highest write groups are joined forming a 
circular queue. The additional new idea is to maintain 
a “recency” bit akin to CLOCK with each write group. 
The algorithm now proceeds as follows. 

A write group is always inserted in its correct sorted 
position. Upon insertion, its recency bit is set to zero. 
However, on a write hit, the recency bit is set to one. 
The destage operation proceeds as in CSCAN, wherein 
a destage pointer is maintained that traverses the circular 
list looking for destage victims. In CSCAN every write 
group that is encountered is destaged. However, we only 
allow destage of write groups whose recency bit is zero. 
The write groups with a recency bit of one are skipped, 
however, their recency bit is turned off, and reset to 
zero. The basic idea is to give an extra life to those 
write groups that have been hit since the last time the 
destage pointer visited them. This allows us to incor- 
porate recency representing temporal locality on one 
hand, and small average distance between consecutive 
destages representing spatial locality. The simplicity of 
the algorithm is intentional so that it succeeds in real 
systems. The superiority of the algorithm (demonstrated 
in Section VI) to the current state-of-the-art should 
encourage its widespread use. 


C. WOW and its Parents 


Since WOW is a hybrid between LRW or CLOCK, 
and CSCAN, we now contrast and compare these 
algorithms. 

WOW is akin to CSCAN, since it destages in essen- 
tially the same order as CSCAN. However, WOW is 





CACHE MANAGEMENT POLICY: 
Page x in write group s is written: 


1 
2 
3 
4: 
a: 
6: 
7 
8 


9: 


10: 
11: 


12: 
13: 
14: 
15: 
16: 
17: 
18: 


if (s is in NVS) // a write group hit 
if (the access is not sequential) 
set the recencyBit of s to 1 
endif 
if (x is in NVS) // a page hit 
set the recencyBit of s to 1 
else 
allocate x from FreePageQueue 
and insert x in s 
endif 
else 
allocate s from 
FreeStripeGroupHeaderQueue 
allocate x from FreePageQueue 
insert x into s and s into the sorted queue 
initialize the recencyBit of s to 0 
if (s is the only write group in NVS) 
initialize the destagePointer to point to s 
endif 
endif 








DESTAGE POLICY: 


19: 
20: 


21: 
22: 
23: 
24: 
25: 
26: 
27: 
28: 
29: 
30: 


31: 
32: 


while (needToDestage()) 
while (the recencyBit of the write group 
pointed to by the destagePointer is 1) 
reset the recencyBit to 0 
AdvanceDestagePointer() 
endwhile 
destage all pages in the write group pointed 
to by the destagePointer and 
move them to FreePageQueue 
move the destaged write group to 
FreeStripeGroupHeaderQueue 
AdvanceDestagePointer() 
endwhile 


AdvanceDestagePointer() 
if (destagePointer is pointing to the 
highest address write group in the queue) 
reset the destagePointer to point to the 
lowest address write group in the queue 
else 
advance the destagePointer to the next 
higher address write group in the queue 
endif 





Fig. 4. The WOW Algorithm. 
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different from CSCAN in that it skips destage of data 
that have been recently written to in the hope that that 
are likely to be written to again. WOW generally will 
have a higher hit ratio than CSCAN at the cost of an 
increased gap between consecutive destages. 

WOW is akin to LRW in that it defers write groups 
that have been recently written. Similarly, WOW is akin 
to CLOCK in that upon a write hit to a write group a 
new life is granted to it until the destage pointer returns 
to it again. WOW is different from CLOCK in that the 
new write groups are not inserted immediately behind 
the destage pointer as CLOCK would but rather in their 
sorted location. Thus, initially, CLOCK would always 
grant one full life to each newly inserted write group, 
whereas WOW grants on an average half that much 
time. WOW generally will have a significantly smaller 
gap between consecutive destages than LRW at the cost 
of a generally lower hit ratio. 


D. Is RAID just one Big Disk? 


Intuitively, the reader may wish to equate the destage 
pointer in WOW to a disk head. It is as if WOW or 
CSCAN are simulating the position of the disk head, 
and destaging accordingly. In practice, this intuition is 
not strictly correct since (i) concurrent read misses may 
be happening which can take the disk heads to arbitrary 
locations on disks; and (ii) the position of the heads 
cannot be strictly controlled, for example, due to read- 
modify-write in RAID-S; and (iii) at a lower level, either 
the RAID controller or the individual disks may re-order 
concurrent write requests. In view of these limitations, 
the purpose of WOW or CSCAN is to spatially localize 
the disk heads to a relatively narrow region on the disks 
with the idea that the resulting disk seeks will be less 
expensive than random disk seeks which may move the 
head across a larger number of cylinders on the disks. 
In practice, we have seen that these observations indeed 
hold true. 


E. WOW Enhancements 


We anticipate that WOW will engender a class of 
algorithms which modify WOW along multiple di- 
mensions. We have shown how to combine LRW and 
CSCAN. Another important feature of workloads that 
indicates temporal locality is “frequency”. It is possible 
to incorporate frequency information into WOW by 
utilizing a counter instead of just a recency bit. It is 
extremely interesting and challenging to pursue adaptive 
variants of WOW that dynamically adapt the balance 
between temporal and spatial locality. Furthermore, 
it will be interesting to see if a marriage of MQ, 
ARC, CAR, etc. algorithms can be consummated with 
CSCAN to develop algorithms that separate out recency 
from frequency to further enhance the power of WOW. 


Another aspect of temporal locality is the duration 
for which a new stripe of page is allowed to remain in 
the cache without producing a hit. For simplicity, we 
have chosen the initial value of the recency bit to be 
set to 0 (see line 14 in Figure 4). Thus, on an average, 
a new write group gets a life equal to half the time 
required by the destage pointer to go around the clock 
once. If during this time, it produces a hit, it is granted 
one more life until the destage pointer returns to it once 
again. If the initial value is set to 1, then—on an average— 
a new write group gets a life equal to 1.5 times the time 
required by the destage pointer to go around the clock 
once. More temporal locality can be discovered if the 
initial life is longer. However, this happens at the cost of 
larger average seek distances as more pages are skipped 
by the destage head. It may be possible to obtain the 
same effect without the penalty by maintaining a history 
of destaged pages in the spirit of MQ, ARC, and CAR 
algorithms. 


F. WOW : Some design points 


1) Sequential Writes: It is very easy to detect 
whether a write group is being written to by a sequential 
access write client or a random access one, see, for 
example, [3, Section IIA]. In this paper, we enhance 
the algorithm in Figure 4 to never set the recency bit to 
1 on a sequential access. This is reflected in lines 2-4 
in Figure 4. This heuristic gives the bulky sequential 
stripes a smaller life and frees up the cache for more 
number of less populated stripes that could potentially 
yield more hits. 

2) Variable I/O sizes: In Figure 4, we have dealt with 
a illustrative wherein a single page x in a write group 
S is written to. Typical write requests may write to a 
variable number of pages that may lie on multiple write 
groups. Our implementation correctly handles these 
cases via simple modifications to the given algorithm. 

3) Data Structures: The algorithm requires very sim- 
ple data structures: a sorted queue for storing write 
groups, a hash-based lookup for checking whether a 
write group is presented in the sorted queue (that is 
for hit/miss determination), and a destage pointer for 
determining the next candidate write group for destage. 
The fact that insertion in a sorted queue is an O(log(n)) 
operation does not present a practical problem due to 
the limited sizes of NVS and the availability of cheap 
computational power. 


IV. EXPERIMENTAL SET-UP 


We now describe a system that we built to measure 
and compare the performance of the different write 
cache algorithms under a variety of realistic configu- 
rations. 
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A. The Basic Hardware Set-up 


We use an IBM xSeries 345 machine equipped with 
two Intel Xeon 2 GHz processors, 4 GB DDR, and 
six LOK RPM SCSI disks (IBM, 06P5759, U160) of 
36.4 GB each. A Linux kernel (version 2.6.11) runs on 
this machine hosting all our applications and standard 
workload generators. We employ five SCSI disks for the 
purposes of our experiments, and the remaining one for 
the operating system, our software, and workloads. 


B. Storage: Direct Disks or Software RAID 


We will study three basic types of configurations 
corresponding to I/Os going to either a single disk, to 
a RAID-5 array, or a RAID-10 array. In the first case, 
we issue direct (raw) I/O to one of the five disk devices 
(for example, /dev/sdb). In the latter two cases, we issue 
direct I/O to the virtual RAID disk device (for example, 
/dev/md0O) created by using the Software RAID feature 
in Linux. 

Software RAID in Linux implements the functional- 
ity of a RAID controller within the host to which the 
disks are attached. As we do not modify or depend on 
the particular implementation of the RAID controller, a 
hardware RAID controller or an external RAID array 
would work equally well for our experiments. We cre- 
ated a RAID-5 array using 5 SCSI disks in 4 data disk 
+ 1 parity disk configurations. We chose the strip size 
(chunk size) for each disk to be 64KB. Resulting stripe 
group size was 256KB. Similarly, we created a RAID- 
10 array using 4 SCSI disks in 2 + 2 configuration. 
Once again, we chose the strip size for each disk to be 
64KB. 


C. NVS and Read Cache 


We employ the volatile DDR memory as our write 
cache or NVS. The fact that this memory is not battery- 
backed does not impact the correctness or relevance 
of our results to real-life storage controllers. We shall, 
therefore, still refer to this memory as NVS. The 
write cache is implemented in shared memory and is 
managed by user space libraries that are linked to all 
the applications that refer to this shared memory cache. 
The size of the NVS can be set to any size up to the 
maximum size of the shared memory. This approach 
provides tremendous flexibility for our experiments by 
allowing us to benchmark various algorithms across a 
large range of NVS sizes. 

For our experiments, we do not use a read cache as all 
disk I/Os are direct (or raw) and bypass the Linux buffer 
caches. This helps us eliminate an unnecessary degree 
of freedom for our experiments. Recall that read misses 
must be served concurrently, and disrupt the sequential 
destaging operation of WOW and CSCAN. Also, read 
misses compete for head time, and affect even LRW. 


Eliminating the read cache serves to maximize read 
misses, and, hence, our setup is the most adversarial for 
NVS destage algorithms. In real-life storage controllers 
equipped with a read cache, the aggregate performance 
will depend even more critically on the write caching al- 
gorithm and thus magnify even further the performance 
differences between these algorithms. 

A side benefit of maintaining a write cache is the 
read hits that it produces. The write caching algorithms 
are not intended to improve the read hit ratio primarily 
because the read cache is larger and more effective in 
producing read hits. Nevertheless, in our setup we do 
check the write cache for these not-so-numerous read 
hits and return data from the write cache on a hit for 
consistency purposes. 


D. The Overall Software System 
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Fig. 5. The overall design of our experimental software system. 
The system is layered: (i) applications; (ii) NVS (shared memory) 
whose size can be varied from “cache-insensitive” (very small) to 
“cache-sensitive” (relatively large); (iii) destager which may choose 
to implement LRW, CSCAN, or WOW; and (iv) backend storage 
which may be a single disk, a RAID-5 array, or a RAID-10 array. 


A schematic description of the experimental system 
is given in Figure 5. 

The workload applications may have multiple threads 
that can asynchronously issue multiple simultaneous 
read and write requests. We implemented the write 
cache in user space for the convenience of debugging. 
As a result, we do have to modify the workload ap- 
plications to replace the “read()” and “write()” system 
calls with our versions of these after linking our shared 
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memory management library. This is a very simple 
change that we have implemented for all the workload 
applications that we used in this paper. 

For a single disk, NVS was managed in units of 4KB 
pages. For RAID-5, NVS was managed in terms of 
256KB stripe write groups. Finally, in RAID-10, NVS 
was managed in terms of 64KB strip write groups. 
Arbitrary subsets of pages in a write group may be 
present in NVS. Write requests that access consecu- 
tively numbered write groups are termed sequential. 

On a read request, if all requested pages are found in 
NVS, it is deemed a read hit, and is served immediately 
(synchronously). If, however, all requested pages are 
not found in NVS, it is deemed a read miss, and a 
synchronous stage (fetch) request is issued to the disk. 
The request must now wait until the disk completes the 
read. Immediately upon completion, the read request 
is served. As explained above, the read misses are not 
cached. 

On a write request, if all written pages are found in 
NVS, it is deemed a write hit, and the write request is 
served immediately. If some of the written pages are not 
in NVS but enough free pages are available, once again, 
the write request is served immediately. If, however, 
some of the written pages are not in NVS and enough 
free pages are not available, the write request must wait 
until enough pages become available. In the first two 
cases, the write response time is negligible, whereas 
in the last case, the write response time can become 
significant. Thus, NVS must be drained so as to avoid 
this situation if possible. 

We have implemented a user-space destager program 
that chooses dirty pages from the shared memory and 
destages them to the disks. This program is triggered 
into action when the free pages in the shared memory 
are running low. It can be configured to destage either 
to a single physical disk or to the virtual RAID disk. 
To decide which pages to destage from the shared 
memory, this program can choose between the three 
cache management algorithms: LRW, CSCAN, and 
WOW. 


E. Queue Depth and When To Destage 


To utilize the full throughput potential of a RAID 
array or even a single disk, it is crucial to issue 
multiple concurrent writes. This gives more choice to 
the scheduling algorithm inside the disks which, by 
design, usually tries to maximize the throughput without 
starving any I/Os. Furthermore, in RAID, the number 
of outstanding concurrent writes roughly dictates the 
number of disks heads that can be employed in parallel. 
The number of outstanding concurrent writes constitute 
a queue. As this queue length increases, both the 
throughput and the average response time increases. As 


the queue length increases, the reads suffer, in that, 
they may have to wait more on an average. We choose 
a value, MAXQUEUE (say 20), as the maximum of 
number of concurrent write requests to the disks, where 
a write request is a set of contiguous pages within one 
write group. 

We now turn our attention to the important decision 
of “When to Destage” that is needed in line 19 of 
Figure 4. At any time, we dynamically vary the number 
of outstanding destages in accordance with how full 
the NVS actually is. We maintain a lowThreshold 
which is initially set to 80% of the NVS size, and a 
highThreshold which is initially set to 90% of the NVS 
size. If the NVS occupancy is below the lowThreshold 
and we were not destaging sequential write group, we 
stop all destages. However, if NVS occupancy is below 
the lowThreshold but the previous destage was marked 
sequential and the next candidate destage is also marked 
sequential, then we continue the destaging at a slow 
and steady rate of 4 outstanding destages at any time. 
This ensures that sequences are not broken and their 
spatial locality is exploited completely. Further, this 
also takes advantage of disks’ sequential bandwidth. 
If NVS occupancy is at or above the highThreshold, 
then we always go full throttle, that is, destage at the 
maximum drain rate of MAXQUEUE outstanding write 
requests. We linearly vary the rate of destage from 
lowThreshold to highThreshold in a fashion similar 
to [11]. The more full within this range the NVS gets, 
the faster the drain rate; in other words, the larger the 
number of outstanding concurrent writes. Observe that 
the algorithm will not always use the maximum queue 
depth. Writing at full throttle regardless of the rate of 
new writes is generally bad for performance. What is 
desired is simply to keep up with the incoming write 
load without filling up NVS. Convexity of throughput 
versus response time curve indicates that a steady rate 
of destage is more effective than a lot of destages at 
one time and very few at another. Dynamically ramping 
up the number of outstanding concurrent writes to 
reflect how full NVS is helps to achieve this steady 
rate. Always using full throttle destage rate leads to 
abrupt “start” and “stop” situation, respectively, when 
the destage threshold is exceeded or reached. 

We add one more new idea, namely, we dynamically 
adapt the highThreshold. Recall that write response 
times are negligible as long as NVS is empty enough 
to accommodate incoming requests, and can become 
quite large if NVS ever becomes full. We adapt the 
highThreshold to attempt to avoid this undesirable 
state while maximizing NVS occupancy. We implement 
a simple adaptive back-off and advance scheme. The 
lowThreshold is always set to be highThreshold minus 
10% of NVS size. We define desiredOccupancyLevel 
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to be 90% of the NVS size. The highThreshold is 
never allowed to be higher than desiredOccupan- 
cyLevel or lower than 10% of NVS size. We main- 
tain a variable called maxOccupancyObserved that 
keeps the maximum occupancy of the cache since the 
last time it was reset. Now, if and when the NVS 
occupancy drops below the current highThreshold, we 
decrement the highThreshold by any positive differ- 
ence between maxOccupancyObserved and desire- 
dOccupancyLevel and we reset maxOccupancyOb- 
served to the current occupancy level. We keep a note 
of the amount of destages that happen between two 
consecutive resettings of maxOccupancyObserved in 
the variable resetInterval. Of course, decrementing 
highThreshold hurts the average occupancy levels in 
NVS, and reduces spatial as well as temporal locality 
for writes. Thus, to counteract this decrementing force, 
if after a sufficient number of destages (say equal to 
resetinterval) the maxOccupancyObserved is lower 
than the desiredOccupancyLevel, then we increment 
highThreshold by the difference between desiredOc- 
cupancyLevel and maxOccupancyObserved, and we 
reset maxOccupancyObserved to the current occu- 
pancy level. 


V. WORKLOADS 
A. Footprint 


While modern storage controllers can make available 
an immense amount of space, in a real-life scenario, 
workloads actively use only a fraction of the total avail- 
able storage space known as the footprint. Generally 
speaking, for a given cache size, the larger the footprint, 
the smaller the hit ratio, and vice versa. We will use 
backend storage in two configurations: (i) Full Backend 
in which the entire available backend storage will be 
used and (ii) Partial Backend in which we will use 7.1 
million 512 byte sectors. In RAID-5, we shall have 
effectively the storage capacity of four disks at the 
back-end, where Full Backend amount to 284 million 
512 byte sectors. Similarly, for RAID-10, we shall have 
effectively the storage capacity of two disks at the back- 
end, where Full Backend amount to 142 million 512 
byte sectors. 


B. SPC-1 Benchmark 


SPC-1 is a synthetic, but sophisticated and fairly re- 
alistic, performance measurement workload for storage 
subsystems used in business critical applications. The 
benchmark simulates real world environments as seen 
by on-line, non-volatile storage in a typical server class 
computer system. SPC-1 measures the performance of a 
storage subsystem by presenting to it a set of I/O oper- 
ations that are typical for business critical applications 
like OLTP systems, database systems and mail server 


applications. For extensive details on SPC-1, please see: 
[16], [17], [3]. A number of vendors have submitted 
SPC-1 benchmark results for their storage controllers, 
for example, IBM, HP, Dell, SUN, LSI Logic, Fujitsu, 
StorageTek, 3PARdata, and DataCore. This underscores 
the enormous practical and commercial importance of 
the benchmark. We used an an earlier prototype im- 
plementation of SPC-1 benchmark that we refer to as 
SPC-1 Like. 

SPC-1 has 40% read requests and 60% write re- 
quests. Also, with 40% chance a request is a sequen- 
tial read/write and with 60% chance a request is a 
random read/write with some temporal locality. SPC- 
1 is a multi-threaded application that can issue multiple 
simultaneous read and writes. For a given cache/NVS 
size, the number of read/write hits produced by SPC-1 
changes as the footprint of the backend storage changes. 
For example, for a given cache/NVS size, SPC-1 will 
produce more hits with a Partial Backend then with a 
Full Backend. Furthermore, it is easy to vary the target 
throughput in I/Os Per Second (IOPS) for the workload. 
Thus, it provides a very complete and versatile tool to 
understand the behavior of all the three write destage 
algorithms in a wide range of settings. 

SPC-1’s backend consists of three disjoint application 
storage units (ASU). ASU-1 represents a “Data Store’, 
ASU-2 represents a “User Store”, and ASU-3 repre- 
sents a “Log/Sequential Write”. Of the total amount of 
available back-end storage, 45% is assigned to ASU- 
1, 45% is assigned to ASU-2, and remaining 10% is 
assigned to ASU-3 as per SPC-1 specifications. In all 
configurations, we laid out ASU-3 at the outer rim of 
the disks followed by ASU-1 and ASU-2. 


C. Random Write Workload 


We will use a random write workload that uniformly 
writes 4KB pages over the Full Backend that is avail- 
able. As long as the size of the cache is relatively 
smaller than the Full Backend size, the workload has 
little temporal locality, and will produce nearly 100% 
write misses. The think time, namely, the pause between 
completing one write request and issuing another one, 
of this workload is set to zero. In other words, this 
workload is capable, in principle, of driving a storage 
system at an infinite throughput. The throughput is 
limited only by the capacity of the system to serve the 
writes. This workload is extremely helpful in profiling 
behavior of the algorithms across a wide range of NVS 
sizes. 


VI. RESULTS 


A. LRW Does Not Exploit Spatial Locality 


In Figure 6, we compare LRW, CSCAN, and WOW 
using random write workload (Section V-C) directed to 
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Random Write Workload (nearly 100% miss), Queue Depth = 20, Full Backend, RAID-10 (left panel), RAID-5 (right panel) 
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Fig. 6. A comparison of LRW, CSCAN, and WOW using random write workload using the Full Backend for both RAID-10 and RAID-S. It 
can be seen that the throughput of LRW does not depend upon the NVS size, whereas throughput of WOW and CSCAN exhibit a logarithmic 


gain as a function of the size of NVS. 


Full Backend on RAID-5 and RAID-10. Since the work- 
load has almost no temporal locality, the throughput of 
LRW remains constant as the NVS size increases. In 
contrast, WOW and CSCAN exhibit logarithmic gain 
in throughput as a function of the size of NVS by 
exploiting spatial locality (also see the related discus- 
sion in Section II-B). For RAID-10, at the lowest NVS 
size of 32 pages, WOW and CSCAN outperform LRW 
by 16%, while, quite dramatically, at the NVS size of 
65,536 pages, WOW and CSCAN outperform LRW 
by 200%. Similarly, for RAID-5, at the lowest NVS 
size of 64 pages, WOW and CSCAN outperform LRW 
by 38%, while, quite dramatically, at the NVS size of 
16,384 pages, WOW and CSCAN outperform LRW by 
147%. 

While, for brevity, we have shown results for a queue 
depth of 20. When we used a larger queue depth, 
performance of all three algorithms increased uniformly, 
producing virtually identical curves. Increasing queue 
depth beyond 128 in either RAID-10 or RAID-5 does 
not seem to help throughput significantly. 


B. WOW is Good for Cache-sensitive and -insensitive 
Regimes 

In Figure 7, we compare LRW, CSCAN, and WOW 
using SPC-1 Like workload (Section V-B) directed to 
Partial Backend on RAID-5 and RAID-10. We vary the 
size of NVS from very small (corresponding to cache- 
insensitive regime) to relatively large (corresponding to 
cache-sensitive regime). For RAID-10, a target through- 
put of 6000 IOPS was used for all NVS sizes. For 
RAID-5, a target throughput of 3000 IOPS was used 
for all NVS size except the largest one (100,000 pages) 
for which a target throughput of 6000 IOPS was used 
to drive the disks to full capacity. 


In both graphs, it is easy to see that CSCAN dom- 
inates LRW in the cache-insensitive regime, but loses 
to LRW in the cache-sensitive regime. WOW, however, 
is evergreen, and performs well in both the regimes. 
This is easy to see since in a cache-insensitive regime 
CSCAN wins by exploiting spatial locality, whereas in 
cache-sensitive regime LRW puts up a nice performance 
by exploiting temporal locality. However, WOW which 
is designed to exploit both temporal and spatial locality 
performs well in both the regimes and across the entire 
range of NVS sizes. 


Specifically, in RAID-10, for the smallest NVS size, 
in a favorable situation for CSCAN, WOW performs 
the same as CSCAN, but outperforms LRW by 4.6%. 
On the other hand, for the largest NVS size, in a favor- 
able situation for LRW, WOW outperforms CSCAN by 
38.9% and LRW by 29.4%. 


Similarly, in RAID-5, for the smallest NVS size, 
in a favorable situation for CSCAN, WOW loses to 
CSCAN by 2.7%, but outperforms LRW by 9.7%. On 
the other hand, for the largest NVS size, in a favorable 
situation for LRW, WOW outperforms CSCAN by 
129% and LRW by 53%. In Figure 8, we examine, 
in detail, the write hit ratios and average difference 
in logical address between consecutive destages for all 
three algorithms. The larger the write hit ratio the larger 
is the temporal locality. The larger the average distance 
between consecutive destages the smaller is the spatial 
locality. It can be seen that temporal locality is the 
highest for LRW, followed by WOW, and the least for 
CSCAN. On the contrary, spatial locality is the highest 
for CSCAN, followed by WOW, and the least (by 3 to 
4 orders of magnitude) for LRW. As shown in the right 
panel of Figure 7, WOW outperforms both LRW and 
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SPC-1 Like Workload, Queue Depth = 20, Partial Backend, RAID-10 (left panel), RAID-5 (right panel) 
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A comparison of LRW, CSCAN, and WOW using SPC-1 Like workload using the Partial Backend for both RAID-10 and RAID-5. 


It can be seen that CSCAN is a good bet in cache-insensitive regime whereas LRW is an attractive play in cache-sensitive regime. However, 


WOW is attractive in both regimes. 


SPC-1 Like Workload, RAID-5 with Partial Backend 
Write Hit Ratio (left panel), Average Distance Between Consecutive Destages (right panel) 
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The left panel shows the write hit ratios (indicating temporal locality) for LRW, CSCAN, and WOW, while using the SPC1-Like 


workload using partial backend for RAID-5. Temporal locality is the highest for LRW, followed by WOW, and the least for CSCAN. The 
right panel shows the corresponding average difference in logical address between consecutive destages for the three algorithms during the same 
run. The larger this average distance the smaller is the spatial locality. We can see that, contrary to the temporal locality, spatial locality is the 
highest for CSCAN, followed by WOW, and the least (by 3 to 4 orders of magnitude) for LRW. As shown in the right panel of Figure 7, 
WOW outperforms both LRW and CSCAN by effectively combining temporal as well as spatial locality. 


CSCAN by effectively combining temporal as well as 
spatial locality. 

C. Throughput versus Response Time in  Cache- 
insensitive Scenario 


In Figure 9, we compare LRW, CSCAN, and WOW 
using SPC-1 Like workload directed to Full Backend on 
RAID-5. We use an NVS size of 4K pages each of 4KB. 
Hence, NVS to backing store ratio is very low, namely, 
0.011%, constituting a cache-insensitive scenario. 

We vary the target throughput of SPC-1 Like from 
100 IOPS to 1100 IOPS. At each target throughput, we 


allow a settling time of 10 mins, after which we record 
average response time over a period of 5 minutes. 


It can be clearly seen that WOW and CSCAN have 
virtually identical performances, and both significantly 
outperform LRW. In particular, it can be seen that 
LRW finds it impossible to support throughput beyond 
515 IOPS. Demanding a target throughput higher than 
this point does not yield any further improvements, 
but rather worsens the response times dramatically. In 
contrast, WOW and CSCAN saturate, respectively, at 
774 and 765 IOPS. In other words, WOW delivers a 
peak throughput that is 50% higher than LRW, and 
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SPC-1 Like, Cache-insensitive configuration, NVS size=4K pages, RAID-5, Full Backend 
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Fig. 9. A comparison of LRW, CSCAN, and WOW. The left panel displays achieved overall throughput versus achieved average response time. 
This set-up does not have much temporal locality. WOW and CSCAN have comparable performance, and both outperform LRW dramatically. 
Specifically, WOW increases the peak throughput over LRW by 50%. The right panel shows the target throughput corresponding to the data 
points in the left panel. It can be clearly seen that LRW hits an insurmountable stiff wall at a much lower throughput. 


virtually identical to CSCAN. 


D. Throughput versus Response Time in Cache- 


sensitive Scenario 


In Figure 10, we compare LRW, CSCAN, and WOW 
using SPC-1 Like workload directed to Partial Backend 
on RAID-5. We use an NVS size of 40K pages each of 
4KB. Hence, NVS to backing store ratio is relatively 
large, namely, 4.52%, constituting a cache-sensitive 
scenario. 

We vary the target throughput of SPC-1 Like from 
300 IOPS to 3000 IOPS. At each target throughput, we 
allow a settling time of 10 mins, after which we record 
average response time over a period of 8 minutes. 

It can be clearly seen that WOW dramatically out- 
performs CSCAN and even outperforms LRW. In par- 
ticular, it can be seen that CSCAN finds it impossible 
to support throughput beyond 1070 IOPS. In contrast, 
WOW and LRW saturate, respectively, at 2453 and 
2244 IOPS. In other words, WOW delivers a peak 
throughput that is 129% higher than CSCAN, and 9% 
higher than LRW. 


Remark VI.1 (backwards bending) Observe that in 
Figures 9 and 10 when trying to increase the target 
throughput beyond what the algorithms can support, the 
throughput actually drops due to increased lock and 
resource contention. This “backwards bending” phe- 
nomenon is well known in traffic control and congestion 
where excess traffic lowers throughput and increases 
average response time. 


VII. CONCLUSIONS 


It is known that applying sophisticated disk schedul- 
ing algorithms such as SATF at upper levels in cache 
hierarchy is a fruitless enterprise. However, we have 
demonstrated that CSCAN can be profitably applied 
even at upper levels of memory hierarchy for effectively 
improving throughput. As the size of NVS grows, for 
a random write workload, the throughput delivered by 
CSCAN seems to grow logarithmically for single disks, 
RAID-10, and RAID-5. 

CSCAN exploits spatial locality and is extremely 
effective in cache-insensitive storage configurations. 
However, it does not perform as well in cache-sensitive 
storage configurations, where it loses to LRW that 
exploits temporal locality. Since, one cannot a pri- 
ori dictate/assume either a cache-sensitive or a cache- 
insensitive scenario, there is a strong need for an 
algorithm that works well in both regimes. We have 
proposed WOW which effectively combines CLOCK 
(an approximation to LRW) and CSCAN to exploit both 
temporal locality and spatial locality. 

We have demonstrated that WOW convincingly out- 
performs CSCAN and LRW in various realistic sce- 
narios using a widely accepted benchmark workload. 
WOW is extremely simple-to-implement, and is ideally 
suited for storage controllers and for most operating 
systems. WOW fundamentally increases the capacity 
of a storage system to perform more writes while 
minimizing the impact on any concurrent reads. 
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Abstract 


We present algorithms and an architecture for the secure 
deletion of individual versions of a file. The principal 
application of this technology is federally compliant stor- 
age; it is designed to eliminate data after a mandatory re- 
tention period. However, it applies to any storage system 
that shares data between files, most notably versioning 
file systems. We compare two methods for secure dele- 
tion that use a combination of authenticated encryption 
and secure overwriting. We also discuss implementation 
issues, such as the demands that secure deletion places 
on version creation and the composition of file system 
metadata. Results show that new secure deletion tech- 
niques perform orders of magnitude better than previous 
methods. 


1 Introduction 


Versioning storage systems are increasingly important 
in research and commercial applications. Versioning 
has been recently identified by Congress as manda- 
tory for the maintenance of electronic records of pub- 
licly traded companies (Sarbanes-Oxley, Gramm-Leach- 
Bliley), patient medical records (HIPAA), and federal 
systems (FISMA). 

Existing versioning storage systems overlook fine- 
grained, secure deletion as an essential requirement. Se- 
cure deletion is the act of removing digital information 
from a storage system so that it can never be recovered. 
Fine-grained refers to removing individual files or ver- 
sions of a file, while preserving all other data in the sys- 
tem. 

Secure deletion is valuable to security conscious users 
and organizations. It protects the privacy of user data and 
prevents the discovery of information on retired or sold 
computers. Traditional data deletion, or “emptying the 
trash”, simply frees blocks for allocation at a later time; 
the data persists, fully readable and intact. Even when 


data are overwritten, information may be reconstructed 
using expensive forensic techniques, such as magnetic 
force microscopy [42]. 

We are particularly interested in using secure deletion 
to limit liability in the regulatory environment. By se- 
curely deleting data after they have fallen out of regu- 
latory scope, e.g. seven years for corporate records in 
Sarbanes-Oxley, data cannot be recovered even if disk 
drives are produced and encryption keys revealed. Data 
are gone forever and corporations are not subject to ex- 
posure via subpoena or malicious attack. 

Currently, there are no efficient methods for fine- 
grained secure deletion in storage systems that share data 
among files, such as versioning file systems [12, 20, 27, 
25, 32, 35] and content-indexing systems [2, 26, 28]. 

The preferred and accepted methods for secure dele- 
tion in non-data sharing systems include: repeatedly 
overwriting data, such that the original data may not be 
recovered [17]; and, encrypting a file with a key and se- 
curely disposing of the key to make the data unrecover- 
able [8]. 

Block sharing hinders key management in encrypting 
systems that use key disposal. If a system were to use 
an encryption key per version, the key could not be dis- 
carded, as it is needed to decrypt shared blocks in future 
versions that share the encrypted data. To realize fine- 
grained secure deletion by key disposal, a system must 
keep a key for every shared block, resulting in an oner- 
ous number of keys that quickly becomes unmanageable. 
Fewer keys allow for more flexible security policies [22]. 

Secure overwriting also has performance concerns in 
versioning systems. In order to limit storage overhead, 
versioning systems often share blocks of data between 
file versions. Securely overwriting a shared block in a 
past version could erase it from subsequent versions. To 
address this, a system would need to detect data sharing 
dependencies among all versions before committing to 
a deletion. Also, in order for secure overwriting to be 
efficient, the data to be removed should be contiguous on 
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disk. Non-contiguous data blocks require many seeks by 
the disk head — the most costly disk drive operation. By 
their very nature, versioning systems are unable to keep 
the blocks of a file contiguous in all versions. 

Our contributions include two methods for the secure 
deletion of individual versions that minimize the amount 
of secure overwriting while providing authenticated en- 
cryption. Our techniques combine disk encryption with 
secure overwriting so that a large amount of file data (any 
block size) are deleted by overwriting a small stub of 128 
bits. We collect and store stubs contiguously in a file sys- 
tem block so that overwriting a 4K block of stubs deletes 
the corresponding 1MB of file data, even when file data 
are non-contiguous. Unlike encryption keys, stubs are 
not secret and may be stored on disk. Our methods do not 
complicate key management. We also present a method 
for securely deleting data out-of-band, a construct that 
lends itself to multiple parties with a shared interest in a 
single piece of data and to off-site back-ups. 

To our knowledge, we are the first file system to adopt 
authenticated encryption (AE) [4], which provides both 
privacy and authenticity. Authenticity is essential to en- 
sure that the data have not changed between being writ- 
ten to disk and read back. Particularly in environments 
where storage is virtualized or distributed and, thus, dif- 
ficult to physically secure. Authenticated encryption re- 
quires message expansion — ciphertext are larger than the 
plaintext — which is an obstacle to its adoption. Encrypt- 
ing file systems have traditionally used block ciphers, 
which preserve message size, to meet the alignment and 
capacity constraints of disk drives [5, 40, 22]. In practice, 
additional storage must be found for the expanded bits of 
the message. Our architecture creates a parallel structure 
to the inode block map for the storage of expanded bits 
of the ciphertext and leverages this structure to achieve 
secure deletion. Message expansion is fundamental to 
our deletion model. 

We have implemented secure deletion and authenti- 
cated encryption in the ext3cow versioning file system, 
designed for version management in the regulatory envi- 
ronment [27]. Experimental results show that our meth- 
ods for secure deletion improve deletion performance by 
several orders of magnitude. Also, they show that meta- 
data maintenance and cryptography degrade file system 
performance minimally. 


2 Related Work 


Secure Deletion 

Garfinkel and Shelat [16] survey methods to destroy 
digital data. They identify secure deletion as a serious 
and pressing problem in a society that has a high turn- 
over in technology. They cite an increase in lawsuits and 
news reports on unauthorized disclosures, which they at- 


tribute to a poor understanding of data longevity and a 
lack of secure deletion tools. They identify two meth- 
ods of secure deletion that leave disk drives in a usable 
condition: secure overwriting and encryption. 

In secure overwriting, new data are written over old 
data so that the old data are irrecoverable. Gutmann [17] 
gives a technique that takes 35 synchronous passes over 
the data in order to degauss the magnetic media, making 
the data safe from magnetic force microscopy. (Fewer 
passes may be adequate [16]). This technique has been 
implemented in user-space tools and in a Linux file sys- 
tem [3]. Secure overwriting has also been applied in the 
semantically-smart disk system [34]. 

For file systems that encrypt data on disk, data may be 
securely deleted by “forgetting” the corresponding en- 
cryption key [8]; without a key, data may never be de- 
crypted and read again. This method works in systems 
that maintain an encryption key per file and do not share 
data between multiple files. The actual disposal of the 
encryption key may involve secure overwriting. 

There are many user-space tools for secure deletion, 
such as wipe, eraser, and bootandnuke. These 
tools provide some protection when securely deleting 
data. However, they may leak information because they 
are unable to delete metadata. They may also leak data 
when the system truncates files. Further, they are difficult 
to use synchronously because they cannot be interposed 
between file operations. 

The importance of deleting data has been addressed 
in other system components. A concept related to stub 
deletion has been used in memory systems [13], which 
erase a large segment of memory by destroying a small 
non-volatile segment. Securely deallocating memory 
limits the exposure of sensitive data [11]. Similar 
problems have been addressed by Gutmann [18, 19] and 
Viega [37]. 


Secure Systems 

CFS [5] was an early effort that added encryption to a 
file system. In this user-space tool, local and remote (via 
NFS) encrypted directories are accessed via a separate 
mount point. All file data and metadata in that directory 
are encrypted using a pre-defined user key and encryp- 
tion algorithm. CFS does not provide authenticated en- 
cryption. 

NCryptfs [40] is a cryptographic file system imple- 
mented as a stackable layer in FiST [41]. The system 
is designed to be customizable and flexible for its users 
by providing many options for encryption algorithms and 
key requirements. It does not provide authenticated en- 
cryption. 

Cryptoloop uses the Linux cryptographic API [24] and 
the loopback interface to provide encryption for blocks 
as they are passed through to the disk. While easy to ad- 
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minister for a single-user machine, cryptographic loop- 
back devices do not scale well to multi-user systems. 

Our implementation of encryption follows the design 
of the CryptoGraphic Disk Driver (CGD) [15]. CGD re- 
places the native disk device driver with one that encrypts 
blocks as they are transfered to disk. 

The encryption and storage of keys in the random-key 
encryption scheme resembles lock-boxes in the Plutus 
file system [22] in which individual file keys are stored 
in lock-boxes and sealed with a user’s key. 


Cryptography 

Secure deletion builds upon cryptographic constructs 
that we adapt to meet the demands of a versioning file 
system. The principal methods that we employ are the 
all-or-nothing transform [29], secret-sharing [33], and 
authenticated encryption [4]. Descriptions of their oper- 
ation and application appear in the appropriate technical 
sections. 


3 Secure Deletion with Versions 


We have a developed an approach to secure deletion for 
versioning systems that minimizes the amount of secure 
overwriting, eliminates the need for data block contigu- 
ity, and does not increase the complexity of key manage- 
ment. 

Secure deletion with versions builds upon authenti- 
cated encryption of data on disk. We use a keyed trans- 
form: 

Se(Bi, N) > Cillsi 


that takes a data block (B;), a key (k) and a nonce (NV) 
and creates an output that can be partitioned into an en- 
crypted data block (C;), where |B;| = |C;|, and a short 
stub (s;), whose length is a parameter of the scheme’s 
security. When the key (&) remains private, the trans- 
form acts as an authenticated encryption algorithm. To 
securely delete an entire block, only the stub needs to be 
securely overwritten. This holds even if the adversary 
is later given the key (k), which models the situation in 
which a key is exposed, e.g. by subpoena. The stub re- 
veals nothing about the key or the data, and, thus, stubs 
may be stored on the same disk. It may be possible to 
recover securely deleted data after the key has been ex- 
posed by a brute-force search for the stub. However, this 
is no easier than a brute-force search for a secret key and 
is considered intractable. 

A distinct advantage of our file system architecture is 
the use of authenticated encryption [4]. Authenticated 
encryption is a transform by which data are kept both pri- 
vate and authentic. Many popular encryption algorithms, 
such as AES, by themselves, provide only privacy; they 
cannot guarantee that the decrypted plaintext is the same 


as the original plaintext. When decrypting, an authenti- 
cated encryption scheme will take a ciphertext and return 
either the plaintext or an indication the ciphertext is in- 
valid or unauthentic. A common technique for authenti- 
cated encryption is to combine a message authentication 
code (MAC) with a standard block cipher [4]. However, 
single pass methods exist [30]. 

Authenticated encryption is a feature not provided by 
encrypting file systems to date. This is because authenti- 
cated encryption algorithms expand data when encrypt- 
ing; the resulting cipherblock is larger than the origi- 
nal plaintext. This causes a mismatch in the block and 
page size. File systems present a page of plaintext to 
the memory system, which fills completely a number of 
sectors on the underlying disk. The AE encrypted ci- 
phertext is larger than and does not align with the under- 
lying sectors. (Other solutions based on a file system or 
disk redesign are possible). Expansion results in a loss of 
transparency for the encryption system. We address the 
problem of data expansion and leverage the expansion to 
achieve secure deletion. 

Our architecture for secure deletion with stubs does 
not complicate key management. It employs the same 
key-management framework used by disk-encrypting file 
systems based on block ciphers, such as Plutus [22] and 
NCryptfs [40]. It augments these to support authenti- 
cated encryption and secure deletion. 

We present and compare two implementations of the 
keyed transform (f;,): one inspired by the all-or-nothing 
transform and the other based on randomized keys. Both 
algorithms allow for the efficient secure deletion of a sin- 
gle version. We also present extensions, based on secret- 
sharing, that allow for the out-of-band deletion of data 
by multiple parties. 


3.1 AON Secure Deletion 


The all-or-nothing (AON) transform is a cryptographic 
function that, given a partial output, reveals nothing 
about its input. No single message of a ciphertext can 
be decrypted in isolation without decrypting the entire 
ciphertext. The transform requires no additional keys. 
The original intention, as proposed by Rivest [29], was 
to prevent brute-force key search attacks by requiring the 
attacker to decrypt an entire message for each key guess, 
multiplying the work by a factor of the number of blocks 
in the message. Boyko presented a formal definition for 
the AON transform [9] and showed that the OAEP [4] 
scheme used in many Internet protocol standards meets 
his definition. AON has been proposed to make efficient 
smart-card transactions [6, 7, 21], message authentica- 
tion [14], and threshold-type cryptosystems using sym- 
metric primitives [1]. 

The AON transform is the most natural construct for 
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Figure 1: Authenticated encryption and secure deletion for a single data block in a versioning file system using the 


all-or-nothing scheme. 


the secure deletion of versions. We aim to minimize 
the amount of secure overwriting. We also aim to not 
complicate key management. AON fulfills both require- 
ments while conforming to our deletion model. The all- 
or-nothing property of the transform allows the system 
to overwrite any small subset of a data block to delete 
the entire block; without all subsets, the block cannot 
be read. When combined with authenticated encryption, 
the AON transform creates a message expansion that is 
bound to the same all-or-nothing property. This expan- 
sion is the stub and can be securely overwritten to se- 
curely delete a block. Because the AON transform re- 
quires no additional keys, key management is no more 
complicated than a system that uses a block cipher. 


We present our AON algorithm for secure deletion in 
Figure 1. The encryption algorithm (Figure 1(a)) takes 
as inputs: a single file system data block segmented into 
128-bit plaintext messages (d1,..., dm), a unique iden- 
tifier for the block (¢d), a unique global counter (x), an 
encryption key (/¢) and a MAC key (M). To encrypt, 
the algorithm first generates a unique encryption counter 
(ctr,) by concatenating the block identifier (id) with 
the global counter (x) and padding with zeros (Step 1). 
When AES is in counter mode (AES-CTR), a counter is 
encrypted, and used as an initialization vector (IV) to the 
block cipher to prevent similar plaintext blocks encrypt- 
ing to the same cipher block. The same counter and key 
combination should not be used more than once, so we 
use a block’s physical disk address for id and the epoch 
in which it was written for x; both characteristics exist 
within an inode and, by policy, are non-repeatable in a 
file system. An AES encryption of the data is performed 
in counter mode (AES-CTR) using a single file key (K) 
and the counter generated in Step | (ctr;). This results in 
encrypted data (c1,...,Cm). The encrypted data are au- 
thenticated (Step 3) using SHA-1 and MAC key (/) as 


a keyed-hash for message authentication codes (HMAC). 
The authenticator (¢) is then used as the key to re-encrypt 
the data (Step 5). The authenticator can be used in this 
manner because the output of SHA-1 is assumed to be 
random. A second counter (ctr) is used to prevent repet- 
itive encryption. A stub (a) is generated (Step 6) by 
XOR-ing all the ciphertext message blocks (7, ..., Zm) 
with the authenticator (t). The resulting stub is not se- 
cret, rather, it is an expansion of the encrypted data and 
is subject to the all-or-nothing property. The ciphertext 
(%1,...,£m) is written to disk as data, and the stub (9) 
is stored as metadata. 

Decryption (Figure 1(b)) works similarly, but in re- 
verse. The algorithm is given as inputs: the stub (9), the 
AON encrypted data block (7, ..., %m), the same block 
ID (zd) and counter (x) as in the encryption, and the same 
encryption (/,) and MAC (/) keys used to encrypt. The 
unique counter (ctr2) is reconstructed (Step 1), the au- 
thenticator (¢) is reconstructed (Step 2) and then used in 
the first round of decrypting the data (Step 3). An HMAC 
is performed on the resulting ciphertext (Step 4) and the 
result (t’) is compared with the reconstructed authentica- 
tor (t) (Step 5). If the authenticators do not match, the 
data are not the same as when they were written. Lastly, 
the data are decrypted (Step 7), resulting in the original 
plaintext. 

Despite the virtues of providing authenticated encryp- 
tion with low performance and storage overheads, this 
construction of AON encryption suffers from a guessed- 
plaintext attack. After an encryption key has been re- 
vealed, if an attacker can guess the exact contents of a 
block of data, she can verify that the data were once in 
the file system. This attack does not reveal encrypted 
data. Once the key is disclosed, the attacker has all of 
the inputs to the encryption algorithm and may repro- 
duce the ciphertext. The ciphertext may be compared to 
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Figure 2: Authenticated encryption and secure deletion for a single data block in a versioning file system using the 


random-key scheme. 


the undeleted block of data, minus the deleted stub, to 
prove the existence of the data. 

Such an attack is reasonable within the threat model of 
regulatory storage; a key may be subpoenaed in order to 
show that the file system contained specific data at some 
time. For example, to show that an individual had read 
and subsequently made attempts to destroy an incrimi- 
nating email. This threat can be eliminated by adding 
a random postfix to the data block, though this will in- 
crease the size of the stub. 


3.2 Secure Deletion Based on Randomized 
Keys 


As mentioned by Rivest [29], avoiding such a text- 
guessing attack requires that an AON transform employ 
randomization so that the encryption process is not re- 
peatable given the same inputs. The subsequent security 
construct generates a random key on a per-block basis. 

Random-key encryption is not an all-or-nothing trans- 
form. Instead, it is a refinement of the Boneh key dis- 
posal technique [8]. Each data block is encrypted using a 
randomly generated key. When this randomly generated 
key is encrypted with the file key, it acts as a stub. Like 
AON encryption, random-key encryption makes use of 
authenticated encryption, minimizes the amount of data 
needed to be securely overwritten, and does not require 
the management of additional keys. 

We give an algorithm for random-key secure deletion 
in Figure 2. To encrypt (Figure 2(a)), the scheme gen- 
erates a random key, k, (Step 1) that is used to authen- 
ticate and encrypt a data block. Similar to the unique 
counters in the AON scheme, a unique nonce is gener- 
ated (Step 2). Data is then encrypted and authenticated 
(Step 3), resulting in an expanded message. The algo- 
rithm is built upon any authenticated encryption (AE) 
scheme; AES and SHA-1 satisfy standard security def- 


initions. To avoid the complexities of key distribution, 
we employ a single encryption (4) and MAC (/) key 
per file (the same keys as used in AON encryption) and 
use these keys to encrypt and authenticate the random 
key (k) (Step 5). The encrypted randomly-generated key 
(co) serves as the stub. The expansion created by the AE 
scheme in Step 3 (Cm+1i,--. Cn), and the authentication 
of the encrypted random key (¢) does not need to be se- 
curely overwritten to permanently destroy data. 


An advantage of random-key encryption over AON 
encryption is its speed. For example, when the under- 
lying AE is OCB [30], only one pass over the data is 
made and it is fully parallelizable. However, the algo- 
rithm suffers from a larger message expansion: 384 bits 
per disk block are required instead of 128 required for 
the AON scheme. We are exploring other more space- 
efficient algorithms. We have developed another algo- 
rithm that requires no more bits than the underlying AE 
scheme. Unfortunately, this is based on OAEP and a 
Luby-Rackoff construction [23] and is only useful for 
demonstrating that space efficient constructions do ex- 
ist. It is far too slow to be used in practice, requiring six 
expensive passes over the data. 


3.3. Other Secure Deletion Models 


Our secure deletion architecture was optimized for the 
most common deletion operation: deleting a single ver- 
sion. However, there are different models for removing 
data that may be more efficient in certain circumstances. 
These include efficiently removing a block or all blocks 
from an entire version chain and securely deleting data 
shared by multiple by parties. 
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3.3.1 Deleting a Version Chain 


AON encryption allows for the deletion of a block of data 
from an entire version chain. Due to the all-or-nothing 
properties of the transform, the secure overwriting of any 
128 bits of a data block results in the secure deletion of 
that block, even if the stub persists. When a user wishes 
to delete an entire version chain, i.e. all blocks associ- 
ated with all versions of a file, it may be more efficient 
to securely overwrite the blocks themselves rather than 
each version’s stubs. This is because overwriting is slow 
and many blocks are shared between versions. For exam- 
ple, to delete a large log file to which data has only been 
appended, securely deleting all the blocks in the most 
recent version will delete all past versions. Ext3cow 
provides a separate interface for securely deleting data 
blocks from all versions. If a deleted block was shared, 
it is no longer accessible to other versions, despite their 
possession of the stub. 

Randomized-key encryption does not hold this advan- 
tage; only selective components may be deleted, i.e. co. 
Thus, in order to delete a block from all versions, the 
system must securely overwrite all stub occurrences in 
a version chain, as opposed to securely overwriting only 
128 bits of a data block in an AON scheme. To remedy 
this, a key share (Section 3.3.2) could be stored along- 
side the encrypted data block. When the key share is 
securely overwritten, the encrypted data are no longer 
accessible in any version. However, this strategy is not 
practical in most file systems, owing to block size and 
alignment constraints. Storage for the key share must be 
provided and there is no space in the file system block. 
The shares could be stored elsewhere, as we have with 
deletion stubs, but need to be maintained on a per-file, 
rather than per-version, basis. 


3.3.2 Secure Deletion with Secret-Sharing 


The same data are often stored in more than one place. 
An obvious example of this are remote back-ups. It is 
desirable that when data fall out of regulatory scope, all 
copies of data are destroyed. Secret-sharing provides a 
solution. 

Our random-key encryption scheme allows for the 
separation of the randomly-generated encryption key 
into n key shares. This is a form of an (m,n) secret- 
sharing scheme [33]. In secret-sharing, Shamir shows 
how to divide data into n shares, such that any m shares 
can reconstruct the data, but where m — 1 shares reveals 
nothing about the data. We are able to compose a single 
randomly generate encryption key (k) from multiple key 
shares. An individual key share may then be given to a 
user with an interest in the data, distributing the means 
to delete data. If a single key share is independently 
deleted, the corresponding data are securely deleted and 


the remaining key shares are useless. Without all key 
shares, the randomly generated encryption key may not 
be reconstructed and decryption will fail. 

Any number of randomly generated keys may be cre- 
ated in Step | (Figure 2(a)) and composed to create a 
single encryption key (k). To create two key shares (a 
(2,2) scheme), Step 1 may be replaced with: 


Lr Kap 
k-LOr 


The stub (cg) then becomes the encryption of any one 
key share, for example: 


co <— AES-CTR&" (€) 


With an (n,n) key share scheme, any single share may 
be destroyed to securely delete the corresponding data. 
The caveat being that all key shares must be present 
at the time of decryption. This benefits parties who 
have a shared interest in the same data. For exam- 
ple, a patient may hold a key share for their medical 
records on a smartcard, enabling them to control ac- 
cess to their records and also independently destroy their 
records without access to the storage system. 

This feature extends to the management of securely 
deleting data from back-ups systems. Data stored at an 
off-site location may be deleted out-of-band by overwrit- 
ing the appropriate key shares. In comparison, without 
secret-sharing, all copies of data would need to be col- 
lected and deleted to ensure eradication. Once data are 
copied out of the secure deletion environment, no assur- 
ance as to the destruction of the data may be made. 


3.4 Security Properties 


Confidence is gained in modern cryptographic construc- 
tions through the use of reductionist arguments: it is 
shown that if an adversary can break a particular con- 
struction, he can also break the underlying primitives that 
are employed. For example, AES in CTR mode can be 
shown to be secure so long as the AES algorithm is itself 
secure. 

As was previously pointed out, the authenticated AON 
scheme is not secure as it falls victim to a plaintext guess- 
ing attack. Even if this particular problem is fixed (by 
appending a random block to the plaintext, thereby in- 
creasing the size of the stub), the construction is not nec- 
essarily secure. Due to some technical problems with the 
model, a proof that this type of “package transform” con- 
struction reduces to the security of the underlying block 
cipher has eluded cryptographers for several years. 

The random keys construction is provably secure (un- 
der reasonable definitions for this application) so long 
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Figure 3: Metadata architecture to support stubs. 


as the underlying authenticated encryption scheme is se- 
cure, AES is secure, HMAC-SHA1 is secure, and SHA-1 
acts as a random oracle. We omit the formal definitions 
and proofs from this work. 


4 Architecture 


We have implemented secure deletion in ext3cow [27], 
an open-source, block-versioning file system designed to 
meet the requirements of electronic record management 
legislation. Ext3cow supports file system snapshot, per- 
file versioning, and a time-shifting interface that provides 
real-time access to past versions. Versions of a file are 
implemented by chaining inodes together where each in- 
ode represents a version of a file. 


4.1 Metadata for Secure Deletion 


Metadata in ext3cow have been retrofitted to support ver- 
sioning and secure deletion. For versioning, ext3cow 
employs a copy-on-write policy when writing data. In- 
stead of overwriting old data with new data, ext3cow al- 
locates a new disk block in which to write the new data. 
A new inode is created to record the modification and 
is chained to the previous inode. Each inode represents 
a single version and, as a chain, symbolizes the entire 
version history of a file. To support versioning, ext3cow 
“steals” address blocks from an inode’s indirect blocks to 
embed bitmaps used to manage copy-on-written blocks. 
In a 4K indirect block (respectively, doubly or triply indi- 
rect blocks), the last thirty-two 32-bit words of the block 
contain a bitmap with a bit for every block referenced in 
that indirect block. 

A similar “block stealing” design was chosen for man- 
aging stubs. A number of block addresses in the inode 


and the indirect blocks have been reserved to point to 
blocks of stubs. Figure 3 illustrates the metadata archi- 
tecture. The number of direct blocks in an inode has 
been reduced by one, from twelve to eleven, for stor- 
age of stubs (i_data [11] ) that correspond to the direct 
blocks. Ext3cow reserves words in indirect blocks to be 
used as pointers to blocks of stubs. 

The number of stub block pointers depends on the file 
system block size and the encryption method. In AON 
encryption, four stub blocks are required to hold the stubs 
corresponding to the 4MB of data described by a 4K in- 
direct block. Because of the message expansion and au- 
thentication components of the randomized-key scheme 
(Cn+1;+--,€m,t), sixteen stub blocks must be reserved; 
four for the deletable stubs and twelve for the expan- 
sion and authentication. Only the stub blocks must be 
securely overwritten in order to permanently delete data. 

All stub blocks in an indirect block are allocated with 
strict contiguity. This has two benefits: when securely 
deleting a file, contiguous stub blocks may be securely 
overwritten together, improving the time to overwrite. 
Second, stub blocks may be more easily read when per- 
forming an I/O. Stub blocks should not increase the num- 
ber of I/Os performed by the drive for a read. Ext3cow 
makes efforts to co-locate data, metadata and stub blocks 
in a single disk drive track, enabling all to be read in sin- 
gle V/O. 

Because the extra metadata borrows space from indi- 
rect blocks, the design reduces the maximum file size. 
The loss is about 16%. With a 4K block size, ext3cow 
represents files up to 9.03 x 10° blocks in comparison 
to 1.07 x 10° blocks in ext3. The upcoming adoption of 
quadruply indirect blocks by ext3 [36] will remove prac- 
tical file size limitations. 


4.2 The Secure Block Device Driver 


All encryption functionality is contained in a secure 
block device driver. By encapsulating encryption in a 
single device driver, algorithms are modular and inde- 
pendent of the file system or other system components. 
This enables any file system that supports the manage- 
ment of stubs to utilize our device driver. 

When encrypting, a data page is passed to the device 
driver. The driver copies the page into its private mem- 
ory space, ensuring the user’s image of the data is not en- 
crypted. The driver encrypts the private data page, gen- 
erates a stub, and passes the encrypted page to the low 
level disk driver. The secure device driver interacts with 
the file system twice: once to acquire encryption and au- 
thentication keys and once to write back the generated 
stub. 

Cryptography in the device driver was built upon the 
pre-existing cryptographic API available in the Linux 
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Figure 4: The time to securely delete files for the secure overwriting (traditional), all-or-nothing, and random-key 


techniques. 


kernel [24], namely the AES and SHA-1 algorithms. 
Building upon existing constructs simplified develop- 
ment, and aids correctness. Further, it allows for the se- 
curity algorithms to evolve, giving opportunity for the 
secure deletion transforms to be updated as more secure 
algorithms become available. For instance, the security 
of SHA-1 has been recently called into question [38]. 

We plan to release the secure device driver to the Linux 
community under an open source license via the ext3cow 
website, www.ext3cow.com. 


4.3 Security Policies 


When building an encrypting, versioning file system, cer- 
tain policies must be observed to ensure correctness. In 
our security model, a stub may never be re-written in 
place once committed to disk. Violating this policy places 
new stub data over old stub data, allowing the old stub to 
be recoverable via magnetic force microscopy or other 
forensic techniques. 

With secure deletion, I/O drives the creation of ver- 
sions. Our architecture mandates a new version when- 
ever a block and a stub are written to disk. Continuous 
versioning, e.g. CVFS [35], meets this requirement, be- 
cause it creates a new version on every write () system 
call. However, for many users, continuous versioning 
may incur undesirable storage overheads, approximately 
27% [27, 35]. Most systems create versions less fre- 
quently. As a matter of policy, e.g. daily, on every file 
open, etc.; or, explicitly through a snapshot interface. 

The demands of secure deletion may be met without 
continuous versioning. Ext3cow reduces the creation of 
versions based on the observation that multiple writes to 
the same stub may be aggregated in memory prior to 


reaching disk. We are developing write-back caching 
policies that delay writes to stub blocks and aggregate 
multiple writes to the same stub or writes to multiple 
stubs within the same disk sector. Stub blocks may be de- 
layed even when the corresponding data blocks are writ- 
ten to disk; data may be re-written without security ex- 
posure. A small amount of non-volatile, erasable mem- 
ory or an erasable journal would be helpful in delaying 
disk writes when the system call specifies a synchronous 
write. 


5 Experimental Results 


We measure the impact that AON and random-key secure 
deletion have on performance in a versioning file sys- 
tem. We begin by measuring the performance benefits of 
deletion achieved by AON and random-key secure dele- 
tion. We then use the Bonnie++ benchmark suite to stress 
the file system under different cryptographic configura- 
tions. Lastly, we explore the reasons why secure deletion 
is a difficult problem for versioning file systems through 
trace-driven file system aging experiments. All experi- 
ments were performed on a Pentium 4, 2.8GHz machine 
with 1GB of RAM. Bonnie++ was run a 80GB partition 
of a Seagate Barracuda ST380011A disk drive. 


5.1 Time to Delete 


To examine the performance benefits of our secure dele- 
tion techniques, we compared our all-or-nothing and 
random-key algorithms with Gutmann’s traditional se- 
cure overwriting technique. Files, sized 2” blocks for 
n = 0,1,...,20, were created; for 4KB blocks, this a 
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Figure 5: Bonnie++ throughput and CPU utilization results. 


file size range of 4KB to 4GB. Each file was then se- 
curely deleted using each of the three secure deletion 
methods, and the time to do so was measured. Because 
no versioning is taking place, files are relatively contigu- 
ous on disk. Further, no blocks are shared between ver- 
sions so all blocks of the file are overwritten. 

Figure 4(a) demonstrates the dramatic savings in time 
that can be achieved by using stub deletion. Files be- 
tween 2'© and 27° were truncated for clarity. AON 
deletion bests traditional deletion by a factor of 200 for 
67MB files (21° blocks), with random-key deletion per- 
forming slightly worse than AON. Differences are better 
seen in Figure 4(b), a log-log plot of the same result. 

AON and random-key deletion perform similarly on 
files allocated only with direct blocks (between 2° and 
approximately 2+ blocks), and begin to diverge at 27 
blocks. By the time files are allocated using doubly indi- 
rect blocks (between 2° and 2!° blocks) the performance 
of random-key and AON differ substantially. This is due 
to the larger stub size needed for random-key deletion, 
requiring more secure overwriting of stub blocks. 


5.2. Bonnie++ 


Bonnie++ is a well-known performance benchmark that 
quantifies five aspects of file system performance based 
on observed I/O bottlenecks in a UNIX-based file sys- 
tem. Bonnie++ performs I/O on large files (for our ex- 
periment, two 1-GB files) to ensure I/O requests are 
not served out of the disk’s cache. For each test, Bon- 
nie++ reports throughput, measured in kilobytes per sec- 
ond, and CPU utilization, as a percentage of CPU us- 
age. Five operations are tested: (1) each file is written 
sequentially by character, (2) each file is written sequen- 
tially by block, (3) the files are sequentially read and 
rewritten, (4) the files are read sequentially by charac- 


ter, and (5) the files are read sequentially by block. We 
compare the results of five file system modes: ext3cow, 
ext3cow-null, ext3cow-aes, ext3cow-aon and ext3cow- 
rk. Respectively, they are: a plain installation of ext3cow 
with no secure device driver. Ext3cow with a secure de- 
vice driver that does no encryption. Ext3cow with a se- 
cure device driver that does a simple AES encryption. 
Ext3cow with a secure device driver that runs the all- 
or-nothing algorithm, and ext3cow with a secure device 
driver that runs the random-key algorithm. Ext3cow per- 
forms comparably with ext3 [27]. Results are the product 
of an average of 10 runs of Bonnie++ on the same parti- 
tion. 

Figure 5(a) presents throughput results for each Bon- 
nie++ test. When writing, throughput suffers very lit- 
tle in the presence of cryptography. The largest differ- 
ence occurs when writing data a block at a time; AON 
encryption reduces throughput by 1.3 MB/s, from 12.1 
MB/s to 10.8 MB/s. This result is consistent with the 
literature [39]. A more significant penalty is incurred 
when reading. However, we believe this to be an arti- 
fact of the driver and not the cryptography, as the null 
driver (the secure device driver employing no cryptog- 
raphy) experiences the same performance deficit. The 
problem stems from the secure device driver’s inability to 
aggregate local block requests into a single large request. 
We are currently implementing a request clustering algo- 
rithm that will eliminate the disparity. In the meantime, 
the differences in the results for the null device driver 
and device drivers that employ cryptography are minor: 
a maximum difference of 200 K/s for character reading 
and 1.2 MB/s for block reading. Further, the reading of 
stubs has no effect on the ultimate throughput. We at- 
tribute this to ext3cow’s ability to co-locate stubs with 
the data they represent. Because it is based on ext3 [10], 
ext3cow employs block grouping to keep metadata and 
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Figure 6: Results of trace-driven file system aging experiments. 


data near each other on disk. Thus, track caching on disk 
and read-ahead in ext3cow put stubs into the disk and 
system cache, making them readily available when ac- 
cessing the corresponding data. 


To gauge the impact of file system cryptography on 
the CPU, we measured the CPU utilization for each Bon- 
nie++ test. Results are presented in Figure 5(b). When 
writing, cryptography, as a percentage of the total CPU, 
has nearly no effect. This makes sense, as more of 
the CPU is utilized by the operating system for writing 
than for reading. Writes may perform multiple mem- 
ory copies, allocate memory pages, and update meta- 
data. Similarly, reading data character by character is 
also CPU intensive, due to buffer copying and other 
memory management operations, so cryptography has a 
negligible effect. Cryptography does have a noticeable 
effect when reading data a block at a time, evident in 
the rewrite and block read experiments. Because blocks 
match the page size in ext3cow, little time must be spent 
by the CPU to manage memory. Thus, a larger portion 
of CPU cycles are spent on decryption. However, during 
decryption, the system remains I/O bound, as the CPU 
never reaches capacity. These results are consistent with 
recent findings [39] that the overheads of cryptography 
are acceptable in modern file systems. 


The cost of cryptography for secure deletion does not 
outweigh the penalties for falling out of regulatory com- 
pliance. In the face of liability for large scale identity 
theft, the high cost of litigation, and potentially ruinous 
regulatory penalties, cryptography should be considered 
a relatively low cost and necessary component of regula- 
tory storage systems. 


5.3. Trace-Driven Experiments 


We present results that quantify the difficulty of achiev- 
ing good performance when securely deleting data that 
have fallen out of regulatory scope. We replayed four 
months of file system call traces [31] on an 80G ext3cow 
partition, taking snapshots every second. This results in 
4.2 gigabytes of data in 81674 files. 


We first examine the amount of external fragmenta- 
tion that results from versioning. External fragmentation 
is the phenomenon of file blocks in nonadjacent disk ad- 
dresses. This causes multiple disk drive seeks to read or 
delete a file. Ext3cow uses a copy-on-write scheme to 
version files [27]. This precludes the file system from 
keeping all blocks of a version strictly contiguous. Be- 
cause seeks are an expensive operations, fragmentation is 
detrimental to the performance of traditional secure over- 
writing. Figure 6(a) shows the effect versioning has on 
block fragmentation. Versioning increases dramatically 
the average number of block extents — regions of contigu- 
ous blocks. This is in comparison to the ext3 file system 
without versioning. Note the log-log scale. Some files 
have as many as 1000 block extents. This is the result of 
files receiving lots copy-on-write versioning. 

In practice, secure deletion provides more benefit than 
microbenchmark results would indicate (Section 5.1). 
Given that seeking is the most expensive disk operation, 
traditional secure overwriting scales with the number of 
block extents that need to be overwritten. For AON or 
random-key secure deletion, the number of extents de- 
pends only upon the file size, not the fragmentation of 
data. Deletion performance does not degrade with ver- 
sioning. For secure overwriting of the file data, perfor- 
mance scales with the number of block extents. Given 
the large degree of fragmentation generated through ver- 
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sioning, isolating deletion performance from file conti- 
guity is essential. 

Despite the high degree of copy-on-write and frag- 
mentation, trace results show that there are considerable 
data to delete in each version, i.e. deletion is non-trivial. 
When a version of a file falls out of scope, much of its 
data are unique to that version and, thus, need to be se- 
curely deleted. This is illustrated in Figure 6(b). This 
graph shows the average amount of data that needs to 
be deleted as a percentage of the file size. There are 
very few files that have fewer than 25% unique blocks. 
Most versions need 100% of their blocks deleted. This is 
not unexpected as many files are written once and never 
modified. This is much more important for larger files 
which are more sensitive to deletion performance; stub 
deletion offers less benefit when deleting very small files. 
Even the largest files in the file system contain mostly 
unique data. 


6 Applicability to Other Data System 


There is potential for the reuse of the AON and random- 
key algorithms for secure deletion in any storage system 
that shares data among files. Content-indexing systems, 
such as Venti [28], LBFS [26], and pStore [2], have the 
same deletion problems and our technology translates di- 
rectly. Content-indexing stores a corpus of data blocks 
(for all files) and represents a file as an assemblage of 
blocks in the corpus. Files that share blocks in the cor- 
pus have the same dependencies as do copy-on-write ver- 
sions. 


7 Conclusions 


We define a model for secure deletion in storage systems 
that share data between files, specifically, versioning file 
systems that comply with federal regulations. Our model 
supports authenticated encryption, a unique feature for 
file systems. A data block is encrypted and converted 
into a ciphertext block and a small stub. Securely over- 
writing the stub makes the corresponding block irrecov- 
erable. 

We present two algorithms within this model. The first 
algorithm employs the all-or-nothing transform so that 
securely overwriting a stub or any 128 bit block of a ci- 
phertext securely deletes the corresponding disk block. 
The second algorithm generates a random key per block 
in order to make encryption non-repeatable. The first 
algorithm produces more compact stubs and supports a 
richer set of deletion primitives, whereas the second al- 
gorithm provides stronger privacy guarantees. 

Both secure deletion algorithms meet our requirement 
of minimizing secure overwriting, resulting in a 200 


times speed-up over previous techniques. The addition of 
stub metadata and a cryptographic device driver degrade 
performance minimally. We have implemented secure 
deletion in the ext3cow versioning file system for Linux 
and in a secure device driver. Both are open-source and 
available for download at the project’s webpage. 
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ABSTRACT 


Due to their non-deterministic nature, Time of Check 
To Time of Use (TOCTTOU) vulnerabilities in Unix- 
style file systems (e.g., Linux) are difficult to find and 
prevent. We describe a comprehensive model of 
TOCTTOU vulnerabilities, enumerating 224 file sys- 
tem call pairs that may lead to successful TOCTTOU 
attacks. Based on this model, we built kernel monitor- 
ing tools that confirmed known vulnerabilities and dis- 
covered new ones (in often-used system utilities such 
as rpm, vi, and emacs). We evaluated the probability of 
successfully exploiting these newly discovered vulner- 
abilities and analyzed in detail the system events dur- 
ing such attacks. Our performance evaluation shows 
that the dynamic monitoring of system calls introduces 
non-negligible overhead in microbenchmark of those 
file system calls, but their impact on application 
benchmarks such as Andrew and PostMark is only a 
few percent. 


Categories and Subject Descriptors 


D.4.3: File Systems Management — Access methods; 
D.4.5: Reliability -verification, D.4.6: Security and 
Protection — Access controls. 


General Terms 
Reliability, Experimentation, Security. 
Keywords 


Race detection 


1 Introduction 


TOCTTOU (Time Of Check To Time Of Use) is a well 
known security problem [1] in file systems with weak 
synchronization semantics (e.g., Unix file system). A 
TOCTTOU vulnerability requires two steps [2]. First, a 
vulnerable program checks for a file status. Second, the 
program operates on the file assuming the original file 
status remained invariant during execution. For exam- 
ple, sendmail may check for a specific attribute of a 
mailbox (e.g., it is not a symbolic link) in step one and 
then append new messages (as root) in step two. Be- 
cause the two steps are not executed atomically, a local 
attacker (mailbox owner) can exploit the window of 
vulnerability between the two steps by deleting his/her 


mailbox and replacing it with a symbolic link to 
/etc/passwd. If the replacement is completed within the 
window and the new messages happen to be syntacti- 
cally correct /etc/passwd entries with root access, then 
sendmail may unintentionally give unauthorized root 
access to a normal user (the attacker). 


TOCTTOU vulnerabilities are a very significant 
problem. For example, between 2000 and 2004, we 
found 20 CERT [14] advisories on TOCTTOU vulner- 
abilities. They cover a wide range of applications from 
system management tools (e.g., /bin/sh, shar, tripwire) 
to user level applications (e.g., gpm, Netscape 
browser). A similar list compiled from BUGTRAQ 
[16] mailing list is shown in Table 1. The CERT advi- 
sories affected many operating systems, including: 
Caldera, Conectiva, Debian, FreeBSD, HP-UX, Immu- 
nix, MandrakeSoft, RedHat, Sun Solaris, and SuSE. In 
11 of the CERT advisories, the attacker was able to 
gain unauthorized root access. TOCTTOU vulnerabili- 
ties are widespread and cause serious consequences. 


Table 1: Reported TOCTTOU Vulnerabilities 








Domain Application Name 
Enterprise Apache, bzip2, gzip, getmail, Imp- 
applications | webmail, procmail, openldap, 
openSSL, Kerberos, OpenOffice, 
StarOffice, CUPS, SAP, samba 
Administrative | at, diskcheck, GNU fileutils, log- 
tools watch, patchadd 
Device Esound, glint, pppd, Xinetd 
managers 
Development | make, perl, Rational ClearCase, 
tools KDE, BitKeeper, Cscope 





At the same time, TOCTTOU vulnerabilities are 
also a very challenging research problem due to their 
non-deterministic nature. They are very hard to detect 
because the occurrence of a TOCTTOU vulnerability 
requires a pair of certain system calls along the execu- 
tion path of an application combined with appropriate 
environmental conditions. So they are more elusive 
than say, a buffer overflow bug which is only a single 
point of failure. TOCTTOU vulnerabilities are also 
hard to exploit, because they are essentially race condi- 
tion errors so whether an attack can succeed relies on 
whether the attacking code is executed within the usu- 
ally narrow window of vulnerability (on the order of 
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milliseconds as shown in section 4.2). Furthermore, 
normal static program analysis tools for detecting race 
conditions cannot be applied directly, since the attack 
programs are usually unavailable until the vulnerabili- 
ties are discovered. 


The first contribution of this paper is a model-based 
approach to detecting TOCTTOU attacks in Unix-style 
operating systems. During the 10 years since the first 
systematic study of TOCTTOU problem by Bishop 
[2][3], only partial solutions have been proposed for 
some instances of the problem [5][6][13]. In this paper, 
we develop a model and list a comprehensive enumera- 
tion of TOCTTOU vulnerabilities for the Linux virtual 
file system. To the best of our knowledge, this is the 
most complete study of TOCTTOU problem so far. 


The second contribution of the paper is a systematic 
search for potential TOCTTOU vulnerabilities in Linux 
system utility programs. We implemented model-based 
software tools that are able to detect previously re- 
ported TOCTTOU vulnerabilities as well as finding 
some unknown ones (e.g., in the rpm software distribu- 
tion program, the vi/vim and emacs editors). We con- 
ducted a detailed experimental study of successfully 
exploiting these vulnerabilities and analyze the signifi- 
cant events during a TOCTTOU attack against the na- 
tive binaries of rpm and vi. By repeating the 
experiments, we also evaluated the probability of these 
events happening, as well as the success rate of these 
non-deterministic TOCTTOU attacks. These analyses 
provide a quantitatively better understanding of 
TOCTTOU attacks. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 summarizes the CUU model of TOCTTOU vul- 
nerabilities. Section 3 describes a framework that 
detects TOCTTOU vulnerabilities through monitoring 
of TOCTTOU pairs. Section 4 presents a detailed 
analysis of events during the attacks on rpm and vi, in- 
cluding a study of attack success probability. Section 5 
discusses the accuracy of the detection software tools 
and shows the measured overhead incurred by the 
tools. Section 6 summarizes related work and Section 
7 concludes the paper. 


2 The CUU Model of TOCTTOU 


2.1 Broad Definition of TOCTTOU 


A necessary condition for a TOCTTOU vulnerability to 
happen is a pair of system calls (referred to as 
“TOCTTOU pair’ in this paper) operating on the same 
disk object using a file pathname. The first system call 
(referred to as “CU-call”) establishes some precondi- 
tions about the file (e.g., the file exists, the current user 
has write privilege to the file, etc). The second system 
call (referred to as “Use-call”) operates on the file, 
based on those preconditions. In our model, the pre- 


conditions about the file can be established either ex- 
plicitly (e.g., access or stat) or implicitly (e.g., open or 
creat). Therefore, the TOCTTOU name is more re- 
strictive than our model. Our model includes the origi- 
nal check-use system call pairs [2][3], plus use-use 
pairs. For example, a program may attempt to delete a 
file (instead of checking whether a file exists) before 
creating it. Consequently, the pair <delete, create> is 
also considered a (broadly defined) TOCTTOU pair. 


2.2 An Enumeration of TOCTTOU pairs 

in Linux 

We apply this model (called CUU) to the concrete 

situation of analyzing TOCTTOU problems in Linux. 

To get a complete list of TOCTTOU pairs, we first find 

the complete CUSet (the set of CU-calls) and UseSet 

(the set of Use-Calls). We select these two sets of ker- 

nel calls from the functional specification of Linux file 

system. We started from file system calls that require a 

pathname as input, and then filtered out those that are 

unlikely to be leveraged in a TOCTTOU attack. For 
example, swapon does not follow symbolic links so it 
is not included in the UseSet (Here we assume that all 

TOCTTOU attacks based on swapon are symbolic link 

kind attack). Finally we got the following CUSet and 

UseSet: 

e CUSet = { access, stat, open, creat, mknod, link, 
symlink, mkdir, unlink, rmdir, rename, execve, 
chmod, chown, truncate, utime, chdir, chroot, 
pivot_root, mount } 

e UseSet = { creat, mknod, mkdir, rename, link, 
symlink, open, execve, chdir, chroot, pivot_root, 
mount, chmod, chown, truncate, utime } 

Although some system calls may appear unlikely can- 

didates, they have been included after careful analysis. 

For example, mknod is in UseSet because it is able to 

create a new regular file, a function that is rarely 

known. 


This classification of CUSet and UseSet is not 
structured enough for a complete analysis because 
some CU-calls and Use-calls are semantically unre- 
lated. For example, <creat, chdir> is not a meaningful 
pair because creat creates a regular file while chdir 
expects a directory as argument. So we need to subdi- 
vide CUSet and UseSet so that a TOCTTOU pair at 
least applies to the same kind of storage objects (e.g. 
regular file, directory, or link). Thus we define the fol- 
lowing sets. 


Definition 1: CreationSet contains system calls that 
create new objects in the file system. It can be further 
divided into three subsets depending on the kind of ob- 
Jects that the system call creates: 


CreationSet = FileCreationSet U LinkCreationSet U 
DirCreationSet, where 
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FileCreationSet = {creat, open, mknod, rename} 
LinkCreationSet = {link, symlink, rename} 
DirCreationSet = {mkdir, rename} 


Definition 2: RemoveSet contains system calls that 
remove objects from the file system. It can be further 
divided into three corresponding subsets: 


RemoveSet = FileRemoveSet U LinkRemoveSet U 
DirRemoveSet, where 

FileRemoveSet = {unlink, rename} 
LinkRemoveSet = {unlink, rename} 
DirRemoveSet = {rmdir, rename} 


Definition 3: NormalUseSet contains system calls 
which work on existing storage objects and do not re- 
move them. We subdivide them into two sets: 


NormalUseSet = FileNormalUseSet U DirNormalUse- 
Set, where 

FileNormalUseSet = {chmod, chown, truncate, 
utime, open, execve} 

DirNormalUseSet = {chmod, chown, utime, mount, 
chdir, chroot, pivot_root} 


Definition 4: CheckSet contains the system calls 
that establish preconditions about a file pathname ex- 
plicitly. 


CheckSet = {stat, access} 


Using the above definitions, we divide the CUSet 
and UseSet into subsets: 


CUSet = CheckSet U CreationSet U RemoveSet U 
NormalUseSet 
UseSet = CreationSet U NormalUseSet 


Based on the precondition established by the CU- 
call, we can divide the TOCTTOU pairs into two 
groups: Group | creates a new object and Group 2 op- 
erates on an existing object. We say that TOCTTOU 
vulnerabilities are not due to bad programming prac- 
tices, since in Group | the CU-call establishes the pre- 
condition that the file pathname does not exist and in 
Group 2 the CU-call establishes the precondition that 
the file pathname exists. 


Group | preconditions can be established either ex- 
plicitly by CU-calls in the CheckSet, or implicitly by 
CU-calls in the RemoveSet. These are followed by 
Use-calls in a CreationSet of the corresponding type, 
e.g., the creation of a directory is only paired with a 
system call on a directory. 


Group | = (CheckSet x CreationSet) U(FileRemoveSet 
x FileCreationSet) U (LinkRemoveSet x LinkCrea- 
tionSet) U (DirRemoveSet x DirCreationSet). 


Group 2 preconditions can be established by CU- 
calls in the CheckSet, or by CU-calls in the CreationSet 
(a file/directory/link exists after it is created), or by 
CU-calls in the NormalUseSet. These are followed by 
corresponding Use-calls. The link-related calls are 
paired with both FileNormalUseSet and DirNor- 
malUseSet because a link can point to either a regular 
file or a directory. 


Group 2 = (CheckSet x NormalUseSet) U (FileCrea- 
tionSet x FileNormalUseSet) U (DirCreationSet x 
DirNormalUseSet) U (LinkCreationSet x FileNor- 
malUseSet) U (LinkCreationSet x DirNormalUseSet) 
U (FileNormalUseSet x FileNormalUseSet) U (Dir- 
NormalUseSet x DirNormalUseSet). 


Intuitively, Group 1 U Group 2 completes the set of 
TOCTTOU pairs. A formal proof of the completeness 
of CUU is out of the scope of this paper and is ad- 
dressed in another paper [20]. 

In summary, Table 2 shows these TOCTTOU pairs 
along two dimensions: the use of a storage object and 
whether the check was an explicit check or an implicit 
check. A total of 224 pairs have been identified using 
this table. 


Table 2: Classification of TOCTTOU Pairs 

















Use 
Create a CheckSet x FileRemoveSet x 
regular file FileCreationSet FileCreationSet 
Create adi- | CheckSet x DirRemoveSet x 
rectory DirCreationSet DirCreationSet 
Create a link | CheckSet x LinkRemoveSet x 

LinkCreationSet | LinkCreationSet 
Read/Write/ | CheckSet x (FileCreationSet x 
Execute or FileNormalUse- | FileNormalUseSet)U 
Change the Set (LinkCreationSet x 
attribute of a FileNormalUseSet)U 
regular file (FileNormalUseSet x 
FileNormalUseSet) 
Access or CheckSet x (DirCreationSet x 
change the DirNormalUse- DirNormalUseSet)U 
attribute of a | Set (LinkCreationSet x 
directory DirNormalUseSet)U 
(DirNormalUseSet x 
DirNormalUseSet) 














2.3 Known TOCTTOU Examples 


We applied our model to known TOCTTOU vulner- 
abilities and show the results in Table 3. 
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Table 3: Real world applications known to 
have TOCTTOU vulnerability 


Table 4: Directories Immune to TOCTTOU 














/bin /root /usr/dict /var/db 
/boot | /proc /usr/kerberos | /var/empty 
/dev /sbin /usr/libexec /var/ftp 
/etc /usr/bin /usr/sbin /var/lock 
/lib /usr/etc /usr/sre /var/log 
/misc | /usr/include /usr/X11R6 /var/lib 
/mnt /usr/lib /var/cache /var/run 
/opt 
































Applications TOCTTOU Classification 
pair 

BitKeeper, Cscope <stat, CheckSet x File- 

15.5, CUPS, getmail open> CreationSet 

4.2.0, glint, Kerbe- 

ros 4, openldap, 

OpenOffice 1.0.1, 

patchadd, procmail, 

samba, Xinetd 

Rational ClearCase, <stat, CheckSet x 

pppd chmod> | FileNormalUseSet 

logwatch 2.1.1 <stat, CheckSet x Dir- 
mkdir> CreationSet 

bzip2-1.0.1, gzip, <open, FileCreationSet x 

SAP chmod> FileNormalUseSet 

Mac OS X 10.4 — <open, 

launchd chown> 

Apache 1.3.26, <open, 

make open> 

StarOffice 5.2 <mkdir, DirCreationSet x 
chmod> DirNormalUseSet 











3 Model-Based TOCTTOU Detection 


3.1 Components of Practical Attacks 


An actual TOCTTOU vulnerability consists of a victim 
program containing a TOCTTOU pair (described in 
Section 2) and an attacker program trying to take ad- 
vantage of the potential race condition introduced by 
the TOCTTOU pair. The attacker program attempts to 
access or modify the file being manipulated by the vic- 
tim through shared access during the vulnerability win- 
dow between the CU-call and Use-call. For example, 
by adding a line to an unintentionally shared script file 
in the rpm attack (Section 4.2), the attacker can trick 
the victim into executing unintended code at a higher 
privilege level (root). In general, we say that a 
TOCTTOU attack is profitable if the victim is running 
at a higher level of privilege. In Unix-style OSs, this 
means the victim running as root and the attacker as 
normal user. 


An important observation is that even though the 
victim is running at a higher level of privilege, the at- 
tacker must have sufficient privileges to operate on the 
shared file attributes, e.g., creation or deletion. This 
observation narrows the scope of potential TOCTTOU 
vulnerabilities. Table 4 shows a list of directories 
owned by root in Linux. Since normal users cannot 
change the attributes or content of files in these directo- 
ries, these files are safe. 


3.2 CUU Model-Based Detection Tools 


Based on the CUU model, we designed a software 
framework and implemented software tools to detect 
actual TOCTTOU vulnerabilities in Linux. Figure 1 
shows the four components of our detection framework, 
based on dynamic monitoring of system calls made by 
sensitive applications (e.g., those that execute with root 
privileges). The first component of our framework is a 
set of plug-in Sensor code in the kernel, placed in sys- 
tem calls listed in the CUSet and UseSet (Section 2.2). 
These Sensors record the system call name and its ar- 
guments, particularly file name (full path for unique 
identification purposes). For some system calls, other 
related arguments are also recorded to assist in later 
analysis, e.g., the mode value of chmod(path, mode). 
Some environmental variables are also recorded, in- 
cluding process id, name of the application, user id, 
group id, effective user id, and effective group id. This 
information will be used in the analysis to determine if 
a TOCTTOU pair can be exploited. We do not use 
standard Linux trace facilities such as strace for two 
reasons: First, strace does not output full pathname for 
files referred to using relative pathnames; Second, 
strace does not give enough environmental information 
such as effective user id. 


The Sensors component also carries out a prelimi- 
nary filtering of their log. Specifically, they identify the 
system calls on files under the system directories listed 
in Table 4 and filter them out, since those files are im- 
mune to TOCTTOU attacks. After this filter, remain- 
ing potentially vulnerable system calls are recorded in 
a circular FIFO ring buffer by printk. 


The second component of our framework is the 
Collector, which periodically empties the ring buffer 
(before it fills up). The current implementation of the 
Collector is a Linux daemon that transforms the log 
records into an XML format and writes the output to a 
log file for both online and offline analysis. 


The third component of our framework is the Ana- 
lyzer, which looks for TOCTTOU pairs (listed in Table 
2) that refer to the same file pathname. For offline 
analysis, this correlation is currently done using XSLT 
(eXtensible Stylesheet Language Transformations) 
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templates. This analysis proceeds in several rounds as 
follows. 


Round 1: First, the Analyzer sorts the log records 
by file name, grouping its operation records such as the 
names and locations (sequence numbers) of system 
calls. 

Round 2: Second, system calls on each file are 
paired to facilitate the matching of TOCTTOU pairs. 

Round 3: Third, system call pairs are compared to 
the list in Table 2. When a TOCTTOU pair is found, an 
XSLT template is generated to extract the correspond- 
ing log records from the original log file. 

Round 4: Fourth, the log records related to 
TOCTTOU pairs found are extracted into a new file for 
further inspection. 





User Applications 


Kernel 
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Sensor “PY Filter 
Figure 1: Framework for TOCTTOU Detec- 
tion 


The fourth component of our framework is the In- 
spector, which identifies the actual TOCTTOU vulner- 
ability in the program being monitored. The Inspector 
links the TOCTTOU pair with associated environ- 
mental information, including file pathname, related 
arguments, process id, program name, user id, group id, 
effective user id, and effective group id. The Inspector 
decides whether an actual exploitation can occur. 


For each TOCTTOU pair, the Inspector does the 
following steps: 


e Check the arguments of the calls to see if these 
calls can be profitable to an attacker. For example, 


if the Use-Call is chmod, then a value of 0666 for 
the mode argument falls into this category because 
this chmod can be used to make /etc/passwd 
world-writable. On the other hand, a mode value of 
0600 is not profitable because it will not give the 
attacker any permission on a file that he/she does 
not own. In this case the TOCTTOU pair in ques- 
tion is not a TOCTTOU vulnerability. 


e Check the file pathname. For the chmod example, 
if the file is stored under a directory writable by an 
ordinary user, like his/her home directory, then 
continue to the next step; otherwise the 
TOCTTOU pair is not a TOCTTOU vulnerability. 


e Check the effective user id. Continuing with the 
chmod example, if the effective user id is 0 (root), 
then report this TOCTTOU pair as a vulnerability; 
otherwise, the TOCTTOU pair is not a vulnerabil- 
ity. 

It should be noted that the steps described above give 
only an outline of the Inspection process based on one 
attack scenario for one particular TOCTTOU pair. For 
different TOCTTOU pair and different attack scenario, 
the details of these checks can be different. For exam- 
ple, the same TOCTTOU pair as the above with a mode 
value of 0644 and the same other conditions is also 
considered a vulnerability because it can be exploited 
to make /etc/shadow readable by an attacker. Thus the 
Inspector requires a template (or signature) for each 
kind of attack scenario. Table 5 shows the set of tem- 
plates used by the current implementation of the In- 
spector. For brevity, this table does not show the file 
pathname and effective user id which are checked in 
every template. This set may be expanded as new at- 
tack scenarios are found. 


Table 5: Templates used in the Inspector 























Use-Call | Arguments to | Sample attack scenarios 
check 
chmod | mode Gain unauthorized ac- 
cess rights to /etc/passwd 
chown | owner, group | Change the ownership of 
/etc/passwd 
chroot Access information un- 
der a restricted directory 
execve Run arbitrary code 
open mode, flag Mislead privileged pro- 
grams to do things for 
the attacker, or steal sen- 
sitive information 
truncate | length Erase the content of 


/etc/passwd 
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4 Analysis of Real TOCTTOU Attacks 
4.1 Experimental Setup 


We applied our detection framework and tools to find 
previously unreported TOCTTOU vulnerabilities in 
Linux. Although the CUU model describes all the 
TOCTTOU pairs in Linux file systems, it is impractical 
to test all the execution paths of all the system software 
(or even a single program of any complexity). Our in- 
tent is to learn as much as possible about real 
TOCTTOU vulnerabilities through a detailed analysis. 
The experiments show that significant weaknesses can 
be found relatively easily using our framework and 
tools. 


From the discussion in Section 3.1, we focus our at- 
tention on system software programs that use file sys- 
tem (outside the directories listed in Table 4) as a root. 
Each program chosen is downloaded, installed, config- 
ured, and deployed. Furthermore, we also build a test- 
ing environment which includes the design and 
generation of a representative workload for each appli- 
cation, plus the analysis of TOCTTOU pairs observed. 
Although this is a laborious process that requires high 
expertise, one could imagine incorporating such testing 
environments into the software release of system pro- 
grams, facilitating future evaluations and experiments. 


Our tools were implemented on Red Hat 9 Linux 
(kernel 2.4.20) to find TOCTTOU vulnerabilities in 
about 130 commonly used utility programs. The script- 
based experiments consist of about 400 lines of shell 
script for 70 programs in /bin and /sbin. This script 
takes about 270 seconds to gather approximately 310K 
bytes of system call and event information. The other 
60 programs were run manually using an interactive 
interface. From this sample of Linux system utilities, 
we found 5 potential TOCTTOU vulnerabilities (see 
Table 6). 


The experiments were run on an Intel P4 (2.26GHz) 
laptop with 256M memory. The Collector produces an 
event log at the rate of 650 bytes/sec when the system 
is idle (only background tasks such as daemons are 
running), 11KB/sec during the peak time a large appli- 
cation such as OpenOffice is started, and 2KB/sec on 
average. The Analyzer processes the log at the speed of 
4KB/sec. 


From the list in Table 6, we wrote simple attack 
programs that confirmed the TOCTTOU vulnerabilities 
in rpm, emacs and vi. We discuss the attack on rpm 
and vi in detail (Sections 4.2 and 4.3, respectively), and 
outline the others in Section 4.4. 


4.2 rpm 4.2 Temp File Vulnerability 


rpm is a popular software management tool for install- 


Table 6: Potential TOCTTOU Vulnerabilities 




















Application | TOCTTOU errors | Possible exploit 
vi <open, chown> | Changing the 
owner of 
/etc/passwd to 
an ordinary user 
rpm <open, open> Running arbi- 
trary command 
emacs <open,chmod> Making 
/etc/shadow 
readable by an 
ordinary user 
gedit <rename, chown> | Changing the 
owner of 
/etc/passwd to 
an ordinary user 
esd <mkdir, chmod> | Gaining full ac- 
(Enlight- cess to another 
ened Sound user’s home di- 
Daemon) rectory 











ing, uninstalling, verifying, querying, and updating 
software packages in Linux. When rpm installs or re- 
moves a software package, it creates a temporary script 
file in directories such as /var/tmp or /var/local/tmp. 
This shell script is used to install or remove help 
documentation of the software package. Since the ac- 
cess mode of this file is set to 666 (world-writable), an 
attacker can insert arbitrary commands into this script. 
Given the privileges required for installing software 
(usually root), this is a significant vulnerability. The 
TOCTTOU pair involved is <open, open>: the first 
open creates the script file for writing the script; and 
the second open is called in a child process to read and 
execute the script. 


Table 7: Baseline vulnerability of rpm 



































Package Install (rpm —1) Uninstall (rpm —e) 
Operation | Average | Stdev | Average | Stdev 
t (psec) 125,188 9,930 | 110,571 10,961 
Vv (usec) 5,053 20 4,218 102 

vit 4.1% --- 3.8% --- 
4.2.1 Baseline Analysis of rpm 


In our evaluation of the TOCTTOU vulnerability in 
rpm, we start by measuring the total running time of 
rpm (denoted by f) and the window of vulnerability 
(the time interval between the two opens, denoted by 
v). We ran rpm (as root) 100 times, alternatively in- 
stalling and uninstalling a package named sharutils- 
4.2.1-14.i386.rpm, and measured ¢ and v for each invo- 
cation. From Table 7 we can see that the window of 
vulnerability is relatively narrow (less than 5%), since 
the two opens are separated only by a few millisec- 
onds. 
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4.2.2. An Experiment to Exploit rpm 

The second part of our evaluation is to measure the ef- 
fectiveness of an attack trying to exploit this apparently 
small window of vulnerability. This experiment runs a 
user-level attack process in a loop. It constantly checks 
for the existence of a file name with the prefix 
“/var/tmp/rpm-tmp”. A victim process (rpm run by 
root) installs a software package and creates a script 
file of that name. Note that rpm inserts a random suf- 
fix as protection against direct guessing, but a directory 
listing command bypasses the need to guess the full 
pathname. If a file name of the expected prefix ap- 
pears, the attacker appends the command “chown at- 
tacker:attacker /etc/passwd” to it. If the append 
happens during the window of vulnerability, then the 
child process of rpm will execute the script and the in- 
serted command line, making the attacker the owner of 
/etc/passwd. When rpm finishes, the test program 
checks whether the attacker has become the owner of 
/etc/passwd. 


Due to the non-deterministic nature of these ex- 
periments, we ran the experiment 100 times in a batch. 
After running several batches, we found a surprisingly 
high average number of 85 successful attacks per 
batch, considering the apparently narrow window of 
vulnerability shown in Table 7. 





rpm creates 

rpm-tmp.49755; 
vulnerability 

begins 












rpm-tmp.49755 


4.2.3 Event Analysis of rpm Exploit 

To fully understand what happened during the 
TOCTTOU attack, we analyze the important system 
events during the experiment. Figure 2 shows the 
events in a successful exploit of rpm. In Figure 2, the 
dark (upper) line shows the events of the rpm process, 
and the lower line shows the events of the attacker 
process. The attacker process stays in a loop looking 
for file names of interest. When the rpm process cre- 
ates the file (just before the 200 msec clock tick), the 
attacker detects it and appends the chown line to the 
temporary script and goes back to the loop. 


The two timelines show that even though the CPU 
consumption during the window of vulnerability is 
relatively small, the rpm process causes interrupts that 
lengthen the window, represented by dotted upper line. 
Specifically, there are at least two scheduling actions 
within the rpm vulnerability window: rpm creates a 
new process to execute bash, which creates another 
new process to execute an external executable file 
(/sbin/install-info). Each process creation causes rpm 
to yield CPU to the scheduler. Figure 2 shows that the 
attacker process is scheduled as a result and the attack 
succeeds. Consequently, the two scheduling actions 
created by rpm make the attack more likely to succeed 
because rpm yields the CPU in the window of vulner- 
ability. 















bash reads 
rpm-tmp.49755 





bash reads 


append to rpm- 
tmp.49755 

















rpm = rpmvulnerability window attacker attack 
~~ Ee == > 
0 50 100 150 200 250 300 350 


Time (milliseconds) 


Figure 2: Event Analysis of rpm Exploit 
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In our experiments, we also found another reason 
more attacks succeed than indicated by the short win- 
dow of vulnerability. Specifically, we observed that in 
some cases the appending to the script file by the at- 
tacker happened after the second open of rpm (outside 
the window), but the attack still succeeds. In these 
cases, we believe that append started after bash opened 
the script file (the second open of rpm), but it finished 
before bash reached the end of the script. Since bash 
interprets the script line by line, there is a good chance 
of executing the newly appended line. These two ex- 
planations (CPU yielding and slow interpretation of the 
script) help explain the lengthening of the window of 
vulnerability and the high attack success rate of 85%. 


4.3 vi 6.1 Vulnerability 


The Unix “visual editor” vi is a widely used text editor 
in many UNIX-style environments. For example, Red 
Hat Linux distribution includes vi 6.1. Using our tools, 
we found potential TOCTTOU vulnerabilities in vi 6.1. 
Specifically, if vi is run by root to edit a file owned by 
a normal user, then the normal user may become the 
owner of sensitive files such as /etc/passwd. 


The problem can be summarized as follows. When 
vi saves the file being edited, it first renames the origi- 
nal file as a backup, then creates a new file with the 
original name. The new file is closed after all the con- 
tent in the edit buffer is written. If vi is running as root, 
the initial owner and group of this new file is root, so vi 
needs to change the owner and group of the new file to 
its original owner and group. This forms an <open, 
chown> window of vulnerability every time vi saves 
the file. During this window, if the file name can be 
changed to a link to /etc/passwd, then vi can be tricked 
into changing the ownership of /etc/passwd to the nor- 
mal user. 


4.3.1 Baseline Analysis of vi 

Using the same method of the rpm study, we measured 
the percentage of time when wi is running in its vulner- 
ability window as it saves the file being edited. In vi, 
this depends on the edited file size. In our experi- 
ments, we bypass the user typing time to avoid the 
variations caused by human participation. 

We define the save window ¢ as the time vi spends 
in processing one “save” command, and the vulnerabil- 
ity window v during which TOCTTOU attack may 
happen. We measured 60 consecutive “saves” of the 
file for ¢, and timestamp the open and chown system 
calls for v. Since the “save” time of a file depends on 
the file size, we did a set of experiments on different 
file sizes. Figure 4 shows the time required for a 
“save” command for files of sizes from 100KB to 
10MB. We found a per file fixed cost that takes about 
14msec for the small (10OKB) file and an incremental 
cost of 9msec/MB (for files of size up to 1OMB). 


Since chown happens after the file is completed, 
the window of vulnerability v follows approximately 
the same incremental growth of 9msec/MB (see Figure 
4). Figure 3 shows the window of vulnerability to be 
relatively long compared to the total “save” time. It 
gradually grows to about 80% of the “save” total 
elapsed time for 1OMB files. This experiment tells us 
that vi is more vulnerable when the file being edited is 
larger. For a small file (1OOKB size) the window of 
vulnerability is still about 5% of the “save” time. 


100.00% 
80.00% 
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Figure 3: Window of Vulnerability Divided by 
Total Save Time, as a Function of File Size 
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Figure 4: Vulnerability and Save Window Sizes 
of vi 


4.3.2 An Experiment to Exploit vi 

Unlike a batch program such as rpm, which is easily 
mun from a script, vi is designed for interactive use by 
humans. To eliminate the influence of human “think 
time” in the experiments, we wrote another program to 
interact with vi by sending it commands that simulate 
human typing. This reduces the run-time and the win- 
dow of vulnerability to minimum. The experiment 
mns a vi (as root) editing a file owned by the attacker 
in the attacker’s home directory. The editing consists 
of either appending or deleting a line from the file and 
the experiment ends with vi exiting. 
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The attack consists of a tight loop constantly check- 
ing (by stat-ing) whether the owner of the file has be- 
come root, which signifies the start of the window of 
vulnerability. Once this happens, the attacker replaces 
the file with a symbolic link to /etc/passwd (as shown 
in Figure 7). When vi exits, it should change the own- 
ership of /etc/passwd to the attacker. The attacker pro- 
gram checks for this ownership change. If wi finishes 
and /etc/passwd is still owned by root, the attack fails. 

Contrary to the surprisingly high probability of suc- 
cess in the rpm case, we found a relatively low prob- 
ability of success in the vi case (see Figure 5 and 
Figure 6), despite a relatively wide window of vulner- 
ability. This leads to a more careful analysis of the 
system events during the attack. 


4.3.3 Event Analysis of vi Exploit 
Although the window of vulnerability may be wide, an 
attack will succeed only when: 


1. vi has called open to create the new file, 

2. vi has not called chown, 

3. vi relinquishes CPU, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
and the attacker is scheduled to run, and 

4. the attacker process finishes the file redirection 
during this run. 

The first two conditions have been studied in the 
baseline experiment. The fourth condition depends on 
the implementation of the attacker program. For ex- 
ample, if the attacker program is written in C instead of 
shell script, it will be less likely to be interrupted. 

The third condition is the least predictable. In our 
experiments, we have found several reasons for vi to 
relinquish CPU. First, vi may suspend itself to wait for 
I/O. This is likely since the window of vulnerability 
includes the writing of the content of the file, which 
may result in disk operations. Second, vi may use up its 
CPU slice. Third, vi may be preempted by higher prior- 
ity processes such as ntpd, kswapd, and bdflush kernel 
threads. Even after wi relinquishes CPU, the second 
part of the condition (that the attacker process is sched- 
uled to run) still depends on other processes not being 
ready to run. 

This analysis illustrates the highly non- 
deterministic nature of a TOCTTOU attack. To 
achieve a statistically meaningful evaluation, we repeat 
the experiments and compute the probability of attack 
success. To make the experimental results reproduci- 
ble, we eliminated all the confounding factors that we 
have identified. For example, in each round of experi- 
ments, we ran vi at least 50 times, each time on a dif- 
ferent file, to minimize file caching effects. We also 
observed memory allocation problems after large files 


have been used. To relieve memory pressure, we 
added a 2-second delay between successive vi invoca- 
tions. 


Figure 5 shows the success rate for file sizes rang- 
ing from 100KB to 1MB averaged over 500 rounds. 
We see that for small files, there is a rough correlation 
between the size of window of vulnerability and suc- 
cess rate. Although not strictly linear, the larger the 
file being edited, the larger is the probability of suc- 
cessfully attacking vi. 

Figure 6 shows the results for file sizes ranging 
from 2MB to 4MB, with a stepping size of 20KB, av- 
eraged over 100 rounds. Unlike the dominantly in- 
creasing success rate for small file sizes, we found 
apparently random fluctuations on success rates be- 
tween file sizes of 2MB and 3MB, probably due to race 
conditions. For example, files of size 2MB have suc- 
cess rate of 4%, which is lower than the 8% success 
rate of file size 500KB in Figure 5. The growing suc- 
cess trend resumes after files become larger than 3MB. 
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Figure 5: Success Rate of Attacking vi (small 
files) 
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Figure 6: Success Rates of Attacking vi (large 
files) 
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Figure 7: Event Analysis of the vi Exploit 
4.4. Other Vulnerabilities TOCTTOU vulnerability has been reported in 


In our experiments, we identified 5 TOCTTOU pairs 
(see Table 6) and confirmed 3 of them through direct 
attacks (rpm, vi, and emacs). Due to its similarity to the 
vi experiments (Section 4.3), the analysis of the attack 
of emacs is omitted here. 


We also tried to attack gedit, the fourth vulnerabil- 
ity discovered, but we found a very low probability of 
successful attack. Like vi, gedit becomes vulnerable 
when it saves the file being edited. Unlike vi, gedit 
writes to a temporary scratch file, then renames the 
scratch file to the original file name, and calls chown. 
Thus the window of vulnerability is between the re- 
name and the directly following chown, a very short 
time that reduces the probability of successful attack. 
A full analysis of gedit experiments is beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

The fifth vulnerability is the Enlightened Sound 
Daemon (esd), which creates a directory /tmp/.esd then 
changes the access mode of this directory to 777, giv- 
ing full permissions (read/write/execute) to all users. 
Besides, this directory is under /tmp, a place where any 
user can create files or directories. So a possible attack 
is to create a symbolic link /tmp/.esd before the mkdir 
call of esd and let the link point to some directories 
owned by the running user (such as his/her home direc- 
tory). If esd does not check whether its mkdir call suc- 
ceeds, then it will change the access mode of the 
running user’s home directory to 777. Then an attacker 
has full access to the running user’s home directory. 
We postponed our experiments on esd since this 


BUGTRAQ [17]. 


Overall, we consider the CUU model-based detec- 
tion framework to be a success. With a modest number 
of experiments, we confirmed known TOCTTOU vul- 
nerabilities and found several previously unreported 
ones. However, this offline analysis only covers the 
execution paths exercised by the workloads, so it can- 
not guarantee the absence of TOCTTOU vulnerabilities 
when none is reported. 


In this paper, our research focuses on the scheduling 
aspects of TOCTTOU attacks in uniprocessor environ- 
ments. Multiprocessors, hyper-threaded uniprocessors, 
or multi-core processors are beyond the scope of this 
paper and subject of ongoing research. 


5 Evaluation of Detection Method 


5.1 Discussion of False Negatives 


As mentioned in Section 4.1, our tools are not designed 
for exhaustive testing. While we attempted to generate 
representative workloads for the 130 programs tested, 
We cannot guarantee coverage of all execution paths. 
The coverage problem may be alleviated by improve- 
ments in the testing technology and documentation. 


More fundamentally, the CUU-Model covers pairs 
of file system calls, assuming that a precondition is es- 
tablished by the CU-call before the Use-call relies on it. 
In programs where preconditions are not explicitly es- 
tablished (a bad programming practice), e.g., a program 
creates a temporary file under a known name without 
first stat-ing the existence of the file, exploits may 
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happen outside the CUU model. The problem of com- 
plex interactions among more than a pair of system 
calls is an open research question. (Currently, there are 
no known examples of such complex vulnerabilities.) 


5.2 Discussion of False Positives 


Tool-based detection of vulnerabilities typically does 
not achieve 100% precision. The framework described 
in Section 3 is no exception. There are some technical 
sources of false positives: 


1. Incomplete knowledge of search space: The list of 
immune directories (Table 4) is not complete be- 
cause of the dynamic changes to system state (e.g. 
newly created root-owned directories under 
/usr/local), which leads to false positives. 

2. Artifacts of test environment: If the test cases 
themselves uses /tmp or the home directory of an 
ordinary user, our tools have to report related 
TOCTTOU pairs, which are false positives. For 
example, the initial test case for cpio uses a tempo- 
rary directory /tmp/cpio, so the tools reported a 
<stat, chdir> on this directory. 

3. Coincidental events: Because our tools do system- 
wide monitoring, they capture file system calls 
made by every process. Sometimes two unrelated 
processes happen to make system calls on the same 
file that appear to be a TOCTTOU pair. 

4. Incomplete knowledge of application domain: Not 
every TOCTTOU pair is profitably exploitable. 
For example, the application rpm invoked by “-- 
addsign” option contains a <stat, open> pair, 
which can open any file in the system for reading, 
such as /etc/shadow. However, rpm can not proc- 
ess /etc/shadow because it is not in the format rec- 
ognizable by rpm. So it is unlikely that this pair 
can be exploited to undermine a system. 

By improving the kernel filter (source 1), re-designing 

test cases (source 2), and reducing concurrent activities 

(source 3), we reduced the false positive of our tools; 

for example, in one experiment testing 33 Linux pro- 

grams under /bin, the false positive rate fell from 75% 

to 27%. However, source 4 is hard to remove due to 

the differences among application domains. 


5.3 Overhead Measurements 


To evaluate the overhead of our detection framework, 
we ran a variant of the Andrew benchmark [9]. The 
benchmark consists of five stages. First, it uses mkdir 
to recursively create 110 directories. Second it copies 
744 files with a total size of 12MB. Third, it stats 1715 
files and directories. Fourth, it greps (scan through) 
these files and directories, reading a total amount of 
26M bytes. Fifth, it does a compilation of around 150 
source files. For every stage, the total running time is 
calculated and recorded. We run this benchmark for 20 
rounds and get the average. To mitigate the interference 


from other processes during the run, we start Red Hat 
in single-user mode (without X window system and 
daemon processes such as apmd, crond, cardmgr, sys- 
logd, gpm, cups and sendmail). To get an estimation of 
the overhead of our system, we run this experiment on 
a Linux box without modifications to get the baseline 
results, and then a Linux box with our monitoring tools 
(without the Analyzer and the Inspector which are used 
offline). For the latter case, we ran the experiment un- 
der two different directories to see the influence of file 
pathname to the overhead. The total running time of 
these five stages for the experiments is shown in Figure 
8 and Table 8. 


The results show a relatively higher overhead for 
mkdir, copy and stat when the benchmark is run under 
an ordinary user’s home directory (denoted Vulnerable 
Dir in Figure 8 and Table 8). But when the benchmark 
is run under /root (denoted Immune Dir in Figure 8 and 
Table 8), the overhead becomes much lower (dropping 
from 144% to 14% for stat). This difference shows that 
printks in the kernel and the Collector daemon process 
contribute significantly to the overhead, because the 
filter in kernel suppresses most log messages caused by 
the benchmark when it runs in a directory immune to 
TOCTTOU (Table 4), therefore the printks and Col- 
lector have much less work to do. The other source of 
overhead comes from the Sensor (including the filter 
and a query of the internal /proc file system data struc- 
ture to map a process id to the complete command line 
to assist the Inspector). However, the overhead of our 
detection tools is amortized by application workload, as 
shown for compilation. 


PostMark benchmark [11] is designed to create a 
large pool of continually changing files and to measure 
the transaction rates for a workload approximating a 
large Internet electronic mail server. Since mail server 
software such as sendmail had well known TOCTTOU 
problems, PostMark seems to be another representative 
workload to evaluate the performance overhead of our 
software tools. 


When PostMark benchmark is running, it first tests 
the speed of creating new files, and the files have vari- 
able lengths that are configurable. Then it tests the 
speed of transactions. Each transaction has a pair of 
smaller transactions, which are either read/append or 
create/delete. 


On the original Linux kernel the running time of 
this benchmark is 30 seconds. On our modified kernel, 
with all the same parameter settings, the running time is 
30.35 seconds when the experiment is run under /root 
(an immune directory), and 35 seconds when the ex- 
periment is run under a vulnerable directory. So the 
overhead is 1.17% and 16.7% for these two cases, re- 
spectively. This result also shows that the printks and 
the Collector contribute significantly to the overhead. 
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Table 8: Andrew Benchmark Results (msec) 



































Functions | Original | Modified Linux | Modified Linux 
Linux Immune Dir Vulnerable Dir 
Time |Overhead| Time |Overhead 
mkdir 2.8 3.0 4.1 
+0.06} +0.10} 7.1%] +0.05 46% 
copy 59.2 64.8 80.8 
+0.49 +2.2} 9.5%] +0.46 36% 
stat 61.1 69.4 149.3 
+0.55| +0.41 14% +3.5] 144% 
grep 543.1] 576.2 645.3 
+2.4 +5.9] 6.1% +3.7 19% 
compile 20,668 | 20,959 21,311 
+66 +90] 1.4% +195 | 3.1% 























6 Related Work 


The impression that TOCTTOU vulnerabilities are due 
to bad programming practices is probably created by 
the patches and solutions suggested in advisories and 
reports on TOCTTOU exploits from US-CERT [14], 
CIAC [15] and BUGTRAQ [16]. For example, many 
of the reported problems link temporary files to another 
file to be manipulated. Examples of TOCTTOU pairs 
are <stat, mkdir> and <stat, open>. Typical solutions 
suggested for patching these problems include: 


e Using random number to obfuscate file names. 

e = =6Replacing mktemp() with mkstemp(). 

e Using a strict umask to protect temporary directo- 
ries. 

e Dropping privileges to those of an explicitly con- 
figured user. 

e = Setting proper file/directory permissions. 

e Checking the return code of function calls. 

Although these suggestions are useful, they cannot 
detect nor prevent these exploits. CUU model provides 
a systematic approach to detection and prevention (out- 
side the scope of this paper). 

In recent years, static analysis of source code has 
been used to find bugs in systems software. Significant 
examples include: Bishop and Dilger’s prototype 
analysis tool that used pattern matching to look for 
TOCTTOU pairs [2][3]; Meta-compilation [7] using 
compiler-extensions to check conformance to system 
specific rules; RacerX [8] decoupling compilation from 
rule-checking plus inter-procedural analysis; MOPS [4] 
using model checking to verify program security prop- 
erties. These static analysis tools are limited in the de- 
tection of real TOCTTOU problems due to difficulties 
with dynamic states (e.g., file names, ownership, and 
access rights) and unavailability of attacker programs 
for race condition checking. 


Dynamic monitoring and analysis have been used to 
gain insights into a system's behavior in many different 
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Figure 8: Andrew Benchmark Results 


settings, such as file access prediction in mobile com- 
puting [18][19]. In the particular area of software secu- 
rity, dynamic monitors observe application execution to 
find software bugs. These tools can be further classified 
into dynamic online analysis tools and post mortem 
analysis tools. Eraser [12] is an online analysis tool 
that uses lockset analysis to find race conditions (un- 
synchronized access to shared variables) in a multi- 
threaded program. Calvin et al [10] proposed a post 
mortem analysis tool for security vulnerabilities (in- 
cluding TOCTTOU) related to privileged programs 
(setuid programs). However, this tool can only detect 
the result of exploiting a TOCTTOU vulnerability but 
cannot locate the error. 


In the area of general mechanisms to defend against 
TOCTTOU attacks, solutions have been proposed for 
specific TOCTTOU pairs. For example, Dean and Hu 
[6] add multiple <access, open> pairs (called strength- 
ening rounds) to reduce the probability of successful 
attack against the TOCTTOU pair <access, open>. 
RaceGuard [5] prevents the temporary file creation race 
condition in UNIX systems, specifically, the <stat, 
open> TOCTTOU pair. Tsyrklevich and Yee [13] de- 
scribed a protection mechanism (called pseudo- 
transaction) to prevent race conditions between speci- 
fied system call pairs. Although the pseudo-transaction 
mechanism is sufficiently general, their specification of 
TOCTTOU pairs was based on heuristics. The CUU 
model is a generalization of previous work watching 
for specific TOCTTOU pairs. Our work also comple- 
ments mechanisms such as pseudo-transactions by pro- 
viding a complete model (with 224 identified 
TOCTTOU pairs) to monitor all potentially dangerous 
interactions. 


7 Conclusion 


According to CERT [14] advisories and BUGTRAQ 
[16] reports, TOCTTOU problems are both numerous 
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and serious. We describe the CUU model and frame- 
work to detect TOCTTOU vulnerabilities. The model 
consists of 224 pairs of dangerous file system calls (the 
TOCTTOU pairs) and we implemented the detection 
framework for offline analysis of TOCTTOU vulner- 
abilities. The CUU model is programming language- 
independent. The software tools work without changes 
or access to application source code. 


Using offline analysis, we confirmed known 
TOCTTOU attacks such as esd [17]. Running a rela- 
tively modest set of experiments (about 130 system 
utility programs), we also found and confirmed previ- 
ously unreported TOCTTOU vulnerabilities in (the 
unmodified, original version of) rpm, emacs and vi. 


To understand better TOCTTOU vulnerabilities, we 
recorded and analyzed in detail the main events in the 
attack scenarios. These analyses support a quantitative 
evaluation of the likelihood of success for each attack 
(ranging from very unlikely in the gedit case to highly 
likely in the rpm case at 85%). This evaluation is a 
non-trivial task for non-deterministic concurrent pro- 
grams. We also measured and found modest perform- 
ance overhead of our tools by running the Andrew and 
PostMark benchmarks (a few percent additional over- 
head for application level benchmarks). 


The CUU model-based analysis of TOCTTOU vul- 
nerabilities also suggests online defense mechanisms 
similar to pseudo-transactions [13]. This is a topic of 
active research and beyond the scope of this paper. 
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Abstract 


Most desktop search systems maintain per-user indices 
to keep track of file contents. In a multi-user environ- 
ment, this is not a viable solution, because the same file 
has to be indexed many times, once for every user that 
may access the file, causing both space and performance 
problems. Having a single system-wide index for all 
users, on the other hand, allows for efficient indexing but 
requires special security mechanisms to guarantee that 
the search results do not violate any file permissions. 
We present a security model for full-text file system 
search, based on the UNIX security model, and discuss 
two possible implementations of the model. We show 
that the first implementation, based on a postprocess- 
ing approach, allows an arbitrary user to obtain infor- 
mation about the content of files for which he does not 
have read permission. The second implementation does 
not share this problem. We give an experimental perfor- 
mance evaluation for both implementations and point out 
query optimization opportunities for the second one. 


1 Introduction and Overview 


With the advent of desktop and file system search tools 
by Google, Microsoft, Apple, and others, efficient file 
system search is becoming an integral component of fu- 
ture operating systems. These search systems are able to 
deliver the response to a search query within a fraction of 
a second because they index the file system ahead of time 
and keep an index that, for every term that appears in the 
file system, contains a list of all files in which the term 
occurs and the exact positions within those files (called 
the term’s posting list). 

While indexing the file system has the obvious advan- 
tage that queries can be answered much faster from the 
index than by an exhaustive disk scan, it also has the 
obvious disadvantage that a full-text index requires sig- 
nificant disk space, sometimes more than what is avail- 


able. Therefore, it is important to keep the disk space 
consumption of the indexing system as low as possible. 
In particular, for a computer system with many users, it 
is infeasible to have an individual index for every user in 
the system. In a typical UNIX environment, for example, 
it is not unusual that about half of the file system is read- 
able by all users in the system. In such a situation, even 
a single chmod operation — making a previously private 
file readable by everybody — would trigger a large num- 
ber of index update operations if per-user indices were 
used. Similarly, due to the lack of information sharing 
among the individual per-user indices, multiple copies of 
the index information about the same file would need to 
be stored on disk, leading to a disk space consumption 
that could easily exceed that of the original file. 


We investigated different desktop search tools, by 
Google!, Microsoft?, Apple®, Yahoo*, and Copernic? ; 
and found that all but Apple’s Spotlight maintain a sep- 
arate index for every user (Google’s search tool uses a 
system-wide index, but this index may only be accessed 
by users with administrator rights, which makes the soft- 
ware unusable in multi-user environments). While this is 
an unsatisfactory solution because of the increased disk 
space consumption, it is very secure because all file ac- 
cess permissions are automatically respected. Since the 
indexing process has the same privileges as the user that 
it belongs to, security restrictions cannot be violated, and 
the index accurately resembles the user’s view of the file 
system. 

If a single system-wide index is used instead, this in- 
dex contains information about all files in the file system. 
Thus, whenever the search system processes a search 
query, care has to be taken that the results are consistent 
with the user’s view of the file system. A search result 
is obviously inconsistent with the user’s view of the file 
system if it contains files for which the user does not have 
read permission. However, there are more subtle cases 
of inconsistency. In general, we say that the result to a 
search query is inconsistent with the user’s view of the 
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file system if some aspect of it (e.g., the order in which 
matching files are returned) depends on the content of 
files that cannot be read by the user. Examples of such 
inconsistencies are discussed in section 5. 

An obvious way to address the consistency problem 
is the postprocessing approach: The same, system-wide 
index is used for all users, and every query is processed 
in the same way, regardless of which user submitted the 
query; after the query processor has computed the list of 
files matching the query, all file permissions are checked, 
and files that may not be searched by the user are re- 
moved from the final result. This approach, which is 
used by Apple’s Spotlight search system (see the Apple 
Spotlight technology brief ° for details), works well for 
Boolean queries. However, pure Boolean queries are not 
always appropriate. If the number of files in a file sys- 
tem is large, the search system has to do some sort of 
relevance ranking in order to present the most likely rel- 
evant files first and help the user find the information he 
is looking for faster. Usually, a TF/IDF-based (term fre- 
quency / inverse document frequency) algorithm is used 
to perform this relevance ranking. 

In this paper, we present a full-text search security 
model. We show that, if a TF/IDF-style ranking algo- 
rithm is used by the search system, an implementation 
of the security model must not follow the postprocessing 
approach. If it does, it produces search results that are 
inconsistent with the user’s view of the file system. The 
inconsistencies can be exploited by the user in a system- 
atical way and allow him to obtain information about the 
content of files which he is not allowed to search. While 
we do not know the exact ranking algorithm employed 
by Apple’s Spotlight, we conjecture that it is at least in 
parts based on the TF/IDF paradigm (as TF/IDF-based 
algorithms are the most popular ranking techniques in 
information retrieval systems) and therefore amenable to 
the attacks described in this paper. 

After discussing possible attacks on the postprocess- 
ing approach, we present a second approach to the in- 
consistency problem which guarantees that all search re- 
sults are consistent with the user’s view of the file system 
and which therefore does not allow a user to infer any- 
thing about the content of files which he may not search. 
This safe implementation of the file system search se- 
curity model is part of the Wumpus’ file system search 
engine. The system is freely available under the terms of 
the GNU General Public License. 

In the next two sections, we give a brief overview of 
previous work on security issues in multi-user environ- 
ments (section 2) and an introduction to basic informa- 
tion retrieval techniques (section 3). This introduction 
covers the Okapi BM25 relevance ranking function (sec- 
tion 3.2) and the structural query language GCL (section 
3.3) on which our retrieval framework and the safe im- 


plementation of the security model are based. 

In section 4, we present a general file system search 
security model and define what it means for a file to be 
searchable by a user. Section 5 discusses the first im- 
plementation of the security model, based on the post- 
processing approach described above. We show how this 
implementation can be exploited in order to obtain the to- 
tal number of files in the file system containing a certain 
term. This is done by systematically creating and delet- 
ing files, submitting search queries to the search system, 
and looking at either the relevance scores or the relative 
ranks of the files returned by the search engine. 

In section 6, we present a second implementation of 
the security model. This implementation is immune 
against the attacks described in section 5. Its perfor- 
mance is evaluated experimentally in section 7 and com- 
pared to the performance of the postprocessing approach. 
Opportunities for query optimization are discussed in 
section 8, where we show that making an almost non- 
restrictive assumption about the independence of differ- 
ent files allows us to virtually nullify the overhead of the 
security mechanisms in the search system. 


2 Related Work 


While some research has been done in the area of high- 
performance dynamic indexing [BCC94] [LZW04], 
which is also very important for file system search, the 
security problems associated with full-text search in a 
multi-user environment have not yet been studied. 

In his report on the major decisions in the design of 
Microsoft’s Tripoli search engine, Peltonen [Pel97] de- 
mands that “full text indexing must never compromise 
operating or file system security”. However, after this 
initial claim, the topic is not mentioned again in his pa- 
per. Turtle and Flood [TF95] touch the topic of text re- 
trieval in multi-user environments, but only mention the 
special memory requirements, not the security require- 
ments. 

Griffiths and Wade [GW76] and Fagin [Fag78] were 
among the first who investigated security mechanisms 
and access control in relational database systems (Sys- 
tem R). Both papers study discretionary access con- 
trol with ownership-based administration, in some sense 
similar to the UNIX file system security model [RT74] 
[Rit78]. However, their work goes far beyond UNIX in 
some aspects. For example, in their model it is possi- 
ble that a user grants the right to grant rights for file (ta- 
ble) access to other users, which is impossible in UNIX. 
Bertino et al. [BJS95] give an overview of database se- 
curity models and access control mechanisms, such as 
group authorization [WL81] and authorization revoca- 
tion [BSJ97]. 
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While our work is closely related to existing research 
in database security, most results are not applicable to 
the file system search scenario because the requirements 
of a relational database are different from those of a 
file search system and because the security model of 
the search system is rather strictly predetermined by the 
security model of the underlying file system, UNIX in 
our case, which does not allow most of the operations 
database management systems support. Furthermore, the 
optimizations discussed in section 8 cannot be realized in 
a relational database systems. 


3 Information Retrieval Basics 


In this section, we give an introduction to basic informa- 
tion retrieval techniques. We start with the index struc- 
ture used by our retrieval system (inverted files), explain 
Okapi BM25, one of the most popular relevance rank- 
ing techniques, and then present the structural query lan- 
guage GCL which can be used to express queries like 


Find all documents in which “mad” and 
“cow” occur within a distance of 3 words from 
each other. 


We also show how BM25 and GCL can be combined in 
order to compute collection term statistics on the fly. We 
chose GCL as the underlying query language because 
it offers very light-weight operators to define structural 
query constraints. 


3.1 Index Structure: Inverted Files 


Inverted files are the underlying index data structure in 
most information retrieval systems. An inverted file con- 
tains a set of inverted lists (also called posting lists). For 
each term in the index, its posting list contains the ex- 
act positions of all occurrences of this term in the text 
collection that the index refers to. 


Techniques to efficiently construct an inverted file 
from a text collection and to maintain it (1.e., apply up- 
dates, such as document insertions and deletions, to the 
index) have been discussed elsewhere [HZ03, LZW04, 
BCO05]. What is important is that the inverted index can 
be used to process search queries very efficiently. For 
every query term, its posting list is fetched from the in- 
dex, and only the query terms’ posting lists are used to 
process the query. At query time, it is not necessary to 
actually look into the files that are being searched, as all 
the necessary information is stored in the index. 


3.2 Relevance Ranking: TF/IDF and the 
Okapi BM25 Scoring Function 


Most relevance ranking functions used in today’s infor- 
mation retrieval systems are based on the vector space 
model and the TF/IDF scoring paradigm. Other tech- 
niques, such as latent semantic indexing [DDL*90] or 
Google’s pagerank [PBMW98], do exist, but cannot be 
used for file system search: 


e Latent semantic indexing is appropriate for infor- 
mation retrieval purposes, but not for the known- 
item search task associated with file system search; 
users are searching for the exact occurrence of 
query terms in files, not for semantic concepts. 


e Pagerank cannot be used because there are usually 
no cross-references between the files in a file sys- 
tem. 


Suppose a user sends a query to the search system re- 
questing certain pieces of data matching the query (files 
in our scenario, documents in traditional information re- 
trieval). The vector space model considers the query and 
all documents in the text collection (files in the file sys- 
tem) vectors in an n-dimensional vector space, where n 
is the number of different terms in the search system’s 
vocabulary (this essentially means that all terms are con- 
sidered independent). The document vectors are ranked 
by their similarity to the query vector. 

TF/IDF (term frequency, inverse document frequency) 
is one possible way to define the similarity between a 
document and the search query. It means that a docu- 
ment is more relevant if it contains more occurrences of 
a query term (has greater TF value), and that a query 
term is more important if it occurs in fewer documents 
(has greater IDF value). Many different TF/IDF scoring 
functions exist. One of the most prominent (and most 
sophisticated) is Okapi BM25 [RWJ* 94] [RWHB98]. 

A BM25 query is a set of (T, qr) pairs, where T is 
a query term and qv is T’s within-query weight. For 
example, when a user searches for “full text search” (not 
as a phrase, but as 3 individual terms), this results in the 
BM25 query 


O := {(“full’, 1), (“text’”, 1), (“search”, 1)}. 


Given a query Q and a document D, the document’s 
BM25 relevance score is: 


> 


(T,ar)€OQ 


qr: wr:dr-(1+hk) 


dp +k, -((1—b) +b- <p) 


s(D) = » Cd) 


where dv is the number of occurrences of the term T 
within D, di is the length of the document D (number 
of tokens), and avgdi is the average document length in 
the system. The free parameters are usually chosen as 
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GCL query: 


(<doc>---</doc>) > ((mad A cow) <I [3] ) 


©) 
Ne 


Operator tree: 


ye 


ye QA 


<doc> </doc> 





Figure 1: GCL query and resulting operator tree for the 
example query: Find all documents in which “mad” and 
“cow” occur within a distance of 3 words from each 
other. Leaf nodes in the operator tree correspond to post- 
ing lists in the index. 


ky = 1.2 and b = 0.75. wr is the IDF weight of the 
query term T’: 
|D| 
wr = log(—), 2 


where D is the set of all documents in the text collection 
and Dr is the set of all documents containing 7’. In our 
scenario, the documents are files, and we consequently 
denote D as F in the following sections. 

From a Boolean point of view, a BM25 query is an OR 
query. Every document that contains at least one of the 
query terms matches the query. All matching documents 
are ranked according to their BM25 score. Roughly spo- 
ken (and therefore incorrect), this ranking makes docu- 
ments containing all |Q| query terms appear at the top of 
the result list, followed by documents containing |Q| — 1 
different query terms, and so on. 


3.3 Structural Queries: The GCL Query 
Language 


The GCL (generalized concordance lists) query lan- 
guage proposed by Clarke et al. [CCB95] supports struc- 
tural queries of various types. We give a brief introduc- 
tion to the language because our safe implementation of 
the security model is based on GCL. 

GCL assumes that the entire text collection (file con- 
tents) is indexed as a continuous stream of tokens. There 
is no explicit structure in this token stream. However, 
structural components, such as files or directories, can 
be added implicitly by inserting <file> and </file> 
tags (or <dir> and </dir>) into the token stream. 


GCL query: 


(4) 
(3) 


1 
To be, or not to be, that is the question. 
L4 L_4 


() (2) 


For the given query, only the index extents (1), (2), and 
(3) are returned. (4) matches the query, but contains a 
substring that also matches the query. Thus, returning 
(4) would violate the shortest substring rule. 


Figure 2: An example GCL query and the effect of the 
shortest substring rule: Find all places where “to” and 
“be” co-occur. 


A GCL expression evaluates to a set of index extents 
(i.e., [start, end] intervals of index positions). This is 
done by first producing an operator tree from the given 
GCL expression and then repeatedly asking the root node 
of the operator tree for the next matching index extent 
after the one that was seen last, until there are no more 
such extents. 

GCL’s shortest substring paradigm demands that if 
two nested index extents satisfy a query condition, only 
the inner extent is part of the result set. This restriction 
limits the number of possible results to a query by the 
size of the text collection, whereas without it there could 
be (3) € O(n?) result extents for a text collection of size 
mn. An example of how the application of the shortest sub- 
string rule affects the result to a GCL query is shown in 
Figure 2. 

GCL operators are functions computing an output ex- 
tent list from two or more input extent lists. This compu- 
tation is performed on-demand in order to keep memory 
and CPU requirements low. The most basic type of ex- 
tent lists are posting lists. As mentioned before, posting 
lists contain all occurrences of a given term within the in- 
dexed collection. They are found at the leaves of a GCL 
operator tree and can be combined using the various GCL 
operators. 

The original GCL framework supports the following 
operators, which are only informally described here. As- 
sume F is an index extent and A and B are GCL expres- 
sions. Then: 


e EF matches (A A B) if it matches both A and B; 
e F matches (A V B) if it matches A or B; 


e £ matches (A--- B) if it has a prefix matching A 
and a suffix matching B; 
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E matches (Ab B) if it matches A and contains an 
extent /2 matching B; 


E matches (A $B) if it matches A and does not 
contain an extent matching B; 


E matches (A <) B) if it matches A and is contained 
in an extent Hz matching B; 


E matches (AB) if it matches A and is not con- 
tained in an extent matching B; 


[n] returns all extents of length n (i.e. all n-term 
sequences). 


We have augmented the original GCL framework by two 
additional operators that let us compute collection statis- 
tics: 


e #(A) returns the number of extents that match the 
expression A; 


e length(A) returns the sum of the lengths of all ex- 
tents that match A. 


Throughout this paper, we use the same notation for 
both a GCL expression and the set of index extents that 
are represented by the expression. 


3.4 BM25 and GCL 


With the two new operators introduced in section 3.3, 
GCL can be employed to calculate all TF and IDF values 
that the query processor needs during a BM25 ranking 
process. Suppose the set of all documents inside the text 
collection is given by the GCL expression 


<doc>-:--</doc>, 


denoted as documents, and and the document whose 
score is to be calculated is D. Then D’s relevance score 
1S: 

#(T <a D)-(1+k1) 





WT: ’ (3) 
a #(T ID) +h ((L—6) +b- 4p) 
where 
lo #(documents) 
ee . #((documents) > T) )’ 
dl = length(D), and 
length(documents) 
ac SS 
me #(documents) 


This is very convenient because it allows us to compute 
all collection statistics necessary to rank the search re- 
sults on the fly. Thus, integrating the necessary security 
restrictions into the GCL query processor in such a way 
that no file permissions are violated, automatically guar- 
antees consistent search results for relevance queries. We 
will use this property in section 6. 


[Towner [ group [ orters | 
Fe ee ci 


Pwiite [x | P 
Pexeous | x | x 





Figure 3: File permissions in UNIX (example). Owner 
permissions override group permissions; group permis- 
sions override others. Access is either granted or rejected 
explicitly (in the example, a member of the group would 
not be allowed to execute the file, even though everybody 
else is). 


4 A File System Search Security 
Model 


In section 1, we have used the term searchable to refer 
to a file whose content is accessible by a user through 
the search system. In this section, we give a definition of 
what it means for a file to be searchable by user. Before 
we do so, however, we have to briefly revisit the UNIX 
security model, on which our security model is based, 
and discuss the traditional UNIX search paradigm. 

The UNIX security model [RT74] [Rit78] is an 
ownership-based model with discretionary access con- 
trol that has been adopted by many operating systems. 
Every file is owned by a certain user. This user (the file 
owner) can associate the file with a certain group (a set 
of users) and grant access permissions to all members 
of that group. He can also grant access permissions to 
the group of all users in the system (others). Privileges 
granted to other users can be revoked by the owner later 
on. 

Extensions to the basic UNIX security model, such as 
access control lists [FA88], have been implemented in 
various operating systems (e.g., Windows, Linux), but 
the simple owner/group/others model is still the domi- 
nant security paradigm. 

UNIX file permissions can be represented as a 3 x 
3 matrix, as shown in Figure 3. When a user wants to 
access a file, the operating system searches from left to 
right for an applicable permission set. If the user is the 
owner of the file, the leftmost column is taken. If the user 
is not the owner, but member of the group associated with 
the file, the second column is taken. Otherwise, the third 
column is taken. This can, for instance, be used to grant 
read access to all users in the system except for those 
who belong to a certain group. 

File access privileges in UNIX fall into three different 
categories: Read, Write, and eXecute. Write permis- 
sions can be ignored for the purpose of this paper, which 
does not deal with file changes. The semantics of the 
read and execute privileges are different depending on 
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whether they are granted for a file or a directory. For 
files, 


e the read privilege entitles a user to read the contents 
of a file; 


e the execute privilege entitles a user to run the file as 
a program. 


For directories, 


e the read privilege allows a user to read the directory 
listing, which includes file names and attributes of 
all files and subdirectories within that directory; 


e the execute privilege allows a user to access files 
and subdirectories within the directory. 


In the traditional f ind/grep paradigm, a file can only 
be searched by a user if 


1. the file can be found in the file system’s directory 
tree and 


2. its content may be read by the user. 


In terms of file permissions, the first condition means that 
there has to be a path from the file system’s root direc- 
tory to the file in question, and the user needs to have 
both the read privilege and the execute privilege for ev- 
ery directory along this path, while the second condition 
requires the user to have the read privilege for the actual 
file in question. The same rules are used by slocate® 
to decide whether a matching file may be displayed to 
the user or not. 

While these rules seem to be appropriate in many sce- 
narios, they have one significant shortcoming: It is not 
possible to grant search permission for a single file with- 
out revealing information about other files in the same 
directory. In order to make a file searchable by other 
users, the owner has to give them the read privilege for 
the file’s parent directory, which reveals file names and 
attributes of all other files within the same directory. 

A possible solution to this problem is to relax the def- 
inition of searchable and only insist that there is a path 
from the file system root to the file in question such that 
the user has the execution privilege for every directory 
along this path. Unfortunately, this conflicts with the tra- 
ditional use of the read and execution privileges, in which 
this constellation is usually used to give read permission 
to all users who know the exact file name of the file in 
question (note that, even without read permission for a 
directory, a user can still access all files in it; he just can- 
not use 1s to search for them). While we think this not 
as big a problem as the make-the-whole-directory-visible 
problem above, it still is somewhat unsatisfactory. 

The only completely satisfying solution would be the 
introduction of an explicit fourth access privilege, the 


search privilege, in addition to the existing three. Since 
this is very unlikely to happen, as it would probably 
break most existing UNIX software, we base our defini- 
tion of searchable on a combination of read and execute. 
A file is searchable by a user if and only if 


1. there is a path from the root directory to the file such 
that the user has the execute privilege for all direc- 
tories along this path and 


2. the user has the read privilege for the file. 


Search permissions can be granted and revoked, just as 
any other permission types, be modifying the respective 
read and execute privileges. 

While our security model is based on the simple 
owner/group/other UNIX security model, it can easily be 
extended to other security models, such as access control 
lists, as long as the set of privileges (R, W, X) stays the 
same, because it only requires a user to have certain priv- 
ileges and does not make any assumptions about where 
these privileges come from. 

This is our basic security model. In order to fully 
implement this model, a search system must not deliver 
query results that depend on files that are not searchable 
by the user who submitted the query. Two possible im- 
plementations of the model are discussed in the follow- 
ing sections. The first implementation does not meet this 
additional requirement, while the second does. 

While our implementation of the security model is 
based on the above definition of searchability, the secu- 
rity problems we are discussing in the following sections 
are independent of this definition. They arise in any envi- 
ronment in which there are files that may not be searched 
by a given user. 

It should be noted at this point that in most UNIX file 
systems the content of a file is actually associated with 
an i-node instead of the file itself, and there can be mul- 
tiple files referring to the same i-node. This is taken into 
account by our search engine by assuming an i-node to 
be searchable if and only if there is at least one hard link 
to that i-node such that the above rules hold for the link. 


5 A First Implementation of the Se- 
curity Model and How to Exploit 
It: The Postprocessing Approach 


One possible implementation of the security model is 
based on the postprocessing approach described in sec- 
tion 1. Whenever a query is processed, system-wide term 
statistics (IDF values) are used to rank all matching files 
by decreasing similarity to the query. This is always done 
in the same way, regardless of which user sent the search 
query. After the ranking process has finished, all files 
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for which the user does not have search permission (ac- 
cording to the rules described in the previous section) are 
removed from the final list of results. 

Using system-wide statistics instead of user-specific 
data suggests itself because it allows the search system 
to precompute and store all IDF values, which, due to 
storage space requirements, is not possible for per-user 
IDF values in a multi-user environment. Precomputing 
term statistics is necessary for various query optimization 
techniques [WL93] [PZSD96]. 

In this section, we show how this approach can be ex- 
ploited to calculate (or approximate) the number of files 
that contain a given term, even if the user sending the 
query does not have read permissions for those files. De- 
pending on whether the search system returns the actual 
BM25 file scores or only a ranked list of files, without 
any scores, it is either possible to compute exact term 
statistics (if scores returned) or approximate them (if no 
scores returned). 

One might argue that revealing to an unauthorized user 
the number of files that contain a certain term is only 
a minor problem. We disagree. It is a major problem, 
and we give two example scenarios in which the ability 
to infer term statistics can have disastrous effects on file 
system security: 


e An industrial spy knows that the company he is spy- 
ing on is developing a new chemical process. He 
starts monitoring term frequencies for certain chem- 
ical compounds that are likely to be involved in the 
process. After some time, this will have given him 
enough information to tell which chemicals are ac- 
tually used in the process — without reading any 
files. 


The search system can be used as a covert channel 
to transfer information from one user account to an- 
other, circumventing security mechanisms like file 
access logging. 


Throughout this section we assume that the number of 
files in the system is sufficiently large so that the addi- 
tion of a single file does not modify the collection statis- 
tics significantly. This assumption is not necessary, but it 
simplifies the calculations. 


5.1 Exploiting BM25 Relevance Scores 


Suppose the search system uses a system-wide index and 
implements Okapi BM25 to perform relevance ranking 
on files matching a search query. After all files match- 
ing a user’s query have been ranked by BM25, all files 
that may not be searched by the user are removed from 
the list. The remaining files, along with their relevance 
scores, are presented to the user. 


We will determine the total number of files in the file 
system containing the term T™* (the “*” is used to remind 
us that this is the term we are interested in). We start by 
computing the values of the unknown parameters avgdl 
and |F| in the BM25 scoring function, as shown in equa- 
tion (1). We start with |F|, the number of files in the 
system. For this purpose, we generate two random terms 
T, and 73 that do not appear in any file. We then create 
three files F, Fh, and F3: 


e fF contains only the term T; 

e F»> consists of two occurrences of the term T»; 

e / contains only the term 73. 
Now, we send two queries to the search engine: {T>} and 
{T3}. For the former, the engine returns F and F ; for 


the latter, it returns F3. For the scores of Ff and F3, we 
know that 


(1+ ki) -log( 54) 
ye 
score(F;) 1+k.-((1—b) + a2a) 


and 


(1 + k1) - log( #1) 
aa 
Lp ha (lb) So) 


score(F3) = 
Dividing (4) by (5) results in 


score(F,) _ log (41) 


Ne 8 ee 6 
score(F3) — log(|F]) ©) 
and thus 
( score(F3) ) 
|F| = 2 scoretFsy=scoretFiy), (7) 


Now that we know ||, we proceed and compute the only 
remaining unknown, avgdl. Using equation (5), we ob- 
tain 


b 
avgdl — aL (8) 
where 
x= (1+ ky) - log(|F]) = score(F3) (0) 


score(F3) + ky 


Since now we know all parameters of the BM25 scor- 
ing function, we create a new file Fy which contains 
the term 7 that we are interested in, and submit the 
query {7*}. The search engine returns Fy along with 
score(F4). This information is used to construct the 
equation 


(1+ ky) -log( #1) 
1+ ky -((1—b) + o2q)’ 





score(F4) = (10) 
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in which |Fr-| is the only unknown. We can therefore 
easily calculate its value and after only two queries know 
the number of files containing 7”: 


Fre] = [FL (G yer, (11) 
where 
psn wa) a 
* 1+ ky, 


To avoid small changes in F and avgdl, the new file Fy 
can be created before the first query is submitted to the 
system. 

While this particular technique only works for BM25, 
similar methods can be used to obtain term statistics for 
most TF/IDF-based scoring functions. 


5.2. Exploiting BM25 Ranking Results 


An obvious countermeasure against this type of attack is 
to restrict the output a little further and not return rele- 
vance scores to the user. We now show that even if the 
response does not contain any relevance scores, it is still 
possible to compute an approximation of |F «|, or even 
its exact value, from the order in which matching files 
are returned by the query processor. The accuracy of the 
approximation obtained depends on the number of files 
Fynaz that a user may create. We assume Fingx = 2000. 

The basic observation is that most interesting terms are 
infrequent. This fact is used by the following strategy: 
After we have created a single file Fo, containing only 
the term T*, we generate a unique, random term J» and 
create 1000 files F) ... i000, each containing the term 
T2. We then submit the query {T*,72} to the search 
system. Since BM25 performs a Boolean OR to deter- 
mine the set of matching files, Fo as well as F) ... Fiooo 
match the query and are ranked according to their BM25 
score. If in the response to the query the file Fo appears 
before any of the other files (F) ... F000), we know that 
|Dr~| < 1000 and can perform a binary search, varying 
the number of files containing JT», to compute the exact 
value of |Fip«|. 

If instead Fo appears after the other files 
(F, ...F ooo), at least we know that |Fr~| > 1000. It 
might be that this information is enough evidence for 
our purpose. However, if for some reason we need a 
better approximation of |F7~|, we can achieve that, too. 

We first delete all files we have created so far. We then 
generate a second random term T3 and create 1,000 files 
(Fi... Foo), each containing the two terms T> and T3. 
We generate a third random term TY and create 999 files 
(Fioo1 --- F'{g99) each of which contains T,. We finally 
create a last file Fj that contains the two terms T* and 
Ty. 











After we have created all the files, we submit the query 
{T*,T>,T3,T4} to the search system. The relevance 








scores of the files Fj... FY o99 are: 

sear ESO Mga my + log oy )), (3) 
because F% contains T* and Ty, and 

score(F!) = C - (log( ey | ) + log( - ) yy) (14) 


(for 1 < 4 < 1000), because all the FY contain Tz and 
T3. The constant C’, which is the same for all files cre- 
ated, is the BM25 length normalization component for a 
document of length 2: 


1+ k, 





= (5) 
1+k-((1—b)+ att) 

We now subsequently delete one of the files 

Fioo1 ---F i999 at a time, starting with FYo99, until 


score(F}) > score(F{) (i.e. FQ appears before FY in 
the list of matching files). Let us assume this happens 
after d deletions. Then we know that 


IF | \F| 


] log(————— 16 
08(Te) + 8 i090 =a? Co) 
|F| 
> 2-log(—— 17 
a °8(5 500? (17) 
|F| |F| 
2. ] 18 
2 lost tesligo-a41? o® 
and thus 
— log(|Fr«|) — log(1000 — d) (19) 
> —2-log(1000) (20) 
> —log(|Fr«|) —log(1000-—d+1), (21) 
which implies 
1000? 1000? 
|S 22 
tooo-a = "8!2i999-ae1 


If |Fr~| = 11000, for example, this technique would 
give us the following bounds: 





10990 < |Fp«| < 11111. 


The relative error here is about 0.5%. Again, binary 
search can be used to reduce the number of queries nec- 
essary from 1000 to around 10. 

If it turns out that the approximation obtained is not 
good enough (e.g., if |Fr+| > 40000, we have a relative 
error of more than 2%), we repeat the process, this time 
with more than 2 terms per file. For |Fr+| = 40001 
and 3 terms per file, for instance, this would give us the 
approximation 
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Figure 4: General layout of the Wumpus search system. 
The index manager maintains multiple sub-indices, one 
for every mount point. When the query processor re- 
quests a posting list, the index manager combines sub- 
lists from all indices into one large list and passes it to 
the security manager which applies user-specific security 
restrictions. 


39556 < |Fr«| < 40057 (relative error: 0.6%) 
instead of 
40000 < |Fr«| < 41666 (relative error: 2.1%). 


Thus, we have shown a way to systematically com- 
pute a very accurate approximation of the number of files 
in the file system containing a given term. Hence, if 
the postprocessing approach is taken to implement the 
search security model, it is possible for an arbitrary user 
to obtain information about the content of files for which 
he does not have read permission — by simply looking at 
the order in which files are returned by the search engine. 


5.3 More Than Just Statistics 


The above methods can be used to calculate the number 
of files that contain a particular term. While this already 
is undesirable, the situation is much worse if the search 
system allows relevance ranking for more complicated 
queries, such as boolean queries and phrases. 

If, for instance, the search system allows phrase 
queries of arbitrary length, then it is possible to use the 
search system to obtain the whole content of a file. As- 
sume we know that a certain file contains the phrase “A 
BC”. We then try all possible terms D and and calcu- 
late the number of files which contain “A BC D” un- 
til we have found a D that gives a non-zero result. We 
then continue with the next term £. This way, it is pos- 
sible to construct the entire content of a file using a fi- 
nite number of search queries (although this might take a 


long time). A simple n-gram language model [CGHH91] 
[GS95] can be used to predict the next word and thus in- 
crease the efficiency of this method significantly. 


6 A Second Implementation of the 
Security Model: Query Integra- 
tion 


In this section, we describe how structured queries can be 
used to apply security restrictions to search results by in- 
tegrating the security restrictions into the query process- 
ing instead of applying them in a postprocessing step. 
This implementation of the file system search security 
model is part of the Wumpus search system. 

The general layout of the retrieval system is shown in 
Figure 4. A detailed description is given by [BCO5]. All 
queries (Boolean and relevance queries) are handled by 
the query processor module. In the course of process- 
ing a query, it requests posting lists from the index man- 
ager. Every posting list that is sent back to the query pro- 
cessor has to pass the security manager, which applies 
user-specific restrictions to the list. As a result, the query 
processor only sees those parts of a posting list that lie 
within files that are searchable by the user who submit- 
ted the query. Since the query processor’s response is 
solely dependent on the posting lists it sees, the results 
are guaranteed to be consistent with the user’s view of 
the file system. 

We now explain how security restrictions are applied 
within the security manager. In our implementation, ev- 
ery file in the file system is represented by an index extent 
satisfying the GCL expression 


<file>.--</file>. 


Whenever the search engine receives a query from a user 
U, the security manager is asked to compute a list Fy of 
all index extents that correspond to files whose content 
is searchable by U (using our security model’s definition 
of searchable). Fy represents the user’s view of the file 
system at the moment when the search engine received 
the query. Changes to the file system taking place while 
the query is being processed are ignored; the same list 
Fy is used to process the entire query. 

While the query is being processed, every time the 
query processor asks for a term’s posting list (denoted 
as Pr), the index manager generates Pr and passes it to 
the security manager, which produces 


PL) = (Pr <J Fy), 


the list of all occurrences of J’ within files searchable 
by U. The operator tree that results from adding these 
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GCL query: 
(<doc>--- </doc>) > ((mad A cow) <J [3] ) 


Operator tree: 


@) 


kX 


mad Fy 


<doc> Fy </doc> Fy 





Figure 5: Integrating security restrictions into the query 
processing — GCL query and resulting operator tree with 
security restrictions applied to all posting lists (GCL con- 
tainment operator “<1’’). 


security restrictions to a GCL query is shown in Figure 
5. Their effect on query results is shown in Figure 6. 

Since Pv) is all the query processor ever sees, it is 
impossible for it to produce query results that depend on 
the content of files that are not searchable by U. Using 
the equations from section 3.4, all statistics necessary to 
perform BM25 relevance ranking can be generated from 
the user-specific posting lists, making it impossible to in- 
fer system-wide term statistics from the order in which 
matching files are returned to the user. 

Because all operators in the GCL framework support 
lazy evaluation, it is not necessary to apply the security 
restrictions to the entire posting list when only a small 
portion of the list is used to process a query. This is im- 
portant for query processing performance. 

It is worth pointing out that this implementation of the 
security model has the nice property that it automatically 
supports index update operations. When a file is deleted 
from the file system, this file system change has to be 
reflected by the index immediately. Without a security 
model, every file deletion would either require an expen- 
sive physical update of the internal index structures, or 
a postprocessing step would be necessary in which all 
query results that refer to deleted files are removed from 
the final list of results [CH98]. The postprocessing ap- 
proach would have the same problems as the one de- 
scribed in section 5: It would use term statistics that do 
not reflect the user’s actual view of the file system. With 
our implementation of the security model, file deletions 
are automatically supported because the 


<file>---</file> 


extent associated with the deleted file is removed from 


the security manager’s internal representation of the file 
system. This way, it is possible to keep the index up-to- 
date at minimal cost. Updates to the actual index data, 
which are very expensive, may be delayed and applied 
in batches. A more thorough discussion of index updates 
and their connection to security mechanisms is given by 
[BCOS]. 

One drawback of our current implementation is that, 
in order to efficiently generate the list of index extents 
representing all files searchable by a given user, the secu- 
rity manager needs to keep some information about ev- 
ery indexed i-node in main memory. This information 
includes the i-nodes start and end address in the index 
address space, owner, permissions, etc. and comes to 
a total of 32 bytes per i-node. For file systems with a 
few million indexable files, this can become a problem. 
Keeping this information on disk, on the other hand, is 
not a satisfying solution, either, since it would make sub- 
second query times impossible. Unfortunately, we are 
not aware of a convincing solution to this problem. 


7 Performance Evaluation 


We evaluated the performance of both implementations 
of the security model — postprocessing and query inte- 
gration — using a text collection known as TREC4+5-CR 
(TREC disks 4 and 5 without the Congressional Record). 
This collection contains 528,155 documents, which we 
split up into 528,155 different files in 5,282 directories. 
The index for this 2-GB text collection, with full po- 
sitional information, requires about 615 MB, including 
73 MB that are consumed by the search system’s inter- 
nal representation of the directory tree, comprising file 
names for all files. The i-node table containing file ac- 
cess privileges has a total size of 16 MB and has to be 
kept in memory at all times to allow for fast query pro- 
cessing. 

As query set, we used Okapi BM25 queries that were 
created by taking the 100 topics employed in the TREC 
2003 Robust track and removing all stop words (using 
a moderately-sized set of 80 stop words). The original 
topics read like: 


Identify positive accomplishments of the Hubble 
telescope since it was launched in 1991. 


The topics were translated into queries that could by 
parsed and executed by our retrieval system: 


@rank[bm25] "<doc>". 
"positive", 


."</doc>" by 
"accomplishments", "hubble", 


"telescope", "since", "launched", "1991" 


On average, a query contained 8.7 query terms, which is 
significantly more than the 2.2 terms found in an average 
web search query [JSBS98]. Nonetheless, our system 
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File 1 (searchable) File 2 (searchable) File 3 (not searchable) File 4 (searchable) —————————————eeeeee > 
<doc> All mad cows are crazy. </doc> | <doc> All mad cows are insane. </doc> <doc> All insane cows are mad. | </doc> <doc> All demented cows are mad. </doc> 














<doc> <doc> 


<doc>--+</doc> 


</doc> 











</doc> || <doc> </doc> 


























mad A cows 






































Figure 6: Query results for two example queries (“<doc> ---</doc>” and “mad / cows”) with security restrictions 
applied. Only postings from files that are searchable by the user are considered by the query processor. 
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(b) With cache effects: All posting lists are fetched from the 
disk cache. 


Figure 7: Performance comparison — query integration using GCL operators vs. postprocessing approach. When the 
number of files searchable is small, query integration is more efficient than postprocessing because relevance scores 


for fewer documents have to be computed. 


can execute the queries in well below a second on the 
TREC4+5-CR text collection used in our experiments. 

We ran several experiments for different percentages 
of searchable files in the entire collection. This was done 
by changing the file permissions of all files in the col- 
lection between two experiments, making a random p% 
readable and the other files unreadable. This way, we are 
able to see how the relative number of files searchable by 
the user submitting the search query affects the relative 
performance of postprocessing and query integration. 

All experiments were conducted on a PC based on an 
AMD Athlon64 3500+ with 2 GB of main memory and 
a 7,200-rpm SATA hard drive. 

The results depicted in Figure 7 show that the per- 
formance of the second implementation (query integra- 
tion) is reasonably close to that of the postprocessing ap- 
proach. Depending on whether the time that is neces- 
sary to fetch the postings for the query terms from disk 
is taken into account or not, the slowdown is either 54% 
(Figure 7(a)) or 74% (Figure 7(b)) — when 100% of the 
files in the index are searchable by the user submitting 
the query. Performance figures for both the cached and 
the uncached case are given because, in a realistic envi- 
ronment, system behavior is somewhere between these 
two extremes. 

As the number of searchable files is decreased, query 
processing time drops for the query integration approach, 
since fewer documents have to be examined and fewer 


relevance scores have to be computed, but remains con- 
stant for the postprocessing approach. This is, because 
in the postprocessing approach, the only part of the 
query processing is the postprocessing, which requires 
very little time compared to running BM25 on all docu- 
ments. As a consequence, query integration is 18%/36% 
(uncached/cached) faster than postprocessing when only 
10% of the files are searchable by the user who submitted 
the query. 


8 Query Optimization 


Although our GCL-based implementation of the secu- 
rity model does not exhibit an excessively decreased per- 
formance, it is still noticeably slower than the postpro- 
cessing approach if more than 50% of the files can be 
searched by the user (22-30% slowdown when 50% of 
the files are searchable). The slowdown is caused by 
applying the security restrictions (... < Fy) not only 
to every query term but also to the document delim- 
iters (<doc> and </doc>). Obviously, in order to 
guarantee consistent query results, it is only necessary 
to apply them to either the documents (in which case 
the query BM25 function will ignore all occurrences of 
query terms that lie outside searchable documents) or 
the query terms (in which case unsearchable documents 
would not contain any query terms and therefore receive 
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File 1 (searchable) File 2 (searchable) File 3 (not searchable) File 4 (searchable) 
<doc> All mad cows are crazy. </doc> <doc> All mad cows are insane. </doc> <doc> All insane cows are mad </doc> <doc> All demented cows are mad. </doc> 
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Figure 8: Query results for two example queries (“<doc> -- 
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- </doc>” and “mad A cows”) with revised security 


restrictions applied. Even though <doc> in file 2 and </doc> in file 4 are visible to the query processor, they are not 
considered valid query results, since they are in different files. 


GCL query: 
(<doc>---</doc>) > ((mad A cow) <I [3] ) 


Operator tree: 


ae. 


yom 


©) 


fo--& 


<doc> </doc> 


co 


Yr x 
eX 


mad Cow 


—_ 
[3] fu 





Figure 9: GCL query and resulting operator tree with op- 
timized security restrictions applied to the operator tree. 


a score of 0). 

However, this optimization would be very specific to 
the type of the query (TF/IDF relevance ranking). More 
generally, we can see the equivalence of the following 
three GCL expressions: 


(EF, < Fy) > (Ey < Fy)), 
((E1 < Fy) > E2), and 
(Fy Cb Ep) <q Fu, 


where the first expression is the result of the implemen- 
tation from section 6 when run on the GCL expression 


(Ey > Ep). 


The three expressions are equivalent because if an index 
extent & is contained in another index extent E’, and 
E’ is contained in a searchable file, then EF has to be 
contained in a searchable file as well. 

If we make the (not very constrictive assumption) that 
every index extent produced by one of the GCL operators 
has to lie completely within a file searchable by the user 
that submitted the query, then we get additional equiva- 
lences: 


(21 <J Fy) A (Ey <J Fy)) = (Ey \ Ep) <J Fy), 


(Ey J Fy) V (Ey J Fy)) = 
(Ey <q Fy) tee (EF, J Fy)) = 


((E1 V Eo) <a Fu), 
((E1 +--+ Es) <4 Fy), 


and so on. Limiting the list of extents returned by a GCL 
operator to those extents that lie entirely within a single 
file conceptually means that all files are completely inde- 
pendent. This is not an unrealistic assumption, since in- 
dex update operations may be performed in an arbitrary 
order when processing events associated with changes in 
the file system. Thus, no ordering of the files in the in- 
dex can be guaranteed, which renders extents spanning 
over multiple files somewhat useless. The effect that this 
assumption has on the query results is shown in Figure 8. 

Note that if we did not make the file independence as- 
sumption, then the right-hand side of the above equiva- 
lences would be more restrictive than the left-hand side 
(in the case of “V”’, for example, the right-hand side man- 
dates that both extents lie within the same searchable file, 
whereas the left-hand side only requires that both extents 
lie within searchable files). If we make the assumption, 
then in all the cases shown above we can freely decide 
whether the security restrictions should be applied at the 
leaves of the operator tree or whether they should be 
moved up in the tree in order to achieve better query per- 
formance. 

The only GCL operator that does not allow this type 
of optimization is the contained-in operator. The GCL 
expression 


(21 <J Fy) dq (EF, <J Fy)) 
is not equivalent to 
(Ey <q Ep) < Fy, 


since in the second expression 2 can refer to something 
outside the searchable files without the security restric- 
tion operator (</Fyy) “noticing” it. This would allow a 
user to infer things about terms outside the files search- 
able by him, so we cannot move the security restrictions 
up in the operator tree in this case. 

At this point, it is not clear to us which operator 
arrangement leads to optimal query processing perfor- 
mance. Therefore, we follow the simple strategy of mov- 
ing the security restrictions as far to the top of the oper- 
ator tree as possible, as shown in Figure 9. Note that, 
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Query performance for different security restriction mechanisms 
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(a) Without cache effects: All posting lists have to be 
fetched from disk. 
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(b) With cache effects: All posting lists are fetched from the 
disk cache. 


Figure 10: Performance comparison — query integration using GCL operators (simple and optimized) vs. postprocess- 
ing approach. Time per query for the optimized integration is between 61% and 117% compared to postprocessing. 


in the figure, security restrictions are applied to the sub- 
expression “[3]” (all index extents of length 3), which, 
of course, does not make much sense, but is done by our 
implementation anyway. 

Despite the possibility of other optimization strate- 
gies leading to better performance for certain queries, the 
move-to-top strategy works very well for “flat” relevance 
queries, such as the ones we used in our experiments: 


(<doc>-::-</doc>) > (7, VT2V...V Th), 


where the T; are the query terms (remember that BM25 
performs a Boolean OR). The performance gains caused 
by moving the security restrictions to the top of the tree 
are shown in Figure 10. With optimizations, the query in- 
tegration is between 12-17% slower (100% files visible) 
and 20-39% faster (10% files visible) than the postpro- 
cessing approach. Even if most files in the file system 
are searchable by the user, this is only a minor slowdown 
that is probably acceptable, given the increased security. 


9 Conclusion 


Guided by the goal to reduce the overall index disk space 
consumption, we have investigated the security problems 
that arise if, instead of many per-user indices, a single 
system-wide index is used to process search queries from 
all users in a multi-user file system search environment. 

If the same system-wide wide is accessed by all users, 
appropriate mechanisms have to be employed in order to 
make sure that no search results violate any file permis- 
sions. Our full-text search security model specifies what 
it means for a user to have the privilege to search a file. It 
integrates into the UNIX security model and defines the 
search privilege as a combination of read and execution 
privileges. 


For one possible implementation of the security 
model, based on the postprocessing approach, we have 
demonstrated how an arbitrary user can infer the number 
of files in the file system containing a given term, without 
having read access to these files. This represents a major 
security problem. The second implementation we pre- 
sented, a query integration approach, does not share this 
problem, but may lead to a query processing slowdown 
of up to 75% in certain situations. 

We have shown that, using appropriate query opti- 
mization techniques based on certain properties of the 
structural query operators in our retrieval system, this 
slowdown can be decreased to a point at which queries 
are processed between 39% faster and 17% slower by the 
query integration than by the postprocessing approach, 
depending on what percentage of the files in the file sys- 
tem is searchable by the user. 
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Abstract 


Erasures codes, particularly those protecting against 
multiple failures in RAID disk arrays, provide a code- 
specific means for reconstruction of lost (erased) data. 
In the RAID application this is modeled as loss of strips 
so that reconstruction algorithms are usually optimized 
to reconstruct entire strips; that is, they apply only to 
highly correlated sector failures, i.e., sequential sectors 
on a lost disk. In this paper we address two more gen- 
eral problems: (1) recovery of lost data due to scattered 
or uncorrelated erasures and (2) recovery of partial (but 
sequential) data from a single lost disk (in the presence 
of any number of failures). The latter case may arise in 
the context of host IO to a partial strip on a lost disk. 
The methodology we propose for both problems is com- 
pletely general and can be applied to any erasure code, 
but is most suitable for XOR-based codes. 

For the scattered erasures, typically due to hard er- 
rors on the disk (or combinations of hard errors and 
disk loss), our methodology provides for one of two 
outcomes for the data on each lost sector. Either the 
lost data is declared unrecoverable (in the information- 
theoretic sense) or it is declared recoverable and a for- 
mula is provided for the reconstruction that depends only 
on readable sectors. In short, the methodology is both 
complete and constructive. 


1 Introduction 


XOR-based erasures codes for disk arrays model lost 
data most coarsely as loss of entire disks but more pre- 
cisely as loss of entire symbols of the code. In practice, 
a symbol typically maps to a “strip”, that is, multiple se- 
quential sectors with one bit of the symbol correspond- 
ing to one or (typically) more sectors and with each dif- 
ferent symbol residing on a different disk (this is not al- 
ways the case, but it is a common practice). The collec- 
tion of related strips is called a “stripe”. To deal with 
disk failures, each erasure code comes complete with a 
specific reconstruction algorithm that is highly depen- 
dent on the code construction. For example, the 2-fault- 
tolerant X-code [10] is constructed geometrically, with 
parity values computed along diagonal paths through the 
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data sectors. When two disks fail, the reconstruction fol- 
lows these diagonal paths, starting at some initial point; 
that is, the reconstruction is both geometrically and re- 
cursively defined. The BCP [1] code is less geometri- 
cally designed, but still has a recursive reconstruction 
algorithm. More examples are mentioned in Section 2. 


Erasures then are seen as correlated sector failures: all 
sectors in a strip are “lost” when the disk fails. However, 
increasing disk capacity together with a fairly stable bit- 
error rate implies that there is a significant probability of 
multiple uncorrelated or scattered sector errors within 
a given stripe, particularly in conjunction with one or 
more disk failures. For example, two disk losses plus a 
sector loss may occur often enough that even a two-disk 
fault tolerant code may not provide sufficient reliability. 
If all correlated and uncorrelated erasures occur within 
at most ¢ disks where t is the (disk) fault tolerance of 
the code, then one method is to simulate loss of all af- 
fected disks and rebuild according to the code-specific 
reconstruction algorithm. However, this has two draw- 
backs. First, it is clear that this can be highly ineffi- 
cient since it requires either reconstruction of “known” 
or readable data or it requires checking at each step of 
the process to see if a reconstruction is required. More 
importantly, however, this approach does not solve the 
more general problem when more than t disks have been 
affected with sector losses. In such a case, it is quite 
possible that some or all of the lost sectors can be re- 
constructed, though this is not obvious a priori from the 
erasure correcting power of the code. For example, the 
2-fault tolerant EVENODD code only claims to recover 
from two lost disks, so any additional sector loss typi- 
cally means all lost data is declared unrecoverable. In 
fact, on average, anywhere from 40-60% of the lost sec- 
tors may be recovered in this situation. 


In addition, while each erasure code provides a means 
to reconstruct entire strips (e.g., during a rebuild opera- 
tion), to our knowledge, the literature does not contain 
any methods that explicitly address the problem of re- 
constructing a partial strip of lost data; such a need may 
arise in a host read operation to a failed disk during an 
incomplete rebuild operation. Of course, the strip re- 
construction method could be applied in this case, but it 
is likely that such reconstruction will recover additional 
unnecessary lost sectors; that is, do more work than is 
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required to service the host read, thereby adversely af- 
fecting performance. (This extra work may be worth the 
performance penalty in that the additional recovered sec- 
tors can be cached or added to the rebuild log, but that 
may not always be a desirable option.) 

In this paper, we address both these problems. Our 
methodology is universal in that it can be applied to any 
erasure code of any fault tolerance. It applies to any fail- 
ure scenario from full disk to scattered sectors to com- 
binations of the two. It is based solely on the generator 
matrix for the erasure code. Consequently, a general era- 
sure code reconstruction module could implement this 
methodology and use the generator matrix as one of its 
inputs. To emphasize the point, we address the problem 
of arbitrary sector (bit) erasures for any code designed 
with a strip (symbol) erasure failure model. 

For the first problem of scattered (correlated and/or 
uncorrelated) sector loss, our methodology provides a 
mathematical guarantee: for each lost sector, either that 
sector’s data is declared as (information-theoretically) 
unrecoverable (that is, a “data loss event”) or the sec- 
tor’s data is declared recoverable and a reconstruction 
formula is generated. The reconstruction formula is a 
linear equation (XOR equation in case of XOR-based 
codes) involving known or readable data and parity sec- 
tors. In this respect, our methodology is both complete, 
constructive and universally applicable. It provides the 
best guarantee to meet the following requirement: 

User Contract: For any erasure scenario, the storage 
system shall recover any and all lost data sectors that 
the erasure code is information-theoretically capable of 
recovering. 

It should be noted that for 1-fault tolerant codes (e.g., 
RAID1, RAID4 or RAIDS), the solution to both these 
problems is quite simple and obvious. Similarly, for 
Reed-Solomon codes [9] where the symbol is mapped to 
bytes or words (not sets of sectors), the standard Reed- 
Solomon procedure addresses both problems directly as 
well. The more interesting cases then are non-Reed- 
Solomon multiple fault-tolerant codes. Such codes are 
typically XOR-based as those have the most practical 
application. Careful and complex analysis of a specific 
code may produce a solution to this problem (and to our 
second problem). However, our solutions are universal. 
It is also clear that our methods can be extended to more 
general codes (e.g., some of the non-XOR codes in [3]). 
Furthermore, this methodology can be applied not just 
for RAID controllers but any application of these types 
of erasure codes such as dRAID (distributed Redundant 
Arrangement of Independent Devices) node-based sys- 
tems. 

For the second problem of partial strip reconstruction, 
we propose a hybrid solution: combine the inherent re- 
cursive method of the erasure code for full rebuild with 


the methodology for recovering scattered sectors. We 
also propose an alternative that is in many cases equiv- 
alent to the code-specific method, better in some cases 
and universally applicable to any erasure code. 


Our methodology is based on principles of matrix the- 
ory and pseudo-inverses. Many codes (see [8, 9]) use 
full inverses to prove both that their codes have the de- 
clared fault tolerance and to provide reconstruction for- 
mulas. However, they apply it only to recover full code 
symbols, under maximal failures (where unique inverses 
exist) and not to the more general bit-within-a-symbol 
(a.k.a, sector within a strip) level that we address in this 
work. 


The paper is organized as follows. We close the intro- 
duction with some definitions. The next section contains 
a few remarks on related work. Section 3 contains a brief 
review of the concepts from linear algebra that we need, 
particularly the notion of pseudo-inverse. In Section 4 
we present a brief description of the generator matrix 
and parity check matrix for an erasure code. Section 5 
explains how we simulate scattered sector loss and how 
we determine reconstructability in addressing our first 
problem. Section 6 contains algorithms for construct- 
ing pseudo-inverse matrices. We develop our methods 
in a detailed example in Section 7. Section 8 outlines 
the hybrid method for partial strip reconstruction (our 
second problem) and includes experimental results. We 
conclude with a brief summary. 


1.1. Vocabulary 


sector: the smallest unit of IO to/from a disk (typically 
512 bytes at the disk drive, but perhaps 4KB from 
the filesystem or application layer). 

element: a fundamental unit of data or parity; this is the 
building block of the erasure code. In coding the- 
ory, this is the data that is assigned to a bit within 
a symbol. We assume for simplicity that each ele- 
ment corresponds to a single sector; the more gen- 
eral case can be derived from this case. 

stripe: a complete (connected) set of data and parity el- 
ements that are dependently related by parity com- 
putation relations. In coding theory, this is a code 
word; we use “code instance” synonymously. 

strip: a unit of storage consisting of all contiguous ele- 
ments (data, parity or both) from the same disk and 
stripe. In coding theory, this is associated with a 
code symbol. It is sometimes called a stripe unit. 
The set of strips in a code instance form a stripe. 
Typically, the strips are all of the same size (con- 
tain the same number of elements). 

array A collection of disks on which one or more in- 
stances of a RAID erasure code is implemented. 
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2 Related Work 


The two main results of this paper are (a) the application 
of pseudo-inverses of matrices to the problem of recon- 
struction of uncorrelated lost sectors and (b) a hybrid 
reconstruction that combines code-specific recursive re- 
construction methods with this matrix method to effi- 
ciently reconstruct partial strips. To our knowledge nei- 
ther of these problems has been specifically addressed in 
the literature. As remarked before, the theory of matrix 
inverses is used in the proof that some codes meet their 
declared strip (i.e., symbol) fault tolerance. For exam- 
ple, the Reed-Solomon code [8, 9] proves fault tolerance 
by solving a system of linear equations. In this case, 
the matrix inverse method is used to solve for complete 
symbols (full strips in our terminology) under maximum 
failures. In contrast, our method addresses individual 
bits in symbols (i.e., elements) for any distribution of 
erased bits (within or beyond symbol fault tolerance). 
The binary BR [3] codes have a recursive solution to 
two full strip losses; the authors provide a closed form 
solution to the recursion. For the EVENODD code [2], 
the authors give a recursion and point out that it could 
be solved explicitly. An explicit solution to the recur- 
sion is equivalent to our matrix solution in the special 
case of full strip losses (again, our method has no such 
correlation requirements). The BCP [1], ZZS [11], X- 
code [10], and RDP [4] codes all have recursive re- 
construction algorithms. The latter two (as well as the 
EVENODD code) are “geometric” and easy to visualize; 
the former are more “combinatorial” and less intuitive. 
In either case, these codes with recursive reconstruction 
algorithms are well-suited to our hybrid methodology. In 
addition, a variant of our hybrid method applies to any 
erasure codes suitable for disk arrays, with or without a 
recursive reconstruction algorithm. 


3 Binary Linear Algebra — A Review 


In this section we recall and elaborate on some basic no- 
tions from the theory of linear algebra over a binary field 
(which is assumed for all operations from now on with- 
out further comment — the theory extends easily to non- 
binary fields as well). A set of binary vectors is linearly 
independent if no subset sums modulo 2 to the zero vec- 
tor. Let G be a rectangular matrix of size N x M with 
N < M. The “row rank” of G is the maximum number 
of linearly independent row vectors. The matrix G has 
“full row rank” if the row rank equals N (the number of 
rows). A “null space” for G' is the set of all vectors that 
are orthogonal (have zero dot-product) with every row 
vector of G. This is a vector space closed under vector 
addition modulo 2. A “null space basis” is a maximal 
set of linearly independent vectors from the null space. 
If the null space basis has Q vectors, then the entire null 
space has 2° — 1 total non-zero vectors. 


We will write the null space vectors as column vec- 
tors, to make matrix multiplication simpler to write 
down, though this is not the standard convention. 

Let B be a basis for the null space of G. More pre- 
cisely, B is a matrix whose columns form a basis for the 
null space. If G has full row rank, then B has dimen- 
sions M x @ whereQ = M—N. 

Suppose G is full row rank. A “right pseudo-inverse” 
is a matrix R (of size M x N) so that 


G:-R=Iy 


where I is the N x N identity matrix. If M = N, then 
FR is the unique inverse. A right pseudo-inverse must 
exist if G has full rank and is never unique if N < M. 

More generally, let G have row rank kK < N, thena 
“partial right pseudo-inverse” (or partial pseudo-inverse) 
is a matrix R so that 


G-R=Jk 


where Jz is an N-dimensional square matrix with Iv 
ones on the diagonal, N — Kk zeros on the diagonal and 
zeros elsewhere. Note that FR is a partial pseudo-inverse 
if the product G - R has a maximal number of ones over 
all possible choices for R. If Gis full row rank then K = 
N, Jn = In and R is a (complete) pseudo-inverse. The 
matrix Jz is unique; that is, the positions of zero and 
non-zero diagonal elements are determined from G and 
are independent of the choice of R. 

Let B be a M x Q basis for the null space basis for 
G (perhaps padded with all-zero columns), and R some 
specific partial pseudo-inverse for G. As X varies over 
all binary Q x N matrices, we have 


G.(R+(B-X)) =ZJx. (1) 


so R+(B-X) runs over all partial pseudo-inverses (the 
proof of this is a simple calculation). What X does in (1) 
is add a null space vector to each of the columns of R. 
For our purposes, an optimal R would have minimum 
weight (fewer ones) in each column (that is, be the most 
sparse). In Section 6 we discuss algorithms for comput- 
ing pseudo-inverses and in Section 6.2 we discuss algo- 
rithms for finding an optimal pseudo-inverse. 

For each column of J with a zero on the diagonal, 
the corresponding column of R can be replaced with 
the all-zero column without affecting the partial pseudo- 
inverse property and in fact such an action clearly im- 
proves the weight of R. Consequently, we add this prop- 
erty to the definition of a partial pseudo-inverse. 

Strictly speaking, the term “pseudo-inverse” applies 
only to real or complex matrices and implies uniqueness 
(optimality in a metric sense). We overload the term here 
with a slightly different meaning — we allow for non- 
uniqueness and do not require optimality (most sparse). 
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In the next section we apply these notions to the prob- 
lem of reconstruction of scattered sectors in a stripe. 


4 Generator and Parity Check Matrices 


In this section we recall the erasure code notions of “gen- 
erator matrix” and “parity check matrix”. These are the 
basic structures upon which we develop our methodol- 
ogy. For a basic reference, see [7]. 

The generator matrix G of an erasure code converts 
the input “word” (incoming data) into a “code word” 
(data and parity). The parity check matrix verifies that 
the “code word” contains consistent data and parity (par- 
ity scrub). In the context of erasure codes for disk arrays, 
the generator matrix actually provides much more. 

The generator matrix is given a column block struc- 
ture: each block corresponds to a strip and each col- 
umn within a block corresponds to an element within 
the strip. If the column contains only a single 1, then the 
element contains user data. We call such a column an 
“identity column” because it is a column of an identity 
matrix. If the column contains multiple 1s, then it corre- 
sponds to an element which is the XOR sum of some set 
of user data elements; that is, the element is a parity ele- 
ment. In other words, the generator matrix specifies the 
data and parity layout on the strips, the logical ordering 
of the strips within the stripe, and the equations used to 
compute parity values. For example, the generator ma- 
trix for the EVENODD(@,5) code with prime p = 3 on 
5 disks is 


1 0/0 0/0 0/1 Of1 O 

0 1;0 0};0 0/0 1/0 1 
ga} 0j1 0)0 0/1 Ojo 1 
~ 10 0/0 170 0/0 1)1 1 
0 0\;0 0}1 Of/1 O;1 1 

0 0;0 0J0 1/0 1}1 0 


(more details on this example are given in Section 7). 

Though it is not a requirement, the generator matrix 
for disk arrays typically has an identity column for each 
user data element (so that this data is always copied to 
the element’s sectors verbatim in some strip and can then 
be read with minimal IO costs). In coding theory, a gen- 
erator matrix of this form is called “systematic”. 

Let D be a row vector of input user data values, then 
the row vector S, given by the expression 


S=D-G, (2) 


represents the data and parity elements that are stored in 
the stripe on the disks. The vector D is indexed by the 
logical addresses of the user data values (say, as viewed 
by the host). The vector S' represents the physical ad- 
dresses of the data and parity elements, both the disk 
(actually, strip, identified by the block of the generator 
matrix) and the sector addresses on the disk (element or 


offset within the strip, identified by the column within 
the block). S is also block-structured with blocks match- 
ing those of G. (See our example in Section 7.) 

If there are N data elements input into the code and Q 
parity elements computed by the code, then the genera- 
tor matrix has dimensions N x (N + Q). (Note that V 
is the total number of data elements within a stripe, not 
the number of strips; similarly, Q is the number of parity 
elements in the stripe, not the number of parity strips.) 

The “parity check matrix” H has dimensions (NV + 
@) x Q and can be derived directly from the generator 
matrix (and vice-versa). Communication channels use 
the parity check matrix to detect errors. Each column 
corresponds to a parity element. After the data and parity 
is read off the channel, the parity is XORed with the 
data as indicated by its corresponding column to produce 
a “syndrome”. If a syndrome is not zero, an error has 
occurred (either in the received parity symbol or in one 
of the dependent data symbols). For erasure codes in 
disk arrays, this is a parity consistency check (or parity 
scrub). In other words, with S = D-G as above, the test 


S-H== (3) 


is a parity consistency check. 

The parity check matrix is row blocked exactly corre- 
sponding to the column blocks of G (or S) and it can be 
arranged to contain an embedded identity matrix (cor- 
responding to the parity elements) — this is easy if G 
is systematic. The parity check matrix for the example 
generator matrix G above is 


iG 40 
i. 8 A 
10071 
0111 
t 071-4 

f#=|/9110 
1000 
0100 
0010 
0001 





In short, the generator matrix is used to compute the 
data and parity (and its layout) for storage on the disks. 
The parity check matrix can be used when all the data 
and parity are read off the disk (e.g., during parity scrub) 
to look for errors. 

If a code can tolerate t > 1 lost disks or strips, then 
G must have the property that if any t blocks of G are 
removed (or zeroed), then the resulting matrix must have 
full row rank. The parity check matrix is full column 
rank (because of the embedded identity matrix). 

Also, (3) implies that 


D-G-H=0 
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should hold for every data vector D. This means that 
G-H = 0 identically, so that each vector in H is in 
the null space of G. A simple dimensionality argument 
shows that in fact H is a basis of the null space of G. 

In addition, it should be clear that if G is systematic, 
then there exists an MZ x N matrix Ro containing an 
embedded identity matrix of size N x N so that Ro is 
a pseudo-inverse for G. Ro just picks off the embed- 
ded systematic portion of G. If G is not systematic, a 
pseudo-inverse Rp can still be constructed, but it will 
not be so simple (see Section 6.3). 


5 Simulating Scattered Sector Loss and 
Reconstruction 


In this section, we develop our theory for solving the 
first of our two problems: how to deal with uncorrelated 
sector loss. An example is given in Section 7 

We indicated above that a t-fault-tolerant code G must 
have the property that zeroing any t blocks of G should 
leave G full rank so that a complete pseudo-inverse for G’ 
must exist. This suggests that we can simulate correlated 
and/or uncorrelated sector loss by zeroing or removing 
the associated individual columns from G. It should 
be clear that certain combinations of uncorrelated sector 
losses will result in some or all data loss events (some or 
all lost sectors having unrecoverable data); other combi- 
nations may involve no data loss events. Our methodol- 
ogy will determine, in a straightforward manner, exactly 
what sectors become data loss events and for those that 
do not, will provide a reconstruction formula for the data 
from these sectors. 

Suppose we detect a set F’ of failed sectors in a stripe 
(correlated, perhaps because of disk failure, or uncor- 
related, because of medium errors, or a combination of 
these). Completely ignoring the block structure of G, 
let G be a version of a generator matrix G, with zeroed 
columns corresponding to the sectors in fF’. Suppose we 
can find a matrix R of size M x N so that 


e Risa partial pseudo-inverse of C and 
e FR has zeros in all rows that correspond to the lost 
columns of G. 


We associate the columns of R to the user data values 
in D. In Section 6 we discuss algorithms for construct- 
ing R. The following theorem contains our main theo- 
retical result: 


Theorem 1. LetG, Cs and R be as above. Any theoret- 
ically recoverable user data value corresponds to a non- 
zero column of R and the non-zero bit positions indicate 
the data and parity elements whose XOR sum equals the 
data value. As a special case, a directly readable data 
value corresponds to an identity column in R. A data 
loss event (unrecoverable data value) corresponds to an 
all-zero column of R. 


Proof. Let 9 be the vector 9 as in (2) but with zeros 
in the positions corresponding to the lost elements (the 
zeroed columns of G). Then it is clear that 


D-G=8. 
Consequently, we have 
S-R=D-G-R=D-Jx =D, 


where D is the vector D with zeros in all locations cor- 
responding to zero’s on the diagonal of J~% which also 
corresponds to the all-zero columns of R. 7 

The fact that J is uniquely determined by G means 
that any zero diagonal entry of Jx induces a zero in D; 
this corresponds to a data loss event. Any non-zero di- 
agonal entry of Jz induces a non-zero (not identically 
zero) data value in D. But the non-zero diagonal entries 
of Jz corresponds to non-zero columns of FR and the 
zero diagonal entries correspond to all-zero columns of 
RR. This proves part of the first and last statements. 

Now consider a non-zero column of R. Each non- 
zero bit in such a column selects into an XOR formula 
a data or parity element from S. Because R has zeros 
in row positions corresponding to zeroed positions in S, 
such a formula does not depend on any lost data or parity 
element. The XOR formula then indicates that a specific 
XOR sum of known data and parity elements equals the 
data value associated to that column. That is, such a 
column provides a formula for the reconstruction. This 
proves the rest of the first statement in the theorem. The 
second claim of the theorem is clear. 














We emphasize that this theorem makes no assump- 
tions about the location of the failed sectors, whether 
they are correlated, uncorrelated or some of both. Con- 
sequently, the theorem can be applied to the case of full 
disk/strip losses (highly correlated) or even to the case 
where there is a lost sector on every strip (highly uncor- 
related). It also does not depend on any special structure 
(for example geometric layout) of the erasure code. All 
the information we need is embedded within the gener- 
ator matrix. 

Recall that F is not necessarily unique and that given 
a basis for the null space of G, it is easy to construct, as 
in (1), other pseudo-inverses that satisfy the same prop- 
erties as Rin the theorem. In the next section, we discuss 
methods for constructing pseudo-inverses and bases for 
null spaces. We use the null space bases for improving 
the sparseness of the pseudo-inverse. 


6 Pseudo-inverse Constructions 


There are many possible algorithms for computing 
pseudo-inverses and null space bases. Fundamentally, 
they are equivalent though the data structures and ap- 
proaches differ somewhat. 
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From now on, we use the label B to indicate a ma- 
trix whose columns form a null space basis for some ze- 
roed matrix G, perhaps with all-zero column vectors as 
padding. Furthermore, because we are concerned only 
with uncorrelated sector loss, we ignore the block struc- 
ture of G. As a result, we can assume without loss of 
generality that the generator matrix G' has its systematic 
identity submatrix in the first NV columns, with the parity 
columns in the right most @ columns — we call this “left 
systematic”. (If not, a permutation of the columns of G 
and corresponding column positions in G, S, and $ and 
row positions of B, H and R will reduce us to this case.) 

The input to our algorithms is the original generator 
matrix G (and/or its parity check matrix H) and a list F’ 
of data or parity elements which are declared lost (un- 
readable) in the stripe. 

The output of our algorithms will be two matrices R 
and B: R is a pseudo-inverse of G (obtained from G by 
zeroing the columns of G corresponding to the elements 
in F’) and B is a basis for the null space of G, 

Our algorithms use “column operations” and/or “row 
operations” to manipulate matrices. Columns operations 
are equivalent to right multiplication by simple matrices 
(for rows, the operations are on the left). We consider 
three simplified column (or row) operations: 


e Swap: exchange two columns (or rows) 

e Sum and Replace: add column c to column d (mod- 
ulo 2) and replace column d with the sum (similarly 
for rows). 

e Zero: zero all the entries in a column (or row). 


The first two are invertible (reversible), the Zero opera- 
tion is not. 

Our preferred algorithm, called the “Column- 
Incremental” construction, can be viewed as a dynamic 
or on-line algorithm. It progressively updates data struc- 
tures as new lost sectors are detected (simulated by a 
incremental processing of the elements in Ff’). In Sec- 
tion 6.3, we outline some additional constructions in- 
cluding static or off-line algorithms. 


6.1 Column-Incremental Construction 


The algorithm presented here is an incremental algo- 
rithm. It starts with a pseudo-inverse and null space ba- 
sis for the matrix G (in the “good” state) and incremen- 
tally removes (simulates) a lost data or parity element, 
while maintaining the pseudo-inverse and null space ba- 
sis properties at each step. The algorithm is space ef- 
ficient and for most well-designed codes, has relatively 
few operations. It requires space in R only for the lost 
data elements (there is no need to provide recovery for- 
mulas for parity elements as these can be easily derived 
from the original formulas in the generator matrix — al- 
ternatively, parity columns may be added to R and so 


provide additional formulas for a parity computation that 
reflect the lost data elements). For clarity of exposition, 
our description is not optimally space efficient; we leave 
that to the expert implementor. 

The process is reversible so long as the pseudo-inverse 
has full rank; that is, at any step, it is possible to model 
reconstruction of data values for lost elements (in any 
order) and compute a new pseudo-inverse and null space 
basis equivalent to one in which the recovered elements 
were never lost. This is described in Section 6.4 

In this algorithm, column operations are performed 
on a workspace matrix. The lost data or parity elements 
index a row of R and B. 


Algorithm: Column-Incremental Construction 

1. Construct a square workspace matrix W of size 
(N + Q). In the first N columns and rows, place 
an identity matrix. In the last Q columns, place the 
parity check matrix H. Let R represent the first 
N columns and B represent the last Q columns of 
W,so W = (R| B), where initially, B = H and 

In 

R= 0}: 

2. For each lost element in the list F’, let r indicate the 
row corresponding to the lost element; perform the 
following operation: 


(a) Find any column 6 in B that has a one in row 
r. If none exists, Zero any column in R that 
has a one in row r and continue to the next lost 
element. (Note that zeroing these columns ze- 
ros the entire row r in W.) 

(b) Sum and Replace column b into every column 
cof W (both R and B portions) that has a one 
in row r. 

(c) Zero column bin B; equivalently, add column 
b to itself. Continue to the next lost element, 
until the list F has been processed. 


3. (Optional) Use the columns of B to improve the 
weight of non-trivial columns of R (corresponding 
to lost data elements processed so far). See equa- 
tion (1) and Section 6.2. 

4. Output RF (the first N columns of W) and the non- 
zero columns of B (from the last Q columns of W). 


A proof that this algorithm satisfies the required prop- 
erties can be found in the appendix of the full technical 
report [5]. We make the following observations. 

e In practice, the workspace matrices are not very 
large. For example, the EVENODD code on 8 strips 
(with prime p = 7) and 16 strips (with p = 17) con- 
sumes only 288B and 8KB, respectively. In addition, 
the operations are XOR or simple pointer operations, 
so implementation can be very efficient. On the other 
hand, the invocation of this algorithm happens in an 
error code-path, so performance is less important than 
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meeting the User Contract set forth in Section 1. 

e The runtime complexity of the algorithm (exclud- 
ing the optimizing step 3) can be bounded by O(|F| - 
M7) bit operations since at each of the |F'| steps, at 
most M ones can appear in row r and each such one 
induces M bit operations (one column operation). This 
is clearly an excessive upper bound as generally the ma- 
trices will be very sparse and only very few (typically 
O(t) or O(Q)) ones will be in each row. 

e The optimizing step 3 on R can be done either as 
given in a penultimate or post-processing step or dur- 
ing the loop after step 2c. Preferably, it is done post- 
processing as this step can be quite expensive (see Sec- 
tion 6.2). It can also be skipped; it is used to possibly 
minimize the XOR/IO costs but is not necessary to meet 
the requirements of the User Contract. 

e At step 2a, there may (most likely will) be multi- 
ple choices for the column. There is no known theory 
that provides a criterion so that the resulting F is opti- 
mal or near optimal. One heuristic (the greedy-choice) 
is to use the column in B of minimal weight, but that 
has not always precluded a post-processing step 3 in our 
experiments. However, this approach does introduce the 
optimal formula for the current lost element (though this 
may change at later rounds of the loop). 

An alternative heuristic is the following: in the algo- 
rithm, a column b of B is chosen with a one in position 
r among all such columns of B. This selected column 
is added to each of the others in B. This suggests that a 
heuristic for b is to pick the one that minimizes the to- 
tal weight of the resulting columns. In 2-fault-tolerant 
codes, there are typically at most two such columns to 
choose from, so this approach is equivalent to the one of 
minimal weight above; this is not true for higher fault- 
tolerant codes. 

e For only data elements (and systematic codes), it is 
always the case that column c = r has a 1 in position 
r (and no other 1s elsewhere) so is always acted on in 
the key step. In fact, the result for this column is that 
we replace this column by the parity column b and then 
toggle the bit off in position r. 

e We claim that after each lost element in the list 
is processed, the matrix Ff is a (partial or complete) 
pseudo-inverse for a zeroed generator matrix G that has 
exactly the columns zeroed corresponding to the set of 
elements processed so far. This is clear in the first step 
because no elements have been processed, G = G, 
the generator matrix, FR is essentially an identity matrix 
which extracts the identity portion of G and B = H is 
the parity check matrix, a.k.a. the null space basis for G. 
The fact that this holds true at every other step will be- 
come clear from the proof (see the appendix in the full 
technical report [5]). 

e We never actually write down the intermediate (or 


final) matrix G. This is all handled implicitly, and so no 
space is used for this purpose. 

e Because we perform only column operations on f, 
it is easy to see that what we are doing is perform- 
ing, in parallel, the operations needed to determine a 
reconstruction formula for all lost data elements. That 
means that one could perform this process on individ- 
ual columns as needed (e.g., to recover a single element 
on-demand). This would be fairly expensive globally be- 
cause one repeats the same search and process algorithm 
on H each time, but may be marginally quicker if only 
one column is really needed. 

e For the same reason, given the list of lost elements 
F’, one can operate only on these columns in R and ig- 
nore all other columns. In our construction, we use all 
columns because in principle, we do not know what col- 
umn is coming next (the algorithm does not care), so we 
operate on all of FR at once. 

e The algorithm can be used in an on-line fashion 
to maintain recovery formulas for lost data elements as 
they are detected in the stripe. As each new loss is 
detected, the matrices R and B get updated. If a lost 
element’s value is reconstructed, the algorithm of Sec- 
tion 6.4 may be applied to again update these matrices 
to incorporate this new information. Alternatively, the 
algorithm can be applied as an off-line algorithm and 
applied after detection of all lost elements in the stripe. 

This algorithm was a key ingredient to the results 
of [6] where it was applied to measure performance 
costs for a large variety of very different 2-fault-tolerant 
codes. 


6.2 Improving a Pseudo-inverse 


In this section we outline some approaches to im- 
plementing the optimizing step 3 in the Column- 
Incremental construction algorithm given above. As 
noted earlier, this step is not required to meet the User 
Contract stated in Section 1. 

The following algorithm provides a_ systematic 
(though potentially very expensive) approach to finding 
an optimal fF. 


Algorithm: Improve R 
1. Compute ail the null space vectors (by taking all pos- 
sible sums of subsets of the basis vectors). 
2. For each non-identity (and non-zero) column of R, 
do the following: 


(a) For each null space vector (from step 1), do 
the following: 
i. Add the null space vector to the column 
of & to generate a new formula. 
ii. If the formula generated has lower 
weight, then replace it in R. 


3. End 
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Of course, this is only practical if the null space has 
small enough basis set. If the null space basis has very 
few vectors, then this algorithm provides an exhaustive 
search solution to finding an optimal R. In general, one 
can use any subset of the full null space to find better, but 
perhaps not optimal, pseudo-inverses (in Step | above, 
compute only some subset of the null space). One sim- 
ple choice, is to use only the basis vectors themselves, 
or perhaps the basis vectors and all pairwise sums. It 
is an open mathematical question if there are better al- 
gorithms for finding the optimal F than that given here. 
However, for the extensive experiments we ran for [6], 
the difference between optimal and near optimal was 
quite minimal. 


6.3 Alternative Constructions 


There are alternative constructions that can be applied 
to computing pseudo-inverses. Among them is a Row- 
Incremental variation that is analogous to the Column- 
Incremental method described above but uses row oper- 
ations instead of column operations. Most of the steps 
are the same as for the Column-Incremental construc- 
tion. At step 2b, for each one in positions s 4 r in the 
selected column b of B, Sum and Replace row r into 
row s of B; mirror this operation in R. At step 2c zero 
row r in B and R and proceed to the next lost element. 
This algorithm has all the same properties as the column 
variation (including reversibility), but is typically more 
expensive, requiring more row operations. 


Alternatively, there are both column and row versions 
that parallel the classical algorithm for computing an in- 
verse. Namely, start with two matrices, the original gen- 
erator matrix and an (NV + Q)-identity matrix. Zero the 
columns of the generator matrix and the identity matrix 
corresponding to each lost data and parity element. Per- 
form column (or row) operations on the modified gen- 
erator matrix to convert it to column (or row) reduced 
echelon form. Parallel each of these operations on the 
identity matrix; the resulting matrix contains both the 
pseudo-inverse and null space basis. These variations 
are static, off-line constructions as they utilize the com- 
plete set of lost elements in the very first step. As before, 
the column version has marginally less computation. 


We do not give proofs for any of these constructions 
as they vary only slightly from the proof of the Column- 
Incremental construction found in the appendix of the 
full technical report [5]. The static algorithms can also 
be used to construct an initial pseudo-inverse matrix for 
the full generator matrix in the case when G is not sys- 
tematic. 


6.4 Reversing The Column Incremental 
Construction 


As mentioned, the incremental process can be used to 
start with a fully on-line stripe and, step by step, as 
medium errors are detected in the stripe, maintain a 
set of reconstruction formulas (or a declaration of non- 
reconstructability) for every data element in the stripe. 
As new medium errors are detected, the matrices are up- 
dated and new formulas are generated. 

It might be useful to reverse the process. Suppose the 
array has had some set of medium errors, but no data loss 
events and suppose a data element is reconstructed by its 
formula in R. If this reconstructed data is replaced in the 
stripe, it would be helpful to update the formulas to re- 
flect this. There are two reasons for this. First, we know 
we can replace the formula in FR by an identity column 
(we no longer need the old formula). But second, it may 
be the case that other lost elements can be reconstructed 
by better formulas that contain this newly reconstructed 
element; we should update RF to reflect this fact. 

One approach would be to use any algorithm to re- 
compute from scratch the formulas for the revised set of 
sector losses. However, the incremental algorithm sug- 
gests that we might be able to reverse the process; that 
is, to update R and B directly to reflect the fact that the 
data element has been reconstructed (e.g., its column in 
Fis replaced by an identity column). 

To fully reverse the incremental construction of the 
previous section, it must be the case that no information 
(in the information-theoretic sense) is lost through each 
step. Mathematically, this happens whenever we per- 
form a non-invertible matrix operation, i.e., that corre- 
sponds to multiplication by a non-invertible matrix. This 
occurs essentially in only one place in the construction: 
whenever we can find no vector in the null space basis 
with a one in the desired row. This corresponds exactly 
to the case where we have data loss events. 

Consequently, we have the following result: so long 
as we never encounter the data loss branch, then (in prin- 
ciple), the sequence of steps can be reversed. However, 
the algorithm we give below works even after data loss 
events, so long as the restored element has a reconstruc- 
tion formula in R, i.e., it is not itself a data loss event . 
Note that it makes little sense to consider restoring into 
the matrix an element corresponding to a data loss event 
(the theorem says that this is theoretically impossible). 

The algorithm below performs this incremental 
restoration step in the case of a (recoverable) data ele- 
ment. Section 6.4.1 discusses the parity element case. 

The input to this algorithm is a workspace matrix 
W = (R| B) (possibly) generated by the incremental 
algorithm and having the property that 


G-W = (In |0) 
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where G is the generator matrix with zeroed columns 
for each data or parity element in the set Ff’ of assumed 
lost elements (prior to a reconstruction). The other input 
is a data element index, that is, a row number r < N 
of W. The output of the algorithm is a revised ma- 
trix W so that the above formula holds with G having 
column 7 replaced by the appropriate identity column. 
The new matrix W will have an identity column in po- 
sition r. (As before, the algorithm does not track the 
changes to G directly, only implicitly.) Note that this 
process does not depend on which element is being re- 
stored from among the set of elements removed during 
the incremental phase (that is, it need not be the last el- 
ement removed). We assume that B contains enough 
all-zero columns so that it has Q columns in total. 

If the restored element is not from the set /’, then this 
algorithm has no work to do, so we assume that the lost 
element is from Ff’. 


Algorithm: Reverse Incremental Construction 
1. (Optional) For each column c in the inverse portion 
of W (first N columns) that has a one in every 
row that column r has (that is, if the AND of the 
columns c and r equals column r), do the follow- 
ing: 
(a) Sum and Replace column r into column c; 
that is, for each position of column r that has 
a one, set the corresponding value in column 
c to zero. 
(b) Set position r in column c to the value 1. 


2. Find any all-zero column 0 in the null space portion 
of W (in the last Q columns). 

3. Set position (7,7) and (r, b) in W to the value 1. 

4. Swap columns r and b of W. 

5. (Optional) Use the null space basis vectors in B of 
W to reduce the weight of any column in the in- 
verse portion R of W. 

6. Return the updated W. 


This algorithm works because it takes the reconstruc- 
tion formula for the data element and unfolds it back 
into the null space basis, then replaces the formula with 
an identity column. 

The first optional step replaces any occurrence of the 
formula for data element r in the original W by that ele- 
ment itself. In particular, it explicitly restores into other 
columns a dependence on the restored data element. In 
the process, it improves the weight of these formulas. 

This algorithm does not necessarily completely re- 
verse the incremental algorithm in that it does not nec- 
essarily produce identical matrices going backward as 
were seen going forward. However, the difference will 
always be something in the null space. 

A proof of this construction is given in the appendix 
of the full technical report [5]. 


6.4.1 Restoring parity elements 


To add a parity element back in to the matrices, we need 
to have the original parity column from the generator 
matrix G' (for the data columns, we know a priori that 
this column is an identity column so we do not need to 
keep track of this externally). Suppose that this parity is 
indexed by column c in G. 

Take this parity column and for each 1 in the column, 
sum together (modulo 2) the corresponding columns of 
Rin W and place the result in an all-zero column of B in 
W. (This is exactly what we did for a data column since 
there was only one such column!) Replace the zero in 
position c of this new column by 1. Replace column c of 
Go by this parity column (restore it). (Again, this is ex- 
actly what we did for a restored data column, except we 
also had to set the (r, 7) position in the inverse portion of 
W to 1 —in the case of a parity column, no such position 
exists in the inverse portion so this step is skipped.) 

A proof is given in the appendix of the full technical 
report [5]. 


7 An Example: EVENODD Code 


Consider the EVENODD(3,5) code [2] with prime p = 
3, n = 5 total disks, n — 2 = 3 data disks and two parity 
disks. The data and parity layout in the strips and stripe 
for one instance is given in the following diagram: 


So Si So Po Py 
do,1 | do,2 || Po,o | Pot 
di | di2 || Pio | Pia 








do,o 
dio 





























The columns labeled So, 51, 52 are the data strips in the 
stripe (one per disk); the columns labeled Po and P; are 
the horizontal and diagonal parity strips, respectively. 
We order the data elements first by strip and then, within 
the strip, down the columns (this is the same view as the 
ordering of host logical blocks within the stripe). In this 
example, N = 6 and Q = 4. 
The generator matrix G' defined for this code is: 


1 0/0 0/0 Oj1 0/1 0 
0 1/0 0j0 0/0 140 1 
ga} 0j1 0)0 0/1 OO 1 
~ {0 0/0 1/0 0/0 1]1 1 
0 0/0 Oj1 0/1 O}1 1 
00/0 0j0 1)/0 1}1 0 


This is column blocked to indicate the strip boundaries. 
The matrix indicates that the parity Pp 1 is the XOR sum 
of the data elements indexed by the Oth, 3th, 4th and 5th 
rows of G, i.e., 


Po = dojo + d1,1 + do,2 + dip. (4) 
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The parity check matrix H is: 


eee ee 
0101 
1001 
Gop a4 
ToL 1 
f= | 9 4-4-6 
1000 
0100 
0010 
0001 





The parity check matrix is row blocked exactly to corre- 
spond to the column blocks of G and it contains in the 
lower portion an embedded identity matrix. It is easy to 
see that G- H = 0; that is, H is in the null space of G 
(and forms a basis as well). Each column of the parity 
check matrix corresponds to a parity value in the array 
(the identity rows and the block structure provide this 
association). 

For example, column 3 of the parity check matrix says 


doo + dy,1 + do,2 + dig + Po = 0. 


If this equation is not satisfied for the actual data and 
parity read from the disks (or detected on a channel), 
then an error has occurred somewhere. 

More generally, we interpret these matrices in the fol- 
lowing way. As labeled above, we consider the user data 
values as a row vector (ordered as already indicated): 


D = (doo, di,0|do,1, 41,1|do,2, d1,2) - 
The product S = D - G equals 
(do,o, 41,0|do,1, 41,1 |do,2, 41,2|Po,0, Pi,0|Po,1, P11) 


indicates the data layout in strips (via the block struc- 
ture) as well as the formulas for computing the parity. 
We saw an example of this in equation (4). 

The parity check matrix implies that 


S-H=0, 


regardless of the actual values of the data elements. 

Any binary linear combination of the columns of 1 
will also be orthogonal to all the vectors in G. E.g., take 
the binary sum (XOR) of columns 0 and 3 in H: 


(1, 1)0, 1|0, 0|1, Ojo, 1)*. 


It is easy to see that this has the desired orthogonality 
property. We can replace any column in H by any such 
combination and still have a “parity check matrix”. Typ- 
ically, the H constructed directly from the parity equa- 
tions is the most sparse. 


7.1 The Example — Scattered Sector Loss 


Suppose we loose strip So and only data element do,2 of 
S> in the EVENODD(3,5) code above. We then have a 
“zeroed” matrix G in the form: 


e.° e 
00/0 0/0 0/1 O}1 O 
00/0 0)0 0/0 1)0 1 
G_}9 0j1 0)0 0/1 OjO 1 
~ 10 0/0 170 0/0 1)1 1 
00/0 0)0 0/1 O}1 1 
00/0 0}0 1/0 1}1 0 


where the e over the column indicates the column has 
been removed by zeroing. 

Using the data vector D, we see that we have a revised 
set of relationships: 


ay 


D-G=S, (5) 


where 


nan 


S' = (0, 0|do.1, di,1|0, d1,2|Po,0, Pi,o|Po,1, Pi) - 


When we view the vector S as “known” data and par- 
ity elements (in fact, the labeled components represent 
the sectors that are still readable in the stripe), this equa- 
tion represents a system of linear equations for the “un- 
known” vector D in terms of the known vector S. 

The following two matrices R and R’ are easily seen 
to be pseudo-inverses for G: 


000000 000000 
000000 000000 
001010 001000 
010100 010110 
R-|99090000 000000 
~{110011 110001 
1000 0 0 100010 
110010 110010 
000000 000010 
100010 100010 





(6) 
We show how these matrices are obtained in Section 7.2. 
The columns of R (or R’) correspond to the data el- 
ements as ordered in the vector D. Each non-zero row 
corresponds to a position in the vector S of known el- 
ements. Each all-zero row matches a lost element in 
S. Each column represents an XOR formula for recon- 
structing the data element to which it corresponds. For 
example, to reconstruct do,2, we look at column 4 of R. 
It indicates the following formula: 


do2 = doi +di2+ Pio + Pia, 
and by looking at column 4 of R’ we get the formula: 


do2 = 411+ Poo+Piot+ Poi t+ Pi. 
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It is easy to see from the original code that both of these 
formulas are correct (and that they do not depend on any 
lost sectors!). 

Because the code is MDS and can tolerate two 
disk/strip failures, it is easy to see from dimension 
counting that G has only one non-zero vector in its null 
space. This vector turns out to be 


(0, 0/1, 1/0, 1/1, 0/1, 0)*. (7) 


This is also the sum of columns 4 of R and R’ (indicating 
that R’ is derived from R by adding a vector from the 
null space). 

The weight of each of the formulas for reconstruct- 
ing data via FR is at least as good as those in R’, conse- 
quently, R is a better solution than R’ for our purposes. 
In fact, with only one vector in the null space, it is clear 
that R is optimal. 


7.2 The Example — Constructing R 


We start with the EVENODD(3,5) code as before and 
assume as above that data elements doo, di,9, and do,2 
are lost from strips Sq and S2. These elements corre- 
spond to columns r = 0,1,4 of G (and also to this set 
of rows in our workspace). 

The initial workspace is 














10000 0\1010 
010000/0101 
00100011001 
000100/0111 
00001 0;1 011 

W=(R|B)=19 900010110 
00000 011000 
00000010100 
00000010010 
000000/0001 








For row r = 0, we find some column in B that has a one 
in this row. There are two choices, b = 6 or b = 8. We 
choose b = 6 because its weight is less. We add this to 
columns c = 0 and c = 8 (where there is a one in row 
0), then zero column b = 6. The result is 




















then zero column b = 7. This gives: 


00 














CGOrOoOOgraqquoqaco 
oOrForaraqco o& 
oCgoqoqeCou.moCnmca_lhlhckm 
oCgoqQqoqqomonmoalel Om 
a ed es 
FORFAR HOrHRCO 








oOTOoOCgocdgorTeoe 
oCgoqoqgraqce 
oOQgogqorcocdo 














0 
0 
0 
0) 
1 
0 
0 
0) 
0 
Similarly, for r = 4 (using b = 9), the result is 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


000 0 0 0000 
000 0 0 0000 
00101 0010 
01010 0010 
wa|9900 0 00 0 0 
~fil1001 0010 
100 0 0 00 10 
11001 0000 
000 0 0 00 10 
10001 0\)0 0 00 








Note that the left portion of this workspace equals R 
in (6). Furthermore, our null space basis B contains 
only the vector in (7); adding this vector to column 4 
of W produces R’ from (6). As R contains the optimal 
reconstruction formulas, no post-process step is required 
in this example. 

It can be checked that at each stage the claimed prop- 
erties of pseudo-inverse and null space of the interme- 
diate results all hold. It should be noted that this is 
not against the final G but the intermediate G which we 
never write down). 


7.3 The Example — Additional Sector Loss 


Now suppose in addition that element do of strip S; is 
also lost. This corresponds to a situation where sectors 
are lost from all three data strips of the stripe. Nomi- 
nally, the EVENODD(3,5) code can only protect against 
losses on 2 strips; we have three partial strips, a case not 
covered in the literature. 

The element dp,, corresponds to r = 2. We select 























; : : ; ; : : : ; : column b = 8, perform the operations in the algorithm 
T0100 0D 0 11 and the result is 
00010 0/0111 00000 0/0 0 0 0 
wa{[i990 10/0001 00000 0/0000 
000001/0 11 0 00000 0/0 0 0 0 
1000 0 0/0 0 1 0 01111 0/0 000 
00000 0/0 10 0 00000 0/0 0 0 0 
00000 0/0010 W=]111001l0000 (8) 
00000 0/0001 10101 0/0 00 0 
: ; 11001 0/0000 
For r = 1, select column b = 7 (again, this has the 00101 0/0 000 
minimum weight), then add this to columns c = 1,9, 100010/0000 
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At this point, we have no more null space basis vectors 
(B is all zero). Any further sector loss implies a “data 
loss event” (see below). 

Observe that any column corresponding to a data ele- 
ment that is not lost has remained unchanged as an iden- 
tity column. In addition, even though we have lost sec- 
tors in three strips, all sectors are still recoverable. 

If we further assume that data element d,; (corre- 
sponding to row r = 3) is also lost, we can continue the 
algorithm. In this case, there is no null space basis vec- 
tor with a one in this row. So, the algorithm says to zero 
all columns in R with a one in this row (that is, columns 
1,2,3,4). This produces the matrix 














FPOrRRrFaoagoo 
OS OS Or) O:Opo: eo ora 
oODoqQgoqoqgnooe 
oDgoqQoqoqgnooeo 
CS OO - a S| Or. 
Ooo: SF So). O:oa Oo: oO 
SO OOS) OS Or Sa eay-O". 
oDgoqQoqoaqgnooe 
oDgoqQoqoqgnoo 
ogoqQgoqoaqgnoo 








This indicates that data elements corresponding to 
columns 1,2, 3,4 are “data loss events”. However, col- 
umn 0 corresponding to data element do,9 is still recov- 
erable (as is dy 2 which was never lost). 


7.4 The Example — Reversing The Con- 
struction 


We start with the result of our incremental construc- 
tion example in equation (8) where we have lost sec- 
tors doo, dio, do,2 and do, corresponding to columns 
r = 0,1,4,2 of G. Suppose we have reconstructed data 
element doo of column r = 0 (which is not the last el- 
ement we simulated as lost). The reverse incremental 
algorithm above has the following steps. (We include 
the optional steps for completeness.) 

First, we examine each of the first six columns to see 
if column r = 0 is contained in it. Column r = 0 has 
one’s in positions 5, 6,7, 9. No other column has ones in 
all these positions, so we continue to the next step. 

Next we select the all-zero column b = 6 and set po- 
sition 0 in this column and in column r = 0 to the value 
1, then we swap these two columns: 














SorFOR,RrFOQgrR aco 
ESR ROO Re ooo 
oqgoogrqoqoo 
rFPOrRRrRFaoqgor 
oqgoqoqnocoao oe 
oqgoqoqnoQqoo 
oqgoqoqncocoQqoo 








ogoqoqoqooaor 
ongoqqoqcCcor]fe 
oDgoqgoqraqco 


Next we look for null space basis elements (there’s only 
one to choose from) that might improve the inverse por- 
tion. For example, column 4 has weight 5. If we com- 
bine (XOR) columns 4 and 6, we get a new matrix 














ogogqoeoqooeor 
ogoqoeqcooro 
OFOKFrF OF aoe 
oqgoqgoqgraqgqoeo 
S| OO. Ope oo: 
oDgoogrqoqgceo 
FOR ReRKEF Qoqore 
ogoqgoqcooc:h;cl 
oOgoogoqocoec:;c 
ogoqgoqcocoeCcmcl 








where the new column 4 now has weight 4. This step 
improved the weight of this column, as we wanted. 

Note that our final result does have an identity column 
in position 0 so we have restored this data element. 


8 Efficient 
Strips 


Reconstruction of Partial 


In this section we introduce the hybrid reconstruction 
method. It applies the reconstruction methodology 
based on the matrix method in another way to address 
the problem of partial strip reconstruction. 

Suppose the array’s erasure code can tolerate two strip 
failures. Most such erasure codes have a recursive al- 
gorithm defined for reconstructing the two lost strips. 
This can be quite efficient for rebuild of both lost strips 
in their entirety. The steps are generally quite simple 
and explicitly assume use of intermediate reconstructed 
elements. However, such a method will be very code- 
dependent; that is, the recursion will depend on the spe- 
cific code layout and parity formulas. On the other hand, 
the matrix methodology above is completely generic. 
If applied without the Reverse Incremental construc- 
tion, no intermediate results are used; consequently, the 
amount of XOR computation could be quite large com- 
pared to a recursive method. But the Reverse Incremen- 
tal construction would directly take advantage of inter- 
mediate results and improve overall XOR computation 
costs. In fact, if applied appropriately (as a special case 
of our algorithm below), the matrix method (including 
the Reverse Incremental construction) would reduce to 
the recursive method in most cases (and be very similar 
in all others). 

Now consider a host request to read a single block 
from one of the two lost strips (prior to completion of 
any background process to reconstruct the stripe). If the 
element is very deep into the recursion, a number of in- 
termediate reconstructions (of lost elements) must take 
place; these intermediate results are not needed for the 
immediate host request and, though they can be cached, 
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are potentially extraneous work for the task at hand. The 
matrix method above, however, gives a (near) optimal 
formula for direct reconstruction of any single element 
without reconstruction of any additional elements. 


We see that for single element reconstruction, the 
generic direct method of the matrix methodology is gen- 
erally more efficient than the recursive method provided 
with a specific code. Conversely, for reconstruction of 
all lost elements the generally preferred method is the 
recursive method (either explicitly using the code’s spe- 
cific theory or implicitly using the matrix method to- 
gether with the Reverse Incremental construction). 


We now consider the problem of reconstructing a par- 
tial strip, say, to satisfy a host read for multiple consec- 
utive blocks that span multiple elements in a strip. We 
assume that multiple strips are lost (though that is not a 
requirement at all). The above discussion suggests that 
neither the direct nor the recursive methods may be op- 
timal to address this problem efficiently. We propose the 
following algorithm. The input to the algorithm is the 
set of lost sectors F’, the parity check matrix (or the gen- 
erator matrix) and a subset T of F’ containing sectors to 
reconstruct (we assume that no element in TJ’ is a data 
loss event). The output is the data values for the ele- 
ments in 7’. That is, F’ is the complete set of lost sectors 
and T is that partial set we need to reconstruct. 


Algorithm: Code-specific Hybrid Reconstruction 
1. Compute the pseudo-inverse R and a (padded) null 
space basis for B for the lost sectors F’ (say, using 
the Column Incremental construction). 
2. Do the following until all of 7’ has been recon- 
structed: 


(a) Find an unreconstructed element t € T 
whose reconstruction vector in R has minimal 
weight; reconstruct the value for t. 

(b) Examine the recursion to see if any other el- 
ement t’ € T can be reconstructed by some 
fixed number of iterations of the recursion 
when starting that recursion at t. (e.g., for 
2-fault-tolerant codes, this typically means at 
most two steps). 

(c) If such a?’ exists, reconstruct t’ following the 
recursion; set t — ?¢’ and return to step 2b. 

(d) If no such t’ exists, do: 


i. (Optional) Update R and B using the 
Reverse Incremental construction for all 
values reconstructed so far. 

ii. Return to step 2a. 


3. Return the reconstructed values for the sectors in T’. 
Essentially, this algorithm uses the direct method to 


jump into the recursion at the first point the recursion 
intersects the set T’ (thereby avoiding reconstruction of 


unneeded values). The optional step 2(d)i ensures that 
we have factored into the direct reconstruction formulas 
all values reconstructed to this point, thereby allowing 
these elements to be used in later reconstruction formu- 
las (lowering XOR computational costs). 

During step 2c, we can avoid physical reconstruction 
of intermediate steps in the recursion that are not in set 
T (that is, not immediately required for the host) by log- 
ically collapsing the recursion equations. That is, we 
combine the steps of the recursions to get from ¢ to ¢’. 
This has two advantages. First, it avoids a computation 
and temporary memory store of any unneeded interme- 
diate result. Second, the combination can eliminate the 
need for some data or parity values that appear multiply 
(an even number of times) in the set of recursive formu- 
las. This avoids a possible disk read to access this data 
as well as the memory bandwidth costs to send this data 
into and out of the XOR engine multiple times. 

Step 2b looks for efficient ways to utilize the recur- 
sion. If none exist, we reapply the direct method (up- 
dated, perhaps) to jump back into the recursion at some 
other point in T of minimal direct costs. 

Together, these steps enable efficient reconstruction 
of only those elements that are needed (those in 7’) and 
no others. There are two special cases: (a) if T’ is a 
singleton, then this method will apply the direct method 
in the first step then exit; (b) if J’ is the union of all 
the elements on all lost strips, then the algorithm will 
default to the application of the recursion alone. We see 
then that this algorithm interpolates between these two 
extremes to find efficient reconstruction of partial strips. 
(Note that T’ need not be a partial strip, but that is the 
most likely application.) 

More generically, we can apply the following algo- 
rithm as a means to efficiently solve the same problem, 
without reference to the specific recursion of the code 
(assuming it has one). 


Algorithm: Generic Hybrid Reconstruction 

1. Compute the pseudo-inverse R and a (padded) null 
space basis matrix B for the lost sectors F’ (say, 
using the Column Incremental Construction). 

2. Do the following until all of 7’ has been recon- 
structed: 


(a) Find an unreconstructed element t € T 
whose reconstruction vector in R has minimal 
weight and reconstruct it. 

(b) Update R and B using the Reverse Incremen- 
tal construction with input ¢. 

(c) Return to step 2a. 


3. Return the reconstructed values for the sectors in T’. 


It is not hard to see that in the presense of a straight 
forward recursion, the code-specific and generic hybrid 
methods will produce similar results (perhaps in differ- 
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ent order of reconstruction, but with the same or sim- 
ilar costs). The application of the recursion in step 2c 
in the code-specific algorithm implicitly applies the Re- 
verse Incremental algorithm. 

Figure | shows the advantages of this hybrid method 
for the EVENODD code [2]. The chart shows the XOR 
costs (total number of XOR input and output variables) 
for disk array sizes from 5 to 16. These numbers are the 
average over all 1/2-strip-sized (element-aligned) host 
read requests to lost strips and averaged over all possible 
2 strip failures. They are normalized to the Direct XOR 
costs. The figure shows that the direct cost is generally 
(except for very small arrays) more expensive than ap- 
plication of the recursive method (as one would expect 
for long reads), but it also shows that the Hybrid method 
is significantly more efficient than both. 





1/2-Strip Reconstruction Cost Comparison 
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Figure 1: Comparision of Direct, Recursive 
and Hybrid reconstruction methods for 1/2 
lost strip reconstruction, EVENODD code. 


9 Summary 


We developed a language to model uncorrelated and/or 
correlated loss of sectors (or elements) in arbitrary array 
codes. We provided a direct methodology and construc- 
tive algorithms to implement a universal and complete 
solution to the recoverability and non-recoverability of 
these lost sectors. This method and algorithm meets the 
User Contract that says that what is theoretically recov- 
erable shall be recovered. Our solution can be applied 
statically or incrementally. We demonstrated the power 
of the direct method by showing how it can recover data 
in lost sectors when these sectors touch more strips in 
the stripe than the fault tolerance of the erasure code. 
The direct method can be joined with any code-specific 
recursive algorithm to address the problem of efficient 
reconstruction of partial strip data. Alternatively, the in- 
cremental method can be reversed when some data is 
recovered to provide a completely generic method to ad- 
dress this same partial strip recovery problem. Finally, 


we provided numerical results that demonstrate signifi- 
cant performance gains for this hybrid of direct and re- 
cursive methods. 
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Abstract 


Proper data placement schemes based on erasure correct- 
ing code are one of the most important components for a 
highly available data storage system. For such schemes, 
low decoding complexity for correcting (or recovering) 
storage node failures is essential for practical systems. 
In this paper, we describe a new coding scheme, which 
we call the STAR code, for correcting triple storage node 
failures (erasures). The STAR code is an extension of 
the double-erasure-correcting EVENODD code, and a 
modification of the generalized triple-erasure-correcting 
EVENODD code. The STAR code is an MDS code, and 
thus is optimal in terms of node failure recovery capa- 
bility for a given data redundancy. We provide detailed 
STAR code’s decoding algorithms for correcting various 
triple node failures. We show that the decoding com- 
plexity of the STAR code is much lower than those of 
the existing comparable codes, thus the STAR code is 
practically very meaningful for storage systems that need 
higher reliability. 


1 Introduction 


In virtually all information systems, it is essential to 
have a reliable data storage system that supports data 
availability, persistence and integrity. Here we refer to 
a storage system in general sense: it can be a disk ar- 
ray, a network of storage nodes in a clustered environ- 
ment (SAN or NAS), or a wide area large scale P2P net- 
work. In fact, many research and development efforts 
have been made to address various issues of building 
reliable data storage systems to ensure data survivabil- 
ity, reliability, availability and integrity, including disk 
arrays, such as the RAID [14], clustered systems, such 
as the NOW [2] and the RAIN [12], distributed file sys- 
tems, such as the NFS (Network File System) [39], HA- 
NFS [4], xFS [3], AFS [36], Zebra [23], CODA [37], 
Sprite [28], Scotch [20] and BFS [13], storage systems, 
such as NASD [19], Petal [25] and PASIS [42], and large 
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scale data distribution and archival networks, such as 
Intermemory [21], OceanStore [24] and Logistical Net- 
work [33]. 


As already indicated by these efforts, proper data re- 
dundancy is the key to provide high reliability, availabil- 
ity and survivability. Evolving from simple data replica- 
tion or data striping in early clustered data storage sys- 
tems, such as the RAID system [14], people have real- 
ized it is more economical and efficient to use the so- 
called threshold schemes to distribute data over multiple 
nodes in distributed storage systems [42, 41, 21, 24] than 
naive (multi-copy) replications. The basic idea of thresh- 
old schemes is to map an original data item into n pieces, 
or shares, using certain mathematical transforms. Then 
all the n shares are distributed to n nodes in the system, 
with each node having one share. (Each node is a storage 
unit, which can be a disk, a disk array or even a clustered 
subsystem.) Upon accessing the data, a user needs to 
collect at least & shares to retrieve the original data, 1.e., 
the original data can be exactly recovered from m dif- 
ferent shares if m > k, but less than k shares will not 
recover the original data. Such threshold schemes are 
called (n, k)-threshold schemes. The threshold schemes 
can be realized by a few means. To maximize the usage 
of network and storage capacity, and to eliminate bot- 
tlenecks in a distributed storage system, each data share 
should be of the same size. Otherwise the failure of a 
node storing a share with bigger size will have bigger 
impact on the system performance, thus creating a bot- 
tleneck in the system. 


From error control code point of view, an (n, k)- 
threshold scheme with equal-size shares is equivalent 
to an (n,k) block code, and especially most (n, k)- 
threshold schemes are equivalent to (n,k) MDS (Max- 
imum Distance Separable) codes [27, 26]. An (n, k) er- 
ror control code uses mathematical means to transform a 
k-symbol message data block to an n-symbol codeword 
block such that any m symbols of the codeword block 
can recover all the & symbols of the original message 
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data block, where k < m < n. All the data symbols are 
of the same size in bits. Obviously by the simple pigeon 
hole principle, k < m. When m = k, such an (n, k) code 
is called MDS code, or meets the Singleton Bound [26]. 
Hereafter we simply use (n, k) to refer to any data distri- 
bution scheme using an (n, k) MDS code. Using coding 
terminology, each share of (n, /) is called a data symbol. 
The process of creating n data symbols from the origi- 
nal data whose size is of / symbols is called encoding, 
and the corresponding process of retrieving the original 
data from at least arbitrary / data symbols stored in the 
system is called decoding. 


It is not hard to see an (n, k) scheme can tolerate up to 
(n — k) node failures at the same time, and thus achieve 
data reliability, or data survivability in case the system 
is under attack where some nodes can not function nor- 
mally. The (n, &) scheme can also ensure the integrity of 
data distributed in the system, since an (n, k) code can be 
used to detect data modifications on up to (n — k) nodes. 
r = n-— kis a parameter that can describe the reliability 
degree of an (n, k) scheme. 


While the concept of (n, k) has been well understood 
and suggested in various data storage projects, virtually 
all practical systems use the Reed-Solomon (RS) code 
[35] as an MDS code. (The so-called information disper- 
sal algorithm [34] used in some schemes or systems [1] 
is indeed just a RS code.) The computation overhead of 
using the RS code, however, is large, as demonstrated in 
several projects, such as in OceanStore [24]. Thus prac- 
tical storage systems seldom use a general (n, k) MDS 
code, except for full replication (which is an (n, 1)) or 
stripping without redundancy (corresponding to (n,7)) 
or single parity (which is (n,n — 1)). The advantages of 
using (n, k) schemes are hence very limited if not totally 
lost. 


It is hence very important and useful to design general 
(n, k) codes with both MDS property and simple encod- 
ing and decoding operations. MDS array codes are such 
a Class of codes with the both properties. 


Array codes have been studied extensively [17, 22, 8, 
5, 7, 43, 44, 6, 15]. A common property of these codes 
is that their encoding and decoding procedures use only 
simple binary XOR (exclusive OR) operations, which can 
be easily and most efficiently implemented in hardware 
and/or software, thus these codes are more efficient than 
the RS code in terms of computation complexity. 


In an array code, each of the n (information or parity) 
symbols contain | “bits”, where a bit could be binary or 
from a larger alphabet. The code can be arranged in an 
array of size n x 1, where each element of the array cor- 
responds to a bit. (When there is no ambiguity, we refer 
to array elements also as symbols for representation con- 
venience.) Mapping to a storage system, all the symbols 
in a same column are stored in the same storage node. 


If a storage node fails, then the corresponding column of 
the code is considered to be an erasure. (Here we adopt 
a commonly-used storage failure model, as discussed in 
[5, 15], where all the symbols are lost if the host storage 
node fails.) 


A few class of MDS array codes have been success- 
fully designed to recover double (simultaneous) storage 
node failures, i.e., in coding terminology, codes of dis- 
tance 3 which can correct 2 erasures [26]. The recent 
ones include the EVENODD code [5] and its variations 
such as the RDP scheme [15], the X-Code [43], and the 
B-Code [44]. 

As storage systems expand, it becomes increasingly 
important to have MDS array codes of distance 4, which 
can correct 3 erasures, i.e., codes which can recover from 
triple (simultaneous) node failures. (There have been 
parallel efforts to design near-optimal codes, i.e., non- 
MDS codes, to tolerate triple failures, e.g. recent re- 
sults from [32].) Such codes will be very desirable in 
large storage systems, such as the Google File System 
[18]. To the best of our knowledge, there exist only few 
classes of MDS array codes of distance 4: the general- 
ized EVENODD code [7, 6] and later the Blaum-Roth 
code [9]. (There have been unsuccessful attempts result- 
ing in codes that are not MDS [40, 29], which we will not 
discuss in detail in this paper.) The Blaum-Roth code is 
non-systematic, which requires decoding operations in 
any data retrieval even without node failures and thus 
probably is not desirable in storage systems. The gen- 
eralized EVENODD code is already much more efficient 
than the RS code in both encoding and decoding opera- 
tions. But a natural question we ask is: can its decoding 
complexity be further reduced? In this paper, we provide 
a positive answer with a new coding scheme, which we 
call the STAR code. 


The STAR code is an alternative extension of the 
EVENODD code, a (k + 3,4) MDS code which can 
recover triple node failures (erasures). The structure of 
the code is very similar to the generalized EVENODD 
code and their encoding complexities are also the same. 
Our key contribution, however, is to exploit the geomet- 
ric property of the EVENODD code, and provide a new 
construction for an additional parity column. The differ- 
ence in construction of the third parity column leads to 
a more efficient decoding algorithm than the generalized 
EVENODD code for triple erasure recovery. Our anal- 
ysis shows the decoding complexity of the STAR code 
is very close to 3 XORs per bit (symbol), the theoretical 
lower bound, even when k is small, where the general- 
ized EVENODD could need up to 10 XORs (Section 7) 
per bit (symbol). Thus the STAR code is perhaps the 
most efficient existing code in terms of decoding com- 
plexity when recovering from triple erasures. 


It should be noted that the original generalized EVEN- 
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Figure 1: EVENODD Code Encoding 


ODD papers [7, 6] only provide generic erasure decod- 
ing algorithms for multiple erasures. It might be possible 
to design a specific triple-erasure decoding algorithm to 
reduce decoding complexity of the generalized EVEN- 
ODD. It is, however, not clear whether such a decod- 
ing algorithm for the generalized EVENODD code can 
achieve the same complexity as the STAR code. The 
interested readers thus are welcome to design an opti- 
mized triple-erasure decoding algorithm for the general- 
ized EVENODD code and compare its performance with 
the STAR code. 

This paper is organized as follows: we first briefly de- 
scribe the EVENODD code, base on which the STAR 
code encoding is derived in the following section. In Sec- 
tion 4, we constructively prove that the STAR code can 
correct any triple erasures by providing detailed decod- 
ing algorithms. We also provide an algebraic description 
of the STAR code and show that the STAR code’s dis- 
tance is 4 in Section 5. We then analyze and discuss the 
STAR decoding complexity in Section 6 and make com- 
parisons with two related codes in Section 7. We further 
share our implementation and performance tests of the 
STAR code in Section 8, and conclude in Section 9. 


2 EVENODD Code: Double Erasure Re- 
covery 


2.1 EVENODD Code and Encoding 


We first briefly describe the EVENODD code [5], which 
was initially proposed to address disk failures in disk ar- 
ray systems. Data from multiple disks form a two dimen- 
sional array, with one disk corresponding to one column 
of the array. A disk failure is equivalent to a column 
erasure. The EVENODD code uses two parity columns 
together with p information columns (where p is a prime 
number. As already observed [5, 15], p being prime in 
practice does not limit the / parameter in real system 
configuration with a simple technique called codeword 
shortening [26]. The code ensures that all information 
columns are fully recoverable when any two disks fail. 
In this sense, it is an optimal 2-erasure correcting code, 





Figure 2: EVENODD Code Decoding 


i.e., itis an(p + 2, p, 3) MDS code. Besides this MDS 
property, the EVENODD code is computationally effi- 
cient in both encoding and decoding, which needs only 
XOR operations. 

The encoding process considers a (p — 1) x (p + 2) 
array, where the first p columns are information columns 
and the last two parity columns. Symbol a;,; (0 <i < 
p—2,0< 7 < p+ 1) represents symbol 7 in column 
j. A parity symbol in column p is computed as the XOR 
sum of all information symbols in the same row. The 
computation of column (p+ 1) takes the following steps. 
First, the array is augmented with an imaginary row p—1, 
where all symbols are assigned zero values (note that all 
symbols are binary ones). The XOR sum of all informa- 
tion symbols along the same diagonal (indeed a diagonal 
of slope 1) is computed and assigned to their correspond- 
ing parity symbol, as marked by different shapes in Fig- 
ure 1. Symbol a,_1,,41 now becomes non-zero and is 
called the EVENODD adjuster. To remove this symbol 
from the array, adjuster complement is performed, which 
adds (XOR addition) the adjuster to all symbols in col- 
umn p + 1. 

The encoding can be algebraically described as fol- 
lows (0 <i < p— 2): 


p-l 
Qip = B Qi, j 
j=0 
p-l 
Gip+1 = 51 ® (Ba-,.). 
0 


j= 
p-l1 


where S, = BD aip-1-j) psi: 
j=0 


Here, 1 is the EVENODD adjuster and (a), denotes 
x mod p. Refer to [5] for more details. 


2.2 EVENODD Erasure Decoding 


The EVENODD code is an optimal double erasure cor- 
recting code and any two column erasures in a coded 
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block can be fully recovered. Regarding to the loca- 
tions of the erasures, [5] divides decoding into four cases. 
Here, we only summarize the most common one, where 
neither of the erasures is a parity column. Note that the 
other three cases are special ones and can be dealt with 
easily. A decoder first computes horizontal and diago- 
nal syndromes as the XOR sum of all available symbols 
along those directions. Then a starting point of decoding 
can be found, which is guaranteed to be the only erasure 
symbol in its diagonal. The decoder recovers this sym- 
bol and then moves horizontally to recover the symbol in 
the other erasure column. It then moves diagonally to the 
next erasure symbol and horizontally again. Upon com- 
pleting this Zig-Zag process, all erasure symbols are fully 
recovered. In the example shown in Figure 2 (p = 5), the 
starting point is symbol az2,2 and the decoder moves from 


2,2 tO 42,9, 40,2, 40,9 °+* and finally completes at ajo. 


3. STAR Code Encoding: Geometric De- 
scription 


Extending from the EVENODD code, the STAR code 
consists of » + 3 columns, where the first » columns 
contain information data and the last 3 columns contain 
parity data. The STAR code uses the exact same encod- 
ing rules of the EVENODD code for the first two parity 
columns, i.e., without the third parity column, the STAR 
code is just the EVENODD code. The extension lies in 
the last parity column, column p + 2. This column is 
computed very similar to column p + 1, but along diag- 
onals of slope —1 instead of slope | as in column p + 1. 
( The original generalized EVENODD code [7, 6] uses 
slope 2 for the last parity column. That is the only differ- 
ence between the STAR code and the generalized EVEN- 
ODD code. However, as will be seen from the following 
section, it is this difference that makes it much easier to 
design a much more efficient decoding algorithm for cor- 
recting triple erasures. ) For simplicity, we call this anti- 
diagonal parity. The procedure is depicted by Figure 3, 
where symbol a_ 1,42 in parity column p + 2 is also an 
adjuster, similar to the EVENODD code. The adjuster is 
then removed from the final code block by adjuster com- 
plement. Algebraically, the encoding of parity column 
p +2 can be represented as (0 <7 < p — 2): 


p-1 p-l 
Gip+2 = S2® (® ates) , where Sz = PD ay-1),.,3 
j=0 j=0 


4 STAR Code Erasure Decoding 


The essential part of the STAR code is the erasure decod- 
ing algorithm. As presented in this section, the decoding 
algorithm involves pure XOR operations, which allows 


parity III 

















[ebro 





Figure 3: STAR Code Encoding 


efficient implementation and thus is suitable for compu- 
tation/energy constrained applications. The MDS prop- 
erty of the STAR code, which guarantees the recovery 
from arbitrary triple erasures, is explained along with the 
description of the decoding algorithm. A mathematical 
proof of this property will be given in a later section. 


The STAR code decoding can be divided into two 
cases based on different erasure patterns: 1) decoding 
without parity erasures, where all erasures are infor- 
mation columns; and 2) decoding with parity erasures, 
where at least one erasure is a parity column. The for- 
mer case is harder to decode and is the focus of this sec- 
tion. This case in turn can be divided into two subcases: 
symmetric and asymmetric, based on whether the erasure 
columns are evenly spaced. The latter case, on the other 
hand, handles several special situations and is much sim- 
pler. 


4.1 Decoding without Parity Erasures: 
Asymmetric Case 


We consider the recovery of triple information column 
erasures at position r, s andt (0 <r, s, t < p—1), 
among the total p + 3 columns. (Note: hereafter, some- 
times we also use r to denote a column position. It 
should be easy to distinguish a column position r from 
a code’s reliability degree r = n — k from the con- 
texts.) Without loss of generality, assume r < s < t. 
Let u = s—randv =t~—s. The asymmetric case deals 
with erasure patterns satisfying u # v. 


The decoding algorithm can be visualized with a con- 
crete example, where r = 0, s = 1,¢t = 3 and p = 5, as 
shown in Figure 4(a), where empty columns are erasures. 


The decoding procedure consists of the following four 
steps: 
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4.1.1 Recover Adjusters and Calculate Syndromes 


Given the definitions of the adjusters S$ and Sy, it is easy 
to see that they can be computed as the XOR sums of all 
symbols in parity columns 5, 6 and 5, 7, respectively. 

Then the adjusters are assigned to symbols a4.6, @4,7 
and also applied through XOR additions to all of the 
rest parity symbols in columns 6, 7, which is to re- 
verse the adjuster complement. The redundancy prop- 
erty of the coded block states that the XOR sum of all 
symbols along any parity direction (horizontal, diagonal 
and anti-diagonal) should equal to zero. Due to erasure 
columns, however, the XOR sum of the rest symbols is 
non-zero and we denote it as the syndrome for this par- 
ity direction. To be specific, syndrome 5;,; denotes the 
XOR sum of parity symbol a; ;4, and its corresponding 
non-erasure information symbols. For example, 59,9 = 
0,5 © @o,2 © ao,4 and §9,1 = ao,6 © 43,2 G a1,4, etc. To 
satisfy the parity property, the XOR sum of all erasure in- 
formation symbols along any redundancy direction needs 
to match the corresponding syndrome. For example, 
50,0 = 20,0 P 40,1 & Ao,3 and $9.1 = do,0 G 4,1  A2,3, 
etc. 

In general, this step can be summarized as: 
1) adjusters recovery (j = 0, 1, 2), 


p-2 
$5 = Daipss, 
i=0 


S, = So 6 S) and Sg = So G So; 
2) reversion of adjuster complement (0 < 7 < p — 2), 


Qipt1 = Aipt+1 oO Si, 











Qip+2 = Gi,p+2 0 S9; 


3) syndrome calculation 


Pp 
5,0 = io ( 


p 
$41 = 4,1 (® Oetinitnd 


p— 
$4,2 = 4,20 ( 





aie) 


& 
o 


where 0 <i < p—landj 41, sort. 


4.1.2 Finding a Starting Point 


Recall that finding a starting point is the key step of 
the EVENODD decoding, which seeks one particular 
diagonal with only one unknown symbol. This sym- 
bol can then be recovered from its corresponding syn- 
drome, and it enables the Zig-Zag decoding process until 


all unknown symbols are recovered. In the STAR decod- 
ing, however, it is impossible to find any parity direction 
(horizontal, diagonal or anti-diagonal) with only one un- 
known symbol. Therefore, the approach adopted in the 
EVENODD decoding does not directly apply here, and 
additional steps are needed to find a starting point. 

For illustration purpose, we now assume all syn- 
dromes are represented by the shadowed symbols in the 
three parity columns, as shown in Figure 4(b). Based on 
the diagonal parity property, it is clear that $3, equals 
to the XOR sum of three unknown symbols a3.9, @2,1 
and ao,3, as marked by “A” signs in Figure 4(b). Simi- 
larly, 89,2 = @o,0 © 41,1 © 43,3, which are all marked by 
“VY” signs along an anti-diagonal. Imagine that all these 
marked symbols in the erasure information columns al- 
together form a cross pattern, whose XOR sum is com- 
putable (S31 ® So,2 in this case). The key of this step is 
to choose multiple crosses, such that the following two 
conditions are satisfied: 


Condition 1 

1) each cross is shifted vertically downward from a pre- 
vious one by v symbols (offset); 

2) the bottom row of the final cross (after wrapping 
around) steps over (coincides with) the top row of the 
Jirst cross. 


In our particular example, two crosses are chosen. The 
second cross is v = 2 symbols offset from the first one 
and consists of erasure symbols ao,0, @4,1, @2,3 (marked 
by “A’”) and a2,.9, @3,1, 0,3 (marked by “V”), as shown 
in Figure 4(c). It is straightforward that the XOR sum of 
these two crosses equals to 53,1 D §0,2 © $0,1 G §2,2. 

Notice, on the other hand, the calculation (XOR sum) 
of these two crosses includes symbols ao,o and ag,3 
twice, the result of the bottom row of the second cross 
stepping over the top row of the first one. Thus, their val- 
ues are canceled out and do not affect the result. Also no- 
tice that the parities of unknown symbol sets (a@2,0, @2,1 
and a2,3) and (a3,9, @3,1 and a3,3) can be determined by 
horizontal syndromes 82 9 and 83 9 (marked by “C”), re- 
spectively. Thus, we can get 


41,1 B G41 = 53,1 © 80,2 B $0,1 D $2,2 B $2,0 $3.0, 


as all marked in Figure 4(d). 

Repeating this process and starting the first cross at 
different rows, we can obtain the XOR sum of any un- 
known symbol pair with a fixed distance 3 in column 1, 
Le. do,1 @ a3,1, G2,1 B ao,1, ete. 

From this example, we can see that the first condi- 
tion of choosing crosses ensures the alignment of un- 
known symbols in the middle erasure column with those 
in the side erasure columns. Essentially, it groups un- 
known symbols together and replaces them with known 
syndromes. This is one way to cancel unknown symbols 
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(c) multiple crosses 














Figure 4: STAR Code Decoding 


and results in a chain of crosses. The other way to can- 
cel unknown symbols comes from the second condition, 
where unknown symbols in the head row (the first row of 
the first cross) of the cross chain are canceled with those 
in the tail row (the bottom row of the final cross). This 
is indeed “gluing” the head of the first cross with the tail 
of the last one and turns the chain into a ring. The num- 
ber of crosses in the ring is completely determined by the 
erasure pattern (7, s and ¢) and the STAR code parameter 
p. The following Lemma | ensures the existence of such 
a ring for any givenu = s—r,v=t-—sandp. 


Lemma 1 A ring satisfying Condition 1 always exists 
and consists of la (0 < la < p) crosses, where lq is 
determined by the following equation: 


(u+ yu), = 0, (1) 
where) <u, u <p. 


Proof. Since p is a prime number, integers modulo p 
define a finite field GF'(p). Let v~' be the unique inverse 
of v in this field. Then, 1g = (p — u)v~+ exits and is 
unique. 

Given a ring, rows with 3 unknown symbols are substi- 
tuted with horizontal syndromes (substitution), and sym- 
bols being included even times are simply removed (sim- 
ple cancellation). For simplicity, we refer both cases as 
cancellations. Eventually, there are exactly two rows left 
with unknown symbols, which is confirmed by the fol- 
lowing Lemma 2. 


Lemma 2 After cancellations, there are exact two rows 
with unknown symbols in a ring. The row numbers are u 
and p — u, as offsets from the top row of the first cross. 


Proof. To simplify the proof, we only examine the ring, 
whose first cross starts at row 0. Now the first cross con- 
tains two unknown symbols in column r and they are in 
rows 0 and u + v. We can represent them with a poly- 
nomial (1 + «“*”), where power values (modulo p) of 
x correspond to row entices. Similarly, the unknown 
symbols in column s can be represented as (a" + x”). 
Therefore, the first cross can be completely represented 
by (1+ a¥+? + 2% + 2”) and the 1,"” cross by 


(Lt at? 4 ot 4 2%)¢h?, 


where 0 < J; < lg and the coefficients of x are binary. 
Note that we don’t explicitly consider unknown symbols 
in column ¢, which are reflected by polynomials repre- 
senting column r. Using this representation, the cancel- 
lation of a polynomial term includes both cases of sub- 
stitution and simple cancellation. The XOR sum of all 
crosses is as 


Ig—-1 
> (Lt ott? 4 gt 4 gp?) gl? 
1,=0 

lg—1 


=(1+ 2") 3 (1+a°)2” 


11=0 
=(1+0%)(1+ 2°") 
=p +P", (2) 
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where [4 is substituted using the result from Lemma 1. 
Thus, only two rows with unknown symbols are left after 
cancellations and the distance between them is d = (p — 
2u) p. 

It is important to point out that unknown symbols in 
the remaining two rows are not necessarily in column s. 
For example, if r = 0, s = 2 and t = 3, the remain- 
ing unknown symbols would be a2.0, a2,3, a3,9 and a3.3, 
which are indeed columns r and t. However, it is con- 
ceivable that we can easily get the XOR sum of corre- 
sponding unknown symbol pair in column s, since hori- 
zontal syndromes are available. 

To summarize this step, we denote /;, to be the number 
of rows in a ring, which are canceled through substitu- 
tion and define the set of corresponding row indices as 
Fy, = {hi | 0 < ly < In}. The set Fy, is simply obtained 
by enumerating all crosses of the ring and then counting 
rows with 3 unknown symbols. Let a, denote the XOR 
sum of the unknown symbol pair ao,; and a(p—2u) 


ps? 
then the i*” pair has 
lg—-1 Ip—1 lg-1 
Gu4i = PB 5(—r+i)y,2 B § (hig +i)p,0> B 5(t+i) pil 
11=0 1p=0 11=0 
(3) 


whereO <i<p-1. 


4.1.3 Recover Middle Erasure Column 


In the previous step, we have computed the XOR sum 
of arbitrary unknown symbol pair in column s with the 
fixed distance 3. Since symbol a4,; is an imaginary sym- 
bol with zero value, it is straightforward to recover sym- 
bol a1,1. Next, symbol a3; can be recovered since the 
XOR sum of the pair a1; and a3; is available. Conse- 
quently, symbols ag; and az, are recovered. This pro- 
cess is shown to succeed with arbitrary parameters by 
Lemma 3. 


Lemma 3 Given the XOR sum of arbitrary symbol pair 
with a fixed distance d, all symbols in the column are 
recoverable if there is at least one symbol available. 


Proof. Since p is prime, F' = {(di),|0 <i <p-—1} 
covers all integers in [0,p). Therefore, a “tour” starting 
from row p — 1 with the stride size d will visit all other 
rows exactly once before returning to it. As the symbol 
in row p — | is always available (zero indeed) and the 
XOR sum of any pair with distance d is also known, all 
symbols can then be recovered along the tour. 
To summarize, this step computes 


G((p-1)—di)» = 4{(p—1)—di)» © 4((p—1)—a(i-1))p> 4) 


where 0 < i < p—1. Then, a;,, = a; (where there are 2 
unknown symbols left in the ring after cancellations) or 





Figure 5: STAR Code Decoding (Symmetric Erasures) 


Qi,s = G & §;i,9 (where 4 unknown symbols are left) for 
all 2’s. Thus far, column s is completely recovered. 


4.1.4 Recover Side Erasure Columns 


Now that column s is known, the first p+2 columns com- 
pose an EVENODD coded block with 2 erasures. Thus 
this reduces to an EVENODD decoding of two erasures. 


4.2 Decoding without Parity Erasures: 
Symmetric Case 


When the erasure pattern is symmetric (u = v), the de- 
coding becomes much easier, where step 2 is greatly sim- 
plified while all other steps remain the same. 

To illustrate the step of finding a starting point, we still 
resort to the previous example, although the erasure pat- 
tern is different now. Let’s assume r = 0, s = 1 and 
t = 2, as shown in Figure 5. It is easy to see that only 
one cross is needed to construct a “ring” (still denoted as 
a ring, although not closed anymore). As in this example, 
a cross consists of unknown symbols ao,9, @o,2, @2,9 and 
@2,2, and a;,; is canceled because it is included twice. 
The XOR sum of the cross thus equals to $2.1 ®89,2. This 
is very similar to the situation in the previous case, where 
there are 4 unknown symbols in a ring after cancella- 
tions. Therefore, the rest of the decoding can followed 
the already described procedure and we don’t repeat in 
here. 

In summary the symmetric case can be decoded using 
the procedure for the asymmetric case, by simply setting 
la=1,l, =0,u=Oandd=t-—r. 


4.3 Decoding with Parity Erasures 


In this part, we consider the situation when there are era- 
sures in parity columns. The decoding is divided into the 
following 3 subcases. 
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4.3.1 Column p + 2 is an erasure 


This then reduces to EVENODD decoding of two era- 
sures. Note that this case also takes care of all patterns 
with fewer than 3 erasures. 


4.3.2 Column p + | is an erasure, while p + 2 is not 


This is almost the same as the previous case, except that 
now the “EVENODD” coded block consists of the first 
p+ 41 columns and column p + 2. In fact, this coded 
block is no longer a normal EVENODD code, but rather 
a mirror reflection of one over the horizontal axis. Nev- 
ertheless, it can be decoded with slightly modification of 
the EVENODD decoding, which we simply leave to in- 
terested readers. 


4.3.3 Column p is an erasure, while p + 1 and p + 2 
are not 


In this case,O <r<s<p—landt=p. 

First, it is not possible to recover adjusters S; and So, 
as symbols in column p are unknown. However, S; © $3 
is still computable, which simply equals to the XOR sum 
of all symbols in column p + 1 and p + 2. This is easy 
to see from the definitions of S; and S2, So is added 
twice and canceled out. It is thus possible to reverse the 
adjuster complement. The results from syndrome calcu- 
lation are XOR sums of syndromes and their correspond- 
ing adjusters, rather than syndromes themselves. We use 
$;,; to denote the results, which thus satisfy 

Si, = Si,j @ S55 (5) 
where 7 = lor 2 and0 <7 < p—1. Note that 5;.9 = 5;,9 
for all 2’s. 

The next step is similar to the decoding of the symmet- 
ric case without parity erasures, as it is also true that only 
one cross is needed to construct a ring. Taking the cross 
starting with row 0 as an example, it consists of unknown 
symbols ao,,. @0,5» @u,r and a,,,. Since the XOR sum of 
this cross equals to 55,1 ® 5;_,),,2, we can easily get the 
following equation by substituting Eq. 5: 


a0,r ® a0,s ® Qu,r ® Quis = 561 ® § (<r) »,2 ® Sy ® So. 


Therefore, the XOR sum of the cross is computable. Fol- 
lowing the approach as used to recover middle erasure 
column in an early section, the XOR sum of two un- 
known symbols on any row can be recovered, which is 
still denoted as a; (0 <i < p— 1). Then, parity column 
p can be recovered, as 


Qip = 4 B §i,0 = a; B Si, 


where 0 <i <p-1. 

After column p is recovered, the first p+2 columns can 
again be regarded as an EVENODD coded block with 2 
erasures at column r and s. Therefore, the application of 
the EVENODD decoding can complete the recovery of 
all the remaining unknown symbols. 

To summarize the procedure in this subcase, we have 


p-2 p-2 
5S, 8 S2= (® tips] ® (® tipsa)) 
i=0 i=0 
and 


S$i,0 = Vio O 





Si,1 = 10 


P 
$4.2 = A420 ( 


j=0 





where 0 <i < p—landj #rors. Then, 
Qi = §(544),,1 B §(_r+i)y,2 BS1 G Sa, 


where 0 <7 < p—1, and 


Q((p—1)—us)p = 4((p—1)—us)p B @((p—1)—u(é-1))p 


where 1 < i < p—1. Finally, column p can be recovered 
as 
Qip = 4% BD Si,0, 

for all z’s. The rest is to use the EVENODD decoding 
to recover the remaining 2 columns, which is skipped in 
here. 

Putting all the above cases together, we conclude this 
section with the following theorem: 


Theorem 1 The STAR code can correct any triple col- 
umn erasures and thus it is a (p + 3, p) MDS code. 


5 Algebraic Representation of the STAR 
Code 


As described in [5], each column in the EVENODD code 
can be regarded algebraically as an element of a poly- 
nomial ring, which is defined with multiplication taken 
modulo M,(z) = (x —1)/(a-1) =1l+a+---+ 
xP-? + ¢P—!. For the ring element z, it is shown that its 
multiplicative order is p. Using (3 to denote this element, 
then column j (0 < 7 < p+ 1) can be represented using 
the notation a; (8) = ay—2,;0?~? +--+ + 1,58 + 0,5, 
where a;,; (0 <7 < p— 2) is the yeh symbol in the col- 
umn. Note that the multiplicative inverse of (3 exists and 
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can be denoted as 3~'. Applying same notations to the 
STAR code, we can then get its parity check matrix as: 


i: 2 pas i 1 0 0 
Hat BG BP) oO 0 (6) 
Lone BOP ip iO 


It is not hard to verify that, as in [7], that any 3 columns in 
the parity check matrix are linearly independent. There- 
fore, the minimum distance of the STAR code is indeed 
4 (each column is regarded as a single element in the 
ring) and thus arbitrary triple (column) erasures are re- 
coverable. This is an alternative way to show its MDS 


property. 


6 Complexity Analysis 


In this section, we analyze the complexity of the STAR 
code erasure decoding. The complexity is dominated by 
XOR operations, thus we can count the total number of 
XORs and use that as an indication of the complexity. 
Since decoding without parity erasures is the most com- 
plicated case, including both asymmetric and symmetric 
erasure patterns, our analysis is focused on this case. 


6.1 Erasure Decoding Complexity 


It is not difficult to see that the complexity can be ana- 
lyzed individually for each of the 4 decoding steps. Note 
that a complete STAR code consists of p information 
columns and r = n — k = 3 parity columns. When there 
are only & (k < p) information columns, we can still use 
the same code by resorting to the shortening technique, 
which simply assigns zero value to all symbols in the last 
p — k information columns. Therefore, in the analysis 
here, we assume the code block is a (p — 1) x (k + 3) 
array. 

In step 1, the calculation of Sp takes (p — 2) XOR op- 
erations and those of 5 and S2 take (p — 1) XORs each. 
The reversion of adjuster complement takes 2(p — 1) 
XORs in total. Directly counting XORs of the syndrome 
calculations is fairly complicated and we can resort to 
the following alternative approach. First, it is easy to see 
that the syndrome calculations of any parity direction for 
a code block without erasures (a (p — 1) x (p + 3) ar- 
ray) take (p — 1)p XORs. Then, notice that any infor- 
mation column contributes (p — 1) XORs to the calcula- 
tions. Therefore, for a code block with (& — 3) informa- 
tion columns (with triple erasures), the number of XORs 
becomes (p—1)p— (p—k+3)(p—1) = (k—3)(p—1). 
In total, the XORs in this step is: 


(p= 2) 2p =D) 2p = 1) stk 3) 1) 
=(3k — 4)(p—1)-1. (7) 


In step 2, the computation of each ring takes (21g + 
i, — 1) XORs and there are (p — 1) rings to compute. 
Thus, the number of XORs is 


(2la + In — 1)(p — 1). (8) 


In step 3, it is easy to see that the number of XORs is 


(p= 1) Lap 2. (9) 

In step 4, the horizontal and the diagonal syndromes 
need to be updated with the recovered symbols of column 
s, which takes 2(p — 1) XORs. Note that there is no 
need to update the anti-diagonal syndromes, because the 
decoding hereafter deals with only double erasures. The 
Zig-Zag decoding then takes 2(p — 1) — 1 XORs. So the 
number of XORs in this step is 

2(p—1) + 2(p—1)-1=4(p—1)-1. (10) 

Note that in step 2, the number of XORs is computed as- 
suming the case where only 2 unknown symbols are left 
in a ring after cancellations. If the other case happens, 
where 4 unknown symbols are left, additional (p — 1) 
XOR operations are needed to recover column s. How- 
ever, this case does not need to update the horizontal syn- 
dromes in step 4 and thus saves (p — 1) XORs there. 
Therefore, it is just a matter of moving XOR operations 
from step 2 to step 4 and the total number remains the 
same for both cases. 

In summary, the total number of XORs required to de- 
code triple information column erasures can be obtained 
by putting Eq. (7), (8), (9) and (10) together, as: 


(3k — 4)(p —1) —14 (lat+l, —1)(p-1) 

+ (p—2)+4(p-—1)-1 
= (3k + 2la+In)(p—1)-3 
~ (3k + 2lg+In)(p—1). 


(1) 
(12) 








6.2 A Decoding Optimization 


From Eq. (12), we can see that for fixed code param- 
eters k and p, the decoding complexity depends on lq 
and J;,, which are completely determined by actual era- 
sure patterns (r, s and t). In Sec. 4, we present an algo- 
rithm to construct a ring of crosses, which will yield a 
starting point for successful decoding. Within the ring, 
all crosses are v = t — s symbols offset from previous 
ones. From Eq. (2), there are exactly two rows with un- 
known symbols left after cancellations. From the sym- 
metric property of the ring construction, it is not difficult 
to show that using offset u = s — r will also achieve the 
same goal. If using u as offset results in smaller /g and 
1, values (to be specific, smaller 2/4 + J,,), then there is 
advantage to do so. 
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(a) one cross 


(b) multiple crosses 


Figure 6: Optimization of STAR Decoding 


Moreover, we make the assumption r < s < ¢ during 
the description of the decoding algorithm. Although it 
helps to visualize the key procedure of finding a starting 
point, this assumption is unnecessary. Indeed, it is easy 
to verify that all proofs in Sec. 4 still hold without this 
assumption. By swapping values among r, s and f¢, it 
might be possible to reduce the decoding complexity. For 
instance, in the previous example, r = 0, s = 1 and 
t = 3 results inlg = 2 and J, = 2. If letting r = 1, 
s = Oandt = 3, then u = —1 and v = 3. The pattern of 
single cross is shown in Figure 6(a). From Figure 6(b), 
it is clear that two crosses close a ring, which contains 
exactly two rows (row 1 and 4) with unknown symbols 
after cancellations. Thus, this choice also yields lg = 2 
and J), = 2. However, if letting r = 0, s = 3 andt = 
1, we can gettu = s—r=3andv=t—s = -2. 
It is easy to find out that unknown symbols in column 
s are canceled in every single cross. In fact, this is an 
equivalence of the symmetric case and in turn/g = 1 and 
l, = 0. Thus, the complexity is reduced by this choice. 
Note that for general u and v, the condition of symmetric 
now becomes (u — v)p» = 0, instead of simply u = v. 

Now let us revisit the ring construction algorithm de- 
scribed in Sec. 4. The key point there is to select mul- 
tiple crosses such that the bottom row of the final cross 
“steps over” the top row of the first one, and there are 
exact two rows left with unknown symbols after cancel- 
lations. Further examination, however, reveals that it is 
possible to construct rings using alternative approaches. 
For instance, the crosses can be selected in such a way 
that in the middle column the bottom symbol of the fi- 
nal cross “steps over” the top symbol of the first one. Or 
perhaps there is even no need to construct closed rings 
and crosses might not have to be a fixed offset from pre- 
vious ones. Indeed, if crosses can be selected arbitrarily 
while still ensuring exact two rows left with unknown 
symbols after cancellations, the successful decoding can 
be guaranteed. Recall that single cross is represented by 
C(x) =1+a2%+2"+2""" and across of f symbol off- 
set by C(a)x. Therefore, the construction of a ring is to 
determine a polynomial term R(x), such that C(a) R(x) 
results in exact two entries. For instance, the example in 
Sec. 4 has R(x) = 1+ x? and C(x) R(x) = 2 + a+. It 


is thus possible to further reduce the decoding complex- 
ity. Theorem 2 shows that the decoding complexity is 
minimized if a R(x) with minimum entries is adopted. 


Theorem 2 The decoding complexity is nondecreasing 
with respect to the number of crosses (1q) in a ring. 


Proof. Whenever a new cross is included into the ring, 
two new non-horizontal syndromes (one diagonal and 
one anti-diagonal) need to be added to the XOR sum. 
With this new cross, at most four rows can be canceled 
(simple cancellation due to even times addition), among 
which two can be mapped with this cross and the other 
two with an earlier cross. Thus, each cross adds two 
non-horizontal syndromes but subtracts at most two hori- 
zontal syndromes. The complexity is thus nondecreasing 
with respect to the number of crosses. 

Note that /q is in fact the number of entries in R(x). 
An optimal ring needs to find a R(a) with minimum en- 
tries, which then ensures that C(x)R(x) has only two 
terms. An efficient approach to achieve this is to test 
all polynomials with two terms. If a polynomial is di- 
visible by C(x), then the quotient yields a valid R(z). 
A R(x) with minimum entries is then chosen to con- 
struct the ring. It is important to point out that there is 
no need to worry about common factors (always pow- 
ers of x) between two terms in the polynomial, as it 
is not divisible by C(x). Thus, the first entry of all 
polynomials can be fixed as 1, which means that only 
p — 1 polynomials (1 + 2’, 0 < i < p—1) need to 
be examined. As stated in an earlier section, polynomi- 
als are essentially elements in the ring constructed with 
M,(x) =1+a+---+a?~-? + 2?7, Based on the ar- 
gument in [8], (1 +2”) and (1+ 2”) are invertible in the 
ring. Thus, C(x) = (1+ 2")(1 + 2”) is also invertible, 
and it is straightforward to compute the inverse using Eu- 
clid’s algorithm. For instance, C(x) = 1+2+ 27+ 23, 
as u = 1 and v = 2 in the previous example. The gener- 
ator polynomial M,,(x) = 1+a+a?+23+24asp=5. 
Applying the Euclid’s algorithm [26], it is clear that 


1(1+x+x?4+x3 +x*)+2(1+x4+x7+x%)=1. 
(13) 
Thus, the inverse of C(x) is inv(C(x)) = a. When 
examining the polynomial 1 + 2°, we get R(x) = 
inv(C(a))(1 + #°) = x + x* or equivalently, 


(l+e24+a?+23)(¢+a*) =1+423 mod M(x). (14) 


It is desirable that R(a) carries the entry of power 0, 
since the ring always contains the original cross. So we 
multiply x to both sides of Eq. (14), which now becomes 


(lt+a+a?+23\(1+ 27) =2+ 24 mod M,(z). 


Thus, we have R(x) = 1 + 2? and the ring can be con- 
structed using two crosses (lg = 2) with an offset of two 
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symbols. Once the ring is constructed, it is straightfor- 
ward to get ly. 

Note this optimal ring construction only needs to be 
computed once in advance (offline). Thus we do not 
count the ring construction in the decoding procedure. 


7 Comparison with Existing Schemes 


In this section, we compare the erasure decoding com- 
plexity of the STAR code to two other XOR-based codes, 
one proposed by Blaum et al. [7] (Blaum code hereafter) 
and the other by Blomer et al. [10]. 

The Blaum code is a generalization of the EVENODD 
code, whose horizontal (the 1°‘) and diagonal (the gna) 
parities are now regarded as redundancies of slope 0 and 
1, respectively. A redundancy of slope g—1 (q > 3) gen- 
erates the q‘” parity column. This construction is shown 
to maintain the MDS property for triple parity columns, 
when the code parameter p is a prime number. The MDS 
property continues to hold for selected p values when 
the number of parities exceeds 3. To make the compar- 
ison meaningful, we focus on the triple parity case of 
the Blaum code. We compare the complexity of triple 
erasure decoding in terms of XOR operations between 
the Blaum code and the STAR code. As in the previ- 
ous sections, we confine all three erasures to information 
columns. 

The erasure decoding of the Blaum code adopts an al- 
gorithm described in [8], which provides a general tech- 
nique to solve a set of linear equations in a polynomial 
ring. Due to special properties of the code, however, ring 
operations are not required during the decoding proce- 
dure, which can be performed with pure XOR and shift 
operations. The algorithm consists of 4 steps, whose 
complexities are summarized as follows: 1) syndrome 
calculation: 3(& — 3)(p — 1) — 1; 2) computation of 
Q(x; z): 1 (3r — 3)p; 3) computation of the right-hand 
value: r((r — 1)p + (p — 1)); and 4) extracting the era- 
sure values: r(r — 1)(2(p — 1)). Herer =n-—k =3. 
Therefore, the total number of XORs is 


3(k — 3)(p — 1) —1+ 9p + (9p — 3) + 12(p - 1) 
= (3k + 21)(p—1)+14 (15) 
me (3k +21)(p—1). (16) 








Comparison results with the STAR code are shown in 
Figure 7, where we can see that the complexity of 
the STAR decoding remains fairly constant and is just 
slightly above 3. Note that this complexity depends on 
actual erasure locations, thus the results reported here 
are average values over all possible erasure patterns. The 
complexity of the Blaum code, however, is rather high 
for small k values, although it does approach 3 asymp- 
totically. The STAR code is thus probably more de- 
sirable than the Blaum code. Figure 7 also includes the 
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Figure 7: The Complexity Comparisons (r = n — k) 


complexity of the EVENODD decoding as a reference, 
which is roughly constant and slightly above 2 XORs per 
symbol. Note in Figure 7, p is always taken for each k 
as the next largest prime. 


Further reflection on the Blaum code and the STAR 
code would reveal that the construction difference be- 
tween them lies solely on the choice of the 3"? redun- 
dancy slope, where the Blaum code uses slope 2 and the 
STAR code —1. One might wonder whether the decod- 
ing approach adopted here could be applied to the Blaum 
code as well. Based on STAR decoding’s heavy reliance 
on the geometric property of individual crosses in the 
step to find a starting point, it seems difficult to achieve 
the same ring construction in the Blaum code when sym- 
metry is no longer obvious. Moreover, the intuitiveness 
of the decoding process would be completely lost even 
if it is possible at all. Instead, we would be more inter- 
ested to investigate whether the STAR code construction, 
so as the decoding approach, could be extended to han- 
dle more than triple erasures, as the Blaum code already 
does. 


The XOR-based code proposed in [10] uses Cauchy 
matrices to construct a Reed-Solomon (RS) code. It 
replaces generator matrix entries, information and par- 
ity symbols with binary representations. Then, the en- 
coding and decoding can be performed with primarily 
XOR operations. To achieve maximum efficiency, it re- 
quires message length to be multiples of 32 bits. In 
that way, basic XOR unit is 32 bits, or single word, and 
can be performed by single operation. To compare with 
this scheme fairly, we require the symbol size of the 
STAR code to be multiples of 32 bits too. It is shown 
that the XOR-based decoding algorithm in [10] involves 
kr L? XOR operations and r? operations in a finite field 
GF(2”), where k and r are the numbers of information 
symbols and erasures, respectively. We ignore those 
r? finite field operations (due to the inversion of a de- 
coding coefficient matrix), which tend to be small as the 
number of erasures is limited. Then, the RS code’s nor- 
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# of total columns (n) | # of XORs (= rL) 
fH2 r=3 
n<8 6 9 
9<n< 16 8 12 
W7<n< 32 10 15 
33 <n < 64 12 18 




















Table 1: Complexity of the RS Code (per 32 bits) 


malized decoding complexity (by the total information 
length of KL words) is rL. As the total number of sym- 
bols n (= & +r) is limited by LD (n < 2"), we have 
to increase L and thus in turn the decoding complexity 
when n increases (see Table 1). Compared to Figure 7, 
where the STAR code decoding complexity is slightly 
more than 3 XORs per symbol (multiples of 32 bits now), 
it is clear that the STAR code is much more efficient 
than the XOR-based RS code. Note that the complex- 
ity of normal (finite field-based) RS code implementa- 
tion (e.g. [30]) turns out to be even higher than the XOR- 
based one, so we simply skip comparison here. 


8 Implementation and Performance 


The implementation of the STAR code encoding is 
straightforward, which simply follows the procedure de- 
scribed in Sec. 3. Thus, in this part, our main focus is 
on the erasure decoding procedure. As stated in Sec. 6, 
the decoding complexity is solely determined by /g and 
1, given the number of information columns & and the 
code parameter p. As Jq and /;, vary according to actual 
erasure patterns, so does the decoding complexity. To 
achieve the maximum efficiency, we apply the optimiza- 
tion technique as described in the earlier section. 

An erasure pattern is completely determined by the 
erasure columns r, s and ¢ (again assume r < s < t), or 
further by the distances u and v between these columns, 
as the actual position of r does not affect [4 or 1;,. There- 
fore, it is possible to set up a mapping from (u,v) to 
(lal). To be specific, given u and v, the mapping returns 
the positions of horizontal, diagonal and anti-diagonal 
syndromes, which would otherwise be obtained via ring 
constructions. The mapping can be implemented as a 
lookup table and the syndrome positions using bit vec- 
tors. Since the lookup table can be built in advance of 
actual decoding procedure, it essentially shifts complex- 
ity from online decoding to offline preprocess. Note that 
the table lookup operation is only needed once for every 
erasure pattern, thus there is no need to keep the table 
in memory (or cache). This is different from finite field 
based coding procedures, where intensive table lookups 
are used to replace complicated finite field operations. 
For example, a RS code implementation might use an 
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exponential table and a logarithm table for each multi- 
plication/division. Furthermore, the number of entries in 
the lookup table is not large at all. For example, for code 
parameter p = 31, wand v are at most 30, which requires 
a table of at most 30 x 30 = 900 entries, where each entry 
contains 3 bit vectors (32-bit each) for the ring construc- 
tion, one byte for the decoding pattern and another byte 
for l,. The cost of maintaining a few tables of this size is 
then negligible. 


During the decoding procedure, u and v are calculated 
from the actual erasure pattern. Based on these values, 
the lookup table returns all syndrome positions, which 
essentially indicates the ring construction. The calcu- 
lation of the ring is thus performed as the XOR sums 
of all the indicated syndromes. Then, the next ring is 
calculated by offsetting all syndromes with one symbol 
and the procedure continues until all rings are computed. 
Steps afterward are to recover the middle column and 
then the side columns, as detailed in Sec. 4. 


We implement the STAR code erasure decoding pro- 
cedure and apply to reliable storage systems. The 
throughput performance is measured and compared to 
the publicly available implementation of the XOR-based 
RS code [11]. The results are shown in Figure 8, where 
the size of a single data block from each node is 2880 
bytes and the number of information storage nodes (k) 
varies from 6 to 31. Note our focus is on decoding era- 
sures that all occur at information columns, since other- 
wise the STAR code just reduces to the EVENODD code 
(when there is one parity column erasure) or a single par- 
ity code (when there are two parity column erasures), so 
we only simulate random information column erasures in 
Figure 8. Recall that a single data block from each node 
corresponds to a single column in the STAR code and is 
divided into p — 1 symbols, so the block size needs to 
be a multiple of p — 1. For comparison purpose, we use 
2880 here since it is acommon multiple of p— 1 for most 
p values in the range. In real applications, we are free to 
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choose the block size to be any multiple of p — 1, once 
p, aS a system parameter, is determined. These results 
are obtained from experiments on a P3 450MHz Linux 
machine with 128M memory running Redhat 7.1. It is 
clear that the STAR code achieves about twice through- 
put compared to the RS code. Note that there are jigsaw 
effects in the throughputs of both the EVENODD and 
the STAR code. This happens mainly due to the shorten- 
ing technique. When the number of storage nodes is not 
prime, the codes are constructed using the closest larger 
prime number. A larger prime number means each col- 
umn (data block here) is divided into more pieces, which 
in turn incurs additional control overhead. As the num- 
ber of information nodes increases, the overhead is then 
amortized, reflected by the performance ramping up af- 
ter each dip. (Similarly, the performance of the RS code 
shows jigsaw effects too, which happens at the change of 
L due to the increment of total storage nodes n.) More- 
over, note that the throughputs are not directly compara- 
ble between r (= n —k) = 2andr (= n-—k) = 3 
(e.g. the EVENODD and the STAR code), as they cor- 
respond to different reliability degrees. The results of 
codes with r = 2 are depicted only for reference pur- 
pose. Finally, note that necessary correction of the gener- 
ator matrix (similar to the one documented in [31]) needs 
to be done in the aforementioned implementation of the 
XOR-based RS code to ensure the MDS property. This 
doesn’t affect the throughput performance though. 


9 Conclusions 


In this paper, we describe the STAR code, a new cod- 
ing scheme that can correct triple erasures. The STAR 
code extends from the EVENODD code, and requires 
only XOR operations in its encoding and decoding op- 
erations. We prove that the STAR code is an MDS code 
of distance 4, and thus is optimal in terms of erasure cor- 
rection capability vs. data redundancy. Detailed analysis 
shows the STAR code has the lowest decoding complex- 
ity among the existing comparable codes. We hence be- 
lieve the STAR code is very suitable for achieving high 
availability in practical data storage systems. 
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Abstract 


We present the WEAVER codes, new families of sim- 
ple highly fault tolerant XOR-based erasure codes for 
storage systems (with fault tolerance up to 12). The de- 
sign features of WEAVER codes are (a) placement of 
data and parity blocks on the same strip, (b) constrained 
parity in-degree and (c) balance and symmetry. These 
codes are in general not maximum distance separable 
(MDS) but have optimal storage efficiency among all 
codes with constrained parity in-degree. Though appli- 
cable to RAID controller systems, the WEAVER codes 
are probably best suited in dRAID systems (distributed 
Redundant Arrangement of Independent Devices). We 
discuss the advantages these codes have over many other 
erasure codes for storage systems. 


1 Introduction 


It has become increasingly clear in the storage industry 
that RAIDS does not provide sufficient reliability against 
loss of data either because of multiple concurrent disk 
losses or disk losses together with sector losses (e.g., 
due to medium errors from the disks). The reasons are 
primarily due to the dramatic increase in single disk ca- 
pacity together with a fairly constant per-bit error rate. 
Additional factors, as mentioned in [5], include increas- 
ing number of disks per system, and use of less reliable 
disks such as ATA (vs. SCSI). The cited paper makes the 
case for double fault tolerance; by extrapolation, there is 
(or will be) a need for higher fault tolerant codes if these 
trends continue. Furthermore, as the industry moves into 
very long-term archival storage or dRAID (distributed 
Redundant Arrangement of Independent Devices) node- 
based systems, the need for higher fault-tolerance era- 
sure codes will likely become more acute. 

N-way mirroring can clearly be used to provide ad- 
ditional redundancy in any system, but the storage effi- 
ciency (ratio of user data to the total of user data plus 
redundancy data) of mirroring is very low. (We pre- 
fer the term “efficiency” in storage contexts instead of 
the equivalent term “rate” which is more suitable for 
communication channels.) On the other hand, codes 
like Reed-Solomon (RS) [14] provide optimal storage 
efficiency (that is, are maximum distance separable, or 
MDS) and arbitrarily high fault tolerance, but require 


special purpose hardware to enable efficient computa- 
tion of the finite field arithmetic on which the codes are 
based (or, if formulated as a binary XOR code, generally 
have higher computational costs and complexities). 


Other erasure codes have been proposed for better 
fault tolerance than RAID5, but none has emerged as 
a clear winner even in the RAID controller market — the 
industry has not even settled on a de facto standard for 
2 fault tolerance after 40+ years (since RS codes were 
first proposed). We believe no such “perfect” code can 
exist; every code requires some trade-offs in efficiency, 
performance or fault tolerance. 


In this paper, we present the WEAVER codes, so 
called because the parity/redundancy values are com- 
puted by XOR formulas defined by patterns that weave 
through the data. There are three design principles that 
characterize WEAVER codes: (a) every strip (stripe 
unit) contains both data and parity from the same stripe 
(we call these vertical codes because data and parity are 
arranged together vertically on each strip), (b) the num- 
ber of data values that contribute to each parity value 
(parity in-degree) is fixed and, most importantly, is inde- 
pendent of the stripe size (number of strips) and (c) bal- 
ance and symmetry. The second property enables flexi- 
bility in choices of stripe sizes without altering computa- 
tional costs (in both XOR and IO). In addition, it bounds 
the computational costs of many operations (e.g., short 
writes, rebuild). More details on these points are given 
in Section 3 and elsewhere. 

The WEAVER codes are designed with balance and 
symmetry in three aspects. First, every parity is con- 
structed from some fixed number of data values (we call 
this number the “parity in-degree” — as noted, it is inde- 
pendent of the stripe size). Second, each data value con- 
tributes to a fixed number of parity values (we call this 
the “data out-degree”’; it is also independent of the stripe 
size). The data out-degree for WEAVER codes is set to 
the fault tolerance, the theoretical minimum number for 
the given fault tolerance. For additional symmetry, some 
of the codes have the parity in-degree equal to the data 
out-degree — this provides a certain duality between data 
and parity. Third, all the code constructions are specified 
by a weave-pattern which is repeated by simple rotation 
of a base configuration. That is, they are rotationally 
symmetric. 
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We bound the parity in-degree by the fault tolerance 
to control the complexity of parity computations and 
improve other properties such as localization (see Sec- 
tion 3.1.2). There are undoubtedly other whole families 
of codes yet to be discovered that relax this requirement, 
while keeping the parity in-degree fixed (some Wiencko 
codes [15, 6] may have this property as well). 


There are two general families and one ad-hoc family 
of WEAVER codes, which we describe in detail later. 
We briefly mention here that there are constructions of 
WEAVER codes that tolerate up to 12 device failures 
(and perhaps beyond). A key feature of all WEAVER 
codes is the “localization” property that for large stripe 
sizes limits the scope of most operations (including, for 
example, rebuild) to small subsets of the stripe. This is 
discussed in more detail in Section 3.1.2. 


The WEAVER codes are in general not MDS codes 
(though some special cases are). Consequently, the 
main disadvantage of these codes is their storage effi- 
ciency. However, these codes are optimally efficient for 
the given fault tolerance and parity in-degree constraint 
(see Section 3.2). Of the three families of WEAVER 
codes, one family has efficiency 50% for all levels of 
fault tolerance (up to 10 in our constructions); the other 
families have lower efficiency which decreases with in- 
creasing fault tolerance. In all cases, these codes have 
significantly higher efficiency than N-way mirroring. 
The WEAVER codes, by their symmetry, have a certain 
simplicity of implementation (though not as simple as 
N-way mirroring). As such these codes provide a way 
for a system designer to select highly fault tolerant codes 
that interpolate between N-way mirroring with its per- 
formance advantages, exceptional simplicity but mini- 
mal efficiency and MDS codes with somewhat lower 
performance and somewhat greater complexity but op- 
timal efficiency. 


Unfortunately, we do not have many theoretical re- 
sults concerning specific constructions. Generally, for 
small fault tolerance, these codes can be tested by hand 
(in some cases, we give the proof). For other cases, our 
constructions were tested by computer program using 
the generator matrix (see Section 4 and [10] for related 
methodology). 


The paper is organized as follows. We close this intro- 
duction with some definitions and notation. In Section 2 
we describe the various constructions for each family of 
WEAVER codes. Section 3 lists the key advantages and 
disadvantages of these codes. Related work and compar- 
isons with other published codes are discussed in detail 
in Section 5. Section 4 outlines our testing methodology. 
We conclude with a short summary. 


1.1. Vocabulary and Notations 


The literature contains some inconsistency concerning 
the use of common storage and erasure code terms, so 
we State our definitions here to avoid confusion. We use 
the term “system” to refer to either a dRAID storage sys- 
tem of node-type devices or to a controller array of disks 
(RAID). The term “device” will refer to the “indepen- 
dent” storage device in the system (a node in dRAID or 
a disk in RAID). 


element: a fundamental unit of data or parity; this is 
the building block of the erasure code. In coding 
theory, this is the data that is assigned to a bit within 
the symbol. For XOR-based codes, this is typically 
one or more sequential sectors on a disk (or logical 
sectors on a storage node). 

stripe: a complete (connected) set of data and parity el- 
ements that are dependently related by parity com- 
putation relations. In coding theory, this is a code 
word; we use “code instance” synonymously. 

strip: a unit of storage consisting of all contiguous el- 
ements (data and/or parity) from the same device 
and stripe (also called a stripe unit). In coding the- 
ory, this is a code symbol. The set of strips in a 
code instance form a stripe. Typically, the strips 
are all of the same size (contain the same number 
of elements). 

vertical code: an erasure code in which a (typical) strip 
contains both data elements and parity elements 
(e.g., X-code [17] or these WEAVER codes). Con- 
trast this notion with a “horizontal code” in which 
each strip contains either data elements or parity el- 
ements, never both (e.g., EVENODD [2]). 


We use the symbol ¢ exclusively to represent the fault 
tolerance of a code, the symbol n for the size of the 
stripe (the number of strips, or equivalently, the num- 
ber of devices in a code instance), and k for the maxi- 
mum parity in-degree. For WEAVER codes, all parity 
have in-degree exactly k and k < t. In addition, all data 
have out-degree equal to t. We therefore parameterize 
our codes as WEAVER(n,k,t), and we provide construc- 
tions for different values of these parameters. We let r 
denote the number of data elements and q the number of 
parity elements per strip. (We see how r and q may be 
determined from k and ¢ in Section 2.) 

We define a “short write” as a host write to any se- 
quential subset of an element (e.g., a single sector); a 
“multiple strip write” as a host write to a sequential sub- 
set of the strips in a stripe (that is, the user data portion of 
the strips). The “write lock zone” is the set of elements 
that should be locked during a short write so as to pro- 
vide data/parity consistency in case of failures encoun- 
tered during a write operation. The “rebuild zone” is the 
subset of strips within the stripe which are needed during 
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a rebuild of one or more lost strips. We see why these 
notions are relevant to WEAVER codes in Section 3. 


2 WEAVER code definitions 


In this section we describe our WEAVER constructions. 
We use a graph representation to visualize the con- 
strained parity-in degree and fixed data-out degree. A ta- 
ble format is used to visualize the data and parity layout 
on strips (and so devices). Formulas for “parity defining 
sets” (see below) are used to precisely define each con- 
struction. Each of these presentations exhibit some of 
the balance and symmetry of the WEAVER codes. 

Figure | shows a directed, bipartite graphical repre- 
sentation of a general WEAVER code; the nodes on top 
represent the data elements in the stripe and the nodes 
on the bottom represent the parity elements. An edge 
connects a data element to a parity element if that data 
element contributes to the parity value computation (we 
say that the data element “touches” this parity element). 
For WEAVER(n,k,t) codes, each data element has data 
out-degree equal to t. In addition, each parity element 
has parity in-degree exactly k, where k < t. As men- 
tioned, this constraint is the key to many of the good 
properties of these codes. 


Data Elements 







t edges out 


Parity Elements 


Figure 1: Graphical representation of a gen- 
eral WEAVER(n,k,t) code. Each parity ele- 
ment has in-degree equal to k; each data ele- 
ment has out-degree equal to t. 


Generally, a graphical representation like that of Fig- 
ure 1 can be used for any XOR-based erasure code (for 
example, see the Tornado codes [11]). In addition, Tan- 
ner graphs may also be used (see the description of the 
Low-Density Parity-Check codes in [13, 12]). In Tanner 
graphs the nodes on one side represent data and parity 
and the opposite nodes represent parity checks. The sys- 
tematic and regular nature of our WEAVER codes makes 
the Tanner representation less useful for visualization. 
We use our graphs to show the encoding of data/parity 
relations, and not for decoding as in [11]. We also draw 


our graph with nodes on top and bottom (not left/right) 
to suggest a relationship to the data/parity layout onto 
strips as described next. 

Figure 1 only provides a partial description of the 
code in the context of storage systems. The physical lay- 
out of data and parity on the strips within the stripe must 
also be specified. This is given in Figure 2 where we 
see the vertical nature of the WEAVER codes. As noted, 
other codes share this vertical layout (see, for example, 
the X-code [17] and the BCP code [1]). We view the 
logical addressing of the data elements from the host’s 
viewpoint as first within a strip and then strip to strip. 



























































So Sy ree S; Sn—1 
do,o do, do,; don—1 
di,0 dy1 dy, j dy n—1 
dy—1,0 dy—1,1 dyp—1,j dr—1n—1 
Po,0 Po,0 Po, Pon-1 
P1,0 P1,0 P1,j Pijn-1 
Pq—1,0 | Pq—1,0 Pq-1,j Pq-1,n-1 
Figure 2: Stripe/strip layout of general 


WEAVER(n,k,t) code. Each strip contains 
r data elements and q parity elements. S; 
denotes a strip label; d;,; is a labeled data el- 
ement; p;,; is a labeled parity element. Each 
strip is stored on a different device in the sys- 
tem. 


Of course, there is no requirement that the parity ele- 
ments be placed below the data elements; they must be 
placed however on the same device. WEAVER codes al- 
ways have both data and parity elements on each strip. 
Essential for performance is that the data elements be 
logically contiguous, as must the parity elements. 

We can also represent our codes by sets of indices. A 
parity element p;,; can be relabeled p,,(;,;) where «(?, 7) 
is the set of (ordered pair) indices of the data elements 
that touch this parity element, That is, 


D 


(u,v) EK (5,7) 


du,v. (1) 


Pi,j ~ Pr(i,j) = 


Conversely, we can relabel the data elements as d,(;,;) 
where (i, 7) is the set of (ordered pair) indices of the 
parity elements that are touched by d . That is, 


T(i,j) = {(u, v) : (i, 9) € K(u,v)}. (2) 


In the graph of Figure 1, «(2, 7) can label the set of edges 
into parity node p;,;, and, similarly, 7(2, 7) can label the 
set of edges out of data node d;,;. This notation is used 
to provide formulas to define specific constructions. 


T(i,5) 
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For notation, define for any set of ordered pairs of in- 
dices «& and any offset s, a new set of indices referred to 
as K + s using the operation 

def 
K+s = {(u,ut+smodn) : (u,v) € &}, 
so each column index in & + s is offset by s modulo n. 
Using this notation, we provide rotational symmetry 


(a key design feature of WEAVER codes). For 0 < j < 
nm—1land0<i<q-1,set 


K(4, J) = K(4,0) +5. (3) 


In other words, a specification for the parities p,,;,9) for 
0 <2 < q—1 (on the first strip), together with rotation to 
the right (with wrap-around) provides a complete spec- 
ification of WEAVER(n,k,t) erasure codes. We call the 
sets (7,7) “parity defining sets”. A similar rotational 
formula can be derived for the sets r(7, 7). 

By counting edges in two ways, it is easy to see 
from Figures 1 and 2 that rt = qk. Generally, a 
WEAVER(n,k,t) code will have r and q minimal (to 
minimize overall complexity): sor = k/m and q = 
t/m where m = gcd(k,t). This is assumed throughout 
unless otherwise noted. 

Given these parameters, the storage efficiency for 
these codes is given by 


mr r k 


Eff = ———— = =—. 
nmr+nq rt+q k+t 





(4) 


The first two are obvious from Figure 2, the latter comes 
from the relation r = qk/t. Since we assume k < t, the 
maximum efficiency for any WEAVER code is 50%. 

In the next few subsections, we describe specific con- 
structions of parity defining sets that provide for pre- 
scribed fault tolerance. 


2.1 WEAVER codes of efficiency 50% 


For our first family of WEAVER codes we set k = ¢ 
so that efficiency is 50%. We have gcd(k,t) =k =t 
so that r = q = 1 and the layout of Figure 2 has only 
one row of data and one row of parity (see the exam- 
ple below). For this family of codes, we suppress the 
first component of each index pair and refer to our parity 
defining sets simply as «(j) = «(0,7) for0 < 7 < n—1. 
We use the following additional notation. Let «1(2) be 
an increasing sequence of k integers with initial value 1 
and let s be an “offset”. We can specify a parity defining 
set «(j) from «1(7) and s by the relation 


ki(j)+s={i+smodn: i€ ki(j7)}. 


As we will see, simple «1(j) sets, together with differ- 
ent offsets s provide a convenient way to specify good 
parity defining sets. As before, if we impose rotational 


symmetry (see equation (3), then we need only specify 
&1(0) and s to completely determine the code. We over- 
load the term “parity defining set” to include a set «1(0) 
and an offset s. 

For example, with «;(0) = {1,2,4} and s = 2 (see 
Table 1, ¢ = 3, second entry), the following diagram 
provides a valid WEAVER code provided n > 7. 



































| So S; Sn—-1 
| do dy vee d; dn—1 
| P53,4,6} P{4,5,7} | °°" | P{j+3,j+4,5+6} | °** | P{2,3,5} 





Table | gives a partial listing of parity defining sets 
(«1 (0) and offset s) and valid stripe sizes n for fault tol- 
erance 1 < t < 10. (We say a stripe size is “valid” for 
a given parity defining set if the code on that stripe size 
has the required fault tolerance.) The entries tagged with 
an asterisk are discussed in the remarks below. 

We make the following remarks concerning Table 1. 

e The first entry in the table is a simple RAID 1 mirror 
code, but with a non-standard data layout. This code 
easily and uniformly provides simple mirroring on any 
number of devices (at least 2), including an odd number 
of devices. In addition it provides load-balancing; every 
device is equally burdened by data and a parity mirror. 
See Section 5 for further comments on the t = 2 entry 
of the table. 

e The first three rows in the table show valid codes for 
t< 3 withn > 2t. When n = 2t, these codes are in fact 
MDS. For larger t we could not find constructions that 
maintained this property. One can measure the “space 
efficiency penalty” as the difference between the optimal 
efficiency of an MDS codes on n strips and the actual 
efficiency; for these WEAVER codes, this is: 


silo 


1 

n D8 

As can easily be calculated, this ranges from 0.0 to 0.23 

for the values in the table, using the smallest valid n for 

each t. It also increases as n increases for a fixed fault 

tolerance t (but larger n improves the localization effects 
as in Section 3.1.2). 

e The table provides only a small subset of all the 
constructions we discovered. For this work, we tested 
validity for all cases of stripe sizes n, offsets s and par- 
ity defining sets «1(0) C [1, w] of various ranges. See 
Section 4 for the methodology we used to test configu- 
rations. For t < 7, we covered the ranges n < t? + 2t, 
0 < s < 8and w = 3t. Fort = 8, we ran a prelim- 
inary filter to find good candidate parity defining sets, 
then processed the most promising ones in the range 
te = 64,0 Sg. Ss 8 and n= Vie 16, For 
t = 9,10, we did a preliminary search withO < 5s <8 
and w = 2t, with n < 4t + 4 (see the next remark) and 
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t | «1(0) offset s| Stripe Size n 
1 | {1}* 0 Be 
Fi (2 0 4+ 
3 | (1,2, 3)" 1 6,8+ 
{1,2,4} 2 T+ 
4 | {1,3,5, 6} i 10+ 
{1,2,3,6}* 0,2,3 11+ 
5 | {1,3,4,5,7} 5 12,15+ 
{1,5,6,8, 9} 3 13+ 
(129. 3478 1 14+ 
{1, 2,3, 6, 9}* 2 15+ 
6 | {1,5,8,9, 10, 12} a 17,19,21+ 
{1,6,8,9, 11, 12} 7 17,20+ 
{1, 2,3, 6,9, 10} 0 18+ 
{1,2,3, 4,6, 9}* 5 19+ 
7 | {1,4,5, 6,7, 8,11} 4 | 20,23-24,26,28+ 
{1, 2,4, 7, 10, 12, 13} 3 20,24+ 
{1,3,5,6,7, 11, 12} 1 224 
{1,2,3,4,6,9, 14}* 6 23+ 
8 | {1, 2,4, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13} 0 26,28+ 
{1,2,6,7,8,9, 12, 14} 0 27+ 
{1,2,3,4,6,7,9, 14}* 0 28+ 
9 | {1,4,5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 15, 18} 2 30,32,34+ 
{1,4, 5,8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15} 6 31+ 
{1,2,3, 4,6, 7,9, 14, 15}* 5 32+ 
10| {1, 2,5, 6, 7, 10, 13,15,19,20}| 3 35,40+ 
{1,2,4,7, 8,9, 13, 14, 17, 18} 0 37+ 
{1,2,3,4,6,7,9, 14, 15, 19}* 3 40+ 











Table 1: Partial listing of parity defining sets for WEAVER(n.,t,t) codes. See the remarks for 


a description of the entries tagged with an asterisk. A stripe size n9+ means n > no. 


then verified the table entries up to n < 64 fort = 9 
and n < 56 fort = 10. Fort < 3, it is fairly easy 
to prove that the constructions work for all n in the de- 
scribed range. For t > 4, the implication that the codes 
work for n outside the tested range is not theoretically 
established; see Section 6 and Theorem | in particular. 
Note that, theoretically, we could have extended the off- 
set range up to n — w — t, but that would have made our 
search spaces even larger, particularly for large n (we 
did limit it for small n when appropriate). 


e The search space for these experiments is actually 
quite large. For a given t and w, there are CS sets 
&1(0) and 9 offsets s each to examine. For each such 
parity defining set and each n, there are up to () 
individual matrix rank tests to perform (see Section 4). 
These numbers grow rapidly with higher fault tolerance. 
For example, the t = 6 search completed at least 1.6 tril- 
lion matrix rank tests. For t > 6 it was prohibitive to do 
this on a standard workstation. Instead, we implemented 
our search to run on a portion (only 1024 processors) of 
an IBM Blue Gene/L system. Each processor was given 
a subcollection of the search space of sets «(0) and, for 


each «1(0) in its subcollection, ran the tests for every 


offset s and n in the ranges mentioned above. The t = 6 
case mentioned above took approximately 12 hours on 
1024 processors. The ¢ = 10 preliminary search (for 
nm < 44) took approximately 37.6 days and completed 
more than 64 trillion matrix rank tests!. 


e For fault tolerance t > 4, there are gaps in the se- 
quence defining the set « (0). This is a requirement as 
the following argument illustrates. Suppose k = t = 4 
and there are four consecutive integers in «(0), say, 
4,4 +1,7+2,i+3. Consider the data element labels 7+ 1 
and i + 2. Both appear together in k(n — 1) = «(-1), 
«(0) and «(1). But i + 1 appears by itself in «(2) and 
i + 2 appears by itself in «(—2). If we loose strips i + 1 
and 2 + 2 (so data elements d;41 and d;+2), and strips 2 
and (n—2) (with p,.(2) and p,,(_2)), then every surviving 
parity contains either both of the data elements 7 + 1 and 
i+ 2 or neither. Consequently, there is no way to dis- 
tinguish between the two values and this 4 strip failure 
case cannot be tolerated. It is not clear what additional 
heuristics (or theorems) define “good” or “bad” sets «(0) 
(see Section 6). 





e We listed only entries that have valid stripe sizes for 
all n > no (identified in the table as n9+), with perhaps 
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a few isolated valid stripe sizes below no. For example, 
for t = 5, the entry «1(0) = {1,3,4,5, 7} with offset 
s = 2 has valid stripe sizes n = 12 and n > 15 but not 
n = 13,14. We typically observed similar behavior for 
almost all sets we tested though there were anomalies. 
The set «1(0) = {1,3,6,10, 15,21} had invalid stripe 
sizes for every n divisible by 9 regardless of offset. We 
do not have a proof that this persists, but we believe that 
a proof of such negative results would not be difficult. 

e The entries marked with « form a single chain of 
supersets for «(0) as t increases. The usefulness of this 
chain is described in more detail in Section 3.1.4, but 
briefly it enables changing of fault tolerance on-the-fly 
with minimal parity recomputation. 


2.1.1 The special case of 2 fault tolerance 


Consider the t = 2 element from Table 1 where «(0) = 
&1(0) = {1,2} (and s = 0). We will describe this code 
in somewhat different terms and prove the claimed fault 
tolerance. With & = t = 2, each parity value is the 
XOR sum of a pair of data values, one from each of the 
two strips immediately to the right of the parity element 
(with wrap-around, of course). Alternatively, each data 
element touches two parity elements and so is paired 
with two other data elements (the other data element in 
each of its two parity elements). From this viewpoint, 
a given data element D is paired with its west W and 
east F neighbor elements (graphically): 


W—-D-E 


The parity value computed from W © D is stored in the 
strip to the left of W; the parity value computed from 
D © E's stored on the strip to the left of D, namely, the 
same strip as W. 

We now give a proof that this code has the required 
2 fault tolerance, provided n > 4. It is clear that this 
is a necessary condition (if n < 3 and two strips are 
lost, there is at most only one strip remaining and that is 
clearly insufficient). It is also clear that we only need to 
recover lost data values, as parity values can be recom- 
puted from all the data. 

There are three cases to consider. 

Case 1: Suppose one strip is lost (say, strip S;). We 
observe that K(j — 1) = {j,7 +1} so that d; can be 
recovered by reading dj, (from the strip S;, 1 to the 
right of strip S;), reading p,;—-1) (from the strip S;_1 
to the left of S;), and using the formula: 


dj = dj41 ® Py(j-1)- (5) 


Alternatively, we can recover d; from dj; and p,(;—2) 
since K(j — 2) = {j —1,j}. 

Case 2: If two adjacent strips are lost (say, S and 
S441), we read dj_1 and p,;—1) (in one operation from 


strip S;_1) and p,(;-2) from S;_2. Then, recursively, 


dj = PrG—2) ® dj-1 
Pr(j—1) © 45. 





dy4i = 


Note that even though we needed to read three elements 
(two parity and one data), we only needed to access two 
devices (for disks, this is a single IO seek per device) 
because of the vertical arrangement of data and parity. 

Case 3: If two non-adjacent strips are lost, then we re- 
construct as two independent cases of a single strip loss 
(using (5)), because the data can always be reconstructed 
from its left neighboring parity and right neighboring 
data (neither of which is on a lost strip). For n > 4, 
most of the dual failure cases are of this type. 

In this proof, we saw two examples of the “localiza- 
tion” property of WEAVER codes (see Section 3.1.2). 
For all cases, only a few devices in the stripe need to 
be accessed for reconstruction; this number is indepen- 
dent of the stripe size n. In addition, in Case 3 the re- 
construction problem split into two smaller, easier and 
independent reconstruction problems. 

We also saw how the vertical layout reduces device 
access costs, by combining some multi-element reads 
into a single device access. For disk arrays, this implies 
fewer disk seeks and better performance. 


2.2 Other constructions with one data row 


The constructions of the previous section are “‘ad hoc”; 
that is, (with the exception of the case t = 2,3) they 
were found by computer search and not by a paramet- 
ric formulation of the parity defining sets «(0). In this 
section, we give a different and formulaic construction. 

We start by making the assumption that k divides t. 
Then gcd(k,t) = k so we can take r = 1 (one data 
row) and gq = t/k (q parity rows). We use the term 
consecutive-2 to mean consecutive numbers with differ- 
ence 7. (For example, the consecutive-2 numbers starting 
at 1 are 1,3,5,....) We say a set of parity elements are 
consecutive-2 if they are in the same row and their cor- 
responding strip numbers are consecutive-2, modulo n. 

The constructions are described as follows. In parity 
row 0, data element d; touches k consecutive-1 parity 
elements to the left, ending at some left-offset s from d; 
(with wrap-around). In each parity row2,1 <i<q-—1l, 
data element d, touches the set of k consecutive-(i + 1) 
parity elements ending one strip to the left of the first 
parity element touched in the previous row (again, with 
wrap-around). A data element touches exactly & parity 
elements in each row so that each parity is composed of 
k; data elements (that is, parity in-degree is k). 

Figure 3 shows a graph representation for the special 
case when k = 3, t = 9 and sor = 1 and q = 3. This 
graph is that subgraph of the general graph in Figure | 
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corresponding to the out-edges for the one data element 
d; (and by rotational symmetry, implies the subgraph for 
all other data elements). 










0, j-3-s Po, j-2-s Po, j-1-s 


consecutive-2 


@e @-e@ 
Pi, j-8-s P1, j-6-s$  P1, j-4-s 


consecutive-3 


C ‘skipped » 


ede te 


Po, j-15-s — P2, j-12-8 P2 5-9-5 


Figure 3: The subgraph of the data/parity re- 
lations graph for k = 3, t = 9 and offset 
8. The relative position suggests approximate 
placement in the rows of the data/parity lay- 
out of Figure 2. Small dots represent parity 
elements in the gaps that not touched by d;. 


Put in mathematical terms, the set 7(j7) = 7(0,7) of 
(ordered pairs of) indices of parity elements touched by 
d; = do,; is given by the formula 


t(j) = U {(i, (j —o(i,k,u) —8\n) : 1<u<k}. 
i=0 (6) 


where, as shorthand, (x), = « mod n and 
o(i,k,u) = (k-1)i(Vi+1)/2+uGi4+1). 
From the parity viewpoint, the equivalent formulation is 


In these expressions, the term u(i + 1) forl <u<k 
provides the & consecutive-(i + 1) parity elements. The 
term s provides the initial offset. The term (& — 1)é(¢ + 
1) /2 + s provides for the starting point relative to d;. 

Table 2 provides a list of some examples found by 
testing all s < 8 and all n < 64 fort < 10 andn < 48 
for t = 12. We also give the efficiency, Eff = 1/(q + 1) 
by (4); in the previous section, all codes had efficiency 
50%. Notice the examples with fault tolerance as high 
as t = 12. We conjecture that this construction (with 
a suitable offset s and sufficiently large n) should work 
for arbitrarily large t, though not necessarily all k. 

The examples witht = 9,4 = 3andt=12,k =4 
are interesting because the fault tolerances are so high, 
but the efficiency is 250% higher and 325% higher than 















































t k lq s Stripe Size n Efficiency 
2) 2.) 1 0,1 4+ 50% 
Are 22 0 6+ 33% 
6 |2)]3 0,1,2 9+, excl. 9+s 25% 
8 | 2 | 4 | 0,1,2,3 15+, excl. 14+s 20% 
10 | 2 | 5 0,3,4 16,20+, excl. 20+s 17% 
12 | 2 | 6 0,1 23,27+, excl. 27+s 14% 
3/3] 1 1 6,8+ 50% 
6 |3)]2 2,4 11,13,15+ 33% 
3 12,14+ 
9/31] 3 1 15,17+ 25% 
3 16-17,19+ 
12|3|4 1,3 24+, excl. 24+s 20% 
12 | 4 | 3 2 21,25+ 25% 


























Table 2: Partial listing of WEAVER(n,k,t) 
codes where & divides t and parity defining 
sets given by (6) or (7). 


corresponding 10-way or 13-way mirrors. The two ex- 
amples in Table 2 with t = k = 2 andt = k = 3 are 
identical to the WEAVER(n,t,t) codes given in Table | 
with «1(0) = {1,2} and «1 (0) = {1, 2, 3}, respectively. 

There are two codes in Table 2 with the same fault tol- 
erance t = 6; they have different parity in-degree k and 
so different efficiency. The code with k = 2 has very 
simple parity computations but efficiency only 25%. The 
code with k = 3 has somewhat more complex parity 
computations but better efficiency 33%. This exempli- 
fies one of the trade-offs of erasure codes (performance 
vs. efficiency) and the fact that the rich set of WEAVER 
codes provide a means to balance these trade-offs for a 
given system’s constraints. (Similar remarks apply to the 
three codes with t = 12.) 

The remark made in the comments of Section 2.1 
about consecutive parity elements when k = t precludes 
this construction from working for k = t > 4. Fork = 4 
and t > 4 the situation is undecided. Preliminary experi- 
ments suggest that t = 8 suffers from a similar obstacle; 
surprisingly t = 12 does have some valid configurations. 
Clearly, alternatives to consecutive-1 may be required if 
k > 4 (though we have not tested any of these cases). 

There is considerably more structure to the patterns of 
valid offsets and stripe sizes for this construction com- 
pared to those of the previous section. It is likely that 
this construction can be analyzed in most cases theoret- 
ically. We conjecture that other parity defining sets will 
also provide valid WEAVER codes of similar efficiency 
and design, perhaps on even smaller stripe sizes or will 
fill in the gaps in the stripe sizes in Table 2. We leave 
these two issues to future work. 


2.3 Parity in-degree 2 


The constructions we have presented so far have one data 
row (r = 1, because k divides t in all cases). In the next 
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two sections, we give two ad-hoc constructions (with 3 
and 4 fault tolerance, respectively) that have r = 2. The 
key feature of these codes is that we restrict k = 2, so 
that the parity computations are quite simple. 

These codes generalize the 2 fault tolerant code dis- 
cussed in Section 2.1.1. They each contain two copies 
of this 2 fault tolerant code, plus some additional cross 
relations between them (hence, again the WEAVER 
name). All three codes use “data neighbor’ relations 
to determine the parity defining sets. Adding a second 
row allows for relations in different directions than just 
east/west; this in turn enables more parity defining sets 
containing a given data element; and this increases the 
(potential) fault tolerance. 


2.3.1 Three fault tolerance 


The WEAVER(n,2,3) code presented in this section has 
a data/parity layout given by 














So S; ok 
do,o do,j 
di,0 dij 








P{(0,1),(0,2)} "| P{(0,9-+1),(0,5-+2)} |" 
P{(1,1),(1,2)} "| P{,5+1),L.5+2)} 
P{(n=2),(0,.n=1)} |" | P{.5=2),(0,j-1)} |" 



































Each parity element is labeled by its parity defining set. 
The first parity row is the WEAVER(n,2,2) code built 
from the first data row. The second parity row is again 
the WEAVER(n,2,2) code built from the second data 
row. The third row weaves between these two along 
nearest neighbor up-diagonals, placing the parity to the 
right of the up-neighbor (other placements are possible). 

Visually, data elements Do from the first row and D, 
from the second row are paired with neighbors as in the 
following diagram (each pair computes a different parity 
value): 


Wo «+ Do — Eo 


vo 
SW 


NE 


Wi<-D- Ey 


The D; — NE relation is just a reverse perspective 
on the Do — SW relation above (SW = Dy, and 
NE = Do). Each data element touches three differ- 
ent parity elements on three different strips, twice in one 
parity row, and once in the last row parity row. This pro- 
vides the necessary condition for 3 fault tolerance. 

It can be proven that this construction is also suffi- 
cient for 3 fault tolerance provided n > 6 but we leave 
out the proof as it is similar to the one we gave for 
WEAVER(n,?2,2). 

This construction provides another example of a 
3 fault tolerant code on as few as 6 devices. Compare 
this with the first £ = 3 entry in Table 1 where k = 3; 


the difference is again a performance/efficiency trade- 
off. See Section 5 for more comments. 


2.3.2 Four fault tolerance 


In this section we provide another WEAVER(n,2,4) 
code with two data rows. Contrast this construction with 
the code of Section 2.2, which also has k = 2 andt = 4 
but has only one data row (see Table 2). This is the only 
code we present that drops the “minimalist” condition 
r= k/gcd(k,t). 

The layout and parity defining sets can be seen in the 
following chart: 





















































So S; Sid 
do,o do,j 
dy,0 dy j 
P{(0,1),(0,2)} "| P{(0,5+1),(0,5+2)} [7 
P{(1,1),(1,2)} Pf 741), 9+2)} 
P{,n—3),(0,n—2)} | °°" | P£(1,5-3),(0,7—-2)} | 
P{(0,n—3),(1,n—2)} | *** | P{(0,7-3),(L5-2)} Vo 





The first five rows are essentially identical to the 
WEAVER(n,2,3) code of the previous section, with the 
exception that the fifth row is cyclically shifted right by 
one. The last row of parity elements is computed by 
weaving the down-diagonals and placing the parity value 
in the parity element two strips to the right. 

This time, each data element is paired with four other 
data elements: west, east, and two diagonal neighbors 
(southwest, southeast for an element Dog in row 0 and 
northeast, northwest for a an element D, in row 1). 
Graphically, this looks like: 


Wo «+ Do — Eo 


fo ™ 
SW SE 


NW 


Soe 
Wi «—D,- Fy 


NE 


Each data element is now stored in four parity elements: 
twice in one of the first two parity rows (and not in the 
other), and once in each of the last two parity rows. 

Again, we leave out the proof that this is 4 fault 
tolerant provided n > 8. This code has the same 
fault tolerance, efficiency and parity in-degree as the 
WEAVER(n,2,4) code in Table 2, but requires more 
strips for the minimal configuration (and has six rows 
in total versus three for the previous code). However, 
it has better localization properties. For example, for 
this construction the write lock zone comprises a total of 
eight data and parity elements on six neighboring strips 
(centered on the target strip) versus the same number of 
data and parity elements on seven strips (five neighbor- 
ing strips similarly centered plus two additional strips) 
for the k = 2,t = 4 code of Section 2.2. 

Note that by dropping the first two rows of parity, 
we get yet another WEAVER(n,2,2) code with two data 
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rows, two parity rows and efficiency 50%. It can be 
made equivalent to the code described in Section 2.1.1 
and so is not very interesting by itself. 


3 Features 


Now that we have defined the WEAVER codes and given 
many examples, we next discuss the key features of these 
codes, the advantages in the next subsection and a brief 
discussion of the primary disadvantage following. 


3.1 Advantages 


3.1.1 High Fault Tolerance 


The WEAVER codes have instances of exceptionally 
high fault tolerance (we gave constructions with fault 
tolerance 12 and conjecture that other constructions 
should be possible). There are few codes in the stor- 
age system literature that meet these fault tolerance lev- 
els. The only viable options for very high fault tolerance 
to date seem to be Reed-Solomon codes, with their high 
computational costs, or NV-way mirroring with their very 
low efficiency. See also the remarks in Section 5 on the 
LDPC and Wiencko codes. 


3.1.2 Localization Effects 


The design characteristics of constant parity in-degree 
and rotational symmetry are key features of the 
WEAVER codes. They enable the “localization” of 
many operations on the stripe. We have seen two ex- 
amples of this: (a) in Section 2.1.1 we saw reconstruc- 
tion requiring access to a small bounded (independent of 
stripe size) subset of the stripe; and (b) in Section 2.3.2 
we saw write lock zones for two codes that are also 
small, bounded subsets of the stripe. 

These two examples are typical of any WEAVER code 
(in fact, any code with parity in-degree bounded inde- 
pendent of the stripe size). The write lock zone (see 
Section 1.1) can be determined by examining the 2- 
neighborhood of the target element in the data/parity 
graph (see Figure | — the 2-neighborhood is the set of 
nodes in the graph within a distance two of the tar- 
get element’s node). With t¢ parities each having k out 
edges (one of which is the target element), this bounds 
the write lock zone to at most t(k — 1) + t = tk data 
and parity elements (so at most tk devices as well — for 
some WEAVER codes, the actual number of devices is 
smaller). This is independent of the stripe size n, pro- 
viding a proof of the localized write lock zone. 

In contrast, even RAIDS has a write lock zone that is 
effectively the entire stripe, since the 2-neighborhood of 
an element is the entire remainder of the stripe. This is 
a consequence of the parity in-degree determined as a 
function of the stripe size. 

Similar localization effects occur during rebuild. A 


rebuild of one or more lost strips in a WEAVER code 
only requires access to a fixed and bounded set of strips. 
This set is at most the union of the 2-neighborhoods for 
all the data elements on all the lost strips (and is indepen- 
dent of n as well). Also, as we saw in Section 2.1.1, cer- 
tain multi-strip failures may partition themselves into in- 
dependent smaller failure scenarios. Reconstruction al- 
gorithms generally get more complicated with the num- 
ber of inter-related failures so partitioning a multiple 
failure case into two or more independent failure cases 
can have a significant performance advantage and enable 
parallelism. For example, consider the recovery costs of 
EVENODD(p,n) [2] and WEAVER(n,2,2) code when 
two strips fail. For n > 6, the EVENODD always re- 
quires accessing n — 2 devices, whereas most cases of 
WEAVER recovery involve only 4 devices, and the other 
cases only require 2 devices to be accessed! 


3.1.3 Symmetry 


The vertical layout of data and parity together with the 
symmetry properties (balanced parity in-degree and data 
out-degree and the rotational pattern) provide natural 
load balancing across all the devices. Multiple instances 
of the WEAVER codes can be stacked on the same set of 
devices with a simple host-to-strip addressing and also a 
simple logical strip-to-physical-device labeling. In con- 
trast, the parity rotation of RAIDS vs RAID4 requires 
more complicated logical/physical addressing models. 
Furthermore, multiple WEAVER code instances with 
different fault tolerances can be easily stacked on the 
same collection of devices (provided the number of de- 
vices is sufficiently large). This enables different relia- 
bility classes of logical volumes on the same set of de- 
vices. This is possible with other codes, but generally 
requires more complex logical/physical addressing. 


3.1.4 Variability of Stripe Size and Fault 
Tolerance 


The localization property mentioned above enables the 
WEAVER stripes to be expanded or shrunk with only 
local effects to the stripe; that is, not all devices need to 
be accessed and data or parity moved around. For ex- 
ample, in the WEAVER(n,2,t) codes, new devices/strips 
can be inserted into the stripe, and only the nearby de- 
vices need to have parity recomputed. See the additional 
comments in Section 5. 

With the WEAVER(n,t,t) codes, it is further possi- 
ble to change, on-the-fly, the fault tolerance of a single 
stripe in the system (either up or down) by simply re- 
computing the parity values. No remapping of either 
the host addressing or the strip labeling is needed. The 
only requirement is that the stripe size is supported for 
the higher fault tolerance. This enables more autonomic 
adaptability and is not possible with (almost) any other 
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code. In addition, by using a chain of «1 (0) subsets (e.g., 
those marked by a asterisk in Table 1), the recomputa- 
tion step involves only adding a single new data value 
into each parity value and then storing the new parity 
values in the appropriate strips (which changes only if 
the offset changes). This is significantly more efficient 
than recomputing all the parity from scratch. Note that 
“adding a data value” can be used to either lower or raise 
the fault tolerance. 

We believe that these features in particular make the 
WEAVER codes best suited for dRAID (distributed Re- 
dundant Arrangement of Independent Devices) systems 
involving network-connected storage nodes. Such sys- 
tems will likely have data sets with varying reliability 
and performance requirements. Such sets may be dis- 
tributed across different but intersecting sets of nodes. 
The WEAVER variability of stripe size and fault toler- 
ance enable a dRAID data distribution algorithm to fo- 
cus on user data layout (e.g., for load-balancing) and to 
achieve a balanced parity distribution as a natural con- 
sequence of the code itself. In addition, the chain of de- 
sign sets for WEAVER(n,t,t) codes allows the system to 
change fault tolerance with minimal network bandwidth 
utilization. Each node reads both its data and parity val- 
ues, and sends only a single data value over the network, 
performs a single XOR operation, sends the recomputed 
parity value over the network and then performs a sin- 
gle disk write operation of the new parity). The parity 
“send” step is only required if the offset changes; more 
interestingly, the data “send” step may be skipped for 
some parity defining set subset chains. This operation is 
then both load-balanced and disk and network efficient. 


3.1.5 Short Write IOs 


For most of the WEAVER(n,k,t) codes, the short write 
IO cost in device accesses (e.g., disk seeks) is equal to 
2(t +1). For the parity update algorithm that uses the 
parity delta, this seek cost is optimal for any ¢ fault tol- 
erant code. Many codes have even higher short write 
10 costs, when a given data element touches more than 
t parity elements (and strip sizes are large — see Sec- 
tion 3.1.7). For example, the EVENODD codes [2, 3] 
have this property for some elements. 

Furthermore, only codes of efficiency (approxi- 
mately) 50% can achieve better short write IO seek costs 
than the typical 2(t + 1). For example, a t-fault toler- 
ant Reed-Solomon code can perform a short write in 2t 
seeks but only ifn = 2¢ (so efficiency 50%) or in (2t+1) 
seeks only if n = 2t + 1 (so efficiency close to 50%). 
In these cases, the stripe size is fixed as a function of the 
fault tolerance t. Mirroring achieves the best short write 
IO seek costs (t + 1) but also has the lowest efficiency. 

In contrast, some WEAVER codes achieve better 
short write IO seek costs for a given fault toler- 


ance and for any valid stripe size. For example, the 
WEAVER(n,2,2) code (see Section 2.1.1) enables an im- 
plementation of a short write with 5 IOs (one less than 
is typical). This is achieved by reading the west and east 
neighbors of the target data element, computing the two 
new parities (from the parity equations) and writing the 
two new parities and one new data. 

Similarly, by amortizing two neighbor data element 
reads into one longer read, the other two ad hoc 
WEAVER codes with parity in-degree equal to 2 can 
achieve a short write IO seek cost of 6 (for fault toler- 
ance 3, Section 2.3.1) and 7 (for fault tolerance 4, Sec- 
tion 2.3.2). We emphasize that these IOs are not all of 
the same length, and a fairer comparison should take this 
into account (we do not do that here since seeks domi- 
nate device access costs; but see [9] for a more thorough 
analysis of these issues). 


3.1.6 Multiple Strip Writes 


Many of the WEAVER codes can amortize a signifi- 
cant number of device accesses required for consecutive 
multi-strip host writes. We explain this in detail for the 
WEAVER(n,2,2) code (Section 2.1.1) and leave it to the 
reader to see how this principle can be applied in other 
WEAVER constructions. We will contrast the WEAVER 
behavior with EVENODD [2] which is also 2 fault tol- 
erant, though this analysis applies to many other 2-fault 
tolerant codes, including Reed-Solomon [14]. 

Suppose the system gets a host write for m consecu- 
tive strips in a stripe of size n. For the EVENODD code, 
there are two efficient implementations. The first imple- 
mentation reads all the m strips and the 2 parity strips, 
computes the new parity strips and writes the m data 
strips and 2 parity strips for a total of 2m + 4 device ac- 
cesses. The second implementation reads the n — 2 —m 
other (2-neighborhood) data strips, computes the parity 
and writes m-+ 2 data and parity strips for a total of n de- 
vice accesses. The optimum number of device accesses 
is then min(2m + 4, n). 

In contrast, the following diagram shows how this 
could be implemented for a WEAVER(n,2,2) code. In 
the diagram, an F indicates a data element that we read 
(only), a W indicates a data element that we write (this 
is a target of the host IO), P indicates a parity element 
that we write (we do not read any parity or old data). 





R|WIiW|---|WIR 
P|P|P |---| P 
































For the same m consecutive multi-strip write, we read 
only two data elements (the two indicated by R on the 
west and east ends of the top row), and write m— 1 strips 
with both data and parity (as a single seek), one data 
element W (on the right side of the top row) and the two 
parity elements labeled P on the left, bottom row. This 
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totals 2+ m—1+1+2=m-4 4 device accesses and 
is better than min(2m + 4,n) for EVENODD provided 
m<n—A, (Form =n—3,n—2,n—1,n the device 
accesses counts aren + 1,n+2,n+ 1,n, respectively, 
indicating a small disadvantage in these cases.) 


3.1.7 Host IO Size Uniformity 


XOR-based erasure codes have typically two alternative 
implementations with respect to size (number of bytes) 
that are mapped to each strip. One choice is to map a 
strip to a small unit of the device, e.g., 512B or perhaps 
4KB. In this case, a host short write maps to a full strip 
write and the parity computations involve all (or most) of 
the parity elements. Generally, Reed-Solomon codes are 
implemented as extreme examples of this where a strip 
is a byte. XOR-based codes may be implemented in this 
way as well, but multiple rows impose fragmentation of 
the parity computations. 

The alternative is to map a strip to a unit compara- 
ble to a moderate size host IO (say, 256KB as is typi- 
cally done in RAIDS). In these cases, elements are much 
larger units and a host short write affects only a subpor- 
tion of an element. With this implementation, the host 
short write costs can scale to larger host IO lengths, up 
to the size of the element, incurring additional costs that 
are only linear functions of the length. There are no ad- 
ditional seeks or other computational costs such as addi- 
tional XOR formulas. 

For a fixed strip size, more data rows in the code imply 
smaller element size (for a fixed strip size), and hence 
limitations on the advantages of this uniform and linear 
scaling. In this regard, (most of) the WEAVER codes are 
optimal because they have only one data row (the ad hoc 
constructions have two data rows, so are near optimal). 
They also do not suffer from excessive XOR fragmenta- 
tion for the same reason. (Clearly, RAIDS and N-way 
mirroring have these properties as well but they are at 
opposite ends of the fault-tolerance/efficiency spectrum, 
with WEAVER codes occupying the middle ground. See 
Section 5 for additional comments.) 





3.2 Disadvantages — Efficiency 


The primary disadvantage of the WEAVER codes is 
their limited efficiency (at most 50%). On the other 
hand, WEAVER codes are optimally efficient among all 
possible codes of fault tolerance ¢ and parity in-degree 
kj < tas the following argument shows. Suppose an 
erasure code with fault tolerance t has N data elements 
and @ parity elements and that each parity element has 
parity in-degree bounded above by k. Each data element 
must touch at least ¢ parity elements. Counting edges 
in the parity graph (as in the WEAVER example in Fig- 
ure 1), we see that the number of edges F is at least Nt 
(counting the edges coming out of the data nodes) and 


at most Qk (counting the edges coming into the parity 
nodes); that is, Nt < E < Qk. The efficiency is 


N _ Nt. Qk _sik 
N+Q Nt+Qt~ Qk+Qt = k+t’ 


with equality in the case of the WEAVER codes. In ad- 
dition, we clearly see the trade-off of efficiency for sim- 
plicity, fault tolerance and the other positive features of 
these codes. (Other codes, including RAIDS have per- 
formance/efficiency trade-offs, but those trade-offs are 
as functions of the stripe size with constant fault toler- 
ance — for WEAVER codes, it is a function of the fault 
tolerance regardless of the stripe size.) 





4 Testing methodology 


We have mentioned above that we search parameter 
spaces for valid configurations, that is, configurations 
that provide the requisite fault tolerance. Our method- 
ology is the following (see also [10]). For each fault 
tolerance t and each choice of parity defining set (in- 
cluding offset), and for each stripe size n, we construct 
the binary generator matrix for the WEAVER code of 
those parameters. This matrix has rows indexed by the 
data elements and columns indexed by the data and par- 
ity elements. A column with a single one indicates a data 
element; a column with at least 2 ones indicates a parity 
element (and the formula used to compute it — that is, the 
data elements touching it). We view the generator matrix 
in column block form where each block corresponds to a 
strip; the columns in a block correspond to data and par- 
ity elements on the same strip. The blocks are indexed 
by the numbers {0,1,...,72—1} since there are n strips. 
The generator matrix then maps the input user data into 
data and parity elements, and the block structure shows 
how they are organized on strips. 

We can simulate strip loss by removing (or zeroing) 
the columns of the corresponding block. Consequently, 
to test this code for the required fault tolerance t, we 
execute the following pseudo-code: 


1. For each t-sized subset T C {0,1,...,n— 1}: 


(a) Remove the column blocks from the genera- 
tor matrix indexed by the elements of T' (sim- 
ulate strip loss). 

(b) If the binary row rank of the reduced matrix 
equals the number of rows, continue; else re- 
turn “Invalid”. 


2. Return “Valid” 


The algorithm returns “Valid” if and only if the given 
generator matrix defines a t fault tolerant code. Each re- 
duced matrix represents a set of equations that maps the 
“unknown” data values into the “known” data and par- 
ity values (those that are not lost). The row rank of the 
reduced matrix equals the number of rows if and only if 
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this system of equations is solvable; that is, if and only if 
all the “unknown” data values can be reconstructed from 
the “known” data and parity values. This test succeeds 
for all specific failure cases T if and only if the code is t 
fault tolerant. 

For rotationally symmetric codes like the WEAVER 
codes, one can restrict the search space a bit by requir- 
ing that 0 € T. Other such restrictions may be used to 
reduce the search space further (e.g., see [6]). 

As n and ¢ grow, this search space grows rather 
rapidly, as there are Gas) such cases to consider (and 
the matrices get larger as O(n”)). Other optimizations 
are possible that reduce these costs. 


5 Related Work — Other codes 


The WEAVER codes can be compared to any other era- 
sure code suitable for storage systems (we have men- 
tioned some already such as Reed-Solomon and EVEN- 
ODD). For ease of comparison, we divide the set of 
known erasure codes into different categories and give 
(non-exhaustive) examples in each category. In a cate- 
gory by themselves are the Reed-Solomon codes [14], 
which are MDS but require complex finite field arith- 
metic. Second are XOR-based codes that are MDS. 
These come in two types: vertical codes such as the 
X-code [17], BCP [1] or ZZS codes [18] and horizon- 
tal codes such as EVENODD [2, 3], Blaum-Roth [4], or 
Row-Diagonal Parity codes [5]. Finally, there are non- 
MDS codes that are XOR-based. These subdivide into 
three categories based on efficiency: N-way mirroring 
(trivially XOR-based) with efficiency less than 50%, the 
Gibson, et al, codes [8] with efficiency larger than 50%, 
and two codes with efficiency 50% exactly. In the last 
category, we have the LSI code [16] (in fact a subcode 
of one of the Gibson et al codes) and one 3 fault tolerant 
Blaum-Roth binary code [4]. In the second category, we 
also have the LDPC codes (see [7, 11, 13, 12]) and the 
Wiencko codes [15, 6] which we address separately. 

LDPC codes [7, 11] where originally designed for 
communication channels but have recently been stud- 
ied in the context of storage applications over wide-area 
networks [13, 12]. In these applications, random packet 
loss (or delay) is the dominant erasure model (not to- 
tal device failure), so a typical “read” a priori assumes 
random erasures and hence is always in reconstruction 
mode. Because of this, good LDPC codes have highly 
irregular graph structures but can have high fault toler- 
ance and near optimal efficiency (both in the sense of ex- 
pected value, however). In contrast, the WEAVER codes 
are designed for a traditional storage model where reads 
involve reconstruction algorithms only if the direct read 
the user data fails. In addition, WEAVER codes have 
very regular graphs, and relatively high fault tolerance 
over a wide range of stripe sizes. 


The Wiencko codes are presented in the patent [15] 
and patent application [6] as methodologies for formu- 
lating and testing a specific code instance code via de- 
sign patterns. This is similar to the BCP [1] patent. 
The Wiencko codes are vertical codes (with layout as 
in Figure 2) and can utilize rotational symmetry. Valid 
constructions meet certain parameter constraints, and in- 
clude MDS design possibilities. Few examples are given 
in these references, however. The construction method- 
ology differs from WEAVER codes in that no a priori 
restrictions are placed on the parity in-degree. In fact, 
some examples have differing degree for different parity 
values; so are less regular and uniform than required in 
WEAVER codes. Essentially any vertical code such as 
the X-code [17] and BCP [1] can also be (re)constructed 
by a Wiencko formulation. 

With the exception of the Reed-Solomon codes, N- 
way mirroring, LDPC and Wiencko codes, none of the 
codes have exceptionally high fault tolerance. There are 
variations of EVENODD [3] that are > 3 fault tolerant; 
there is one instance of a BCP code of three fault tol- 
erance on 12 strips; the Blaum-Roth [4] binary code of 
efficiency 50% and two codes in [8] are 3 fault tolerant. 
As far as we know, none of the other codes have variants 
that can tolerate more than 2 failures. The WEAVER 
codes can have very high fault tolerance (up to 12 and 
perhaps beyond). Compared to Reed-Solomon codes, 
they are significantly simpler but less efficient. Com- 
pared to N-way mirroring, they are more complex but 
more efficient. The WEAVER codes provide alternative 
interpolating design points between Reed-Solomon and 
N-way mirroring over a long range of fault tolerances. 

As we mentioned in Section 3.1.5, only codes with ef- 
ficiency approximately 50% can implement a host short 
write with fewer IO seeks than 2(t + 1); the implemen- 
tation in fact must compute parity from new data and the 
2-neighborhood dependent data. To achieve IO seeks 
costs less than 2(t + 1), this 2-neighborhood must be 
small. Special subcodes of the horizontal codes (both 
MDS and non-MDS) can achieve this but only if the 
stripe size is bounded as a function the fault tolerance: 
n = 2t orn = 2t+ 1. The Blaum-Roth [4] three 
fault tolerant (binary) code is equivalent to a very spe- 
cial case of Reed-Solomon with ¢ = 3 and so can be 
implemented with a 6 IO seeks (at efficiency 50%). In 
these implementations, the strip size must be compara- 
ble to the short write IO size (see Section 3.1.7) so that a 
short write contains a strip. Only the LSI code [16] and 
the WEAVER(n,2,t) codes support variable stripe sizes 
of fixed fault tolerance and improved short write IO seek 
costs. These can both be implemented with large single 
element strips gaining the advantages of host IO size uni- 
formity over a longer range of sizes (see Section 3.1.7). 

All the MDS codes have the property that parity in- 
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degree increases with stripe size, for constant t. Con- 
sequently, the advantages of WEAVER codes that result 
from bounded parity in-degree (see Section 3.1.2) can 
not be achieved with MDS codes of similar fault toler- 
ance. Here again is a performance/efficiency trade-off. 

All the 2 fault tolerant XOR-based MDS codes (and 
some 3 fault tolerant codes as well) share the property 
that the number of elements per row (row count) in- 
creases with increasing stripe size. For example, for 
EVENODD, the row count is p — 1 were p > n+ 2 
and p is prime; for the X-code, the row count equals 
the stripe size (and must be a prime as well). This 
has consequences for stripe size flexibility. For hori- 
zontal codes such as EVENODD, Row-Diagonal Parity, 
or Blaum-Roth, flexibility in stripe size can be attained 
either by selecting a large row count to start with, or 
by changing the row count with strip size. The latter 
is prohibitively complex in practice. The former, initial 
large row count, increases the fragmentation and XOR- 
complexity of parity computations. For example, the 
scalability of host IO size (see Section 3.1.7) rapidly de- 
grades with increasing row count. For the vertical codes, 
changing stripe sizes implies changing row counts and 
that is prohibitive for on-the-fly changes (this may not be 
true for certain Wiencko codes, though this has not been 
established). In contrast, the WEAVER codes maintain 
constant XOR complexity with changes in stripe size 
(XOR complexity only increases as fault tolerance in- 
creases, which is a necessary effect). 

The Gibson et al codes (of efficiency greater than 
50%) share a number of the good qualities of the 
WEAVER codes, including the host IO size uniformity 
(because they have only one row). They are, however, 
horizontal codes and so require parity rotation for load 
balancing, only tolerate at most 3 failures and have large 
minimum stripe sizes. Furthermore, to maintain balance 
and symmetry, they must restrict stripe sizes to specific 
values. We believe these codes are reasonable choices 
for performance/efficiency trade-offs for 2 or 3 fault tol- 
erant codes if efficiency beyond 50% is required. As we 
have seen, though, the WEAVER codes have a number 
of additional advantages, a greater range of fault toler- 
ance and better natural balance and symmetry. 

The LSI code is very similar to the special case 
WEAVER(n,2,2) code detailed in Section 2.1.1, and as 
mentioned is a subcode of a Gibson et al code. Each 
parity value is computed from two data elements, but in- 
stead of being placed below in a new row (and new strip), 
each parity value is placed on a new device separate from 
any data in the stripe (so it is a horizontal code). Besides 
being limited to tolerating only 2 failures, the specific 
layout of the LSI code implies two restrictions on stripe 
size: n > 6 and n must be even. The WEAVER(n,2,2) 
code requires only n > 4 and has no such even/odd re- 


striction. In addition, the WEAVER vertical code lay- 
out again provides natural load balancing under mixed 
read/write host IOs without any special parity rotation 
as would be required for the LSI code. 


6 Open Problems 


There are still a number of open questions and missing 
constructions. We list a few here: 


e Find constructions of WEAVER codes where k di- 
vides t, 4 << k < t < 8 (see Section 2.2). 

e For k = t (Section 2.1), determine the minimum 
valid stripe size and the parity defining sets that 
achieve this minimum. More generally, resolve the 
same issue for any t and k < t. 

e Fora given parity defining set, determine the stripe 
size No so that all stripe sizes m > mo are valid 
(see the next theorem); more generally determine 
the complete set of valid stripe sizes. 


Theorem 1. Let a WEAVER(n,k,t) be constructed 
from a collection of parity defining sets {k(j) : 0 < 
j < q-—1} (one for each parity row). Let w be the 
largest element in these sets. Then the fault tolerance of 
the code is constant for alln > tw. 


Proof. (Idea) The fault tolerance should not change once 
n is larger than the largest window of devices that are (a) 
touched by some data element and its 2-neighborhood 
and (b) can be affected by ¢ failures. This window de- 
fines the localization of the code (write lock zone and 
rebuild zones) and is dependent only on w,k,t. For a 
given data element, the parity it touches are within a 
neighborhood of at most w strips. There are at most t 
such neighborhoods that can be affected. Consequently, 
once n > tw, the failures are localized to a zone inde- 
pendent of n and the result follows. Note, we claim only 
constant, but not necessarily t, fault tolerance. 














7 Summary 


In this paper, we introduced the WEAVER codes, fam- 
ilies of XOR-based erasure codes suitable for storage 
systems (either RAID arrays or dRAID node-based sys- 
tems). These codes have a number of significant fea- 
tures: (a) they are designed with simplicity and sym- 
metry for easy implementation; (b) they have con- 
strained parity in-degree for improved computational 
performance; (c) they are vertical codes for inherent 
load-balance; (d) they have constructions with very high 
fault tolerance; (e) they support all stripe sizes above 
some minimum (determined as a function of each spe- 
cific construction, but generally dependent on the fault 
tolerance); (f) there are families with efficiency equal to 
50% as well as families of lower efficiency (independent 
of fault tolerance and stripe size). The WEAVER codes 
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provide system designers with great flexibility for fault 
tolerance and performance trade-offs versus previously 
published codes. They provide a middle ground be- 
tween the performance advantages but low efficiency of 
N-way mirroring and the lower performance but higher 
efficiency of codes such as Reed-Solomon. All these 
features make the WEAVER codes suitable for any stor- 
age system with high fault tolerance and performance re- 
quirements; they are perhaps best suited to dRAID sys- 
tems where flexibility in stripe sizes, fault tolerance and 
autonomic considerations drive design choices. 
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Abstract 


With the deeply-ingrained notion that disks can ef- 
ficiently access only one dimensional data, current ap- 
proaches for mapping multidimensional data to disk 
blocks either allow efficient accesses in only one dimen- 
sion, trading off the efficiency of accesses in other di- 
mensions, or equally penalize access to all dimensions. 
Yet, existing technology and functions readily available 
inside disk firmware can identify non-contiguous logical 
blocks that preserve spatial locality of multidimensional 
datasets. These blocks, which span on the order of a 
hundred adjacent tracks, can be accessed with minimal 
positioning cost. This paper details these technologies, 
analyzes their trends, and shows how they can be ex- 
posed to applications while maintaining existing abstrac- 
tions. The described approach can achieve the best pos- 
sible access efficiency afforded by the disk technologies: 
sequential access along primary dimension and access 
with minimal positioning cost for all other dimensions. 
Experimental evaluation of a prototype implementation 
demonstrates a reduction of overall I/O time for multi- 
dimensional data queries between 30% and 50% when 
compared to existing approaches. 


1 Introduction 


Large, multidimensional datasets are becoming more 
prevalent in both scientific and business computing. Ap- 
plications, such as earthquake simulation and oil and gas 
exploration, utilize large three-dimensional datasets rep- 
resenting the composition of the earth. Simulation and 
visualization transform these datasets into four dimen- 
sions, adding time as a component of the data. Conven- 
tional two-dimensional relational databases can be rep- 
resented as multidimensional data using online analyt- 
ical processing (OLAP) techniques, allowing complex 
queries for data mining. Queries on this data are often 
ad-hoc, making it difficult to optimize for a particular 
workload or access pattern. As these datasets grow in 
size and popularity, the performance of the applications 
that access them growing in importance. 

Unfortunately, storage performance for this type 
of data is often inadequate, largely due to the one- 
dimensional abstraction of disk drives and disk arrays. 
Today’s data placement techniques are commonly predi- 
cated on the assumption that multidimensional data must 
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Figure |: Notional seek curve of a modern disk drive. The seek 
time profile of a modern disk drive consists of three distinct regions. 
For cylinder distances less than C, the seek time is constant, followed 
by a discontinuity. After this point of discontinuity, the seek time is 
approximately the square root of the seek distance. For distances larger 
than one third of the full seek distance, the seek time is a linear function 
of seek distance. To illustrate the trend more clearly, the X axis is not 
drawn to scale. 


be serialized when stored on disk. Put another way, the 
assumption is that spatial locality cannot be preserved 
along all dimensions of the dataset once it is stored on 
disk. Various data placement and indexing techniques 
have been proposed over the years to optimize access 
performance for various data types and query workloads, 
but none solve the fundamental problem of preserving 
locality of multidimensional data. 

Some recent work has begun to chip away at this 
assumption [13, 27], showing that locality in two- 
dimensional relational databases can be preserved on 
disk drives, but we believe that these studies have only 
scratched the surface of what is possible given the char- 
acteristics and trends of modern disks. In this paper, we 
show that modern disk drives can physically preserve 
spatial locality for multidimensional data. Our tech- 
nique takes advantage of the dramatically higher den- 
sities of modern disks, which have increased the number 
of tracks that can be accessed within the time that it takes 
the disk head to settle on a destination track. Any of the 
tracks that can be reached within the settle time can be 
accessed for approximately equal cost, which contrasts 
with the standard “rule of thumb” of disk drive technol- 
ogy that longer seek distances correspond to longer seek 
times. 

Figure | illustrates the basic concept using a canonical 
seek curve of a modern disk drive. In contrast to conven- 
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tional wisdom, seek time for small distances (i.e., fewer 
than C cylinders, as illustrated in the figure) is often a 
constant time equal to the time for the disk head to set- 
tle on the destination cylinder. We have found that C is 
not trivially small, but can be as high as 100 cylinders 
in modern disks. This means that on the order of 100 
disk blocks can be accessed for equal cost from a given 
starting block. We refer to these blocks as being adja- 
cent to the starting block, meaning that any of them can 
be accessed for equal cost. 

In this paper, we explain the adjacency mechanism, 
detailing the parameter trends that enable it today and 
will continue to enable it into the future. We describe the 
design and implementation of a prototype disk array log- 
ical volume manager that allows applications to identify 
and access adjacent disk blocks, while hiding extraneous 
disk-specific details so as to not burden the programmer. 
As an example, we also evaluate a data placement tech- 
nique that maps a three- and four-dimensional dataset 
onto the logical volume, preserving physical locality di- 
rectly on disk, and improving spatial query performance 
by between 30% and 50% over existing data placements. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 describes related work. Section 3 describes details 
of the adjacency mechanism, how it can be implemented 
in modern disks, and historic and projected disk param- 
eter trends that enable the adjacency mechanism. Sec- 
tion 4 analyzes data obtained from measurements of sev- 
eral state-of-the art enterprise-class SCSI disks to show 
how their characteristics affect the properties of the ad- 
jacency mechanism. Section 5 shows how adjacency 
can be expressed to applications without burdening them 
with disk-specific parameters. Section 6 evaluates the ef- 
ficiency of adjacent access on a prototype system using 
microbenchmarks as well as 3D and 4D spatial queries. 


2 Background and related work 


Effective multidimensional data layout techniques are 
crucial for the performance of a wide range of scien- 
tific and commercial applications. We now describe 
the applications that will benefit from our approach and 
show that existing techniques do not address the prob- 
lem of preserving the locality of multidimensional data 
accesses. 


2.1 Multidimensional datasets 


Advances in computer hardware and instrumentation al- 
low high-resolution experiments and simulations that 
improve our understanding of complex physical phe- 
nomena, from high-energy particle interactions to com- 
bustion and earthquake propagation. The datasets in- 
volved in modern scientific practice are massive and 
multidimensional. Modern simulations produce data at 
the staggering rate of multiple terabytes per day [21], 


while high energy collision experiments at CERN are 
expected to generate raw data of a petabyte scale [33]. 
Realizing the big benefits of the emerging data-driven 
scientific paradigm heavily depends on our ability to ef- 
ficiently process these large-scale datasets. 

Simulation applications are a great example for the 
storage and data management challenges posed by large- 
scale scientific datasets. Earthquake simulations [2] 
compute the propagation of an earthquake wave over 
time, given the geological properties of a ground region 
and the initial conditions. The problem is discretized 
by sampling the ground at a collection of points and the 
earthquake’s duration as a set of time-steps. The simula- 
tor then computes physical parameters (like ground ve- 
locity) for each discrete ground point and for each time 
step. Post-processing and visualization applications ex- 
tract useful information from the output. 

The difficulties in efficiently processing simulation 
output datasets lie in their volume and their multidi- 
mensional nature. Storing one time-step of output re- 
quires many gigabytes, while a typical simulation gen- 
erates about 25,000 such time-steps [40]. An earthquake 
simulation dataset is four-dimensional: it encodes three- 
dimensional information (the 3D coordinates of the sam- 
ple points) at each time-step. Post-processing or visual- 
ization applications query the output, selecting the sim- 
ulation results that correspond to ranges of the 4D co- 
ordinate space. As an example of such range queries, 
consider a “space-varying” query that retrieves the sim- 
ulated values for all the ground points falling within a 
given 3D region for only a single time-step. Similarly, 
“time-varying” queries generate waveforms by querying 
the simulated values for a single point, but for a range of 
time-steps. 

Unfortunately, naive data layout schemes lead to sub- 
optimal I/O performance. Optimizing for a given class 
of queries (e.g., the 3D spatial ranges), results in random 
accesses along the other dimensions (e.g., the time di- 
mension). Due to the absence of an appropriate disk lay- 
out scheme, I/O performance is the bottleneck in earth- 
quake simulation applications [40]. 

Organizing multidimensional data for efficient ac- 
cesses is a core problem for several other scientific ap- 
plications. High energy physics experiments will pro- 
duce petabyte-scale datasets with hundreds of dimen- 
sions [33]. Astronomy databases like the Sloan Digi- 
tal Sky Survey [15] record astronomical objects using 
several other attributes besides their coordinates (bright- 
ness in various wavelengths, redshifts, etc.). The data 
layout problem becomes more complex with an increas- 
ing number of dimensions because there are more query 
classes to be accommodated. 

In addition to data-intensive science applications, 
large-scale multidimensional datasets are typically used 
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in On-Line Analytical Processing (OLAP) settings [ 14, 
34, 39]. OLAP applications perform complex queries 
on large volumes of financial transactions data in or- 
der to identify sales trends and support decision-making. 
OLAP datasets have large numbers of dimensions, cor- 
responding, for example, to product and customer char- 
acteristics, and to the time and geographic location of a 
sale. Performance of complex multidimensional anal- 
ysis queries is critical for the success of OLAP and 
a large number of techniques have been proposed for 
organizing and indexing multidimensional OLAP data 
[7, 18, 32, 41]. 


2.2 Limitations of conventional placement 


Efficient multidimensional data access relies on main- 
taining locality so that “neighboring” objects in the mul- 
tidimensional (logical) space are stored in “neighboring” 
disk locations. Existing multidimensional layout tech- 
niques are based on the standard linear disk abstraction. 
Therefore, to take advantage of the efficient sequential 
disk access, neighboring objects in the multidimensional 
space must be stored in disk blocks with similar logi- 
cal block numbers (LBNs). Space-filling curves, such as 
the Hilbert curve [17], Z-ordering [22] and Gray-coding 
[10] are mathematical constructs that map multidimen- 
sional points to a 1D (linear) space, so that nearby ob- 
jects in the logical space are as close in the linear order- 
ing as possible. 

Data placement techniques that use space-filling 
curves rely on a simplified linear disk model, ignoring 
low-level details of disk performance. The resulting 
linear mapping schemes break sequential disk access, 
which can no longer be used for scans along any dimen- 
sion, only to ensure that range queries do not result in 
completely random I/O. Furthermore, as analysis [20] 
and our experiments suggest, the ability of space-filling 
curves to keep neighbors in any dimensions physically 
close on the disk deteriorates rapidly as the number of 
dimensions increases. Our work revisits the simplistic 
disk model and removes the need for linear mappings. 
The resulting layout schemes maintain sequential disk 
bandwidth, while providing efficient access along any 
dimension, even for datasets with large dimensionality. 

Besides space-filling curves, other approaches rely on 
parallel I/O to multiple disks. Declustering schemes [1, 
4,5, 11, 19, 23] partition the logical multidimensional 
space across multiple disks, so that range queries can 
take advantage of the aggregate bandwidth available. 


2.3 Limitations of indexing 


The need to efficiently support multidimensional queries 
has led to a large body of work on indexing. Multidi- 
mensional indexes like the R-tree [16] and its variants 
are disk-resident data structures that provide fast access 


to the data objects satisfying a range query. With an ap- 
propriate index, query processing requires only a frac- 
tion of disk block accesses, compared to the alternative 
of exhaustively searching the entire dataset. The focus 
of multidimensional indexing research is on minimizing 
the number of disk pages required for answering a given 
class of queries [12]. 

Our work on disk layout for multidimensional 
datasets differs from indexing. It improves the perfor- 
mance of retrieving the data objects that match a given 
input query and not the efficiency of identifying those 
objects. For example, a range query on a dataset sup- 
ported by an R-tree can result in a large number of data 
objects that must be retrieved. Without an appropriate 
data layout scheme, the data objects are likely to reside 
in separate pages at random disk locations. After using 
the index to identify the data objects, fetching them from 
the disk will have sub-optimal, random access perfor- 
mance. Multidimensional indexing techniques are inde- 
pendent of the underlying data layout and do not address 
the problem of maintaining access locality. 


2.4 Storage-oriented approaches 


Recently, researchers have focused on the lower level 
of the storage system in an attempt to improve perfor- 
mance of multidimensional queries [13, 27, 28, 38]. Part 
of the work revisits the simple disk abstraction and pro- 
poses to expand the storage interfaces so that the appli- 
cations can be more intelligent. Schindler et al. [26] ex- 
plored aligning accesses to disk drive track-boundaries 
to get rid of rotational latency. Gorbatenko et al. [13] 
and Schindler et al. [27] proposed a secondary dimen- 
sion on disks, which they utilized to create a more flex- 
ible database page layout [30] for two-dimensional ta- 
bles. Others have studied the opportunities of building 
two dimensional structures to support database applica- 
tions with new alternative devices, such as MEMS-based 
storage devices [28, 38]. The work described in this 
paper challenges the underlying assumption of much of 
this previous work by showing that the characteristics of 
modern disk drives allow for efficient access to multiple 
dimensions, rather than just one or two. 


3 Multidimensional disk access 


The established view is that disk drives can efficiently 
access only one-dimensional data mapped to sequential 
logical blocks. This notion is further reinforced by the 
linear abstraction of disk drives as a sequence of fixed- 
size blocks. Behind this interface, disks use various 
techniques to further optimize for such sequential ac- 
cesses. However, modern disk drives can allow for ef- 
ficient access in more than one dimension. This funda- 
mental change is based on two observations of techno- 
logical trends in modern disks: 
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1. Short seeks of up to some cylinder distance, C, are 
dominated by the time the head needs to settle on a 
new track; 

2. Firmware features internal to the disk can identify 
and thus access blocks that require no rotational la- 
tency after a seek. 


By combining these two observations, it is possible 
to construct access patterns for efficient access to multi- 
dimensional data sets despite the current linear abstrac- 
tions of storage systems. 

This section describes the technical underpinnings of 
the mechanism that we exploit to preserve locality of 
multidimensional data on disks. We begin by describing 
some background of the mechanical operation of disks. 
We then analyze the technology trends of the relevant 
drive parameters, showing how the mechanism is en- 
abled today and will continue to be enabled in future 
disks. Lastly, we combine the two to show how the 
mechanism itself works. 


3.1 Disk background 


Positioning. To service a request for data access, the 
disk must position the read/write head to the physical lo- 
cation where the data resides. First, it must move a set of 
arms to the desired cylinder, in a motion called seeking. 
Once the set of arms, each equipped with a distinct head 
for each surface, is positioned near the desired track, the 
head has to settle in the center of the track. After the 
head is settled, the disk has to wait for the desired sector 
to rotate underneath the stationary head before accessing 
it. Thus, the total positioning time is the sum of the seek 
time, settle time, and rotational latency components. 

The dominant component of the total positioning time 
depends on the access pattern (i.e., the location of the 
previous request with respect to the next one). If these 
requests are to two neighboring sectors on the same 
track, no positioning overhead is incurred in servicing 
the second one. This is referred to as sequential access. 
When two requests are located on two adjoining tracks, 
the disk may incur settle time and some rotational la- 
tency. Finally, if the two requests are located at non- 
adjoining tracks, the disk may incur a seek, settle time, 
and possibly some rotational latency. 

There are two possible definitions of adjoining tracks. 
They can be either two tracks with the same radius on 
different surfaces, or two neighboring tracks with dif- 
ferent radii on the same surface. In the first case, dif- 
ferent heads must be used to access the two tracks; in 
the second case, the same head is used for both. In 
both cases, the disk will have to settle the head above 
the correct track. In the former case, the settle time is 
incurred because (1) the two tracks on the two surfaces 
may not be perfectly aligned or round (called run out), 
(ii) the individual heads may not be perfectly stacked, 
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Figure 2: Disk trends for 10,000 RPM disks. Notice the dramatic 
increase in track density, measured in Tracks Per Inch (TPI), since 
2000, while in the same period, head switch/settle time has improved 
only marginally. 


and/or (iii) the arms may not be stationary (as any non- 
rigid body, they oscillate slightly). The former case is 
referred to as head switch between tracks of the same 
cylinder, while the latter is called a one cylinder seek. 
Request scheduling. Disk drives use variants of 
shortest positioning time first (SPTF) request sched- 
ulers [29, 36], which determine the optimal order in 
which outstanding requests should be serviced by mini- 
mizing the sum of seek/settle time and rotational latency. 
To calculate the positioning cost, a scheduler must first 
determine the physical locations (i.e., (cylinder, head, 
sector offset)) of each request. It then uses seek time 
estimators encoded in the firmware routines to calculate 
the seek time and calculates residual rotational latency 
after a seek based on the offset of the two requests. 
Layout. Disks map sequential LBNs to adjoining 
sectors on the same track. When these sectors are ex- 
hausted, the next LBN is mapped to a specific sector on 
the adjoining track to minimize the positioning cost (1.e., 
head switch or seek to the next cylinder). Hence, there 
is some rotational offset between the last LBN on one 
track and the next LBN on the next track. Depending on 
which adjoining track is chosen for the next LBN, this 
offset is referred to as track skew or cylinder skew. 


3.2 Disk technology trends 


The key to our method of enabling multidimensional ac- 
cess on disks is the relationship between two technology 
trends over the last decade: (1) the time for the disk head 
to settle at the end of a seek has remained largely con- 
stant, and (2) track density has increased dramatically. 
Figure 2 shows a graph of both trends for two families 
of (mostly) 10,000 RPM enterprise-class disks from two 
vendors, Seagate and Maxtor. 

The growth of track density, measured in tracks per 
inch (TPI), has been one of the strongest trends in disk 
drive technology. Over the past decade, while settle time 
has decreased only by a factor of 5 [3], track densities 
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Figure 3: Atlas 10k III seek curve. First 80 cylinders. 


experienced 35 fold increase, as shown in Figure 2. As 
track density continues to grow while settle time im- 
proves very little, more cylinders can be accessed in a 
given amount of time. With all else being equal, more 
data in the same physical area can be accessed in the 
same amount of time. However, increasing track den- 
sity negatively impacts the settle time. With larger TPI, 
higher-precision controls are required, diminishing the 
improvements in settle time due to other factors. There 
are other factors that improve seek time such as using 
smaller platters [3], but these affect long and full-strobe 
seeks, whereas we focus on short-distance seeks. 


In the past, the seek time for short distances between 
one and, say, L cylinders was approximately the square 
root of the seek distance [24]. However, the technol- 
ogy trends illustrated in Figure 2 lead to seek times that 
are nearly constant for distances of up to C cylinders, 
and which then increase as before for distances above 
C cylinders, as illustrated in Figure 1. Seeks of up to 
C cylinders are dominated by the time it takes a disk 
head to settle on the new track. These properties are 
confirmed by looking at the seek curve measured from a 
real disk, shown in Figure 3. The graph shows the seek 
curve for a Maxtor Atlas 10k III, a 10,000 RPM disk in- 
troduced in 2002. For this disk, C = 12 and settle time 
is around 0.8 ms. For clarity, the graph shows seek time 
for distances up to 80 cylinders, even though it has over 
31,000 cylinders in total (see Table 1). 


While settle time has always been a factor in posi- 
tioning disk heads, the dramatic increase in bit density 
over the last decade has brought it to the fore, as shown 
in Figure 2. At lower track densities (i.e., for disks in- 
troduced before 2000), only a single cylinder can be 
reached within a constant settle time. However, with 
the large increase in TPI since 2000, up to C can now 
be reached. Section 4.3 examines seek curves for more 
disks. 


The increasing track density also influences how data 
is laid out on the disk. While in the past, head switches 
would be typically faster than cylinder switches, it is the 
other way around for today’s disks. With increasing TPI, 


settling on the correct track with a different head/arm 
takes more time than simply settling on the adjoining 
track with the same head/arm assembly. 

Disks used to lay out data first across all tracks of the 
same cylinder before moving to the next one, whereas 
most recent disks “stay” on the same surface for a num- 
ber of cylinders, say Cjayo., and move inward before 
switching to the next surface and going back. This map- 
ping, which we term surface serpentine, also leverages 
the fact that seeks of up to C cylinders take a (nearly) 
constant amount of time. Put differently, the choice of 
Ciayour Must ensure that sequential accesses are still ef- 
ficient even when two consecutive LBNs are mapped to 
tracks Cjayou Cylinders away. Figure 4 depicts the differ- 
ent approaches to mapping LBNs onto disk tracks. 


3.3. Adjacent disk blocks 


The combination of rapidly increasing track densities 
and slowly decreasing settle time leads to the seek curves 
shown above in which one of C neighboring cylinders 
can be accessed from a given starting point for equal 
cost. Each of these cylinders is composed of R tracks, 
and so, by extension, there are d = R x C tracks that can 
be accessed from that starting point for equal cost. The 
values of C and d are related very simply, but we differ- 
entiate them to illuminate a subtle, but important, detail. 

The value of C is a measure of how far the disk head 
can move (in cylinders) within the settle period, while 
the value of d is used to enumerate the number of adja- 
cent blocks that can be accessed within those cylinders. 
While each of these d tracks contain many disk blocks, 
there is one block on each track that can be accessed im- 
mediately after the head settles on the destination track, 
with no additional rotational latency. We identify these 
blocks as being adjacent to the starting block. 

Figure 5 shows a drawing of the layout of adjacent 
blocks on disk. For a given starting block, there are d 
adjacent disk blocks, one in each of the d adjacent tracks. 
For simplicity, we show a disk with only one surface, so, 
in this case, R is one, and d equals C. During the settle 
time, the disk rotates by a fixed number of degrees, W, 
determined by the ratio of the settle time to the rotational 
period of the disk. For example, with settle time of 1 ms 
and the rotational period of 6 ms (i.e., for a 10,000 RPM 
disk), W = 60°. Therefore, all adjacent blocks have the 
same angular (physical) offset from the starting block. 

As settle time is not entirely deterministic (i.e., due 
to external vibrations or thermal expansion), it is useful 
to add some extra conservatism to W to avoid rotational 
misses, which lead to long delays. Adding conservatism 
to the value of W increases the number of tracks, d, that 
can be accessed within the settle time at the cost of added 
rotational latency. In practice, disks also add some con- 
servatism to the best-case settle time when determining 
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Year TPI Cylinders | Surfaces Max. Cap. | 1-cylSeek Full Seek 


Atlas 10k I 
Atlas 10k HI 
Atlas 10k IV 
Atlas 10k V 


2000 
2002 
2003 
2004 


14200 
40000 
61000 
102000 


Maxtor 


Cheetah 4LP 1997 
Cheetah 36ES 2001 
Cheetah 73LP 2002 
Cheetah 10k.6 2003 
Cheetah 10k.7 2004 


6932 
38000 
38000 
64000 

105000 


Seagate 


17337 
31002 
49070 
81782 


6526 
26302 
29549 
49855 
90774 





12.0 ms 
11.0 ms 
12.0 ms 
12.0 ms 


1 ms 
0.8 ms 
0.6 ms 
0.5 ms 


8 19.2 ms 
4 11.0 ms 
8 ‘ 9.8 ms 
8 10.0 ms 
8 10.7 ms 


Cheetah 15k.4 2004 85000 50864 8 147 GB 0.45 ms 7.9 ms 


Table 1: Disk characteristics. Data taken from manufacturers’ specification sheets. The listed seek times are for writes. 
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(a) L-O: traditional. 


(b) L-I: cylinder serpentine. 





(c) L-II: surface serpentine. 


Figure 4: Layout mappings adopted by various disk drives. 


cylinder and track skews for mapping LBNs to physi- 
cal locations. For our example Atlas 10k HI disk, the 
cylinder and track skews are 61° and 68°, respectively, 
or 1.031 ms and 1.141 ms, even though the measured 
settle time is less than 0.8 ms. This extra buffer of about 
14° ensures that the disk will not miss a rotation during 
sequential access when going from one track to the next. 


Note that depending on the mapping of logical blocks 
(LBNs) to physical locations these blocks can appear to 
an application either sequential or non-contiguous. The 
choice is simply based on how a particular disk drive 
does its low-level logical-to-physical mapping. For ex- 
ample, a pair of sequential LBNs mapped to two dif- 
ferent tracks or cylinders are still adjacent, according to 
our definition, as are two specific non-contiguous LBNs 
mapped to two nearby tracks. 


Accessing successive adjacent disk blocks enables 
semi-sequential disk access [13, 27], which is the 
second-most efficient disk access method after pure se- 
quential access. The delay between each access is equal 
to a disk head settle time, which is the minimum me- 
chanical positioning delay the disk can offer. However, 
the semi-sequential access introduced previously utilizes 
only one of the adjacent blocks for efficiently accessing 
2D data structures. This work shows how to use up to d 
adjacent blocks to improve access efficiency for multidi- 
mensional datasets. 


Starting 





Figure 5: Location of adjacent blocks. W = 67.5° and C = 3. 


4 Determining d 


The previous section defined the adjacency relationship 
and identified the disk characteristics which enable ac- 
cess to adjacent blocks. We now describe two methods 
for determining the value of d. The first method we use 
analyzes the extracted seek curves and drive parameters 
to arrive at an estimate for C (and, by extension, d), and 
the second method empirically measures d directly. We 
evaluate and cross-validate both methods for a set of disk 
drives from two different vendors. 


4.1 Experimental setup 


All experiments described here are conducted on a two- 
way 1.7 GHz Pentium 4 Xeon workstation running 
Linux kernel 2.4.24. The machine has 1024 MB of 
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main memory and is equipped with one Adaptec UI- 
tral60 Wide SCSI adapter connecting the disks. For 
our experiments, some of our disks have fewer platters 
than the maximum supported, which are listed in Ta- 
ble 1. Most enterprise drives are sold in families sup- 
porting a range of capacities, in which the only differ- 
ence is the number of platters in the drive. Specifically, 
our Cheetah 36ES and Atlas 10k II have two platters, 
while the Atlas 10k IV, Atlas 10k V, Cheetah 10k.7, and 
Cheetah 15k.4 disks have only one platter. All but one 
disk have the same total capacity of 36.7 GB; the Chee- 
tah 10k.7 is a 73 GB disk. Requests are issued to the 
disks via the Linux SCSI Generic driver and are timed 
using the CPU’s cycle counter. All disks had their de- 
fault cache mode page settings with both read and write 
cache enabled. 


4.2 Seek measurements 


To determine the proper values of C and d based on the 
disk’s characteristics, we need to measure its seek pro- 
file. Since we do not have access to the disk firmware, 
we have to determine it empirically. We first obtain map- 
pings of each LBN to its physical location, given by the 
(cylinder, head, sector) tuple. We use the SCSI address 
translation mode page (0x40h) and MODE SELECT com- 
mand. With a complete layout map, we can choose a 
pair of tracks for the desired seek distance and measure 
how long it takes to seek from one to the other. 

To measure seek time, we choose a pair of cylin- 
ders separated by the desired distance, issue a pair of 
read commands to sectors in those cylinders and mea- 
sure the time between their completions. We choose a 
fixed LBN on the source track and successively change 
the value of the LBN on the second track, each time is- 
suing a pair of requests, until we find at the lowest time 
between request completions. This technique is called 
the Minimal Time Between Request Completions (MT- 
BRC) [37]. The seek time we report is the average of 
6 trials of MTBRC, each with randomly-chosen starting 
locations spread across the entire disk. Note that the MT- 
BRC measurement subtracts the time to read the second 
sector as well as bus and system overheads [37]. 


4.3 Seek profile analysis 


The first method we use to determine C (and thus d) 
is based on analyzing the seek profile of a disk. Fig- 
ure 6 shows seek profiles of the disk drives we evaluated 
for small cylinder distances. Note that extracted profiles 
have very similar shape, especially among drives from 
the same vendor. The one-cylinder seek time is the low- 
est, as expected. For distances of two and more cylin- 
ders, the seek time rises rapidly for a few cylinders, but 
then levels off for several cylinders before it experiences 
a large increase between distance of i and i+ 1 cylin- 


ders. After this inflection point, which is C, seek time 
rises gradually with increasing seek distance. 

Note that the seek profile of some disks have more 
than one “plateau” and, thus, several possible values of 
C. When determining our value of C we chose the dis- 
continuity point where seek times after the distance of 
C are at least 80% more that the one-cylinder seek time, 
while seek times of up to C are at most 60% larger than 
the one-cylinder seek time. Note that this is just one 
way of choosing the appropriate value of C. In prac- 
tice, disk designers are likely to choose a value manu- 
ally based on the physical disk parameters, just as they 
choose the value of track and cylinder skew. In either 
case, the choice of C is a trade-off between larger value 
of d (which increases the number of potential dimen- 
sions that can be accessed efficiently), and the efficiency 
of accesses to individual adjacent blocks. 

Using their measured seek curves, we now determine 
suitable values of C for six recent disk drives. Recall that 
C is the maximal seek distance in cylinders for which 
positioning time is (nearly) constant. Table 2 lists the 
value for each disk drive determined as the inflection 
point/discontinuity in the seek profile. The other pair 
of numbers in the table shows the percentage difference 
between seek time for distance of | cylinder and the dis- 
tance of respectively C and C+1 cylinders, highlighting 
this discontinuity. 

First, as expected, for more recent disk drives the 
value of C increases. Second, the difference between 
one-cylinder and C-cylinder seek times is about 50%. 
And finally, the difference in seek time between a one- 
and C+1-cylinder seek is significant: between 1.7x and 
2x the value of the one-cylinder seek. 

Once we have determined a value for C, we simply 
multiply by the number of surfaces in the disk to arrive 
at d. Figure 7 depicts the values of d for our disks. For 
each of the disks, we use the value of C from Table 2 and 
multiply it by the maximal number of surfaces each disk 
can have. From Table 1, for all but the Cheetah 36ES, 
R= 8. We plot the value of d as a function of year when 
the particular disk model was introduced. For years with 
multiple disks, we average the value of d across all an- 
alyzed disk models. Confirming our trend analysis, the 
value of d increases from 40 in year 2001 to almost 300 
in year 2004. Recall that the value of d is proportional 
to the number of surfaces in the disk, R, and that the 
lower-capacity versions of the disk drives (such as those 
in our experiments) will have smaller values of d than 
those with more platters. 


4.4 Measuring C directly 


We now verify our previous method of determining C 
by measuring it directly. We measure the value for d 
rather than C, but, of course, C can easily be determined 
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Figure 6: Measured seek profiles. Only the first 80 cylinders are shown. 
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Table 2: Estimated values of C based on seek profiles. The seek 
times compare the extracted value of 1-cylinder seek and C-cylinder 
seek. The last column lists the percentage increase between 1-cylinder 
and C-cylinder seek time. 


Atlas 10k V 

Cheetah 36 ES 
Cheetah 10k.7 
Cheetah 15k.4 





by dividing d by the number of surfaces in the disk, R. 
We use the low-level layout model and the value of W 
to identify those blocks that are adjacent to the starting 
block. The experiment chooses a random starting block 
and a destination block which is i tracks away and is 
skewed by W degrees relative to the starting block. 


We issue the two requests to the disk simultaneously 
and measure the response time of each one individually. 
If the difference in response time is equal to the settle 
time of the disk, then the two blocks are truly adjacent, 
and i < d. We increase i until the response time of the 
second request increases significantly, beyond the rota- 
tional period of the disk. This value of 7 is the maximum 
distance that the disk head can move and still access ad- 
jacent blocks without missing rotations, sod =i- 1. 


Adding conservatism to the rotational offset, W, pro- 
vides a useful buffer because of nondeterminism in the 
seek time. We found this to be especially true when ex- 
perimenting with real disks, so our baseline values for 
W include and aggressive value of 10° for conservatism. 
Recall that the Atlas 10k II layout, for example, uses a 
buffer of 14° for track and cylinder skews. 


Larger conservatism can increase the value of d at 
the expense of additional rotational latency and, hence, 
lower semi-sequential efficiency. Conceptually, this is 
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Figure 7: The trend in estimated value of d. The reported values 
are based on our estimated values of C multiplied by the disk’s maxi- 
mal number of surfaces. For years where we measured data from more 
than one disk model, we report the average value of d. 


analogous to moving to the right along the seek pro- 
file past the discontinuity point. Larger values of d, in 
turn, allow mappings of data sets with many more di- 
mensions, while maintaining the same efficiency for ac- 
cesses to all N — 1 dimensions. Even though, more con- 
servatism (and larger d) lowers the achieved semi-se- 
quential bandwidth, it considerably increases the value 
of d as illustrated in Figure 8. 

Figure 8(a) shows the comparison between the value 
of d based on our seek profile estimates of C reported 
in Table 2 and our measured values using the above ap- 
proach. For each disk, we show three bars. The first 
bar, labeled “Estimated”’, is the value of the estimated d. 
The second and third bar, labeled “Measured (+10°)” 
and “Measured (+20°)”, show the measured value with 
a conservatism of 10° and 20°, respectively, added to W. 
the “Estimated” values are based on our measurements 
from our disks, which have fewer platters that the mod- 
els reported in Table 1. In contrast, the values reported 
in Figure 7 are based on disks with maximal capacities. 


4.5 Eliminating rotational latency 


A key feature of adjacent blocks is that, by definition, 
they can be accessed immediately after the disk head 
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Figure 9: Quantifying access times. This graph compares the ac- 


cess times to blocks located within C cylinders. For the first two disks, 


the average rotational latency is 3 ms, for Cheetah 15k.4, it is 2 ms. 


settles, without any rotational latency. To quantify the 
benefits of eliminating rotational latency, we compare 
adjacent access to simple nearby access within d tracks. 
Without explicit knowledge of adjacency, accessing each 
pair of nearby blocks will incur, on average, rotational 
latency of half a revolution, in addition to the seek time 
equivalent to the settle time. If these blocks are specifi- 
cally chosen to be adjacent, then the rotational latency is 
eliminated and the access is much more efficient. 

As shown in Figure 9, adjacent access outperforms 
nearby access by a factor of 4 thanks to the elimination 
of all rotational latency Additionally, the access time for 
the nearby case varies considerably due to variable rota- 
tional latency, while the access time variability is much 
smaller for the Adjacent case; it entirely due to the dif- 
ference in seek time within the C cylinders, as depicted 
by the error bars. 


5 Expressing adjacency to applications 


The previous sections detailed the principles behind ef- 
ficient access to d adjacent blocks and demonstrated 
that existing functions inside disk firmware (e.g., request 
schedulers) can readily identify and access these blocks. 
However, today’s interfaces do not expose these blocks 
outside the disk. This section presents the method we 


use for exposing adjacent blocks so that applications can 
use them for efficient access to multidimensional data. It 
first describes how individual disks can cleanly expose 
adjacent blocks, and then shows how to combine such 
information from individual disks comprising a logical 
volume and expose it using the same abstractions. 


5.1 Exposing adjacent blocks 


To allow for efficient access, the linear abstraction of 
disk drives sets an explicit contract between contiguous 
LBNs. To extend efficient access to adjacent blocks, we 
need to expose explicit relationships among the set of 
adjacent LBNs that are non-contiguous. 

To expose the adjacency relationships, we need to 
augment the existing interface with one function, here 
called GETADJACENT. Given an LBN, this function re- 
turns a list of adjacent LBNs and can be implemented 
similarly to a LBN-to-physical address translation, i.e., 
a vendor-specific SCSI mode page accessed with the 
MODE SELECT command. The application need not 
know the reasons how or why the returned d disk blocks 
are adjacent, it just needs to have them identified through 
the GETAD JACENT function. 

A useful (conceptual) way to express the adjacency 
relationships between disk blocks is by constructing ad- 
jacency graphs, such as that shown in Figure 10. The 
graph nodes represent disk blocks and the edges connect 
blocks that are adjacent. The graph in the figure shows 
two levels of adjacency: the root node is the starting 
block, the nodes in the intermediate level are adjacent 
to that block, and the nodes in the bottom level are ad- 
jacent to the blocks in the intermediate level. Note that 
adjacent sets of adjacent blocks (i.e., those at the bot- 
tom level of the graph) overlap. For brevity, the graph 
shows only the first 6 adjacent blocks (i.e., d = 6), even 
though d is considerably larger for this disk, as described 
in Section 4. With the concept of adjacent blocks, ap- 
plications can lay out and access multidimensional data 
with the existing 1D abstraction of the disk. This is pos- 
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Figure 10: Adjacency graph for LBN 0 of Atlas 10k III. Only two levels adjacent blocks are shown. The LBNs are shown inside nodes. 


sible through explicit mapping of particular points in the 
data’s multidimensional space to particular LBNs identi- 
fied by the disk drive. 


5.2 Identifying adjacent blocks 


Since current disk drives do not expose adjacent blocks 
and we do not have access to disk firmware to make the 
necessary modifications, we now describe an algorithm 
for identifying them in the absence of the proper storage 
interface functions. The algorithm uses a detailed model 
of low-level disk layout borrowed from a storage sys- 
tem simulator called DiskSim [8]. The parameters can 
be extracted from SCSI disks by previously published 
methods [25, 35, 37]. The algorithm uses two func- 
tions that abstract the disk-specific details of the disk 
model: GETSKEW(1bn), which returns the physical angle 
between the physical location of an LBN on the disk and 
a “zero” position, and GETTRACKBOUNDARIES(1bn), 
which returns the first and the last LBN at the ends of 
the track containing 1bn. 


For convenience, the algorithm also defines two pa- 
rameters. First, the parameter T is the number of 
disk blocks per track and can be found by calling 
GETTRACKBOUNDARIES, and subtracting the low LBN 
from the high LBN. Of course, the value of T varies 
across zones of an individual disk, and will have to be 
determined for each call to GETADJACENT. Second, the 
parameter W defines the angle between a starting block 
and its adjacent blocks. This angle can be found by 
calling the GETSKEW function twice for two consecutive 
LBNs mapped to two different tracks and computing the 
difference; disks skew the mapping of LBNs on consec- 
utive tracks by W degrees to account for settle time and 
to optimize sequential access. 


The GETADJACENT algorithm, shown in Figure 11, 
takes as input a starting LBN (1bn) and finds the adja- 
cent LBN that is W degrees ahead and step tracks away. 
Every disk block has an adjacent block within the d clos- 
est tracks, so the entire set of adjacent blocks is found 
by calling GETADJACENT for increasing values of step 
from | to d. 


/* Find an LBN adjacent to 1bn and step tracks away */ 
L:= GETADJACENT(1bn, step) : 
/* Find the required skew of target LBN «/ 
target_skew := (GETSKEW(1bn) + W) mod 360 


/* Find the first LBN in target track */ 
base_lbn := 1bn + (step x T) 
{low, high} :— GETTRACKBOUNDARIES (base_1bn) 


/* Find the minimum skew of target track */ 
low-skew := GETSKEW(low) 


/* Find the offset of target LBN from the start of target track «/ 
if (target_skew > low_skew) then 
offset_skew :— target_skew— low_skew 
else 
offset_skew := target_skew— low_skew+ 360 
end if 


/* Convert the offset skew into LBNs x / 
offset_lbns := (offset_skew/360)*xT 
RETURN (low+ offset_lbns) 


/* Find the physical skew of 1bn, measured in degrees «/ 
A := GETSKEW(1bn) 


/* Find the boundaries of the track containing 1bn */ 
{L, H} := GETTRACKBOUNDARIES (1bn) 


T: Track length - varies across zones of the disk 
W: Skew to add between adjacent blocks, measured in degrees 





Figure 11: Algorithm for the GETADJACENT function. 


5.3 Logical volumes 


So far, we have discussed how to expose adjacent blocks 
to applications from a single disk drive. However, large 
storage systems combine multiple disks into logical vol- 
umes. From our perspective, a logical volume man- 
ager (LVM) adds nothing more than a level of indirec- 
tion through mapping of a volume LBN (VLBN) to the 
LBNs of individual disks (DLBN). Given a set of ad- 
jacent blocks, an LVM can choose an explicit grouping 
of LBNs across all underlying k disks. The d VLBNs 
exposed via GETADJACENT are the adjacent blocks of 
a particular disk’s DLBN mapped to a given VLBN by 
the LVM. To an application, a multi-disk logical volume 
will appear as a (bigger and faster) disk, whose adjacent 
blocks set has cardinality d. 
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Since existing disks do not implement the 
GETADJACENT and GETTRACKBOUNDARIES _ func- 
tions, in our prototype implementation, a shim layer 
below our LVM extracts the information from the disk 
drives. It does so when the logical volume is initially 
created and provides these functions for the given 
disk. The LVM then stripes contiguous VLBNs across 
k individual disks and exposes to applications a set 
of d adjacent blocks in the VLBN space through the 
GETADJACENT function. 

Much like other disk array logical volumes [6, 27], 
our LVM matches stripe units to track sizes for efficient 
sequential access. Our LVM exposes to applications the 
stripe unit size, JT, through the GETTRACKBOUNDARIES 
function. It can adopt common RAID 1 and RAID 5 
protection schemes and utilize multi-zone disks with de- 
fective blocks in a fashion similar to previous work [27]. 

For multi-zone disks, our LVM can either create mul- 
tiple logical volumes, one for each zone, or create one 
logical volume that spans multiple zones. In the lat- 
ter case, our LVM uses varies the value of T according 
to the number of sectors per track in the disk’s zone to 
which the VLBNs is mapped. Put differently, in this ap- 
proach, which we adopt for our experiments, a single 
logical volume has variable “stripe unit” size and our 
mappings of multidimensional data use the information 
exposed through the GETTRACKBOUNDARIES function to 
determine the proper mapping along the one dimension 
(see Section 6 for more details). Finally, d does not de- 
pend on the number of zones; it is strictly a function of 
track density (TPI) and the seek profile, which is fixed 
for a given disk and does not change with the location of 
the track. 


6 Multidimensional data placement 


This section demonstrates on 3D and 4D datasets how 
applications can utilize the adjacent blocks and the pa- 
rameter T datasets onto disks in a way that preserves 
spatial locality. Through experiments with real disks 
and various workloads we show that this new mapping 
scheme outperforms existing schemes. 


6.1 Data placement that preserves locality 


To demonstrate the efficiency of accesses to adjacent 
blocks, we compare two existing mapping schemes for 
multidimensional data, Naive and Hilbert, with a new 
mapping scheme, called MultiMap. The Naive scheme 
linearizes the dataset along a chosen primary dimension 
(e.g., X or time). The Hilbert scheme orders the points 
according to their Hilbert curve values. 

The MultiMap mapping scheme uses adjacent blocks 
to preserve spatial locality of multidimensional data on 
the disk(s). It first partitions the multidimensional data 
space into smaller chunks, called basic cubes, and then 
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Figure 12: Example of mapping a 3D dataset using MultiMap. 
Each row in the graph represents a disk track with a length of 8 and 
each cell corresponds to a disk block whose 1bn is the number inside 
the box. Suppose the value of d is 4. Dimension X is mapped to the 
sequential blocks on the same track. Dimension Y is mapped to the 
sequence of the first adjacent blocks. For example, 1bn 8 is the first 
adjacent block of 1bn 0 and 1bn 16 is the first adjacent block of 1bn 8, 
etc. Dimension Z is mapped to the sequence of the 4th adjacent blocks. 
For instance, 1bn 32 is the 4th adjacent block of 1bn 0 and 1bn 64 is 
the 4th adjacent of 1bn 32. In this way, MultiMap utilizes the adjacent 
blocks with different steps to preserve locality on the disk. 


maps all the points within a basic cube into disk blocks 
on a single disk. Taking a 3D dataset as an example, 
MultiMap first maps points in the X dimension to T se- 
quential LBNs so that accesses along X can take advan- 
tage of the full sequential bandwidth of the disk. Points 
along the Y dimension are mapped to the sequence of the 
first adjacent blocks. Lastly, the Z dimension is mapped 
to the sequence of d-th adjacent blocks, as Figure 12 
shows. The sequence of adjacent blocks can be easily 
obtained by calling GETADJACENT repeatedly. With an 
LVM comprised of several disks, two “neighboring” ba- 
sic cubes are mapped to two different disks and the basic 
cube becomes a multidimensional stripe unit. 


MultiMap preserves the spatial locality in the sense 
that neighboring points in the geometric space will be 
stored in disk blocks that are adjacent to each other, al- 
lowing for access with minimal positioning cost. Since 
accessing the first adjacent block and the d-th adjacent 
block has the same cost, we can access up to d separate 
points that are equidistant from a starting point. This 
mapping preserves the spatial relationship that the next 
point along Y and the next point along Z are equidis- 
tant (in terms of positioning cost) to the same starting 
point. Retrieval along the X dimension result in efficient 
sequential access; retrieval along Y or Z result in semi- 
sequential accesses which are much more efficient than 
random or even nearby access, as shown in Figure 9. 


Note that MultiMap is not a simple mapping of the 
3D data set to the (cylinder,head,sector) tuple repre- 
senting the coordinates of the physical blocks on disk. 
MultiMap provides a general approach for mapping N- 
dimensional data sets to adjacent blocks. For a given 
disk, the maximum number of dimensions that can be 
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mapped efficiently is limited by d for that disk, such that 
N < logo(d) +2. As the focus of this work is the analy- 
sis of the principles behind multidimensional access and 
not the general data layout algorithm, we provide the 
generalized algorithm, its derivation, and the analysis of 
its limits elsewhere [31]. 


6.2 Experimental setup 


Our experimental setup uses the same hardware con- 
figuration as in Section 4. Our prototype system con- 
sists of two software components running on the same 
host machine: a logical volume manager (LVM) and 
a database storage manager. In a production system, 
the LVM would likely reside inside a storage array sys- 
tem separate from the host machine. The prototype 
LVM implements the GETADJACENT algorithm and ex- 
ports a single logical volume mapped across multiple 
disks. The database storage manager maps multidi- 
mensional datasets by utilizing the GETADJACENT and 
GETTRACKBOUNDARIES functions provided by the LVM. 
Based on the query type, it issues appropriate I/Os to the 
LVM, which then breaks these I/Os into proper requests 
to individual disks. Even when such requests are issued 
out of order, the disk firmware scheduler will reorder 
them to minimize the total positioning cost. 

The datasets used for our experiments are stored on 
multiple disks in our LVM. Akin to commercial disk ar- 
rays, the LVM uses disks of the same type and utilizes 
only a part (slice) of the disk’s total space [9]. The slices 
in our experiments are slightly less than half of the total 
disk capacity and span one or more zones. 

Even though our LVM generates requests to all the 
disks during our experiments, we report performance re- 
sults for only a single disk. The reason is that we ex- 
amine average I/O response times, which depend only 
on the characteristics of a single disk drive. Using mul- 
tiple drives improves the overall throughput, but does 
not affect the relative performance comparisons of the 
three mappings that our database storage manager im- 
plements: Naive, Hilbert, and MultiMap. 

We evaluate two types of spatial queries. 
queries are one-dimensional queries retrieving data 
points along lines parallel to the cardinal dimensions 
of the dataset. Range queries, called p%-length cube 
queries, fetch a cube with an edge length equal to the 
p% of the dataset’s edge length. 


Beam 


6.3 Results using a 3D dataset 


The 3D dataset used in this experiment contains 1024 x 
1024 x 1024 cells, where each cell maps to a distinct 
LBN of the logical volume and contains as many data 
points as can fit. We partition the space into chunks that 
each fit on a portion of a single disk. For both disks, 
MultiMap uses d = 128 and conservatism of 30°. 


Beam queries. The results for beam queries are pre- 
sented in Figure 13(a). We run beam queries along all 
three dimensions, X, Y, and Z, and the graphs show the 
average I/O time per cell (disk block). As expected, the 
MultiMap model delivers the best performance for all 
dimensions. It matches the streaming performance of 
Naive along X. More importantly, MultiMap outper- 
forms Hilbert for Y and Z by 25%—35% and Naive 
by 62%-214% for the two disks. Finally, MultiMap 
achieves almost identical performance on both disks un- 
like Hilbert and Naive. That is because these disks have 
comparable settle times, which affect the performance 
of accessing adjacent blocks for Y and Z. 

Range queries. The first set of three bars, labeled 1% 
in Figure 13(b), shows the performance of 1%-length 
cube queries expressed as their total runtime. As be- 
fore, the performance of each scheme follows the trends 
observed for the beam queries. MultiMap improves the 
query performance (averaged across the two disks and 
the three query types) by 37% and 11% respectively 
compared to Naive and Hilbert. Both MultiMap and 
Hilbert outperform Naive as it cannot employ sequential 
access for range queries. MultiMap outperforms Hilbert, 
as Hilbert must fetch some cells from physically dis- 
tant disk blocks, although they are close in the original 
dataset. These jumps make Hilbert less efficient com- 
pared to MultiMap’s semi-sequential accesses. 

To examine the sensitivity of the cube query size, we 
also run 2%-length and 3%-length cube queries, whose 
results are presented in the second and third sets of bars 
in Figure 13(b). The trends are similar, with MultiMap 
outperforming Hilbert and Naive. The total run time in- 
creases because each query fetches more data. 


6.4 Results using a 4D dataset 


In earthquake simulation, we use a 3D grid to model the 
3D region of the earth. The simulation computes the mo- 
tion of the ground at each node in the grid, for a number 
of discrete time steps. The 4D simulation output con- 
tains a set of 3D grids, one for each step. 

Our dataset is a 2000 x 64 x 64 x 64 grid modeling a 
14 km deep slice of earth of a 38 x 38 km area in the 
vicinity of Los Angeles with a total size of 250 GB of 
data. 2000 is the total number of time steps. We choose 
time as the primary dimension for the Naive and the Mul- 
tiMap schemes and partition the space into chunks that 
fit in a single disk. 

The results, presented in Figure 14, exhibit the same 
trends as the 3D experiments. The MultiMap model 
again achieves the best performance for all beam and 
range queries. In Figure 14(a), the unusually good per- 
formance of Naive on Y is due to a particularly fortunate 
mapping that results in strided accesses that do not in- 
cur any rotational latency. The ratio of strides to track 
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Figure 13: Performance using the 3D spatial dataset. 
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Figure 14: Performance using the 4D earthquake dataset. 


sizes also explains the counterintuitive trend of the Naive 
scheme’s performance on the Cheetah disk where Z out- 
performs Y, and Y outperforms X. The range queries, 
shown in Figure 14(b), perform on both disks as ex- 
pected from the 3D case. In summary, MultiMap is 
efficient for processing queries against spatio-temporal 
datasets, such as this earthquake simulation output, and 
is the only scheme that can combine streaming perfor- 
mance for time-varying accesses with efficient spatial 
access, thanks to the preservation of locality on disk. 


7 Conclusion 


The work presented here exploits disk drive technology 
trends. It improves access to multidimensional datasets 
by allowing the spatial locality of the data to be pre- 
served in the disk itself. Through analysis of the charac- 
teristics of several state-of-the-art disk drives, we show 
how to efficiently access non-contiguous adjacent LBNs, 
which are hundreds of tracks away. Such accesses can 
be readily realized with the existing disk firmware func- 
tions and mappings of LBNs to physical locations. 
Using our prototype implementation built with real, 
off-the-shelf disk drives, we demonstrate that applica- 
tions can utilize streaming bandwidth for accesses along 
one dimension and efficient semi-sequential accesses in 
the other V — | dimensions. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, this is the first approach that can preserve spatial 
locality of stored multidimensional data, thus improving 
performance over current data placement techniques. 
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Abstract 


Recent research has demonstrated the potential benefits 
of building storage arrays that understand the file systems 
above them. Such “semantically-smart” disk systems use 
knowledge of file system structures and operations to im- 
prove performance, availability, and even security in ways 
that are precluded in a traditional storage system archi- 
tecture. 

In this paper, we study the applicability of semantically 
smart disk technology underneath database management 
systems. For three case studies, we analyze the differ- 
ences when building database-aware storage. We find 
that semantically-smart disk systems can be successfully 
applied underneath a database, but that new techniques, 
such as log snooping and explicit access statistics, are 


needed. 


1 Introduction 


Processing power is increasing in modern storage sys- 
tems. For example, the Symmetrix storage array, a high- 
end RAID from EMC, contains nearly 100 processors and 
up to 256 GB of memory [9]. Unfortunately, the abil- 
ity to leverage the computational power within traditional 
storage systems has been limited due to its narrow block- 
based interface [8, 10]. With protocols such as SCSI, stor- 
age arrays receive only the simplest of commands: read or 
write a given range of blocks. Hence, the storage system 
has no knowledge of how it is being used, e.g., whether 
two blocks are a part of the same file, or even whether a 
given block is live or dead. 

To bridge this information gap, recent research has pro- 
posed the idea of a semantically smart disk system [30] 
that either learns of or is embedded with knowledge of the 
file system using it. This semantic information within the 
storage system allows vendors to build more functional, 
reliable, higher-performing, and secure storage systems. 
For example, by exploiting knowledge of file and direc- 
tory structures, a storage system can deliver improved data 
availability under failure [29]. 

Previous research on semantically smart disk sys- 
tems [3, 28, 29, 30] has assumed that a commodity file 
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system (e.g., Linux ext2, Linux ext3, NetBSD FFS, Win- 
dows FAT, or Windows NTFS) is interacting with the disk. 
In this paper, we explore techniques for semantically- 
smart disk systems to operate beneath database manage- 
ment systems (DBMS). Given that database systems form 
a significant and important group of clients of storage sys- 
tems, we would like to see if the benefits of semantically 
smart storage can be applied to this realm. 

Whether operating beneath a file system or a database, 
a semantically smart disk system performs similar oper- 
ations, such as tracking which file or table a particular 
block has been allocated to. However, a DBMS tracks 
different information and organizes its data on disk dif- 
ferently than a file system does. For example, most file 
systems record within each file’s metadata certain statis- 
tics, such as the most recent access and modified time. 
Given that a DBMS is more specialized, it does not track 
these general statistics. Second, in file system workloads, 
the directory structure tends to be a reasonable approxi- 
mation of semantic groupings; that is, users place related 
files together in a single directory. However, in a DBMS, 
the semantic grouping across different tables and their in- 
dexes is dynamic, depending upon the query workload. 

Our general finding is that these differences are funda- 
mental enough to require changes for semantically smart 
storage. To build database-aware storage, we investigate 
two techniques that were not required for file systems. 
First, we explore Jog snooping, in which the storage sys- 
tem observes the write-ahead log (WAL) records written 
by the DBMS; by monitoring this log, the storage sys- 
tem can observe every operation performed by the DBMS 
before its effect reaches the disk. Second, we explore 
the benefits of having the DBMS explicitly gather access 
Statistics and write these statistics to storage. We find that 
it is relatively simple to add these statistics toa DBMS. 

To investigate database-aware storage, we implement 
and analyze three case studies that have been found to 
work well underneath file systems. First, we study how 
to improve storage system availability with D-GRAID, a 
RAID system that degrades gracefully under failure [29]. 
Second, we implement a DBMS-specialized version of 
FADED, a storage system that guarantees that data is un- 
recoverable once the user has deleted it [28]. Finally, we 
explore how to improve second-level storage-array cache 
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hit rates with a technique known as X-RAY [3]. 

Our experience indicates that semantically-smart disks 
can work well underneath database systems. In some 
cases, database systems are a better fit than file sys- 
tems for semantically-smart storage, such as for secure 
delete [28]. In this case, the presence of the transactional 
semantics in a DBMS allows the disk to more accurately 
track dynamic information. As a result, functionality that 
requires absolutely correct inferences can be implemented 
without changing the DBMS; in contrast, this same func- 
tionality required changes to the file system. However, for 
two of the case studies, D-GRAID and X-RAY, we find 
that a DBMS does not supply all of the desired access in- 
formation to the storage system. As a result, better results 
are obtained if we slightly modify the DBMS. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2, we review related work in database-aware stor- 
age and discuss the advantages and disadvantages of 
semantically-smart disks. In Section 3, we describe the 
general techniques needed for a semantic disk to extract 
information from the DBMS. In Sections 4, 5, and 6, we 
present our case studies. Finally, we discuss the range of 
useful techniques in Section 7 and conclude in Section 8. 


2 Background 


Placing more intelligence in disk systems to help data- 
base systems has come in and out of favor over the years. 
For a summary of work in this area, see Keeton’s disser- 
tation [17], page 162. One of the earliest examples is the 
idea of “logic per track” devices proposed in 1970 [31]; 
for example, given a disk with some computational abil- 
ity per head, a natural application is to filter data before it 
passes through the rest of the system. 

Later, the idea of database-specific machines was re- 
futed, for example in 1983 by Boral and Dewitt [5]. The 
primary reason for the failure of such approaches was that 
they often required non-commodity components and were 
outperformed as technology moved ahead; worse, data- 
base vendors did not wish to rewrite their substantial code 
base to take advantage of specific features offered by cer- 
tain specialized architectures. 

However, as processing power has become faster and 
cheaper, the idea of “active disks” has came into focus 
once more. Recent work includes that by Acharya et 
al. [1] and Riedel et al. [25]; in both efforts, portions of 
applications are downloaded to disks, thus tailoring the 
disk to the currently running program. Much of this re- 
search focuses on exactly how to partition applications 
across host and disk CPUs to minimize data transferred. 

In contrast to much of this previous work, the 
semantically-smart approach does not require specialized 
hardware components or sophisticated programming en- 
vironments [3, 28, 29, 30]. High-end storage arrays are a 
good match for this technology, as they often have multi- 


ple processors and vast quantities of memory. However, 
building semantic knowledge of higher-level systems into 
a storage array has both benefits and drawbacks. 


The main benefit of the semantic-disk approach is 
that it increases functionality; placing high-level semantic 
knowledge within the storage system enables new systems 
that require both the low level control available within the 
storage array, and high level knowledge about the DBMS; 
such systems are precluded in traditional storage archi- 
tectures. For example, previous research has shown that 
semantic disks can improve performance with better lay- 
out and caching [3, 30], can improve reliability [29], and 
can provide additional security guarantees [28]. 


However, the semantically-smart approach also leads to 
a few concerns. One concern is that too much processing 
will be required within the disk system. However, many 
researchers have noted that the trend is of increasing in- 
telligence in disk systems [1, 25]. Indeed, modern storage 
arrays already exhibit the fruits of Moore’s Law and the 
EMC Symmetrix storage server can be configured with 
up to 100 processors and 256 GB of RAM [9]. These re- 
sources are not idle, but nonetheless hint at the relative 
simplicity of adding more intelligence. 


A second concern is that placing semantic knowledge 
within the disk system ties the disk system too intimately 
to the file system or DBMS above. For example, if 
the DBMS on-disk structure changes, the storage sys- 
tem may have to change as well. In file systems, on- 
disk formats rarely change; for example, the format of 
the ext2 file system has not significantly changed in its 
10 years of existence [30], and current modifications take 
great pains to preserve full backwards compatibility with 
older versions of the file system [33]. In the case of 
a DBMS, format changes are more of a concern. To 
gain some insight on how often a storage vendor would 
have to deliver “firmware” updates in order to keep pace 
with DBMS-level changes, we studied the development 
of Postgres [24] looking for times in its revision history 
when a dump/restore was required to migrate to the new 
version. We found that a dump/restore was needed every 
9 months on average, more frequent than we expected. 
However, in commercial databases that store terabytes of 
data, requiring a dump/restore to migrate is less tolera- 
ble to users; indeed, more recent versions of Oracle go to 
great lengths to avoid on-disk format changes. 


A final concern is that the storage system must have 
semantic knowledge of each layer, whether a file system 
or a DBMS, that could possibly run upon it. Fortunately, 
there are only a few file systems and database systems that 
would need to be supported to cover a large fraction of the 
market. Further, much of the functionality in a semantic 
disk is independent of the layer above; thus, only a small 
portion of the code needs to handle issues that are spe- 
cific to each file system or DBMS. Finally, if a storage 
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vendor wants to reduce the burden of supporting many 
different database platforms, they can target a single im- 
portant database (e.g., Oracle) and just provide standard 
RAID functionality for other systems. Interestingly, high- 
end RAID systems already perform a bare minimum of 
semantically-smart behavior. For example, storage sys- 
tems from EMC can recognize an Oracle data block and 
provide an extra checksum to assure that a block write 
(comprised of multiple sector writes) reaches disk atomi- 
cally [6]. In summary, storage vendors are already willing 
to commit resources to support database technology. 


3 Database-Aware Techniques 


To implement powerful functionality, a storage system 
can leverage higher-level semantic information about the 
file system or DBMS that is running on top. In this sec- 
tion, we describe the types of information a semantic disk 
requires underneath a DBMS, and discuss how such infor- 
mation can be acquired. Database-specific semantic infor- 
mation can be broadly categorized into two types: static 
and dynamic. 

Since our experience has primarily been with the Preda- 
tor DBMS [27] built upon the SHORE storage man- 
ager [19], we illustrate our techniques with specific ex- 
amples from Predator; however, we believe the techniques 
are general across other database systems. 


3.1 Static information 

Static information is comprised of facts about the database 
that do not change while the database is running. The stor- 
age system can obtain static information either by having 
such knowledge embedded in its firmware or by having it 
explicitly communicated through an out-of-band channel 
once during system installation. 

In most cases, static information describes the format of 
on-disk structures. For example, by knowing the format 
of the database log record, the semantic disk can observe 
each update operation to disk; by knowing the structure 
of B-Tree pages, the disk can determine which are inter- 
nal pages versus leaf pages; finally, by understanding the 
format of data pages, the semantic disk can perform op- 
erations such as scanning the page to find “holes” when 
byte ranges are deleted. In other cases, static information 
describes the location of on-disk structures. For example, 
in Predator, knowing the names and IDs of system cata- 
log tables such as the RootIndex and the _SINDXS table 
is useful. 


3.2 Dynamic information 

Dynamic information pertains to information about the 
DBMS that continually changes during operation. Exam- 
ples of dynamic information include the particular set of 
disk blocks allocated to a certain table or whether a given 
disk block belongs to a table or to an index. Unlike static 
information, dynamic information needs to be continually 


tracked by the disk. To track dynamic information, a se- 
mantic disk utilizes static information about data structure 
formats to monitor changes to key data structures; these 
changes are then correlated to the higher level operations 
that could cause these changes. 

Unfortunately, since both file systems and databases 
buffer and reorder writes, performing an accurate in- 
ference of higher level operations can be quite com- 
plex [28, 29]. To solve this problem, we use the technique 
of log snooping, in which the storage system observes the 
log records written out by the DBMS. With log snoop- 
ing, the storage system leverages the fact that the database 
uses a write-ahead log (WAL) to track every operation that 
changes on-disk contents. Because of the WAL property, 
the log of an operation reaches disk before the effect of 
the operation; this strong ordering guarantee makes infer- 
ences underneath a DBMS accurate and straightforward. 

Our implementation of log snooping is as follows. We 
assume that each log record contains a Log Sequence 
Number (LSN) [20]; the LSN is usually the byte offset 
of the start of that record in the log volume. The LSN 
allows the semantic disk to accurately infer the exact or- 
dering of events that occurred in the database, even in the 
presence of group commits that can cause log blocks to 
arrive out of order. To order events, the disk maintains an 
expected LSN pointer, which is the LSN of the next log 
record expected to be seen by the disk; thus, when the 
semantic disk receives a write request to a log block, it 
knows exactly where in the block to look for the next log 
record. The semantic disk then processes that log record 
and advances the expected LSN pointer to point to the 
next record. Thus, even when log blocks arrive out of 
order, the semantic disk utilizes the LSN ordering to pro- 
cess the blocks in order; log blocks arriving out of order 
are deferred until the expected LSN reaches that block. 

We now describe in more detail how our implementa- 
tion of database-aware storage uses log snooping to infer 
four important pieces of dynamic information: transaction 
status, block ownership, block type, and relationships be- 
tween blocks. We then describe the importance of a final 
piece of dynamic information: access statistics. 


3.2.1 Transaction Status 
A basic piece of dynamic information is the current state 
of each transaction that has been written to disk. Each 
transaction can be either pending or committed and a 
pending transaction may later be aborted. When perform- 
ing work associated with a transaction, a semantic disk 
can choose to pessimistically recognize only committed 
transactions, or it can optimistically begin work on pend- 
ing transactions as well. There are trade-offs to both the 
pessimistic and optimistic approaches. 

The pessimistic approach is most appropriate when the 
semantic disk implements functionality that requires cor- 
rectness. For example, when implementing secure delete 
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(Section 5), the semantic disk cannot shred data belonging 
to a pending transaction, given that the transaction may 
abort and the DBMS require the data again. However, the 
pessimistic approach will often have worse performance 
than the optimistic approach, since the pessimistic version 
must delay work and may require a significant amount 
of buffering. The optimistic approach is most beneficial 
when aborts are rare and the DBMS implements group 
commits (and may thus delay committing individual trans- 
actions for a long period). 

Determining the status of each transaction is straight- 
forward with log snooping. When the semantic disk ob- 
serves that a new log record has been written, it adds it to 
a list of “pending” transactions; when the disk observes a 
commit record in the log, it determines which transac- 
tions have committed and moves them to a “committed” 
list. 


3.2.2 Block Ownership 


It is useful for a semantic disk to understand the logical 
grouping of blocks into tables and indices; this involves 
associating a block with the corresponding table or index 
store that logically owns the block. Performing this asso- 
ciation in the semantic disk is relatively straight forward; 
since the effect of allocating a block must be recoverable, 
the DBMS first logs the operation before performing the 
allocation. Therefore, when the semantic disk later ob- 
serves traffic to a disk block, it is simple to associate that 
block with the owning table or index. As we show later, 
in some cases it is sufficient for the semantic disk to map 
blocks to the store ID of the owning table, whereas in 
other cases, is useful for the semantic disk to further map 
the store ID to the actual table (or index) name. 

For example, when allocating a block, SHORE writes 
out a create_ext log record with the block number and 
the ID of the owning store. When the semantic disk ob- 
serves this log entry, it records the block number and store 
ID in an internal block_to-store hash table. 

To further map the store ID to the actual table or index 
name, the disk uses static knowledge of the system cata- 
log tables. In Predator, this mapping is maintained in a B- 
Tree called the RootIndex, whose logical store ID is stati- 
cally known. Thus, when the disk observes bt ree_add 
records in the log with the RootIndex ID, the semantic disk 
is able to identify newly created mappings and add them 
to a store_to_name hash table. 


3.2.3 Block Type 


Another piece of useful information for a semantic disk 
is the type of a store (or a block); for example, whether 
a block is a data page or an index page. To track this 
information, the semantic disk again watches updates to 
the system catalog tables, the names of which are part of 
the static information known to the disk. 


For example, in Predator, the SINDXS table contains 
all indexes in the database; each tuple in SINDXS con- 
tains the name of the index, the name of the table, and the 
attribute on which the index is built. The semantic disk 
detects inserts to this table by looking for the appropriate 
page-_insert records in the log. The semantic disk is 
then able to determine whether a given block is part of 
a table or of an index by looking up its owning store in 
information derived from the SSINDXS table. 


3.2.4 Block Relationships 

A third type of useful information consists of the relation- 
ships across different blocks. One of the most useful re- 
lationships for a semantic disk to know is that between a 
table and the set of indices built on the table. 

As stated above, in Predator, the association between 
indices and tables is kept the SINDXS catalog table. 
Thus, a semantic disk can consult information derived 
from the _SINDXS table to associate a given table with 
its indices, or vice versa. 


3.2.5 Access Patterns 

In addition to the previous dynamic information, it is also 
useful for a semantic disk to know how tables and in- 
dexes are being accessed in the current workload. Al- 
though transaction status, block ownership, block type, 
and block relationships can be inferred relatively easily 
with log snooping, these access patterns are more difficult 
to infer. 

Inferring access patterns was found to be relatively easy 
underneath a general-purpose file system [3, 30]. For ex- 
ample, the fact that a certain set of files lies within a direc- 
tory implicitly conveys information to the storage system 
that those files are likely to be accessed together. Simi- 
larly, most file systems track the last time each file was 
accessed and periodically write this information to disk. 

Although some modern database systems do track ac- 
cess statistics for performance diagnosis, the statistics are 
gathered at relatively coarse granularity; for example, the 
Automatic Workload Repository in Oracle 10g maintains 
access statistics [21]. 

Our experience has revealed that it would be useful 
for the DBMS to track three different types of statistics. 
Because this information is only used to optimize behav- 
ior, the DBMS can write the statistics periodically to disk 
(perhaps in additional catalog tables) without being trans- 
actional and thus can avoid the logging overhead. 

The most basic statistic for the DBMS to communicate 
with the semantic disk is the access time of a particular 
block or table. This particular statistic is useful both in its 
own right and because it can be used to derive other statis- 
tics. A second useful statistic summarizes the access cor- 
relation between entities such as tables and indexes; for 
example, the DBMS could record for each query, the set 
of tables and indexes accessed. These correlation statistics 
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capture the semantic groupings between different tables 
and is useful for collocating related tables. Finally, a third 
useful statistic tracks access counts, such as the number 
of queries that accessed a given table over a certain dura- 
tion. This piece of information conveys the importance of 
various tables and indexes. 


3.3 Case Studies 


The actual static or dynamic information required within 
a database-aware disk depends upon the functionality 
that the disk is implementing. Therefore, we investi- 
gate a number of case studies that were previously imple- 
mented underneath of file systems. First, we investigate 
D-GRAID, a RAID system that degrades gracefully un- 
der failure [29]. Second, we implement a FADED, which 
guarantees that data is unrecoverable once the user deletes 
it [28]. Finally, we explore X-RAY, which implements a 
second-level storage-array cache [3]. 


4 Partial Availability with 


D-GRAID 


Our first case study is to implement D-GRAID [29] under- 
neath a DBMS. D-GRAID is a semantically-smart storage 
system that lays out blocks in a way that ensures graceful 
degradation of availability under unexpected multiple fail- 
ures. Thus, D-GRAID enables continued operation of the 
system instead of complete unavailability under multiple 
failures. Previous work has shown that this approach sig- 
nificantly improves the availability of file systems [29]. 

In this section, we begin by reviewing the motivation 
for partial availability and D-GRAID. Next, we summa- 
rize our past experience when implementing D-GRAID 
underneath file systems. We then describe our techniques 
for implementing D-GRAID underneath a DBMS. Fi- 
nally, we evaluate our version of D-GRAID and discuss 
its lessons. 


4.1 Motivation 

The importance of data availability cannot be over empha- 
sized, especially in settings where downtime can cost mil- 
lions of dollars per hour [18, 23]. To cope with failures, 
file systems and database systems store data in RAID ar- 
rays [22], which employ redundancy to automatically re- 
cover from a small number of disk failures. 

Existing RAID schemes do not effectively handle catas- 
trophic failures, that is, when the number of failures ex- 
ceeds the tolerance threshold of the array (usually 1). 
Multiple failures occur due to two primary reasons. First, 
faults are often correlated [12]; a single controller fault 
or other component error can render a number of disks 
unavailable [7]. Second, system administration is the 
main source of failure in systems [11]. A large percent- 
age of human failures occur during maintenance, where 
“the maintenance person typed the wrong command or 


unplugged the wrong module, thereby introducing a dou- 
ble failure” (page 6) [11]. 

Under such extra failures, existing RAID schemes lead 
to complete unavailability of data until the contents of the 
array are restored from backup. This effect is especially 
severe in large arrays; for example, even if 30 out of 32 
disks (roughly 94%) in a RAID-5 array are fully opera- 
tional, the disk system (and consequently, the database) is 
completely unavailable. 

This “availability cliff” arises because traditional stor- 
age systems employ simplistic layout techniques such as 
striping, that are oblivious of the semantic importance 
of blocks or relationships across blocks; when excess 
failures occur, the odds of semantically-meaningful data 
(e.g., a table) remaining available are low. Furthermore, 
because modern storage arrays export abstract logical vol- 
umes which appear like a single disk [9, 34], the file sys- 
tem or DBMS has no control over data placement and can- 
not ensure that semantically-meaningful data remains af- 
ter a single disk failure. 


4.2 Filesystem-Aware D-GRAID 

The basic goal of D-GRAID [29] is to make semantically 
meaningful fragments of data available under failures, so 
that workloads that access only those fragments can still 
run to completion, oblivious of data loss in other parts of 
the file system. By working on top of any redundancy 
technique (e.g., RAID-1), D-GRAID provides graceful 
degradation when the number of failures exceed the tol- 
erance threshold of the particular redundancy technique. 
When we implemented D-GRAID under a file system, we 
found three layout techniques to be important. 

First, fault-isolated data placement is needed to ensure 
that semantic fragments remain available in their entirety. 
Under fault isolated placement, an entire semantic frag- 
ment is collocated within a single disk. We found that, 
for file system workloads, a reasonable semantic fragment 
consists of either a single file in its entirety (i.e., its data 
blocks, its inode block, and potentially its indirect blocks) 
or all of the files in a single directory. 

Second, selective replication is needed to ensure that 
essential meta-data and data that is always required is very 
likely to be available. In the file system context, this es- 
sential meta-data was found to consist of all directories 
(i.e., data and inode blocks) and the structures of the file 
system (i.e., superblock and bitmap blocks); the essential 
data was found to be the system binaries kept in known 
directories (e.g.,in /usr/bin, /bin, and /lib). 

Third, access-driven diffusion in which popular data 
is striped across disks, is needed to improve throughput 
when a large file is placed on a single disk. We found 
that popular data could be dynamically identified by track- 
ing logical segments without semantic knowledge; thus, 
access-driven diffusion can be implemented in the same 
manner whether beneath a file system or a DBMS. 
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4.3. Database-Aware D-GRAID 
We now describe our techniques for implementing D- 
GRAID underneath a DBMS. First, we explore two tech- 
niques for fault-isolated data placement that target widely 
different database usage patterns: moderately-sized tables 
which can use coarse-grained fragmentation and large ta- 
bles which must use fine-grained fragmentation. Second, 
we explore the structures that need to be selectively repli- 
cated. Third, we describe our implementation of access- 
driven diffusion. Finally, we describe infallible writes, a 
new technique that was not required for file systems. 
When identifying semantic fragments, there are two 
fundamental differences under a DBMS versus a file sys- 
tem. First, in a DBMS, one is more likely to find 
extremely large tables that will not fit within a single 
disk. Therefore, we describe our techniques separately 
for moderately-sized tables, which can use coarse-grained 
fragmentation and fit an entire table within a disk, and 
for very large tables, which must use fine-grained frag- 
mentation and stripe tables and indexes across multiple 
disks. Second, in a DBMS, the queries being performed 
directly impact which tables and indexes are accessed to- 
gether. Therefore, we describe how semantic groupings 
are affected by three popular types of queries: scans, in- 
dex lookups, and joins. 


4.3.1 Fault-Isolated Placement: Coarse-Grained 
The simplest case occurs when the database contains a 
large number of moderately-sized tables; in this situation, 
a semantic fragment can be defined in terms of an en- 
tire table. We now present layout strategies for improved 
availability for each query type given this scenario. 

A. Scans: Many queries, such as selection queries that 
filter on a non-indexed attribute or aggregate queries on a 
single table, involve a sequential scan of one entire table. 
Since a scan requires the entire table to be available in or- 
der to succeed, a simple choice of a semantic fragment is 
the set of all blocks belonging to a table; thus, an entire 
table is placed within a single disk, so that when failures 
occur, a subset of tables are still available in their entirety, 
and therefore scans just involving those tables will con- 
tinue to operate oblivious of failure. 

B. Index lookups: Index lookups form another common 
class of queries. When a selection condition is applied 
based on an indexed attribute, the DBMS looks up the 
corresponding index to find the appropriate tuple record 
IDs, and then reads the relevant data pages to retrieve the 
tuples. Since traversing the index requires access to mul- 
tiple pages in the index, collocation of a whole index im- 
proves availability. However, if the index and table are 
viewed independently for placement, an index query fails 
if either the index or the table is unavailable, decreasing 
availability. Thus, a better strategy to improve availability 
is to collocate a table with its indexes. We call the latter 
strategy dependent index placement. 


C. Joins: Many queries involve joins of multiple tables. 
Such queries typically require all the joined tables to be 
available, in order to succeed. To improve availability of 
join queries, D-GRAID collocates tables that are likely to 
be joined together into a single semantic fragment, which 
is then laid out on a single disk. Identification of such 
“join groups” requires extra access statistics to be tracked 
by the DBMS. 

For our implementation, we modified the Predator 
DBMS to record the set of stores (tables and indexes) ac- 
cessed for each query and to construct a matrix that indi- 
cates the access correlation between each pair of stores. 
This information is written to disk periodically (once ev- 
ery 5 seconds). These modifications to Predator are rel- 
atively straight-forward, involving less than 200 lines of 
code. D-GRAID then uses this information to collocate 
tables that are likely to be accessed together. 


4.3.2 Fault-Isolated Placement: Fine-Grained 

While collocation of entire tables and indexes within a 
single disk provides enhanced availability, a single ta- 
ble or index may be too large to fit within a single disk, 
even though disk capacities are roughly doubling every 
year [13]. In such a scenario, we require a fine-grained 
approach to semantic fragmentation. In this approach, D- 
GRAID stripes tables and indexes across multiple disks 
(similar to a traditional RAID array), but adopts new tech- 
niques to enable graceful degradation, as detailed below. 
A. Scans: Scans fundamentally require the entire ta- 
ble to be available, and thus any striping strategy will 
impact availability of scan queries. To help availability, 
a hierarchical approach is possible: a large table can be 
split across the minimal number of disks that can hold 
it, and the disk group can be treated as a logical fault- 
boundary; D-GRAID can be applied over such logical 
fault-boundaries. Alternatively, if the database supports 
approximate queries [15], it can provide partial availabil- 
ity for scan queries even with missing data. 

B. Index lookups: With large tables, index-based queries 
are likely to be more common. For example, an OLTP 
workload such as TPC-C normally involves index lookups 
on a small number of large tables. These queries do not 
require the entire index or table to be available. D-GRAID 
uses two simple techniques to improve availability for 
such queries. First, the internal pages of the B-tree index 
are aggressively replicated, so that a failure does not take 
away, for instance, the root of the B-tree. Second, an in- 
dex page is collocated with the data pages corresponding 
to the tuples pointed to by the index page. For this col- 
location, D-GRAID uses a probabilistic strategy; when a 
leaf index page is written, D-GRAID examines the set of 
RIDs contained in the page, and for each RID, determines 
which disk the corresponding tuple is placed in. It then 
places the index page on the disk which has the greatest 
number of matching tuples. Note that we assume the table 
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is clustered on the index attribute; page-level collocation 
may not be effective in the case of non-clustered indexes. 
C. Joins: Similar to indexes, page-level collocation can 
also be applied across tables of a join group. For such col- 
location to be feasible, all tables in the join group should 
be clustered on their join attribute. Alternatively, if some 
tables in the join group are “small”, they can be replicated 
across disks where the larger tables are striped. 


4.3.3 Selective Replication 


There are some data structures within a DBMS that must 
be available for any query in the system to be able to run. 
For example, system catalogs (that contain information 
about each table and index) are frequently consulted; if 
such structures are unavailable under partial failure, the 
fact that most data remains accessible is of no practical 
use. Therefore, D-GRAID aggressively replicates the sys- 
tem catalogs and the extent map in the database that tracks 
allocation of blocks to stores. In our experiments, we em- 
ploy 8-way replication of important meta-data; we believe 
that 8-way replication is quite feasible given the “read- 
mostly” nature of such meta-data and the minimal space 
overhead (less than 1%) this entails. 

The database log plays a salient role in the recoverabil- 
ity of the database, and its ability to make use of partial 
availability. It is therefore important for the log to be 
available under multiple failures. We believe that provid- 
ing high availability for the log is indeed possible. Given 
that the size of the “active portion” of the log is deter- 
mined by the length of the longest transaction factored 
by the concurrency in the workload, the portion of the 
log that needs to be kept highly available is quite reason- 
able. Modern storage arrays have large amounts of per- 
sistent RAM, which are obvious locations to place the log 
for high availability, perhaps replicating it across multiple 
NVRAM stores. This, in addition to normal on-disk stor- 
age of the log, can ensure that the log remains accessible 
in the face of multiple disk failures. 


4.3.4 Access-Driven Diffusion 


As stated above, with coarse-grained fragmentation, an 
entire table is placed within a single disk. If the table 
is large or is accessed frequently, this can have a perfor- 
mance impact since the parallelism that can be obtained 
across the disks is wasted. To remedy this, D-GRAID 
monitors accesses to the logical address space and tracks 
logical segments that are likely to benefit from paral- 
lelism. D-GRAID then creates an extra copy of those 
blocks and spreads them across the disks in the array, like 
anormal RAID would do. Thus, for blocks that are “hot”, 
D-GRAID regains the lost parallelism due to collocated 
layout, while still providing partial availability guaran- 
tees. Reads and writes are first sent to the diffused copy, 
with background updates being sent to the actual copy. 


This technique underneath of a DBMS is essentially iden- 
tical to that used underneath a file system. 


4.3.5 Infallible Writes 

Partial availability of data introduces interesting prob- 
lems for the transaction and recovery mechanisms within 
a DBMS. For example, a transaction is often declared 
“committed” after it is reflected in the log. In a partially 
available system, after a crash, a redo for the transaction 
can fail if some pages are not available, which may seem 
to affect the durability semantics of transactions. How- 
ever, this problem has already been considered and solved 
in ARIES [20], in the context of handling offline objects 
during deferred restart. 

To ensure transaction durability, D-GRAID implements 
infallible writes, in which it guarantees that a write “al- 
ways” succeeds. If a block to be written is destined for a 
dead disk, D-GRAID remaps it into a live disk and writes 
it (assuming that there is free space remaining on a live 
disk). This remapping prevents a new failure when flush- 
ing an already committed transaction to disk. 


4.4 Evaluation 

We evaluate the availability improvements and perfor- 
mance of D-GRAID through a prototype implementation; 
our D-GRAID prototype functions as a software RAID 
driver in the Linux 2.4 kernel, and operates underneath 
the Predator/Shore DBMS. 


4.4.1 Availability Improvements 

To evaluate availability improvements with D-GRAID, 
we use a D-GRAID array of 16 disks, and study the frac- 
tion of queries that the database serves successfully under 
an increasing number of disk failures. Since layout tech- 
niques in D-GRAID are complementary to existing RAID 
schemes such as parity or mirroring, we show D-GRAID 
Level 0 (i.e., no redundancy for data) in our measure- 
ments, for simplicity. We mainly use microbenchmarks to 
analyze the availability provided by various layout tech- 
niques in D-GRAID. 


A. Coarse-grained fragmentation 


We first evaluate the availability improvements due to the 
coarse-grained fragmentation techniques in D-GRAID. 
Figure | presents the availability of scan, index lookup, 
and join queries for synthetic workloads under multiple 
disk failures. The percentage of such queries that com- 
plete successfully is reported. 

The leftmost graph in Figure 1 shows the availability 
for scan queries. The database had 200 tables, each with 
10,000 tuples. The workload is as follows: each query 
chooses a table at random and computes an average over 
a non-indexed attribute, thus requiring a scan of the entire 
table. As the graph shows, collocation of whole tables 
enables the database to be partially available, serving a 
proportional fraction of queries. In comparison, just one 
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Figure 1: Coarse-grained fragmentation. The graphs show the availability degradation for scans, index lookups and joins under varying 
number of disk failures. A 16-disk D-GRAID array was used. The steeper fall in availability for higher number of failures is due to the limited 


(8-way) replication of metadata. The straight diagonal line depicts “ideal” linear degradation. 
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Figure 2: Index Lookups under fine-grained fragmentation. The graphs show the availability degradation for index lookup queries. The left 


graph considers a uniformly random workload, while the right graph considers a workload where a small set of tupes are very popular 


failure in a traditional RAID-0 system results in complete 
unavailability. Note that if redundancy is maintained (i.e., 
parity or mirroring), both D-GRAID and traditional RAID 
will tolerate up to one failure without any availability loss. 


The middle graph in Figure | shows the availability 
for index lookup queries under a similar workload. We 
consider two different layouts; in both layouts, an entire 
“store” (i.e., an index or a table) is collocated within one 
disk. In independent index placement, D-GRAID treats 
the index and table as independent stores and hence pos- 
sibly allocates different disks for them, while with depen- 
dent index placement, D-GRAID carefully allocates the 
index on the same disk as the corresponding table. As can 
be seen, dependent placement leads to much better avail- 
ability under failure. 


Finally, to evaluate the benefits of join-group colloca- 
tion, we use the following micro-benchmark: the database 
contains 100 pairs of tables, with joins always involving 
tables in the same pair. We then have join queries ran- 
domly select a pair and join the corresponding two tables. 
The rightmost graph in Figure 1 shows that by collocating 
joined tables, D-GRAID achieves higher availability. 


B. Fine-grained fragmentation 


We now evaluate the effectiveness of fine-grained frag- 
mentation. We focus on the availability of index lookup 


queries since they are the most interesting in this cate- 
gory. The workload we use for this study consists of index 
lookup queries on randomly chosen values of a primary 
key attribute in a single large table. We plot the fraction 
of queries that succeed under varying number of disk fail- 
ures. The left graph in Figure 2 shows the results. 


There are three layouts examined in this graph. The 
lowermost line shows availability under simple striping 
with just replication of system catalogs. As can be seen, 
the availability falls drastically under multiple failures due 
to loss of internal B-tree nodes. The middle line depicts 
the case where internal B-tree nodes are replicated aggres- 
sively; as can be expected, this achieves better availability. 
Finally, the third line shows the availability when data and 
index pages are collocated, in addition to internal B-tree 
replication. Together, these two techniques ensure near 
linear degradation of availability. 


The right graph in Figure 2 considers a similar work- 
load, but a small subset of tuples are much “hotter” com- 
pared to the others. Specifically, 5% of the tuples are ac- 
cessed in 90% of the queries. Even under such a work- 
load, simple replication and collocation provide near lin- 
ear degradation in availability since hot pages are spread 
nearly uniformly across the disks. However, under such 
a hot-cold workload, D-GRAID can improve availabil- 
ity further by replicating data and index pages containing 
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D-GRAID  RAID-0 Slowdown 
Table Scan 7.978 6.74 s 18.1% 
Index Lookup Sims 49.7 ms 2.7% 
Bulk Load 186.61s 176.148 5.9% 
Table Insert 11.4 ms 11 ms 3.6% 


Table 1: Time Overheads of D-GRAID. The table compares the per- 
formance of D-GRAID under fine-grained fragmentation, with default 


RAID-O under various microbenchmarks. An array of 4 disks is used. 


such hot tuples. The other two lines depict availability 
when such hot pages are replicated by factors of 2 and 8. 
Thus, when a small fraction of (read mostly) data is hot, 
D-GRAID utilizes that information to enhance availabil- 
ity through selective replication. 


4.4.2 Performance overheads 


We now evaluate the performance implications of fault- 
isolated layout in D-GRAID. For all experiments in this 
section, we use a 4-disk D-GRAID array comprised of 
9.1 GB IBM UltraStar 9LZX disks with peak through- 
put of 20 MB/s. The database used has a single table of 
500,000 records, each sized 110 bytes, with an index on 
the primary key. 

A. Time and space overheads 


We first explore the time and space overheads incurred by 
our D-GRAID prototype for tracking information about 
the database and laying out blocks to facilitate graceful 
degradation. Table 1 compares the performance of D- 
GRAID with fine-grained fragmentation to Linux soft- 
ware RAID 0 under various basic query workloads. The 
workloads examined are a scan of the entire table, an in- 
dex lookup of a random key in the table, bulk load of the 
entire indexed table, and inserts into the indexed table. D- 
GRAID performs within 6% of RAID-0 for all workloads 
except scans. The poor performance in scans is due to a 
Predator anomaly, where the scan workload completely 
saturated the CPU (6.74 s for a 50 MB table across 4 
disks). Thus, the extra CPU cycles required by D-GRAID 
impacts the scan performance by about 18%. This inter- 
ference is because our prototype competes for resources 
with the host; in a hardware RAID system, such interfer- 
ence would not exist. Overall, we find that the overheads 
of D-GRAID are quite reasonable. 

We also evaluated the space overheads due to aggres- 
sive metadata replication and found them to be minimal; 
the overhead scales with the number of tables, and even in 
a database with 10,000 tables, the overhead is only about 
0.9% for 8-way replication of important data. 


B. Access-driven Diffusion 


We now evaluate the benefits of diffusing an extra copy of 
popular tables. Table 2 shows the time taken for a scan of 


Scan Time (s) 





RAID-0 6.74 
D-GRAID 15.69 
D-GRAID + Diffusion 7.35 


Table 2: Diffusing Collocated Tables. The table shows the scan per- 


formance on a 4-disk array under coarse-grained fragmentation. 


the table described above, under coarse-grained fragmen- 
tation in D-GRAID. As can be seen, simple collocation 
leads to poor scan performance due to the lost parallelism. 
With the extra diffusion aimed at performance, D-GRAID 
performs much closer to default RAID-0. 


4.5 Comparison 


In our implementation of D-GRAID underneath a DBMS, 
we uncovered some fundamental challenges that were 
not present under a file system. First, the notion of 
semantically-related groups is more complex ina DBMS 
because of the various inter-relationships that exist across 
tables and indexes. In the file system case, whole files 
or whole directories were reasonable approximations of 
semantic groupings. In a DBMS, since the goal of D- 
GRAID is to enable serving as many higher level queries 
as possible, the notion of semantic grouping is dynamic, 
i.e., it depends on the query workload. Second, identi- 
fying “popular” data that needs to be aggressively repli- 
cated, is easier in file systems; standard system binaries 
and libraries were obvious targets, independent of the spe- 
cific file system running above. However, in a DBMS, 
the set of popular tables varies with the DBMS and is 
often dependent on the query workload. Thus, effec- 
tively implementing D-GRAID underneath a DBMS re- 
quires slightly modifying the DBMS to record additional 
information. Finally, to ensure transaction durability, we 
implemented infallible writes for the version under the 
DBMS. 


Comparing how well D-GRAID performs beneath a 
DBMS versus a file system we see many similarities. 
For example, both versions of D-GRAID successfully en- 
able graceful degradation of availability; that is, both ver- 
sions enable at least the expected number of processes or 
queries to complete successfully, given a fixed number of 
disk failures. In fact, both versions enable more than the 
expected number to complete when a subset of the data is 
especially popular. Similarly, both versions of D-GRAID 
do introduce some time overhead; interestingly, the slow- 
downs for our database version are generally lower than 
those for the file system version. Finally, both versions 
require access-driven diffusion to obtain acceptable per- 
formance. 
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5 Secure Delete with FADED 


Our second case study is to implement FADED [28] un- 
derneath a DBMS. FADED is a semantically smart disk 
that detects deletes of records and tables at the DBMS 
level and securely overwrites (i.e., shreds) the relevant 
data to make it irrecoverable. We extend previous work 
that implemented the same functionality for file sys- 
tems [28]. 


5.1 Motivation 

Deleting data such that recovery is impossible is impor- 
tant for file system security [4, 14]. Government regula- 
tions require guarantees on sensitive data being forgotten, 
and such requirements could become more important in 
databases [2]. Recent legislations on data retention, such 
as the Sarbanes-Oxley Act, have accentuated the impor- 
tance of secure deletion. 

Secure deletion of data in magnetic disks involves over- 
writing disk blocks with a sequence of writes with certain 
specific patterns to cancel out remnant magnetic effects 
due to past layers of data in the block. While early work 
indicated that as many as 32 overwrites per block are re- 
quired for secure erase [14], recent work shows that two 
to three such overwrites suffice for modern disks [16]. 

Neither a file system nor a DBMS can ensure secure 
deletion when it functions on top of modern storage sys- 
tems, which transparently perform various optimizations. 
For example, the storage system could buffer writes in 
NVRAM before writing them out to disk [34]. In the pres- 
ence of NVRAM buffering, multiple overwrites done by 
the file system or DBMS may be collapsed into a single 
write to the physical disk, making the overwrites ineffec- 
tive. Also, in the presence of block migration within the 
storage system [9], overwrites by the file system or DBMS 
will miss past copies. 

Thus, secure deletion requires the low level information 
and control that the storage system has, and at the same 
time, higher level semantic information about the file sys- 
tem or DBMS to detect logical deletes. A semantically- 
smart disk system is thus an ideal locale to implement se- 
cure deletion. 


5.2 Filesystem-Aware FADED 
When running underneath a file system, FADED infers 
that a file is deleted by tracking writes to inodes, indirect 
blocks, and bitmap blocks and looking for changes. Due 
to the asynchronous nature of file systems, FADED is not 
able to guarantee that the current contents of a block be- 
long to the deleted file and not to a newly allocated file 
(which should not be shredded). To ensure that it does 
not shred valid data, FADED uses conservative overwrites 
in which it shreds only an old version of a block before 
restoring the current contents of the block. 

In previous work, we implemented FADED for three 
file systems: Linux ext2, Linux ext3, and Windows VFAT. 


However, for FADED to work correctly, each file system 
had to be changed. For example, Linux ext2 was modified 
to ensure that data bitmap blocks are flushed whenever an 
indirect block is allocated or freed; Windows VFAT was 
changed to track a generation number for each file; finally, 
Linux ext3 was modified so that the list of modified data 
blocks are included in each transaction. 


5.3 Database-Aware FADED 

To implement FADED beneath a DBMS, the semantic 
disk must be able to identify and handle deletes for both 
entire tables as well as for individual records. We discuss 
these two cases in turn. 

The simplest case for FADED is when a whole ta- 
ble is deleted. When a drop table command is is- 
sued, FADED must shred all blocks belonging to the ta- 
ble. FADED uses log snooping to identify log records 
that indicate freeing of extents from stores. In SHORE, 
a free_ext_list log record is written for every extent 
freed. Once FADED knows the list of freed blocks, it can 
issue secure overwrites to those pages. If the transaction 
aborts (thus undoing the deletes), the contents of the freed 
pages will be required; therefore, FADED pessimistically 
waits until the transaction is committed before performing 
any overwrites. 

Handling record-level deletes in FADED is more chal- 
lenging. When specific tuples are deleted (via the SQL 
delete from statement), specific byte ranges in the 
pages containing those tuples must be shredded. On a 
delete, a DBMS typically marks the relevant page “slot” 
free, and increments the free space count in the page. 
Since such freeing of slots is logged, FADED can learn of 
such record deletes by log snooping. However, FADED 
cannot shred the whole page because other records in the 
page could still be valid. Rather than read the current page 
from disk, we defer the shredding until FADED receives 
a write to the page reflecting the relevant delete. On re- 
ceiving such a write, FADED shreds the entire page in 
the disk, and then writes the new data received. However, 
there are two complications with this basic technique. 

The first complication is to identify the correct ver- 
sion of the page containing the deleted record. Assume 
that FADED observes a record delete d in page P, and 
waits for a subsequent write of P. When P is writ- 
ten, FADED needs to detect if the version written re- 
flects d. The version could be stale if the DBMS wrote 
the page sometime before the delete, but the block was 
reordered by the disk scheduler and arrives later at the 
disk. This issue is similar to that of the file-system version 
of FADED; however, rather than use conservative over- 
writes, the database-aware version uses the WAL prop- 
erty of the DBMS to ensure correct operation. Specifi- 
cally, database-aware FADED uses the PageLSN field in 
the page [20] to identify whether P reflects the delete. 
The PageLSN of a page tracks the sequence number of the 
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Run time (s) 
Workload I Workload II 
52.0 66.0 





Default 


FADED2 78.3 128.5 
FADED, 91.0 160.0 
FADED, 104.5 190.2 


Table 3: Overheads of secure deletion. This table shows the 
performance of FADED with 2,4 and 6 overwrites, under two work- 
loads. Workload I deletes contiguous records, while Workload II deletes 


records randomly across the table. 


latest log record describing a change in the page. Thus, 
FADED simply needs to compare the PageLSN to the LSN 
of the delete d. 

The second complication is that the DBMS may not 
zero out bytes that belonged to deleted records; as a result, 
old data still remains in the page. Thus, when FADED 
observes the page write, it scans the page looking for free 
space and explicitly zeroes out the deleted byte ranges. 
Since the page could remain in the DBMS cache, all sub- 
sequent writes to the page must also be scanned and ze- 
roed out appropriately. 


5.4 Evaluation 

We now briefly evaluate the cost of secure deletion in 
FADED through a prototype implementation. The pro- 
totype is implemented as a device driver in the Linux 2.4 
kernel, and works underneath Predator [27]. 

We consider two workloads operating on a table with 
500,000 110-byte records. In the first workload, we per- 
forma delete from in such a way that all rows in the 
second half of the table are deleted (i.e., the deleted pages 
are contiguous). In the second workload, the tuples to be 
deleted are selected in random. 

Table 3 compares the default case without FADED to 
FADED using two, four, and six overwrite passes. As ex- 
pected, secure deletion comes at a performance cost due 
to the extra disk I/O for the multiple passes of overwrites. 
Given that modern disks can effectively shred data with 
only two overwrites [16], we focus on F ADE'Dg; in this 
case, performance is 50% to 95% slower. However, since 
such overhead is incurred only on deletes, and only sen- 
sitive data needs to be deleted in this manner, we believe 
the costs are reasonable in situations where the additional 
security is required. 


5.5 Comparison 

The primary difference between the two versions of 
FADED is that the database-aware version is able to lever- 
age the transactional properties of the DBMS to defini- 
tively track whether a particular block should be shred- 
ded. As a result, while the file system version of FADED 


required changes to the file system (with the exception of 
data journaled ext3), our implementation of FADED does 
not require any DBMS changes. However, our version 
does require detailed information about the on-disk page 
layout of the DBMS. Furthermore, the record-level gran- 
ularity of deletes in a DBMS makes secure deletion more 
complex than in its file system counterpart. 

Both versions of FADED incur some overhead, de- 
pending upon the workload and the number of overwrites. 
On our two delete-intensive database workloads, FADED 
was 50% or 95% slower with two overwrites. Similarly, 
for the two file system workloads, FADED was 51% to 
280% slower with two overwrites (from Table 11 of [28]). 
In summary, the slowdown incurred by FADED depends 
more on the workload and the number of overwrites than 
on whether it is used by a DBMS or a file system. 


6 Exclusive Caching with X-RAY 


Our final case study is to implement X-RAY [3] under- 
neath a DBMS. X-RAY is an exclusive caching mecha- 
nism for storage arrays that attempts to cache disk blocks 
which are not present in the higher-level buffer cache, thus 
providing the illusion of a single large LRU cache. Pre- 
vious work has demonstrated that this approach performs 
very well when the buffer cache is maintained by a file 
system [3]. 


6.1 Motivation 
Modern storage arrays possess large amounts of RAM for 
caching disk blocks. For instance, a high-end EMC stor- 
age array has up to 256 GB of main memory for caching. 
Typically, this cache is a second-level cache and the file 
system or a database system maintains its own buffer 
cache in the host main memory. Current caching mech- 
anisms in storage arrays do not account for this; a block is 
placed in the array cache on a read, duplicating the same 
blocks cached above. Cache space is thus wasted due to 
inclusion. A better strategy would be for the contents of 
the buffer cache and the disk array cache to be exclusive. 
Wong et al. [35] proposed to avoid cache inclusion by 
modifying the file system and the disk interface to support 
a SCSI “demote” command, which enables treating the 
disk array cache as a victim cache. For a database system, 
their approach would require the DBMS to inform the disk 
about evictions from its buffer pool. However, requiring 
an explicit change to the SCSI storage interface makes 
this scheme hard to deploy, since industry consensus is 
required for adopting such a change. 


6.2 Filesystem-Aware X-RAY 

X-RAY predicts the contents of the file system buffer pool 
and then chooses to cache only the most recent victims in 
its own cache; X-RAY requires no changes to the storage 
interface. X-RAY uses access time statistics (i.e., which 
block was accessed and when) to perform its predictions; 
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Figure 3: X-RAY Performance. The figure presents an evaluation of X-RAY under the TPC-C benchmark. The DBMS buffer cache was set 


to 6000 blocks for these studies. (a) The hit rate of X-RAY is compared to other caching mechanisms. The segment size is 4 blocks, and access 


information is written every I second. (b) The corresponding execution times are compared. The times are based on a buffer cache hit time of 20 


ps, a disk array cache hit time of 0.2 ms, a disk read time of 3 ms to 10 ms. (c) Hit-rate of X-RAY is measured for different segment sizes; the write 


period is kept at 1 second. (d) The write period is varied and the X-RAY hit rate is measured. The segment size is kept at 4 blocks. 


for file systems such as Linux ext2, access statistics are re- 
corded at the granularity of a file and are directly available 
in file inodes. 

X-RAY uses these access statistics to maintain an or- 
dered list of block numbers, from the LRU block to the 
MRU block. This is complicated by the fact that access 
statistics are tracked only a per-file basis. The ordered list 
is updated when X-RAY obtains new information, such 
as when the file system reads from disk (making the read 
block the most recently accessed) and when the file sys- 
tem writes an access time to disk. When a disk read ar- 
rives to a block A, X-RAY infers that A was evicted from 
the buffer cache some time in the past; it can also infer 
that any block B with an earlier access time was evicted 
as well (assuming an LRU policy). If the access time of 
block A is updated, but X-RAY did not observe a disk read 
for A, then X-RAY infers that block A, and all blocks with 
a later access time than A, are present in the buffer cache. 

If the higher-level cache policy is LRU (which is the 
usual case), blocks close to the MRU end of the list are 
predicted to be in the file system buffer cache. The blocks 
near the LRU part of the list are considered the exclusive 
set; X-RAY caches the most recent blocks in the exclu- 
sive set, using extra internal array bandwidth or idle time 
between disk requests to read these blocks into the cache. 


6.3 Database-Aware X-RAY 
The database-aware version of X-RAY is very similar to 
the file system-aware version. The primary difference 
in creating a database-aware X-RAY occurs because a 
DBMS does not typically track access statistics. Although 
some database systems do maintain access statistics for 
administrative purposes (e.g., AWR [21] for Oracle), these 
statistics are coarse in granularity and are written out only 
after long intervals. 

Therefore, to implement database-aware X-RAY we 
must modify the database buffer manager to write out ac- 
cess Statistics periodically. Specifically, each table or in- 


dex is divided into fixed-sized segments, and the buffer 
manager periodically writes to disk the access time for 
segments accessed during the last period of time. X-RAY 
assumes that all blocks in the segment have been accessed 
when it sees that the access time statistic is updated. Thus, 
the accuracy with which X-RAY can predict the contents 
of the database cache is sensitive to both the size of each 
segment and the update interval. One advantage of ex- 
plicitly adding this information is that we can tune the 
implementation by changing the size of the segment or 
the update interval. An alternative to adding this access 
information would be to modify the DBMS to directly re- 
port when it has evicted a block from its own cache, as in 
DEMOTE [35]. We believe that adding just access statis- 
tics is a better approach because the statistics are more 
general and can be used by semantic disks implementing 
other functionality (e.g., D-GRAID [29]). 


6.4 Evaluation 

We evaluate the performance of our database-aware ver- 
sion of X-RAY with a simulation of both the database 
buffer cache and the disk array cache; the evaluation of 
the filesystem-aware X-RAY was performed using a sim- 
ulation as well. The database buffer cache is maintained 
in LRU fashion; the DBMS periodically writes out access 
information at the granularity of one segment. The array 
cache is managed by X-RAY. We assume that X-RAY has 
sufficient internal bandwidth for its block reads. 

We instrumented the buffer cache manager of the Post- 
gres DBMS [24] to generate traces of page requests at 
the buffer cache level. We use Postgres because Preda- 
tor does not have a programming API in Linux, which is 
required to implement TPC-C. We use an approximate im- 
plementation of the TPC-C benchmark for our evaluation 
(it adheres to the TPC-C specification [32] in its access 
pattern). A total of 5200 transactions are performed. 

We evaluate the performance of X-RAY in terms of ar- 
ray cache hit rate and execution time. We compare X- 
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Table 4: DBMS Information required for case studies. The table 
lists the static information that must be embedded into the semantic disk 


and the dynamic state that is automatically tracked by the disk. 


RAY to plain LRU and the Multi-Queue mechanism [36] 
designed for second level caches. We also explore sensi- 
tivity to segment size and access time update periodicity. 


Figure 3a compares the hit rate of X-RAY with that 
of the other schemes and Figure 3b compares the corre- 
sponding execution times. The segment size is set to four 
blocks and access information is written out every second 
for this study. We see that X-RAY has much better hit rate 
than both LRU and Multi-Queue. This hit rate advantage 
extends to execution time despite the overhead of writing 
out the access information; X-RAY performs up to 75% 
better than LRU and up to 65% better than Multi-Queue. 

Figure 3c evaluates the sensitivity of the X-RAY cache 
hit rate to segment size. As expected, the hit rate drops 
slightly with an increase in segment size. Figure 3d 
shows sensitivity to the access information update inter- 
val. We see that X-RAY can tolerate a reasonable delay 
(e.g., about 5 seconds) when obtaining access updates. 


6.5 Comparison 


The file system and database versions of X-RAY are quite 
similar. To implement X-RAY, the semantic disk requires 
access statistics; that is, it must know which blocks are be- 
ing accessed by the layer above. Although most file sys- 
tems track and periodically write such statistics, a DBMS 
does not. Therefore, to use X-RAY, the DBMS must 
be modified to explicitly track access times for segments 
within each table. One advantage of explicitly adding this 
information is that one can tune the statistics more appro- 
priately (i.e., the size of segment and the update interval). 
Whether running beneath a file system or a database, X- 
RAY was found to substantially improve the array cache 
hit rate, relative to both LRU and Multi-Queue. 


7 Information for Case Studies 


In this section, we review the static and dynamic informa- 
tion required within a database-aware disk, given that this 
needed information depends upon the functionality that it 
is being implemented. The exact information required for 
variants of our three case studies is listed in Table 4. 

Probably the biggest concern for database vendors is 
the static information that must be exported; for example, 
if a storage system understands the format of a particu- 
lar catalog table, then the database vendor may be loathe 
to change its format. The amount of static information 
varies quite a bit across the case studies. While all of our 
case studies must know the format of catalog tables and 
log records, only D-GRAID with support for fine-grained 
fragmentation and FADED with record-level deletes need 
more detailed knowledge, such as the B-tree page format 
and the data page format, respectively. 

The useful dynamic information also varies across case 
studies. The most fundamental piece of dynamic infor- 
mation is block ownership, as shown by the fact that 
it is required by every case study; block type is also a 
generally useful property, needed by both D-GRAID and 
FADED. The other pieces of dynamic information are not 
widespread. For example, only FADED needs to know 
precisely when a transaction has committed, since to be 
correct, it must be pessimistic in determining when to 
overwrite data; only D-GRAID needs to be able to as- 
sociate blocks from a table with the blocks from the cor- 
responding index, and vice versa. Finally, access corre- 
lation and access count statistics are needed by one of 
the D-GRAID variants to collocate related tables and to 
aggressively replicate “hot” data; the simple access time 
statistic is needed by X-RAY to predict the contents of the 
higher-level buffer cache. 


8 Conclusions 


“Today we [the database community] have this sort 
of simple-minded model that a disk is one arm on 
one platter and [it holds the whole database]. And in 
fact [what’s holding the database] is RAID arrays, it’s 
storage area networks, it’s all kinds of different ar- 
chitectures underneath that hood, and it’s all masked 
over by a logical volume manager written by operat- 
ing system people who may or may not know any- 
thing about databases. Some of that transparency is 
really good because it makes us more productive and 
they just take care of the details. ... But on the other 
hand, optimizing the entire stack would be even bet- 
ter. So, we [in the two fields] need to talk, but on the 
other hand we want to accept some of the things that 
they’re willing to do for us.” [26]. 

-Pat Selinger 


Semantic knowledge in the storage system enables 
powerful new functionality to be constructed. For ex- 
ample, the storage system can improve performance with 
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better caching [3], can improve reliability [29], and can 
provide additional security guarantees [28]. In this paper, 
we have shown that semantic storage technology can be 
deployed not only beneath commodity file systems, but 
beneath database management systems as well. 

We have found that some different techniques are re- 
quired to handle database systems. First, we investi- 
gated the impact of transactional semantics within the 
DBMS. In most cases, transactions simplify the work of 
a semantic disk. For example, log snooping enables the 
storage system to observe the operations performed by 
the DBMS and to definitively infer dynamic information 
without changing the DBMS. However, the storage sys- 
tem must also ensure that it does not interfere with the 
transactional semantics. For example, we found that infal- 
lible writes are useful to ensure transaction durability after 
some disks have failed. Second, we explored how the lack 
of access statistics within a DBMS complicates its inter- 
actions with a semantic disk. In this case, we found that 
it was helpful to slightly modify the database system to 
gather and relay simple statistics. 
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Abstract 


Data-intensive online servers may contain a signifi- 
cant amount of prefetched data in memory due to large- 
granularity I/O prefetching and high execution concur- 
rency. Using a traditional access recency or frequency- 
based page reclamation policy, memory contention can 
cause a substantial number of prefetched pages to be 
prematurely evicted before being accessed. This pa- 
per presents a new memory management framework that 
handles prefetched (but not-yet-accessed) pages sepa- 
rately from the rest of the memory buffer cache. We ex- 
amine three new heuristic policies when a victim page 
(among the prefetched pages) needs to be identified for 
eviction: 1) evict the last page of the longest prefetch 
stream; 2) evict the last page of the least recently ac- 
cessed prefetch stream; and 3) evict the last page of the 
prefetch stream whose owner process has consumed the 
most amount of CPU since it last accessed the prefetch 
stream. These policies require no application changes or 
hints on their data access patterns. 

We have implemented the proposed techniques in the 
Linux 2.6.10 kernel and conducted experiments based 
on microbenchmarks and two real application workloads 
(a trace-driven index searching server and the Apache 
Web server hosting media clips). Compared with ac- 
cess history-based policies, our memory management 
scheme can improve the server throughput of real work- 
loads by 11-64% at high concurrency levels. Further, the 
proposed approach is 10-32% below an approximated 
optimal page reclamation policy that uses application- 
provided I/O access hints. The space overhead of our 
implementation is about 0.4% of the physical memory 
size. 


1 Introduction 


Emerging data-intensive online services access large 
disk-resident datasets while serving many clients simul- 
taneously. Examples of such servers include Web-scale 
keyword search engines that support interactive search 


*This work was supported in part by NSF grants CCR-0306473, 
ITR/IIS-0312925, and an NSF CAREER Award CCF-0448413. 


on terabytes of indexed Web pages and Web servers 
hosting large multimedia files. For data-intensive online 
servers, the disk I/O performance and memory utilization 
efficiency dominate the overall system throughput when 
the dataset size far exceeds the available server mem- 
ory. During concurrent execution, data access of one 
request handler can be frequently interrupted by other 
active request handlers in the server. Due to the high 
storage device seeking overhead, large-granularity I/O 
prefetching is often employed to reduce the seek fre- 
quency and thus decrease its overhead. At high execution 
concurrency, there can be many memory pages contain- 
ing prefetched but not-yet-accessed data, which we call 
prefetched pages in shott. 

The prefetched pages are traditionally managed to- 
gether with the rest of the memory buffer cache. Ex- 
isting memory management methods generally fall into 
two categories. 


e Application-assisted techniques [6, 16, 22, 23, 
29] achieve efficient memory utilization with 
application-supplied information or hints on their 
I/O access patterns. However, the reliance on such 
information affects the applicability of these ap- 
proaches and their relatively slow adoption in pro- 
duction operating systems is a reflection of this 
problem. Our objective in this work is to provide 
transparent memory management that does not re- 
quire any explicit application assistance. 


Existing transparent memory management meth- 
ods typically use access history-based page recla- 
mations, such as Working-Set [8], LRU/LFU [19], 
or CLOCK [27]. Because prefetched pages do 
not have any access history, an access recency 
or frequency-based memory management scheme 
tends to evict them earlier than pages that have 
been accessed before. Although MRU-like schemes 
may benefit prefetched pages, they perform poorly 
with general application workloads and in practice 
they are only used for workloads with exclusively 
sequential data access pattern. Among prefetched 
pages themselves, the eviction order based on tradi- 
tional reclamation policies would be actually First- 
In-First-Out, again due to the lack of any access his- 
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tory. Under such management, memory contention 
at high execution concurrency may result in prema- 
ture eviction of prefetched pages before they are 
accessed, which we call page thrashing. It could 
severely degrade the server performance. 


One reason for the lack of specific attention on manag- 
ing the prefetched (but not-yet-accessed) memory pages 
is that these pages only constitute a small portion of the 
memory in normal systems. However, their presence 
is substantial for data-intensive online servers at high 
execution concurrency. Further, it was recently argued 
that more aggressive prefetching should be supported in 
modern operating systems due to emerging application 
needs and the disk I/O energy efficiency [21]. Aggres- 
sive prefetching would also contribute to more substan- 
tial presence of prefetched memory pages. 


In this paper, we propose a new memory management 
framework that handles prefetched pages separately from 
other pages in the memory system. Such a separation 
protects against excessive eviction of prefetched pages 
and allows a customized page reclamation policy for 
them. We explore heuristic page reclamation policies 
that can identify the prefetched pages least likely to be 
accessed in the near future. In addition to the page recla- 
mation policy, the prefetch memory management must 
also address the memory allocation between caching and 
prefetching. We employ a gradient descent-based ap- 
proach that dynamically adjusts the memory allocation 
for prefetched pages in order to minimize the overall 
page miss rate in the system. 


A number of earlier studies have investigated I/O 
prefetching and its memory management in an integrated 
fashion [5, 14, 22, 23]. These approaches can adjust 
the prefetching strategy depending on the memory cache 
content and therefore achieve better memory utilization. 
Our work in this paper is exclusively focused on the 
prefetch memory management with a given prefetching 
strategy. Combining our results with adaptive prefetch- 
ing may further improve the overall system performance 
but it is beyond the scope of this work. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
discusses the characteristics of targeted data-intensive 
online servers and describes the existing OS support. 
Section 3 presents the design of our proposed prefetch 
memory management techniques and its implementation 
in the Linux 2.6.10 kernel. Section 4 provides the perfor- 
mance results based on microbenchmarks and two real 
application workloads. Section 5 describes the related 
work and Section 6 concludes the paper. 


2 Targeted Applications and Existing OS 
Support 


Our work focuses on online servers supporting highly 
concurrent workloads that access a large amount of disk- 
resident data. We further assume that our targeted work- 
loads involve mostly read-only I/O. In these servers, each 
incoming request is serviced by a request handler which 
can be a thread in a multi-threaded server or a series of 
event handlers in an event-driven server. The request 
handler then repeatedly accesses disk data and consumes 
the CPU before completion. A request handler may 
block if the needed resource is unavailable. While re- 
quest processing consumes both disk I/O and CPU re- 
sources, the overall server throughput is often dominated 
by the disk I/O performance and the memory utilization 
efficiency when the application data size far exceeds the 
available server memory. Figure | illustrates such an ex- 
ecution environment. 

During concurrent execution, sequential data access 
of one request handler can be frequently interrupted by 
other active request handlers in the server. This may 
severely affect I/O efficiency due to long disk seek and 
rotational delays. Anticipatory disk I/O scheduling [11] 
alleviates this problem by temporarily idling the disk so 
that consecutive I/O requests that belong to the same re- 
quest handler are serviced without interruption. How- 
ever, anticipatory scheduling may not be effective when 
substantial think time exists between consecutive I/O re- 
quests. The anticipation may also be rendered ineffective 
when a request handler has to perform some interleav- 
ing synchronous I/O that does not exhibit strong locality. 
Such a situation arises when a request handler simultane- 
ously accesses multiple data streams. For example, the 
index searching server needs to produce the intersection 
of multiple sequential keyword indexes when answering 
multi-keyword queries. 

Improving the I/O efficiency can be accomplished by 
employing a large I/O prefetching depth when the appli- 
cation exhibits some sequential I/O access patterns [26]. 
A larger prefetching depth results in less frequent I/O 
switching, and consequently yields fewer disk seeks per 
time unit. In practice, the default Linux and FreeBSD 
may prefetch up to 128KB and 256KB respectively in 
advance during sequential file accesses. We recently pro- 
posed a competitive prefetching strategy that can achieve 
at least half the optimal I/O throughput when there is 
no memory contention [17]. This strategy specifies that 
the prefetching depth should be equal to the amount of 
data that can be sequentially transfered within a single 
I/O switching period. The competitive prefetching depth 
is around 500 KB for several modern IBM and Seagate 
disks that were measured. 

I/O prefetching can create significant memory de- 
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Figure 1: Concurrent application execution in a data-intensive online server. 


mands. Such demands may result in severe contention 
at high concurrency levels, where many request handlers 
in the server are simultaneously competing for memory 
pages. Access recency or frequency-based replacement 
policies are misplaced for handling prefetched pages be- 
cause they fail to give proper priority to pages that are 
prefetched but not yet accessed. We use the follow- 
ing two examples to illustrate the problems with access 
history-based replacement policies. 


e Priority between prefetched pages and accessed 
pages: Assume page p, is prefetched and then ac- 
cessed at t; while page pg is prefetched at t2 and 
it has not yet been accessed. If the prefetching op- 
eration itself is not counted as an access, then po 
will be evicted earlier under an access recency or 
frequency-based policy although it may be more 
useful in the near future. If the prefetching oper- 
ation is counted as an access but t; occurs after to, 
then p2 will still be evicted earlier than p,. 


e Priority among prefetched pages: Due to the lack 
of any access history, prefetched pages will fol- 
low a FIFO eviction order among themselves dur- 
ing memory contention. Assume page p; and p2 
are both prefetched but not yet accessed and pj is 
prefetched ahead of pz. Then p; will always be 
evicted earlier under the FIFO order even if pg’s 
owner request handler (defined as the request han- 
dler that initiated po’s prefetching) has completed 
its task and exited from the server, an strong indica- 
tion that p2 would not be accessed in the near future. 


Under poor memory management, many prefetched 
pages may be evicted before their owner request handlers 
get the chance to access them. Prematurely evicted pages 
will have to be fetched again and we call such a phe- 
nomenon prefetch page thrashing. In addition to wast- 
ing I/O bandwidth on makeup fetches, page thrashing 
further reduces the I/O efficiency. This is because page 
thrashing destroys sequential access sequence crucial for 
large-granularity prefetching and consequently many of 
the makeup fetches are inefficient small-granularity I/O 
operations. 
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Figure 2: Application throughput and prefetch page 
thrashing rate of a trace-driven index searching server 
under the original Linux 2.6.10 kernel. A prefetch 
thrashing is counted when a prefetched page is evicted 
before the request handler that initiated the prefetching 
attempts to access it. 


Measured performance We use the Linux kernel as 
an example to illustrate the performance of an access 
history-based memory management. Linux employs two 
LRU lists for memory management: an active list used 
to cache hot pages and an inactive list used to cache cold 
pages. Prefetched pages are initially attached to the tail 
of the inactive list. Frequently accessed pages are moved 
from the inactive list to the active list. When the available 
memory falls below a reclamation threshold, an aging al- 
gorithm moves pages from the active list to the inactive 
list and cold pages at the head of the inactive list are con- 
sidered first for eviction. 


Figure 2 shows the performance of a trace-driven in- 
dex searching server under the Linux 2.6.10 kernel. This 
kernel is slightly modified to correct several performance 
anomalies during highly concurrent I/O [25]. The de- 
tails about the benchmark and the experimental settings 
can be found in Section 4.1. We show the application 
throughput and page thrashing rate for up to 1000 con- 
current request handlers in the server. At high execu- 
tion concurrency, the I/O throughput drops significantly 
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as a result of high page thrashing rate. Particularly at the 
concurrency level of 1000, the I/O throughput degrades 
to about 25% of its peak performance while the prefetch 
page thrashing rate increases to about 258 pages/sec. 


3 Prefetch Memory Management 


We propose a new memory management framework 
with the aim to reduce prefetch page thrashing and im- 
prove the performance for data-intensive online servers. 
Our framework is based on a separate prefetch cache to 
manage prefetched but not-yet-accessed pages (shown 
in Figure 3). The basic concept of prefetch cache was 
used earlier by Papathanasiou and Scott [22] to manage 
the prefetched memory for energy-efficient bursty disk 
I/O. Prefetched pages are initially placed in the prefetch 
cache. When a page is referenced, it is moved from the 
prefetch cache to the normal memory buffer cache and is 
thereafter controlled by the kernel’s default page replace- 
ment policy. At the presence of high memory pressure, 
some not-yet-accessed pages in the prefetch cache may 
be moved to the normal buffer cache (called reclamation) 
for possible eviction. 

The separation of prefetched pages from the rest of 
the memory system protects against excessive eviction 
of prefetched pages and allows a customized page recla- 
mation policy for them. However, like many of the 
other previous studies [6, 16, 23, 29], Papathanasiou 
and Scott’s prefetch cache management [22] requires 
application-supplied information on their I/O access pat- 
terns. The reliance on such information affects the ap- 
plicability of these approaches and our objective is to 
provide transparent memory management that does not 
require any application assistance. The design of our 
prefetch memory management addresses the reclamation 
order among prefetched pages (Section 3.1) and the par- 
titioning between prefetched pages and the rest of the 
memory buffer cache (Section 3.2). Section 3.3 describes 
our implementation in the Linux 2.6.10 kernel. 


3.1 Page Reclamation Policy 


Previous studies pointed out that the offline optimal 
replacement rule for a prefetching system is that every 
prefetch should discard the page whose next reference is 
furthest in the future [4, 5]. Such a rule was introduced 
for minimizing the run time of a standalone application 
process. We adapt such a rule in the context of opti- 
mizing the throughput of data-intensive online servers, 
where a large number of request handlers execute con- 
currently and each request handler runs for a relatively 
short period of time. Since request handlers in an on- 
line server are independent from each other, the data 
prefetched by one request handler is unlikely to be ac- 
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Figure 3: A separate prefetch cache for prefetched pages. 


cessed by others in the near future. Our adapted offline 
optimal replacement rules are the following: 


A. If there exist prefetched pages that will not be ac- 
cessed by their respective owner request handlers, 
discard one of these pages first. 


B. Otherwise, discard the page whose next reference is 
furthest in the future. 


The optimal replacement rules can only be followed 
when the I/O access patterns for all request handlers are 
known. We explore heuristic page reclamation policies 
that can approximate the above rules without such in- 
formation. We define a prefetch stream as a group of 
sequentially prefetched pages that have not yet been ac- 
cessed. We examine the following online heuristics to 
identify a victim page for reclamation. 


#1. Discard any page whose owner request handler has 
completed its task and exited from the server. 


#2. Discard the last page from the longest prefetch 
stream. 


#3. Discard the last page from the prefetch stream 
whose last access is least recent. The recency can 
measured by either the elapsed wall clock time or 
the CPU time of each stream’s owner request han- 
dler. Since in most cases only a page’s owner re- 
quest handler would reference it, its CPU time may 
be a better indicator of how much opportunity of 
access it had in the past. 


Heuristic #1 is designed to follow the offline replacement 
rule A while heuristic #2 approximates rule B. Heuris- 
tic #3 approximates both rules A and B since a prefetch 
stream that has not been referenced for a long time is 
not likely to be referenced soon and it may even not be 
referenced at all. Although heuristic #3 is based on ac- 
cess recency, it is different from traditional LRU in that 
it relies on the access recency of the prefetch stream it 
belongs to, not its own. Note that every page that was 
referenced before would have already been moved out of 
the prefetch cache. 

Heuristic #1 can be combined with either heuristic #2 
or #3 to form a page reclamation policy. In either case, 
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heuristic #1 should take precedence since it guarantees to 
discard a page that is unlikely to be accessed in the near 
future. When applying heuristic #3, we have two differ- 
ent ways to identify least recently used prefetch stream. 
Putting these together, we have three page reclamation 
policies when a victim page needs to be identified for 
reclamation: 


e Longest: If there exist pages whose owner request 
handlers have exited from the server, discard one of 
them first. Otherwise, discard the last page from the 
longest prefetch stream. 


e Coldest: If there exist pages whose owner request 
handlers have exited from the server, discard one of 
them first. Otherwise, discard the last page of the 
prefetch stream which has not been accessed for the 
longest time. 


e Coldest+: If there exist pages whose owner request 
handlers have exited from the server, discard one of 
them first. Otherwise, discard the last page of the 
prefetch stream whose owner request handler has 
consumed the most amount of CPU since it last ac- 
cessed the prefetch stream. 


3.2 Memory Allocation for Prefetched Pages 


The memory allocation between prefetched pages and 
the rest of the memory buffer cache can also affect 
the memory utilization efficiency. Too small a prefetch 
cache would not sufficiently reduce the prefetch page 
thrashing. Too large a prefetch cache, on the other hand, 
would result in many page misses on the normal memory 
buffer cache. To achieve high performance, we aim to 
minimize the combined prefetch miss rate and the cache 
miss rate. A prefetch miss is defined as a miss on a page 
which was prefetched and then evicted without being ac- 
cessed while a cache miss is a miss on a page that has 
already been accessed at the time of last eviction. 

Previous studies [14, 28] have proposed to use hit 
histograms to adaptively partition the memory among 
prefetching and caching or among multiple processes. In 
particular, based on Thiébaut et al.’s work [28], the min- 
imal overall miss rate can be achieved when the current 
miss-rate derivative of the prefetch cache as a function 
of its allocated size is the same as the current miss-rate 
derivative of the normal memory buffer cache. This in- 
dicates an allocation point where there is no benefit of 
either increasing or decreasing the prefetch cache allo- 
cation. These solutions have not been implemented in 
practice and implementations suggested in these studies 
require significant overhead in maintaining page hit his- 
tograms. In order to allow a relatively light-wight imple- 
mentation, we approximate Thiébaut ef al.’s result using 
a gradient descent-based greedy algorithm [24]. Given 


the curve of combined prefetch and cache miss rates as 
a function of the prefetch cache allocation, gradient de- 
scent takes steps proportional to the negative of the gra- 
dient at the current point and proceeds downhill toward 
the bottom. 


We divide the runtime into epochs (or time windows) 
and the prefetch cache allocation is adjusted epoch-by- 
epoch based on gradient descending of the combined 
prefetch and cache miss rates. In the first epoch, we ran- 
domly increase or decrease the prefetch cache allocation 
by an adjustment unit. We calculate the change of com- 
bined miss rates in each subsequent epoch. This value is 
used to approximate the derivative of the combined miss 
rate. If the miss rate increases by a substantial margin, 
we reverse the adjustment of the previous epoch (e.g., 
increase the prefetch cache allocation if the previous ad- 
justment has decreased it). Otherwise, we further the ad- 
justment made in the previous epoch (e.g., increase the 
prefetch cache allocation further if the previous adjust- 
ment has increased it). 


3.3. Implementation 


We have implemented the proposed prefetch memory 
management framework in the Linux 2.6.10 kernel. In 
Linux, page reclamation is initiated when the number of 
free pages falls below a certain threshold. Pages are first 
moved from the active list to the inactive list and then the 
OS scans the inactive list to find candidate pages for evic- 
tion. In our implementation, when a page in the prefetch 
cache is referenced, it is moved to the inactive LRU list 
of the Linux memory buffer cache. Prefetch cache recla- 
mation is triggered at each invocation of the global Linux 
page reclamation. If the prefetch cache size exceeds its 
allocation, prefetched pages will be selected for reclama- 
tion until the desired allocation is reached. 


We initialize the prefetch cache allocation to be 25% 
of the total physical memory. Our gradient descent-based 
prefetch cache allocation requires the knowledge on sev- 
eral memory performance statistics (e.g., the prefetch 
miss rate and the cache miss rate). In order to identify 
misses on recently evicted pages, the system maintains 
a bounded-length history of evicted pages along with 
flags that identify their status at the time of eviction (e.g., 
whether they were prefetched but not-yet-accessed). 


The prefetch cache data structure is organized as a list 
of stream descriptors. Each stream descriptor points to 
a list of ordered page descriptors, with newly prefetched 
page in the tail. A stream descriptor also maintains a 
link to its owner process (i.e., the process that initiated 
the prefetching of pages in this stream) and the times- 
tamp when the stream is last accessed. The timestamp 
is the wall clock time or the the CPU run time of the 
stream’s owner process depending on the adopted re- 
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Figure 4: An illustration of the prefetch cache data structure and our implementation in Linux. 


cency heuristic policy. Figure 4 provides an illustration 
of the prefetch cache data structure. In our current im- 
plementation, we assume a request handler is a thread (or 
process) in a multi-threaded (or multi-processed) server. 
Each prefetch stream can track the status of its owner 
process through the link in the stream descriptor. Due 
to its reliance on the process status, our current imple- 
mentation cannot monitor the status of request handlers 
in event-driven servers that reuse each process for mul- 
tiple request executions. In future implementation, we 
plan to associate each prefetch stream with its open file 
data structure directly. In this way, a file close operation 
will also cause the associated stream to be a reclamation 
candidate. 


We assess the space overhead of our implementation. 
Since the number of active streams in the server is rel- 
atively small compared with the number of pages, the 
space consumption of stream headers is not a serious 
concern. The extra space overhead in each page in- 
cludes two 4-byte pointers to form the stream page list. 
Therefore they incur 0.2% space overhead (8 bytes per 
4KB page). An additional space overhead is that used 
by the eviction history for identifying misses on recently 
evicted pages. We can limit this overhead by controlling 
the number of entries in the eviction history. A smaller 
history size may be adopted at the expense of the accu- 
racy of the memory performance statistics. A 20-byte 
data structure is used to record information about each 
evicted page. When we limit the eviction history size 
to 40% of the total number of physical pages, the space 
overhead for the eviction history is about 0.2% of the to- 
tal memory space. 


4 Experimental Evaluation 


We assess the effectiveness of our proposed prefetch 
memory management techniques on improving the per- 


formance of data-intensive online servers. Experiments 
were conducted on servers each with dual 2.0 GHz Xeon 
processors, 2GB memory, a 36.4GB IBM 10KRPM 
SCSI drive, and a 146 GB Seagate 10 KRPM SCSI drive. 
Note that we lower the memory size used in some exper- 
iments to better illustrate the memory contention. Each 
experiment involves a server and a load generation client. 
The client can adjust the number of simultaneous re- 
quests to control the server concurrency level. 

The evaluation results are affected by several fac- 
tors, including the I/O prefetching aggressiveness, server 
memory size, and the application dataset size. Our strat- 
egy is to first demonstrate the performance at a typical 
setting and then explicitly evaluate the impact of various 
factors. We perform experiments on several microbench- 
marks and two real application workloads. Each exper- 
iment is run for 4 rounds and each round takes 120 sec- 
onds. The performance metric we use for all workloads 
is the I/O throughput observed at the application level. 
They are acquired by instrumenting the server applica- 
tions with statistics-collection code. In addition to show- 
ing the server I/O throughput, we also provide some re- 
sults on the prefetch page thrashing statistics. We sum- 
marize the evaluation results in the end of this section. 


4.1 Evaluation Benchmarks 


All microbenchmarks we use access a dataset of 6000 
4 MB disk-resident files. On the arrival of each request, 
the server spawns a thread to process it. We explore 
the performance of four microbenchmarks with different 
I/O access patterns. They differ in the number of files 
accessed by each request handler (one to four) and the 
portion of each file accessed (the whole file, a random 
portion, or a 64KB chunk). We use the following mi- 
crobenchmarks in the evaluation: 


e One-Whole: Each request handler randomly 
chooses a file and it repeatedly reads 64KB data 
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Whole-file Min-mean-max size of 


Benchmark/workload Streams per Memory Total data 
access? request Footprint size sequential access streams 


| Microbenchmark: One-Whole | Yes | Single = | 1 MB/request | 24.0GB 4 MB-4 MB-4 MB | 
| Microbenchmark: One-Rand | No [| Single — | 1 MB/request | 24.0GB 64 KB—2 MB—-4 MB | 


| Microbenchmark: Two-Rand | No | Multiple 1 MB/request | 24.0GB 64 KB—2 MB—-4 MB | 
| Microbenchmark: Four-64KB | No [| NA |] 1 MB/request | 24.0GB a | 


[Index searching____|]|__No__| _Muliple 19.0GB_[ Unknown | 
| Apache hosting media clips | No | Single =| Unknown | 20.4GB | 24KB-152 KB-1418 KB | 


Table 1: Benchmark statistics. The column “Whole-file access?” indicates whether a request handler would prefetch 
some data that it would never access. No such data exists if whole files are accessed by application request han- 
dlers. The column “Stream per request” indicates the number of prefetching streams each request handler initiates 
simultaneously. More prefetching streams per request handler would create higher memory contention. 





blocks until the whole file is accessed. 

One-Rand: Each request handler randomly chooses 
a file and it repeatedly reads 64 KB data blocks from 
the file up to a random total size (evenly distributed 
between 64 KB and 4 MB). 

Two-Rand: Each request handler alternates reading 
64 KB data blocks from two randomly chosen files. 
For each file, the request handler accesses the same 
random number of blocks. This workload emulates 
applications that simultaneously access multiple se- 
quential data streams. 

Four-64KB: Each request handler randomly 
chooses four files and reads a 64KB random data 
block from each file. 


We also include two real application workloads in the 
evaluation: 


e Index searching: We acquired an earlier prototype 
of the index searching server and a dataset from the 
Web search engine Ask Jeeves [3]. The dataset con- 
tains the search index for 12.6 million Web pages. 
It includes a 522 MB mapping file that maps MDS- 
encoded keywords to proper locations in the search 
index. The search index itself is approximately 
18.5 GB, divided into 8 partitions. For each key- 
word in an input query, a binary search is first per- 
formed on the mapping file and then the search in- 
dex is accessed following a sequential access pat- 
tern. Multiple prefetching streams on the search in- 
dex are accessed for each multi-keyword query. The 
search query words in our test workload are based 
on a trace recorded at the Ask Jeeves online site in 
early 2002. 

e Apache hosting media clips: We include the Apache 
Web server in our evaluation. Since our work fo- 
cuses on data-intensive applications, we use a work- 
load containing a set of media clips, following the 
file size and access distribution of the video/audio 
clips portion of the 1998 World Cup workload [2]. 


About 9% of files in the workload are large video 
clips while the rest are small audio clips. The over- 
all file size range is 24 KB—1418 KB with an aver- 
age of 152 KB. The total dataset size is 20.4 GB. 
During the tests, individual media files are chosen 
in the client requests according to a Zipf distribu- 
tion. A random-size portion of each chosen file is 
accessed. 


We summarizes our benchmark statistics in table 1. 


4.2 Microbenchmark Performance 


We assess the effectiveness of the proposed techniques 
by comparing the server performance under the follow- 
ing five kernel versions: 


#1. 


#2. 


#3. 


AccessHistory: We use the original Linux 2.6.10 to 
represent kernels that manage the prefetched pages 
along with other memory pages using an access 
history-based LRU reclamation policy. Note that 
a more sophisticated access recency or frequency- 
based reclamation policy would not make much dif- 
ference for managing prefetched pages. Although 
MRU-like schemes may benefit prefetched pages, 
they perform poorly with general application work- 
loads and in practice they are only used for work- 
loads with exclusively sequential data access pat- 
tern. 


PC-AccessHistory: The original kernel with a 
prefetch cache whose allocation is dynamically 
maintained using our gradient-descent algorithm 
described in Section 3.2. Pages in the prefetch 
cache is reclaimed in FIFO-order, which is the ef- 
fective reclamation order for prefetched pages un- 
der any access history-based reclamation policy. 


PC-Longest: The original kernel with a prefetch 
cache managed by the Longest reclamation policy 
described in Section 3.1. 
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Figure 5: Microbenchmark I/O throughput at different concurrency levels. Our proposed prefetch memory manage- 
ment produces throughput improvement on One-Rand and Two-Rand. 


#4. PC-Coldest: The original kernel with a prefetch 
cache managed by the Coldest reclamation policy 
described in Section 3.1. 


#5. PC-Coldest+: The original kernel with a prefetch 
cache managed by the Coldest+ reclamation policy 
described in Section 3.1. 


The original Linux 2.6.10 exhibits several perfor- 
mance anomalies when supporting data-intensive on- 
line servers [25]. They include a mis-management of 
prefetching during disk congestion and some lesser is- 
sues in the disk I/O scheduler. Details about these prob- 
lems and some suggested fixes can be found in [25]. All 
experimental results in this paper are based on corrected 
kernels. 

Figure 5 illustrates the I/O throughput of the four mi- 
crobenchmarks under all concurrency levels. The re- 
sults are measured with the maximum prefetching depth 
at 512 KB and the server memory size at 512 MB. Fig- 
ure 5(A) shows consistently high performance attained 
by all memory management schemes for the first mi- 
crobenchmark (One-Whole). This is because this mi- 
crobenchmark accesses whole files and consequently all 
prefetched pages will be accessed. Further, for applica- 


tions with strictly sequential access pattern, the anticipa- 
tory I/O scheduling allows each request handler to run 
without interruption. This results in a near-serial exe- 
cution even at high concurrency levels, therefore little 
memory contention exists in the system. 

Figure 5(B) shows the I/O throughput results for 
One-Rand. Since this microbenchmark does not access 
whole files, some prefetched pages will not be accessed. 
Results indicate that our proposed schemes can improve 
the performance of access history-based memory man- 
agement at high concurrency. In particular, the improve- 
ment achieved by PC-Coldest+ is 8-97%. 

Figures 5(C) shows the performance for Two-Rand. 
The anticipatory scheduling is not effective for this mi- 
crobenchmark since a request handler in this case ac- 
cesses two streams alternately. Results show that our 
proposed schemes can improve the performance of ac- 
cess history-based memory management at the concur- 
rency level of 200 or higher. For instance, the improve- 
ment of PC-Coldest+ is 34% and two-fold at the con- 
currency levels of 400 and 500 respectively. This im- 
provement is attributed to two factors: 1) the differ- 
ence between PC-Coldest+ and PC-AccessHistory is at- 
tributed to the better page reclamation order inside the 
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Figure 6: Comparison among AccessHistory, Coldest+, and an approximated optimal policy. The throughput of 
Coldest+ is 10-32% lower than that of the approximated optimal while it is 8-97% higher than that of AccessHistory 


in high concurrency. 


prefetch cache; 2) the improvement of PC-AccessHistory 
over AccessHistory is due to the separation of prefetched 
pages from the rest of the memory buffer cache. Fi- 
nally, we observe that the performance of PC-Coldest 
and PC-Longest are not as good as that of PC-Coldest+. 


Figure 5(D) illustrates the performance of the random- 
access microbenchmark. We observe that all kernels per- 
form similarly at all concurrency levels. Since prefetched 
pages in this microbenchmark are mostly not used, early 
eviction would not hurt the server performance. On the 
other hand, our memory partitioning scheme can quickly 
converge to small prefetch cache allocations through 
greedy adjustments and thus would not waste space on 
keeping prefetched pages. 


Note that despite the substantial improvement on 
Two-Rand and One-Rand, our proposed prefetch mem- 
ory management cannot eliminate memory contention 
and the resulted performance degradation at high con- 
currency. However, this is neither intended nor achiev- 
able. Consider a server with 1000 concurrent threads 
each prefetches up to 512 KB. Just the pages pinned for 
outstanding I/O operations alone occupies up to 512 MB 
memory space in this server. 


To assess the remaining room for improvement, we 
approximate the offline optimal policy through direct 
application assistance. In our approximation, applica- 
tions provide exact hints about their data access pattern 
through an augmented open() system call. With the 
hints, the approximated optimal policy can easily iden- 
tify those prefetched but unneeded pages and evict them 
first (following the offline optimal replacement rule A 
in Section 3.1). The approximated optimal policy does 
not accurately embrace offline optimal replacement rule 
B, because there is no way to determine the access or- 
der among pages from different processes without the 


process scheduling knowledge. For the eviction order 
among pages that would be accessed by their owner re- 
quest handers, the approximated optimal policy follows 
that of Coldest+. Figure 6 shows that the performance 
of Coldest+ approach is 10-32% lower than the approx- 
imated optimal in high concurrency with the two tested 
microbenchmarks. 


4.3 Performance of Real Applications 


We examine the performance of two real application 
workloads. Figure 7 shows the I/O throughput of the 
index searching server at various concurrency levels. 
The results are measured with the maximum prefetching 
depth at 512 KB and the server memory size at 512 MB. 
All schemes perform similarly at low concurrency. We 
notice that the I/O throughput initially increases as the 
concurrency level climbs up. This is mainly due to 
lower average seek distance when the disk scheduler can 
choose from more concurrent requests for seek reduc- 
tion. At high concurrency levels (100 and above), the 
PC-Coldest+ scheme outperforms access history-based 
management by 11-64%. Again, this improvement is 
attributed to two factors. The performance difference 
between PC-AccessHistory and AccessHistory (about 
10%) is due to separated management of prefetched 
pages while the rest is attributed to better reclamation 
order in the prefetch cache. 

In order to better understand the performance results, 
we examine the page thrashing rate in the server. Fig- 
ure 8 shows the result for the index searching server. 
We observe that the page thrashing rate increases as the 
server concurrency level goes up. Particularly at the con- 
currency of 1000, the page thrashing rates are around 
258, 238, 217, 207 and 200 pages/request for the five 
schemes respectively. We observe that the difference 
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Figure 7: Throughput of the index searching server. 
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Figure 8: Prefetch page thrashing rate for the index 
searching server. 


in page thrashing rates across the four schemes matches 
well with that of the throughput performance in Figure 7, 
indicating that the page thrashing is a main factor in 
the server performance degradation at high concurrency. 
Even under the improved management, the page thrash- 
ing rate still increases in high concurrency levels for the 
same reason we described earlier for the microbench- 
marks. 


Figure 9 shows the application IO throughput of the 
Apache Web server hosting media clips. The results 
are measured with the maximum prefetching depth at 
512KB and the server memory size at 256MB. The 
four prefetch cache-based approaches perform better 
than access history-based approach in all concurrency 
levels. This improvement is due to separated man- 
agement of prefetched pages. The difference among 
the four prefetch cache-based approaches is slight, but 
PC-Coldest+ persistently performs better than others. 
This is because of its effective reclamation management 
of prefetched pages. 


Apache Web Server hosting media clips. 
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Figure 9: Throughput of the Apache Web server hosting 
media clips. 
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Figure 10: Performance impact of the maximum 
prefetching depth for the microbenchmark Two-Rand. 
“PCC+” stands for PC-Coldest+ and “AH” stands for Ac- 
cessHistory. 


4.4 Impact of Factors 


In this section, we explore the performance impact of 
the I/O prefetching aggressiveness, server memory size, 
and the application dataset size. We use a microbench- 
mark in this evaluation because of its flexibility in ad- 
justing the workload parameters. When we evaluate the 
impact of one factor, we set the other factors to default 
values: 512KB maximum prefetching depth, 512 MB 
for the server memory size, and 24GB for the appli- 
cation dataset size. We only show the performance of 
PC-Coldest+ and AccessHistory in the results. 

Figure 10 shows the performance of the microbench- 
mark Two-Rand with different maximum prefetching 
depths: 128KB, 256KB, and 512KB. Various maxi- 
mum prefetching depths are achieved by adjusting the 
appropriate parameter in the OS kernel. We observe that 
our proposed prefetch memory management performs 
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Figure 11: Performance impact of the server memory 
size for the microbenchmark Two-Rand. “PCC+” stands 
for PC-Coldest+ and “AH” stands for AccessHistory. 
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Figure 12: Performance impact of the workload data size 
for the microbenchmark Two-Rand. “PCC+’” stands for 
PC-Coldest+ and “AH” stands for AccessHistory. 


consistently better than AccessHistory at all configura- 
tions. The improvement tends to be more substantial 
for servers with higher prefetching depths due to higher 
memory contention (and therefore more room to im- 
prove). 

Figure 11 shows the performance of the microbench- 
mark at different server memory sizes: 2 GB, | GB, and 
512MB. Our proposed prefetch memory management 
performs consistently better than AccessHistory at all 
memory sizes. The improvement tends to be less sub- 
stantial for servers with large memory due to lower mem- 
ory contention (and therefore less room to improve). 

Figure 12 illustrates the performance of the mi- 
crobenchmark at different workload data sizes: 1 GB, 
8 GB, and 24GB. Intuitively better performance is cor- 
related with smaller workload data sizes. However, the 
change on the absolute performance does not signifi- 
cantly affect the performance advantage of our strategy 


over access history-based memory management. 
4.5 Summary of Results 


e Compared with access history-based memory man- 
agement, our proposed prefetch memory manage- 
ment scheme (PC-Coldest+) can improve the per- 
formance of real workloads by 11-64% at high exe- 
cution concurrency. The performance improvement 
can be attributed to two factors: the separated man- 
agement of prefetched pages and enhanced recla- 
mation policies for them. 


e At high concurrency, the performance of 
PC-Coldest+ is 10-32% below an approxi- 
mated optimal page reclamation policy that uses 
application-provided I/O access hints. 


e The microbenchmark results suggest that our 
scheme does not provide performance enhancement 
for applications that follow strictly sequential ac- 
cess pattern to access whole files. This is because 
the anticipatory I/O scheduler executes request han- 
dlers serially for these applications, thus eliminating 
memory contention even at high concurrency. In 
addition, our scheme does not provide performance 
enhancement for applications with only small-size 
random data accesses since most prefetched pages 
will not be accessed for these applications (and thus 
their reclamation order does not matter). 


The performance benefit of the proposed prefetch 
memory management may be affected by various 
system parameters. In general, the benefit is higher 
for systems with more memory contention. Addi- 
tionally, our scheme does not degrade the server 
performance on all the configurations that we have 
tested. 


5 Related Work 


Concurrency management. The subject of highly- 
concurrent online servers has been investigated by sev- 
eral researchers. Pai et al. showed that the HTTP server 
workload with moderate disk I/O activities can be effi- 
ciently managed by incorporating asynchronous I/O or 
helper threads into an event-driven HTTP server [20]. 
A later study by Welsh et al. further improved the per- 
formance by balancing the load of multiple event-driven 
stages in an HTTP request handler [34]. The more re- 
cent Capriccio work provided a user-level thread pack- 
age that can scale to support hundreds of thousands 
of threads [32]. These studies mostly targeted CPU- 
intensive workloads with light disk I/O activities (e.g., 
the typical Web server workload and application-level 
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packet routing). They did not directly address the mem- 
ory contention problem for data-intensive online servers 
at high concurrency. 

Admission control. The concurrency level of an on- 
line server can be controlled by employing a fixed-size 
process/thread pool and a request waiting queue. QoS- 
oriented admission control strategies [18, 30, 31, 33] 
can adjust the server concurrency according to a desired 
performance level. Controlling the execution concur- 
rency may mitigate the memory contention caused by 
I/O prefetching. However, these strategies may not al- 
ways identify the optimal concurrency threshold when 
the server load fluctuates. Additionally, keeping the 
concurrency level too low may reduce the server re- 
source utilization efficiency (due to longer average disk 
seek distance) and lower the server responsiveness (due 
to higher probability for short requests to be blocked 
by long requests). Our work complements the concur- 
rency control management by inducing slower perfor- 
mance degradation when the server load increases and 
thus making it less critical to choose the optimal concur- 
rency threshold. 

Memory replacement. A large body of previous 
work has explored efficient memory buffer page replace- 
ment policies for data-intensive applications, such as 
Working-Set [8], LRU/LFU [19], CLOCK [27], 2Q [13], 
Unified Buffer Management [15], and LIRS [12]. All 
these memory replacement strategies are based on the 
page reference history such as reference recency or fre- 
quency. In data-intensive online servers, a large num- 
ber of prefetched but not-yet-accessed pages may emerge 
due to aggressive I/O prefetching and high execution 
concurrency. Due to a lack of any access history, these 
pages may not be properly managed by access recency 
or frequency-based replacement policies. 

Memory management for Caching and Prefetch- 
ing. Cao et al. proposed a two-level page replace- 
ment scheme that allows applications to control their 
own cache replacement while the kernel controls the 
allocation of cache space among processes [6]. Pat- 
terson et al. examined memory management based on 
application-disclosed hints on application I/O access pat- 
tern [23]. Such hints were used to construct a cost- 
benefit model for deciding the prefetching and caching 
strategy. Kimbrel et al. explored the performance of 
application-assisted memory management for multi-disk 
systems [16]. Tomkins et al. further expanded the 
study for multi-programed execution of several pro- 
cesses [29]. Hand studied application-assisted paging 
techniques with the goal of performance isolation among 
multiple concurrent processes [10]. Anastasiadis et al. 
explored an application-level block reordering technique 
that can reduce server disk traffic when large content 
files are shared by concurrent clients [1]. Memory man- 


agement with application assistance or application-level 
information can achieve high (or optimal) performance. 
However, the reliance on such assistance may affect the 
applicability of these approaches and the goal of our 
work is to provide transparent memory management that 
does not require any application assistance. 

Chang et al. studied the automatic generation of I/O 
access hints through OS-supported speculative execu- 
tion [7, 9]. The purpose of their work is to improve the 
prefetching accuracy. They do not address the manage- 
ment of prefetched memory pages during memory con- 
tention. 

Several researchers have addressed the problem of 
memory allocation between prefetched and cached 
pages. Many such studies required application assistance 
or hints [5, 16, 23, 29]. Among those that did not re- 
quire such assistance, Thiébaut et al. [28] and Kaplan et 
al. [14] employed hit histogram-based cost-benefit mod- 
els to dynamically control the prefetch memory alloca- 
tion with the goal of minimizing the overall page fault 
rate. Their solutions require expensive tracking of page 
hits and they have not been implemented in practice. In 
this work, we employ a greedy partitioning algorithm 
that requires much less state maintenance and thus is eas- 
ier to implement. 


6 Conclusion 


This paper presents the design and implementation 
of a prefetch memory management scheme supporting 
data-intensive online servers. Our main contribution 
is the proposal of novel page reclamation policies for 
prefetched but not-yet-accessed pages. Previously pro- 
posed page reclamation policies are principally based on 
the page access history, which are not well suited for 
pages that have no such history. Additionally, we em- 
ploy a gradient descent-based greedy algorithm that dy- 
namically adjusts the memory allocation for prefetched 
pages. Our work is guided by previous results on optimal 
memory partitioning while we focus on a design with 
low implementation overhead. We have implemented the 
proposed techniques in the Linux 2.6.10 kernel and con- 
ducted experiments using microbenchmarks and two real 
application workloads. Results suggest that our approach 
can substantially reduce prefetch page thrashing and im- 
prove application performance at high concurrency lev- 
els. 
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Abstract 


In this paper we present two novel techniques for 
improving the performance of the Internet Small 
Computer Systems Interface (iSCSI) protocol, which is 
the basis for IP-based networked block storage today. 
We demonstrate that by making a few modifications to 
an existing iSCSI implementation, it is possible to 
increase the iSCSI protocol processing throughput from 
1.4 Gbps to 3.6 Gbps. Our solution scales with the CPU 
clock speed and can be easily implemented in software 
using any general purpose processor without requiring 
specialized iSCSI protocol processing hardware. 

To gain an in-depth understanding of the processing 
costs associated with an iSCSI protocol 
implementation, we built an iSCSI fast path in a user- 
level sandbox environment. We discovered that the 
generation of Cyclic Redundancy Codes (CRCs) which 
is required for data integrity, and the data copy 
operations which are required for the interaction 
between iSCSI and TCP represent the main bottlenecks 
in iSCSI protocol processing. We propose two 
optimizations to iSCSI implementations to address 
these bottlenecks. Our first optimization is on the way 
CRCs are being calculated. We replace the industry 
standard algorithm proposed by Prof. Dilip Sarwate 
with ‘Slicing-by-8’ (SB8), a new algorithm capable of 
ideally reading arbitrarily large amounts of data at a 
time while keeping its memory requirement at 
reasonable level. Our second optimization is on the way 
iSCSI interacts with the TCP layer. We interleave the 
compute-intensive data integrity checks with the 
memory access-intensive data copy operations to 
benefit from cache effects and hardware pipeline 
parallelism. 


1. Introduction 


Networked block storage technologies are likely to 
play a major role in the development of next generation 
data centers. In this paper we address the problem of 
efficiently implementing networked block storage 
systems focusing on systems that operate on top of the 
TCP/IP protocol stack. We analyze the performance of 
the iSCSI protocol [30], which is the basis for IP-based 
networked block storage today and suggest ways to 
improve its performance. There are two primary 
reasons why we believe IP-based networked block 


storage is important. First, such type of storage enables 
efficient remote backup and recovery operations on top 
of large-scale and geographically distributed networks. 
Second, using the same IP-based technology in both 
storage and regular communication networks makes 
network management easier and less expensive since 
there is only one type of network to manage. More 
elaborate discussions on networked storage are 
presented in [28, 33]. 

Commercial iSCSI solutions have been designed thus 
far using TCP/IP offload engines (TOEs) or iSCSI host 
bus adapters (HBAs). These systems offload either the 
TCP/IP protocol stack or both the TCP/IP and the 
iSCSI protocols into specialized hardware units. In this 
paper we follow an alternative approach to offloading 
by focusing on a software-only iSCSI implementation. 
The reason why we focus on a software iSCSI 
implementation is because such implementation scales 
better with the CPU clock speed and the number of 
processing units available and can be easily realized 
using general purpose processors without specialized 
iSCSI protocol processing hardware. Our work is also 
motivated by earlier studies that have demonstrated that 
accessing protocol offload engines may become a 
bottleneck for some protocol processing workloads. For 
example, Sarkar et al [27] compare a software iSCSI 
stack with two industry standard solutions, a TOE and 
an HBA, operating at 1 Gbps. Their paper shows that 
while current generation hardware solutions do achieve 
better throughput-utilization efficiency as compared to 
software for large block sizes, accessing the hardware 
offload engines becomes a bottleneck for small block 
sizes. 

The contributions of this paper can be summarized as 
follows: First, through measurements and simulations 
performed on a sandbox implementation of iSCSI, we 
quantify the processing costs of each of the protocol 
components including data structure manipulation, 
CRC generation, and data copies. We identify the CRC 
generation and data copies as the primary bottleneck in 
iSCSI processing. Second we replace the industry- 
standard CRC generation algorithm developed by Prof. 
Dilip Sarwate [29] with a new ‘Slicing-by-8’ (SB8) 
algorithm, capable of ideally reading arbitrarily large 
amounts of data at a time while keeping its memory 
requirement at reasonable level. A third contribution of 
our paper is a novel way to implement the interaction 
between the iSCSI and TCP layers. We interleave the 
compute-intensive data integrity checks with the 
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memory access-intensive data copy operations to 
benefit from cache effects and hardware pipeline 
parallelism. This optimization was inspired by the idea 
of integrated copy-checksum as first suggested by Clark 
et al [6]. We demonstrate that these two novel 
implementation techniques can increase the processing 
throughput of our implementation from 1.4 Gbps to 3.6 
Gbps. These optimizations correspond to a small 
number of changes in the source code of a software 
iSCSI implementation. Our work relies on the 
acceleration of TCP on the CPU which is a well 
researched problem [4, 5, 13, 26]. 

The paper is organized as follows. In Section 2 we 
provide an overview of the iSCSI protocol, and 
describe typical receive and transmit fast paths in an 
iSCSI initiator stack. The information presented in this 
section is essential so as the reader can understand our 
optimizations. For more information on iSCSI, the 
reader can look at [30]. In section 3, we propose two 
optimizations that address the two primary bottlenecks 
in an iSCSI implementation - the CRC generation 
process and the data copies. In Section 4, we describe 
our sandbox iSCSI implementation, and our 
measurement and simulation methodology. In Section 5 
we evaluate our approach and discuss our results. In 
Section 6 we present related work in the area and, 
finally, in Section 7 we provide some concluding 
remarks. 


2. Overview of iSCSI processing 


2.1 The Protocol 


The iSCSI protocol maps the SCSI client-server 
protocol onto a TCP/IP interconnect. Initiators (clients) 
on a SCSI interface issue commands to a SCSI target 
(server) in order to request the transfer of data to or 
from I/O devices. The iSCSI protocol encapsulates 
these SCSI commands and the corresponding data into 
iSCSI Protocol Data Units (PDUs) and transmits them 
over a TCP connection. An iSCSI PDU includes a 
Basic Header Segment (BHS), followed by one or more 
Additional Header Segments (AHS). Additional header 
seginents are followed by a data segment. Headers and 
data are protected separately by a digest based on the 
CRC32c standard [30]. 

An iSCSI session has two phases. It starts with a 
‘login’ phase during which the initiator and target 
negotiate the parameters for the rest of the session. 
Then, a ‘full feature’ phase is used for sending SCSI 
commands and data. Based on the parameters 
negotiated during the login phase, an iSCSI session can 
use multiple TCP connections multiplexed over one or 
more physical interfaces, enable data integrity checks 
over PDUs, and even incorporate different levels of 


error recovery. iSCSI sessions are typically long-lived. 
The login phase represents only a small part of the 
overall protocol processing load. Because of this reason 
we have decided to investigate optimizations on the 
‘full feature’ phase of the protocol only. Figure 1 
depicts a typical layered protocol stack on an initiator. 
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Figure 1: Typical initiator protocol stack 


User-level applications issue ‘read’ and ‘write’ 
system calls that are serviced by the SCSI subsystem 
through the file system and block device layers. A SCSI 
‘upper’ layer creates a SCSI Command Descriptor 
Block (CDB) and passes it to a SCSI ‘lower’ layer. The 
SCSI lower layer is the iSCSI driver for an IP 
interconnect. This iSCSI driver uses the kernel interface 
to the TCP/IP stack to transmit SCSI commands and 
data to a target. Each SCSI read command is 
transmitted as an iSCSI command PDU to a target. A 
target then services the read command by encapsulating 
SCSI data into one or multiple iSCSI data PDUs and by 
sending them to the initiator. The data PDUs are 
eventually followed by a status PDU from the target 
signaling the completion of the read operation. SCSI 
write commands are similarly implemented by first 
sending a SCSI write command to a target followed by 
a pre-negotiated number of unsolicited bytes. The target 
paces the flow of data from the initiator by issuing 
flow-control messages based on the availability of 
target buffers. As in the case of the read command, the 
end of the data transfer is indicated by the transmission 
of a status PDU from the target to the initiator. 


2.2 iSCSI Read Processing 


Figure 2 shows the processing of an incoming data 
PDU (also called ‘data-in’ PDU) in an initiator stack 
performing SCSI read operations. 
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Figure 2: Incoming data PDU processing for reads 


An iSCSI PDU, which has a default size of 8KB, can 
span multiple TCP segments. As the Network Interface 
Card (NIC) receives these segments, it places them 
using the Direct Memory Access (DMA) technique into 
a number of NIC buffers and interrupts the CPU (step | 
in the figure). The device driver and stack then use the 
Rx descriptors and the TCP Control block in order to 
perform TCP/IP processing and to strip off the 
Eth/IP/TCP headers (steps 2 and 3). The segment 
payloads are then queued into socket descriptor 
structures (steps 4 and 5). So far, steps 1-5 describe 
processing associated at the TCP/IP layer and below. 

Steps 6-10 describe processing associated with the 
iSCSI layer. The iSCSI layer first reads the iSCSI 
header from the socket layer into an internal scratch 
buffer (step 6). The header consists of a fixed 48 byte 
basic header, a header CRC, and in some cases 
additional header bytes. It then computes a CRC over 
the header and validates this CRC value by comparing 
it with the CRC attached to the header. If the CRC 
value is valid, the iSCSI layer processes the header and 
identifies the incoming iSCSI PDU as a data PDU (step 
7). A tag value included in the header is used for 
identifying the SCSI buffer where the data PDU should 
be placed. Based on the length of the PDU and its 
associated offset, both of which are indicated in the 
iSCSI header, the iSCSI layer creates a scatter-list 
pointing to the SCSI buffer. Then, the iSCSI layer 
passes the scatter list to the socket layer which copies 
the iSCSI PDU payload from the TCP segments into 
the SCSI buffer (steps 8 and 9). Finally, the data CRC 
is computed and validated over the entire PDU payload 


(step 10). This is the last step in the processing of an 
incoming PDU. 


2.3 iSCSI Write Processing 


Figure 3 shows the handling of an outgoing data PDU 
(also called ‘data-out?’ PDU) in an initiator stack 
performing SCSI writes to the target. 
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Figure 3: Outgoing data PDU processing for writes 


The iSCSI protocol layer at the initiator maintains a 
pointer into the SCSI buffer for the next data PDU to be 
sent to the target. In reply to flow control (1.e., R2T) 
PDUs that are received from the target, the iSCSI layer 
transmits the data PDU. It first constructs the iSCSI 
header that describes the data PDU, computes a CRC 
value on the header, and attaches this CRC value to the 
header (step 1). The iSCSI layer then builds a gather list 
that describes the header, the header CRC, and the 
payload of the iSCSI PDU. It computes a data CRC on 
the payload and attaches it to the gather list (step 2). 
Finally, it uses the kernel interface to the TCP/IP stack 
to send the PDU to the target. 

Based on the TCP/IP stack implementation, the data 
is either directly transmitted from the SCSI buffer to the 
NIC or undergoes a copy to temporary socket buffers, 
as shown in steps 3, 4, and 5. The TCP/IP stack then 
creates the transport, network, and link headers 
associated with each of the TCP segments that hold a 
portion of the iSCSI PDU. It also creates header and 
payload descriptors that point to the packet headers and 
the TCP payload respectively (steps 6 and 7). Finally, 
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the stack signals the NIC to send the packets out onto 
the wire via DMA (step 8). 


3. Software Optimizations 


One can expect that the CRC generation process and 
data copies are the most time consuming parts of iSCSI 
processing. CRC generation is costly because it 
requires several logical operations to be performed on a 
byte-by-byte basis for each byte of data. Data copies are 
costly because accessing off-chip memory units 
typically requires several hundreds of clock cycles to 
complete. In sections 4 and 5, we describe our sandbox 
implementation and processing profile of the iSCSI 
stack. The performance of our sandbox implementation 
was measured on a 1.7 GHz Intel® Pentium® M 
processor with a 400 MHz Front Side Bus (FSB), and a 
single channel DDR-266 memory subsystem. In 
summary, we found that the generation of CRC32c 
codes indeed represents the most time consuming 
component of the stack operating at a rate of 6.5 cycles 
per byte, followed by data copy operations that operate 
at a rate of 2.2 cycles per byte. In this section, we 
describe how we address these bottlenecks using a new 
CRC generation algorithm and a technique to interleave 
data copies with the CRC generation process. 


3.1 The CRC generation process 


Cyclic redundancy codes (CRC) are used for 
detecting the corruption of digital content during its 
production, transmission, processing or storage. CRC 
algorithms treat each bit stream as a binary polynomial 
B(x) and calculate the remainder R(x) from the division 
of B(x) with a standard ‘generator’ polynomial G(x). 
The binary words corresponding to R(x) are transmitted 
together with the bit stream associated with B(x). The 
length of R(x) in bits is equal to the length of G(x) 
minus one. At the receiver side, CRC algorithms verify 
that R(x) is the correct remainder. Long division is 
performed using modulo-2 arithmetic. Additions and 
subtractions in module-2 arithmetic are ‘carry-less’ as 
illustrated in Table 1. In this way additions and 
subtractions are equal to the exclusive OR (XOR) 
logical operation. 














0+0 = 0-0=0 
0+1=0-1=1 
1+0 = 1-0=1 
14+1=1-1=0 











Table 1: Modulo-2 arithmetic 


Figure 4 illustrates a long division example. In the 
example, the divisor is equal to ‘11011’ whereas the 
dividend is equal to ‘1000111011000’. The long 


division process begins by placing the 5 bits of the 
divisor below the 5 most significant bits of the 
dividend. The next step in the long division process is 
to find how many times the divisor ‘11011’ ‘goes’ into 
the 5 most significant bits of the dividend ‘10001’. In 
ordinary arithmetic 11011 goes zero times into 10001 
because the second number is smaller than the first. In 
modulo-2 arithmetic, however, the number 11011 goes 
exactly one time into 10001. To decide how many times 
a binary number goes into another in modulo-2 
arithmetic, a check is being made on the most 
significant bits of the two numbers. If both are equal to 
‘1’ and the numbers have the same length, then the first 
number goes exactly one time into the second number, 
otherwise zero times. Next, the divisor 11011 is 
subtracted from the most significant bits of the dividend 
10001 by performing an XOR logical operation. The 
next bit of the dividend, which is ‘1’, is then marked 
and appended to the remainder ‘1010’. The process is 
repeated until all the bits of the dividend are marked. 
The remainder that results from such long division 
process is the CRC value. 


divisor dividend 


11011 1000111011000 


11011 | | | 
10101 | 
11011 | 
Y 
11101 
11011 | 
01100 
Figure 4: Long division using modulo-2 arithmetic 
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Figure 5: Accelerating the long division using table 
lookups 


The long division process is a compute-intensive 
operation because it requires in the worst case one shift 
operation and one XOR logical operation for every bit 
of a bit stream. Most software-based CRC generation 
algorithms, however, perform the long division quicker 
than the bit-by-bit marking process described above. 
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One commonly used technique for accelerating the long 
division process is to pre-compute the current 
remainder that results from a group of bits and place the 
result in a table. Before the beginning of the long 
division process all possible remainders which result 
from groups of bits are pre-computed and placed into a 
lookup table. In this way, several long division steps 
can be replaced by a single table lookup step. 

The main idea behind this technique is shown in 
Figure 5. In the example of Figure 5, the remainder 
‘0110’, which is formed in the third step of the long 
division process is a function of the five most 
significant bits of the dividend ‘10001’ and the next 
two bits ‘11’. Since these bits are known, the remainder 
0110 can be calculated in advance. As a result, 3 long 
division steps can be replaced by a single table lookup. 
Additional table lookups can further replace subsequent 
long division steps. To avoid using large tables, table- 
driven CRC acceleration algorithms typically read no 
more than 8 bits at a time. 
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Figure 6: The Sarwate algorithm 


The most representative table-driven CRC generation 
algorithm used today is the algorithm proposed by Dilip 
V. Sarwate, shown in Figure 6. The length of the CRC 
value generated by the Sarwate algorithm is 32 bits. 
The Sarwate algorithm is more complicated than the 
straightforward lookup process of Figure 5 because the 


amount of bits read at a time (8 bits) is smaller than the 
degree of the generator polynomial. 

Initially, the CRC value is set to a given number 
which depends on the standard implemented (e.g., this 
number is 0xFFFFFFFF for CRC32c). For every byte 
of an input stream the algorithm performs the following 
steps: First, the algorithm performs an XOR operation 
between the most significant byte of the current CRC 
value and the byte from the stream which is read (Step 
1). The 8-bit number which is produced by this XOR 
operation is used as an index for accessing a 256 entry 
table (Step 2). The lookup table used by the Sarwate 
algorithm stores the remainders from the division of all 
possible 8-bit numbers shifted by 32 bits to the left with 
the generator polynomial. The value returned from the 
table lookup is then XOR-ed with the 24 least 
significant bits of the current CRC value, shifted by 8 
bit positions to the left (Step 3). The result from this last 
XOR operation is the CRC value used in the next 
iteration of the algorithm’s main loop. The iteration 
stops when all bits of the input stream have been taken 
into account. Detailed justification and proof of 
correctness of the Sarwate algorithm is beyond the 
scope of this paper. The reader can learn more about the 
Sarwate algorithm in [29]. 


3.2 Optimizing the CRC generation process 


The Sarwate algorithm was designed at a time when 
most computer architectures supported XOR operations 
between 8 bit quantities. Since then, computer 
architecture technology has progressed to the point 
where arithmetic operations can be performed 
efficiently between 32 or 64 bit quantities. In addition 
modem computer architectures comprise large on-chip 
cache memory units which can be accessed in a few 
clock cycle time. We believe that such advances call for 
re-examination of the mathematical principles behind 
software-based CRC generation. 

The main disadvantage of existing table-driven CRC 
generation algorithms is their memory space 
requirement when reading a large number of bits at a 
time. For example, to achieve acceleration by reading 
32 bits at a time, table-driven algorithms require storing 
pre-computed remainders in a table of 2* = 4G entries. 
To solve this problem we propose a new algorithm that 
slices the CRC value produced in every iteration as well 
as the data bits read into small terms. These terms are 
used as indexes for performing lookups on different 
tables in parallel. The tables differ between each other 
and are constructed in a different manner than Sarwate 
as explained in detail below. In this way, our algorithm 
is capable of reading 64 bits at a time, as opposed to 8, 
while keeping its memory space requirement to 8KB. 
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Figure 7: The Bit slicing principle 


CRC is a linear code. This means that CRC(A+B) = 
CRC(A) + CRC(B). The linearity of CRC derives from 
the arithmetic used (modulo 2). The design of our 
algorithm is based on two principles associated with the 
linearity of CRC, namely a ‘bit slicing’ and a ‘bit 
replacement’ principle. The bit slicing principle is 
shown in Figure 7. According to this principle, if a 
binary number is sliced into two or more constituent 
terms the CRC value associated with the binary number 
can be calculated as a function of the CRC values of its 
constituent terms. As it is shown in the figure, the CRC 
of the number consisting of slices S,, S, $3, and S, is 
the result of an XOR operation between values R,, Ro, 
R3, and Sy. Value R; is the CRC of the original number 
if all slices but S; are replaced with zeros. Values R, 
and R; are defined in a similar manner. The bit slicing 
principle is important because it allows us to compute 
the CRC of a potentially large number as a function of 
the CRCs of smaller terms. Thus, the bit slicing 
principle can potentially solve the memory explosion 
problem associated with existing  table-driven 
algorithms. 

The bit replacement principle is shown in Figure 8. 
According to this principle, an arbitrarily long prefix of 
a bit stream can be replaced by an appropriately 
selected binary number, without changing the CRC 
value of the stream. The binary number used for 
replacing a prefix is the remainder from the division of 
the prefix with the CRC generator polynomial. In the 
example of Figure 8, the U; prefix of the binary number 
[U,:U,] can be replaced by the remainder R, from the 
division of U; with G. It is this bit replacement principle 
which we take advantage of in the design of our 
algorithm in order to read 64 bits at a time. 
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Figure 8: The Bit replacement principle 


Our algorithm, called ‘Slicing-by-8’ (SB8), is 
illustrated in Figure 9. As in the case of the Sarwate 
algorithm, the initial CRC value of a stream is set to a 
given number which depends on the standard 
implemented (e.g., this number is OxFFFFFFFF for 
CRC32c). For every 64-bit chunk of an input stream 
the algorithm performs the following steps: First, 
the algorithm performs an XOR operation between 
the 32 most significant bits of the chunk and the 
current CRC value (Step 1). The 64-bit value 
produced from this XOR operation is then sliced 
into 8 slices of equal length (Step 2). Each slice is 
used for accessing a separate lookup table (Step 3). 
The lookup tables used by the algorithm store the 
remainders from the division of all possible 8-bit 
numbers shifted by a variable number of bits to the 
left with the generator polynomial. The offset 
values used for calculating the table entries begin 
with 32 for Table 1 and increase by 8 for every 
table. The values returned form all table lookups are 
XOR-ed to one another producing the CRC value 
used in the next iteration of the algorithm’s main loop. 

The benefit from slicing comes from the fact that 
modem processor architectures comprise large cache 
units. These cache units are capable of storing moderate 
size tables (e.g., 8KB tables as required by the Slicing- 
by-8 algorithm) but not sufficient for storing tables 
associated with significantly larger strides (e.g., 16GB 
tables associated with 32-bit strides). If tables are stored 
in an external memory unit, the latency associated with 
accessing these tables may be significantly higher than 
when tables are stored in a cache unit. For example, a 
DRAM memory access requires several hundreds of 
clock cycles to complete by a Pentium® M processor, 
whereas an access to a first level cache memory unit 
requires less than five clock cycles to complete. The 
processing cost associated with slicing is typically 
insignificant when compared to the cost of accessing 
off-chip memory units. 
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Figure 9: The Slicing-by-8 algorithm 


Slicing is also important because it reduces the 
number of operations performed for each byte of an 
input stream when compared to Sarwate. For each byte 
of an input stream the Sarwate algorithm performs the 
following: (1) an XOR operation between a byte read 
and the most significant byte of the current CRC value; 
(i1) a table lookup; (iii) a shift operation on the current 
CRC value; and (iv) an XOR operation between the 


shifted CRC value and the word read from the table. In 
contrast, for every byte of an input stream the Slicing- 
by-8-algorithm performs only a table lookup and an 
XOR operation. This is the reason why the Sicing-by-8 
algorithm is faster than the Sarwate algorithm. Detailed 
description and proof of correctness of Slicing-by-8 
can be found in reference [16]. 


3.3 Interleaving data copies with the CRC 
generation process 


Following CRC, the next big overhead in iSCSI 
processing is data copy. Data copy is a memory access- 
intensive operation, and as such its performance 
depends on the memory subsystem used. In this respect, 
data copy differs from the CRC generation process 
since the latter is compute-intensive and scales with the 
CPU clock. To further speed up data touching 
operations beyond CRC as discussed in Sections 3.1 
and 3.2, we investigate how data copies and CRC 
generation take place in iSCSI. 

On the inbound path, a packet which is part of an 
iSCSI PDU is copied from the network buffer to its 
appropriate offset in the SCSI buffer. In a typical 
software Linux iSCSI implementation, the placement of 
the data is controlled by the iSCSI layer, and is 
performed based on the information contained in the 
iSCSI PDU header. The copy operation by itself, 
however, is performed by the sockets/TCP layer. Once 
the entire PDU payload is placed in the SCSI buffer, the 
iSCSI layer computes and validates a CRC value over 
the entire payload. On the outbound path, the iSCSI 
layer calculates CRC over the entire PDU payload. It 
then uses the kernel sockets layer to send out this PDU 
as multiple TCP packets. Again, the CRC is 
implemented at the iSCSI layer, while the copy is a part 
of the kernel sockets layer. 

Thus, if iSCSI is implemented in a strictly layered 
fashion over a kernel sockets interface to TCP/IP, copy 
and CRC are treated as two separate operations. 
However, if copy and CRC are interleaved, the 
combined operation results in better system 
performance because of two reasons: 

e Parallelism among the CRC generation (compute- 
intensive) and data copy (memory access-intensive) 
operations. 


e Warming of the cache memory since the data upon 
which CRC is computed is transferred to the cache as 
the copy operation runs ahead. 


In essence, we apply the principle of Integrated Layer 
Processing (ILP) [6] in order to interleave the iSCSI 
CRC generation process with the data copy operations. 
In our approach, the sockets/TCP layer computes a 
CRC over the payload while copying the data between 
the sockets/TCP buffers and the SCSI buffers. On the 
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inbound path, the generated CRC value is pushed up to 
the iSCSI layer for validation. On the outbound path, it 
is inserted into the iSCSI stream. Figure 10 illustrates 
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Figure 10: Sequential versus interleaved data copies and 
CRC 


To enable our interleaved copy-CRC optimization, 
the interface between the iSCSI and TCP layers needs 
to be modified. This interface needs to allow the 
calculation of a CRC value on some specified set of 
bytes while performing a copy. If iSCSI markers are 
disabled [30], then the bytes that are copied are the 
same as the bytes on which the CRC is computed. 
However, when markers are enabled, the copy and CRC 
bytes are different, since iSCSI CRC does not cover 
markers. Solving the marker problem is fairly simple. 
As explained in Section 2, the iSCSI layer creates a 
scatter-gather list that describes the SCSI buffer 
elements where the PDU payload is to be copied from 
or copied to. If the payload contains markers, then the 
scatter-gather list also includes descriptors pointing to 
the scratch buffers that receive/source marker bytes. 
Each such list element can use a single bit ‘C’ in its 
descriptor to differentiate between marker versus non- 
marker bytes. If the bit C is equal to 1, this implies that 
the socket/TCP layer must validate the data pointed to 


by the descriptor. If C is equal to 0, this implies that 
only a copy operation should be performed on the data 
without CRC validation. With this scheme, skipping 
markers for CRC computation becomes easy. The 
iSCSI] layer can simply set C equal to 0 for list elements 
that describe marker bytes and 1 for all other bytes. 

Interleaving data copies and the CRC generation 
process does not typically modify the functional 
behavior of the iSCSI protocol stack. This is the case 
for most stack implementations, which use intermediate 
buffers for validating PDUs before copying these PDUs 
into their final buffers (e.g., application or file cache 
buffers). In our approach, the data copies into these 
intermediate buffers are interleaved with the CRC 
generation process. Some stack implementations, 
however, avoid the extra copy by directly copying the 
PDU to their application/file cache buffers from the 
socket/TCP buffers. If the PDU data is corrupted, then 
these stacks can end up polluting the application/file 
cache buffers. This can happen if the data is not 
validated before the copy. Interleaving copy and CRC 
cannot be used in such stacks if such pollution cannot 
be tolerated. However, for implementations where the 
application/file system does not make any assumptions 
about the buffer contents, the interleaving optimization 
can still be applied. 


4. The iSCSI fast-path 


4.1 User-level Sandbox Environment 


There are several open-source prototype 
implementations of iSCSI (e.g. [22], [32]). Some of the 
earlier work in this area [14, 15, 27, 28] has used these 
implementations to analyze the iSCSI performance 
characteristics. These implementations, however, 
operate on top of standard, unmodified TCP/IP stacks. 
To evaluate iSCSI in an environment where TCP/IP 
optimizations like header splitting and interrupt 
coalescing [4, 26] are present, we took the alternative 
approach of implementing our own iSCSI fast-path in a 
user-level sandbox environment. This sandbox 
environment is closely coupled with an optimized 
TCP/IP implementation developed at Intel labs [26]. 
Our implementation is compliant with iSCSI RFC 3720 
[30], and includes all protocol level checks in the fast- 
path as indicated by the specification of the protocol. 

There are several benefits associated with a user-level 
sandbox implementation of a protocol. First, the time 
required for implementing and testing new ideas in a 
sandbox is typically much smaller than the time 
required for a kernel-level prototype. Second, it is 
easier to run the sandbox implementation on different 
processor and platform simulators in order to study the 
scaling of processing costs with architectural 
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improvements on processors. The main drawback of a 
sandbox implementation is that it cannot put bits on the 
wire and thus cannot interact with real world protocol 
stacks. However, we believe that such an 
implementation is a useful first step in analyzing 
complex protocols, especially when protocols are 
implemented in the kernel. 


4.2 Implementation 


Our sandbox implementation includes the iSCSI fast- 
path code for read and write commands, packet data 
structures, an interface to the SCSI layer, and an 
interface to the sockets/TCP layer. Our implementation 
is optimized to align key data structures along cache 
lines and uses pre-fetching of data structures wherever 
possible to avoid high memory access latencies. 
Similarly, SCSI buffers are page aligned and initialized 
so that the operating system can page-in the buffers. 
This emulates the effect of pre-pinned SCSI buffers in 
real implementations so that there are no page faults 
during the fast path. Before running the code of interest, 
the test application purges the fast-path data structures 
out of the cache memory. It then pre-fetches the packet 
headers or other data structures in order to warm the 
cache. For example, for inbound read processing 
operations, the application warms packet headers in 
order to emulate the effect of TCP header processing. 
Similarly, SCSI buffers are purged out of the cache or 
warmed based on whether the run is emulating cold 
data or recently created application warm data. 

For studying the processing costs associated with the 
incoming (data-in) PDUs of read commands, our 
initialization code creates state at each layer (1.e., the 
SCSI, iSCSI and sockets/TCP layer) to emulate the 
outstanding read commands sent to a target. This 
includes creating SCSI command structures, the SCSI 
buffer, iSCSI session information, and command 
contexts. Incoming TCP segments that make up an 
iSCSI data PDU and a status PDU are created at the 
TCP/sockets layer. State is created at the TCP layer as 
if TCP processing is over and the TCP payload is 
queued into socket buffers. The cache memory is then 
purged and, if required, any warming of the cache is 
done as described earlier. The test application is now 
ready to execute and measure the fast path, as described 
in Section 2.1. 

For studying the processing costs associated with the 
outgoing (data-out) PDUs of write commands, our 
initialization code creates state that emulates 
outstanding SCSI write commands. This includes 
creating the SCSI commands and inserting them into 
the iSCSI session queues based on a Logical Unit 
Number (LUN). The fast-path then measures the cost of 
sending out unsolicited data-out PDUs for the write 
commands. For solicited data-out PDUs, the 


initialization code also creates state as if R2T PDUs 
were received from the target soliciting specific 
portions of the SCSI write data. The fast path then 
measures the cost to send out solicited data-out PDUs 
to the target, as described in Section 2.2. 

Simulation 


4.3 Measurement and 


techniques 


We measure the processing cost of executing the 
iSCSI stack using two techniques. The first technique 
runs the stack on a real machine. We use the RDTSC 
and CPUID instructions [11] of the IA32 processor 
architecture to measure the cycles spent in the fast path 
code. To minimize operating system interruptions, our 
implementation ran at real-time priority and suspended 
itself before each performance run in order to keep the 
system stable. Using processor performance counters, 
we were also able to find out other interesting statistics 
like instructions retired per PDU, number of second 
level (L2) cache misses per PDU, and average cycles 
per instruction (CPI). 

The second technique we used involves examining 
our iSCSI implementation on an_instruction-by- 
instruction basis by running it on a cycle-accurate CPU 
simulator. The simulator allows us to take a closer look 
at the micro-architectural behavior of the protocol on a 
particular processor family. This helps us determine 
portions of the code that result in cache misses and 
optimize the code by issuing pre-fetches wherever 
possible. Simulator runs also help in projecting protocol 
performance on future processors and platforms. In this 
way we can determine how different optimizations 
scale with architectural or clock-speed improvements. 


5, Evaluation 


5.1 Analysis of iSCSI processing 


We begin our evaluation by examining how existing 
iSCSI implementations perform (1.e., implementations 
with Sarwate CRC and no copy-CRC interleaving). As 
mentioned earlier iSCSI processing involves four main 
components -— data structure manipulation, CRC 
generation, data copies, and marker processing. In this 
section we also refer to data structure manipulation as 
‘protocol processing’ (even though CRC generation and 
copies are also part of the protocol processing). Our 
implementation supports all features except markers. 
Since we started our investigation on a pure software 
implementation that uses standard kernel sockets for 
interfacing iSCSI with TCP, we did not implement 
markers since marker benefits are tied to the close 
coupling between iSCSI and TCP. 
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For both the direct execution (i.¢., the execution on a 
real machine) and the CPU simulation runs, we used a 
1.7 GHz Intel® Penttum® M processor, with a 400 
MHz FSB, and a single channel DDR-266 memory 
subsystem. The workload consisted of a single session 
with 8 connections, and 40 commands (read and write 
commands) issued on a round-robin fashion over the 
connections. Table 2 shows our parameters for read 
command processing. 
























































Parameter Value 
Maximum receive data segment length 8KB 
Max burst length 256KB 
Data PDU in order No 
Data sequence in order No 
Header digest CRC32c 
Data digest CRC32c 
Table 2: Read command parameters 
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Figure 11: Data-in PDU processing cost (with Sarwate 
CRC) 


Figure 11 shows the iSCSI processing cost for a 
single data-in (read) PDU at the initiator. The 
horizontal axis represents the size of the read I/O 
command issued by the initiator. The primary vertical 
axis (i.e., the axis on the left) represents the relative 
processing costs of the protocol, the CRC generation 
process, and the data copies. The secondary vertical 
axis (i.e., the axis on the right) represents the absolute 
number of cycles spent on iSCSI processing for a single 
data-in PDU. Since the read I/O workload size varies 
from 512B to 8KB, and the PDU size is set to 8KB, this 
implies that each iSCSI read command results in the 
reception of a single data-in PDU. In this experiment 
we also enabled the ‘phase-collapse’ feature of iSCSI. 
Thus each data-in PDU also carried a status response 
from the target. 


For the smallest I/O size (1.e., 512B), the protocol 
cost is about 28% of the total cost, the copy cost is 
about 14% of the total cost, whereas CRC accounts for 
the remaining 58%. As the PDU size increases, the 
protocol cost remains the same on a per PDU basis, 
whereas the CRC and copy costs increase. For the 
largest I/O size (i.e., 8KB) the protocol cost is barely 
3% of the total cost, whereas CRC is 73% of the total 
cost and copy accounts for 24%. 

The protocol cost is paid once per PDU. It is about 
1800 cycles and remains constant for each command 
with a slight bump at the page boundary (1.¢., at 4KB), 
since crossing a page boundary involves adding another 
scatter element to the SCSI buffer. On the other hand, 
the CRC cost is paid on a per byte basis and increases 
linearly as the I/O size increases. For a workload of 
8KB, the total CRC cost is about 54000 cycles, or about 
6.5 cycles per byte, while the copy cost is about 2.15 
cycles per byte. Thus for the 8KB PDU size which is a 
common PDU size, the CRC cost completely dominates 
the iSCSI protocol processing cost, and is significantly 
more than the copy cost. 
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Figure 12: Data-in PDU Protocol processing cost 


To get a deeper understanding of the cycles spent on 
protocol processing and the CRC generation process, 
we ran the same experiment on a cycle accurate 
simulator and measured the number of instructions 
executed on a per PDU basis and the number of L2 
misses occurring per PDU. The protocol execution path 
for an 8KB PDU was about 438 instructions long, with 
about 6 L2 misses per PDU. These L2 misses can be 
attributed to accessing an iSCSI connection context, a 
command context, a score-boarding data structure for 
out-of-order PDUs, a SCSI buffer descriptor, and a 
SCSI context to store the response received from the 
target. The instruction path length for CRC is about 8 
instructions per byte. We measured that it takes about 
6.55 cycles per byte to compute a CRC value, with a 
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“Cycles per Instruction’ (CPI) value of slightly less than 
1. Next, we ran our simulator with a ‘perfect cache’ 
option enabled in order to simulate the ideal case in 
which all contexts and data are warm in the cache. In 
this way we were able to measure the best-case protocol 
processing cost that needs to be paid for processing a 
single data-in PDU with an embedded response. This 
cost was about 430 cycles which agrees with the 
instruction path length of 438. 

In order to determine how close the protocol 
processing cost for a data-in PDU can approach the 
asymptote of 430 cycles, we ran the same experiment 
but with the read I/O workload size ranging from 8KB 
to 64 KB. Since the PDU size is fixed at 8KB, this 
means that each iSCSI command resulted in the 
reception of | to 8 data-in PDUs. For these experiments 
the last data-in PDU contained the embedded status. 

Figure 12 shows the average protocol processing cost 
for an 8KB PDU. As seen in the graph, this cost drops 
down from about 1800 cycles to about 770 cycles. This 
drop can be attributed to the fact that some of the 
contexts like the SCSI descriptors are now warm in the 
cache. Thus, subsequent PDUs after the first PDU 
benefit from cache warming. The larger the read size is, 
the lower the per-PDU protocol cost becomes. On the 
other hand, the per byte cost of CRC remains the same 
whether the initiator reads 64 KB of data as a single 
64KB read operation or 8 8KB read operations. Thus, 
while data structure manipulation becomes more 
efficient with larger read sizes, the CRC cost remains 
the same. 

The protocol processing cost of write commands is 
smaller than the cost of read commands, while the CRC 
processing cost is the same since CRC generation 
incurs the same per byte cost independent of the 
direction of the data. In addition most stacks completely 
avoid or have at most one copy operation on the 
outbound path. Because of these reasons, CRC is a 
bigger bottleneck for write commands as compared to 
read commands. 


5.2. Impact of Optimizations 


To evaluate the performance benefits of the software 
optimizations we discussed in Section 3, we added the 
Slicing-by-8 (SB8) CRC implementation into our 
sandbox iSCSI stack. The test system and workload for 
these experiments were the same as described in 
Section 5.1. Figure 14 compares the performance of 
iSCSI read runs with two different CRC generation 
algorithms. The read I/O workload size ranges from 
512B to 8KB. The horizontal axis represents the read 
I/O size, while the vertical axis shows the total cycles 
spent on computing a CRC over that I/O size. 


As seen in the graph, the Slicing-by-8 algorithm 
requires lesser cycles than the Sarwate algorithm to 
compute the CRC at all data points. Specifically, for the 
8KB data point, the Slicing-by-8 algorithm takes about 
2.15 cycles per byte to generate a CRC value, while the 
Sarwate algorithm takes 6.55 cycles per byte. Thus, 
Slicing-by-8 accelerates the CRC generation process by 
a factor of 3, as compared to Sarwate. The Sarwate 
algorithm requires executing 35 JA32 instructions in 
order to validate 32 bits of data whereas the Slicing-by- 
8 algorithm requires 13 instructions only. This is the 
reason why the Slicing-by-8 algorithm is three times 
faster than the Sarwate algorithm. 
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Figure 14: SB8 CRC versus Sarwate CRC 
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Figure 15: Data-in PDU processing cost (with SB8 CRC) 


Figure 15 shows the performance profile 
characterizing the processing of a data-in PDU where 
the CRC generation algorithm is Slicing-by-8. 
Operating at 2.15 cycles per byte, the Slicing-by-8 
algorithm demonstrates the same cost as the data 
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copies. For the 8KB PDU size, each of data copies and 
CRC generation represent about 47% of the total 
processing cost, while the protocol processing is about 
5%. Comparing these numbers with the costs of Figure 
11 (similar profile but with the Sarwate CRC 
algorithm), we can see that the total processing cost for 
an 8KB PDU has now decreased from 73761 cycles to 
about 37579 cycles, resulting in two times faster iSCSI 
processing. 

We also performed a second group of experiments to 
evaluate the impact of interleaving data copies with the 
CRC generation process. We modified our sandbox 
implementation in order to support a new iSCSI/TCP 
interface and the interleaved copy-CRC operations as 
described in Section 3.3. 








iSCSI throughput in MB/s across the range of read 
sizes. The topmost line depicts the maximum iSCSI line 
rate that can be achieved for a 10Gbps Ethernet link. 
As seen in the figure, the iSCSI throughput improves 
from 175 MB per second (or 1.4 Gbps) to about 445 
MB per second (or 3.6 Gbps) when both the 
optimizations are turned on. 
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Figure 16: Interleaved Copy-CRC cost 


Figure 16 shows the measured cost of sequential 
copy and CRC operations for both the Sarwate and 
Slicing-by-8 algorithms while executing iSCSI reads. It 
also shows the interleaved copy-CRC cost. As seen in 
the figure, for both CRC algorithms, interleaving copy 
with CRC reduces the overall cycle cost for the two 
operations. For the interleaved Sarwate CRC and copy, 
the total cycle reduction is about 13000 cycles or 18%. 
For the interleaved Slicing-by-8 CRC and copy, the 
cycle reduction is about 11570 cycles corresponding to 
a performance improvement of 32%. 

We then extended our measurements and analysis to 
an entire storage stack consisting of our iSCSI 
implementation, and an optimized TCP/IP stack 
implementation. Our goal was to understand the impact 
of the optimizations (i.e., the Slicing-by-8 algorithm 
and the interleaved copy-CRC) on the performance of 
the entire stack. Figure 17 shows the overall throughput 
as seen at the iSCSI layer for different values of a read 
I/O workload size. The x-axis represents the size of the 
read command, while the y-axis shows the achieved 
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Figure 17: Projected software Read throughput 


To further evaluate our Slicing-by-8 algorithm, we 
measured the impact of Slicing-by-8 on a real-world 
Linux iSCSI stack developed by UNH [32]. We 
modified this implementation by replacing the Sarwate 
algorithm with the Slicing-by-8 algorithm. Our 
experimental environment consisted of a 3 GHz single- 
threaded uni-processor Xeon server board with a 533 
MHz FSB and a 64bit/133 MHz PCI bus for the 
initiator. The initiator was running Linux kernel 2.4.20. 
The iSCSI initiator stack was connected to 3 UNH 
iSCSI targets through gigabit NICs. We measured the 
normalized throughput (bits/Hz) of iSCSI with the two 
CRC algorithms and found that for an 8KB I/O 
workload, replacing the Sarwate algorithm with 
Slicing-by-8 results in an increase in the normalized 
throughput by 15%. 

The reason why Slicing-by-8 does not result in a 
similar improvement like the one demonstrated in the 
sandbox environment is because the TCP/IP and SCSI 
overheads are significant in the Linux 2.4 kernel [15]. 
The 2.6 kernel, though, supports a more optimized 
implementation of the TCP/IP and SCSI protocols. 
Unfortunately at the time of writing we did not have 
access to a modified 2.6 Linux kernel with TCP/IP 
optimizations. We believe that, as TCP/IP stack 
implementations become more optimized in the future 
the CRC overhead in iSCSI will stand out, and the 
impact of Slicing-by-8 will be greater. As future work, 
we plan to test our optimizations using the 2.6 kernel. 
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6. Related Work 


Several studies on the performance of iSCSI have 
been published [1, 14, 15, 17, 21, 24, 27, 28]. These 
studies have focused on comparing software with 
hardware implementations in LAN and WAN 
environments. Sarkar et al [27] compared the 
performance of three competing approaches to 
implementing iSCSI. Aiken et al [1] evaluated a 
commercial implementation of iSCSI and found it to be 
competitive with a Fiber Channel interface at gigabit 
speeds. Khosravi et al [15] studied the architectural 
characteristics of iSCSI processing including CPI, 
cache effects, and instruction path length. Our work 
builds on all the previous work described above. We 
implemented our own iSCSI fast path and demonstrated 
a performance improvement on the iSCSI processing 
throughput using two new optimizations. 

Radkov et al [24], and Lu et al [17] have compared 
iSCSI and NFS/SMB-based storage. Magoutis et al [19] 
performed a thorough comparison and analysis of the 
DAFS and NFS protocols. Our work is narrower in 
scope in that it looks only at iSCSI-based storage, but 
takes a much deeper dive into the performance issues of 
iSCSI. 

Efficient implementation of the CRC generation 
process has been the subject of substantial amount of 
research [2, 3, 7-10, 12, 20, 25, 29, 31, 34]. Software- 
based CRC generation has been investigated in [8-10, 
12, 25, 29, 34]. Among these algorithms the most 
commonly used today is the one proposed by Sarwate 
[29]. Feldmeier [8] motivated by the fact that table- 
driven solutions are subject to cache pollution presented 
an alternative software technique that avoids the use of 
lookup tables. Our algorithm is distinguished from [8, 
9, 25, 29, 34] by the fact it can ideally read arbitrarily 
large amounts of data at a time. 

The concept of parallel table lookups which we use in 
our algorithm also appears in early CRC5 
implementations [10] and in the work done by Braun 
and Waldvogel [3] on performing incremental CRC 
updates for IP over ATM networks. Our work is 
distinguished from [3, 10] in that our algorithms reuse 
the same lookup tables in each iteration, thus keeping 
the memory requirement of CRC generation at 
reasonable level. On the other hand, if the contribution 
of each slice to the final CRC value is computed using 
the square and multiply technique as in the work by 
Doering and Waldvogel [7], the processing cost may be 
too high in software. 

Our algorithm also bears some resemblance with a 
recent scheme published by Joshi, Dubey and Kaplan 
[12]. Like our algorithm the Joshi-Dubey-Kaplan 
scheme calculates the remainders from multiple slices 


of a stream in parallel. The Joshi-Dubey-Kaplan 
scheme has been designed to take advantage of the 128- 
bit instruction set extensions to IBM’s PowerPC 
architecture. In our contrast our algorithm does not 
make any assumptions about the instruction set used. 


7. Conclusions and Future Work 


In this paper, we report on an in-depth analysis of the 
performance of IP-based networked block storage 
systems based on an implementation of the iSCSI 
protocol. Our data shows that CRC is by far the biggest 
bottleneck in iSCSI processing, and its impact will 
increase even further as TCP/IP stacks become more 
optimized in the future. We demonstrate significant 
performance improvement through a new software 
CRC algorithm that is 3 times faster than current 
industry standard algorithm and _ show _ that 
enhancements to the iSCSI/TCP interface can result in 
significant performance gains. 

We expect that in the future, iSCSI performance will 
demonstrate near linear scaling with the number of 
CPU cores available in a system and will support data 
rates greater than what a single 10 Gigabit Ethernet 
interface will provide. Three factors lead us to this 
conclusion: (i) the increasing commercial availability of 
dual-core and multiple-core CPUs; (ii) evolving 
operating system technologies such as receive-side 
scaling that allow distribution of network processing 
across multiple CPUs; and (iii) the use of multiple 
iSCSI connections between an initiator and one or more 
storage targets as supported in many iSCSI 
implementations today. In the future, we would like to 
extend our analysis to study the performance and 
scalability of iSCSI across multiple CPU cores, as well 
as the application-level performance of iSCSI storage 
stacks for both transaction-oriented applications as well 
as backup and recovery applications. 
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Abstract 


We present TAPER, a scalable data replication protocol 
that synchronizes a large collection of data across multi- 
ple geographically distributed replica locations. TAPER 
can be applied to a broad range of systems, such as soft- 
ware distribution mirrors, content distribution networks, 
backup and recovery, and federated file systems. TA- 
PER is designed to be bandwidth efficient, scalable and 
content-based, and it does not require prior knowledge 
of the replica state. To achieve these properties, TA- 
PER provides: i) four pluggable redundancy elimination 
phases that balance the trade-off between bandwidth sav- 
ings and computation overheads, ii) a hierarchical hash 
tree based directory pruning phase that quickly matches 
identical data from the granularity of directory trees to 
individual files, iii) a content-based similarity detection 
technique using Bloom filters to identify similar files, 
and iv) a combination of coarse-grained chunk matching 
with finer-grained block matches to achieve bandwidth 
efficiency. Through extensive experiments on various 
datasets, we observe that in comparison with rsync, a 
widely-used directory synchronization tool, TAPER re- 
duces bandwidth by 15% to 71%, performs faster match- 
ing, and scales to a larger number of replicas. 


1 Introduction 


In this paper we describe TAPER, a redundancy elimina- 
tion protocol for replica synchronization. Our motivation 
for TAPER arose from building a federated file system 
using NFSv4 servers, each sharing a common system- 
wide namespace [25]. In this system, data is replicated 
from a master server to a collection of servers, updated 
at the master, periodically synchronized to the other 
servers, and read from any server via NFSv4 clients. 
Synchronization in this environment requires a proto- 
col that minimizes both network bandwidth consumption 
and end-host overheads. Numerous applications have 
similar requirements: they require replicating and syn- 
chronizing a large collection of data across multiple sites, 
possibly over low-bandwidth links. For example, soft- 
ware distribution mirror sites, synchronizing personal 


systems with a remote server, backup and restore sys- 
tems, versioning systems, content distribution networks 
(CDN), and federated file systems all rely on synchro- 
nizing the current data at the source with older versions 
of the data at remote target sites and could make use of 
TAPER. 

Unfortunately, existing approaches do not suit such 
environments. On one hand, protocols such as delta 
compression (e.g., vcdiff [14]) and snapshot differencing 
(e.g., WAFL [11]) can efficiently update one site from 
another, but they require a priori knowledge of which 
versions are stored at each site and what changes oc- 
curred between the versions. But, our environment re- 
quires a universal data synchronization protocol that in- 
teroperates with multi-vendor NFS implementations on 
different operating systems without any knowledge of 
their internal state to determine the version of the data 
at the replica. On the other hand, hash-based differential 
compression protocols such as rsync [2] and LBFS [20] 
do not require a priori knowledge of replica state, but 
they are inefficient. For example, rsync relies on path 
names to identify similar files and therefore transfers 
large amounts of data when a file or directory is renamed 
or copied, and LBFS’s single-granularity chunking com- 
promises efficiency (a) by transferring extra metadata 
when redundancy spanning multiple chunks exists and 
(b) by missing similarity on granularities smaller than the 
chunk size. 

The TAPER design focuses on providing four key 
properties in order to provide speed, scalability, band- 
width efficiency, and computational efficiency: 


e P1: Low, re-usable computation at the source 

e P2: Fast matching at the target 

e P3: Find maximal common data between the source 
and the target 

e P4: Minimize total metadata exchanged 


P1 is necessary for a scalable solution that can simulta- 
neously synchronize multiple targets with a source. Sim- 
ilarly, P2 is necessary to reduce the matching time and, 
therefore, the total response time for synchronization. To 
support P2, the matching at the target should be based on 
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indexing to identify the matching components in O(1) 
time. The last two, P3 and P4, are both indicators of 
bandwidth efficiency as they determine the total amount 
of data and the total metadata information (hashes etc.) 
that are transferred. Balancing P3 and P4 is the key re- 
quirement in order to minimize the metadata overhead 
for the data transfer savings. Observe that in realizing 
P3, the source and target should find common data across 
all files and not just compare file pairs based on name. 


To provide all of these properties, TAPER is a multi- 
phase, hierarchical protocol. Each phase operates over 
decreasing data granularity, starting with directories and 
files, then large chunks, then smaller blocks, and fi- 
nally bytes. The phases of TAPER balance the band- 
width efficiency of smaller-size matching with the re- 
duced computational overhead of lesser unmatched data. 
The first phase of TAPER eliminates all common files 
and quickly prunes directories using a content-based hi- 
erarchical hash tree data structure. The next phase elim- 
inates all common content-defined chunks (CDC) across 
all files. The third phase operates on blocks within the 
remaining unmatched chunks by applying a similarity 
detection technique based on Bloom filters. Finally, the 
matched and unmatched blocks remaining at the source 
are further delta encoded to eliminate common bytes. 


Our main contributions in this paper are: i) design of 
a new hierarchical hash tree data structure for fast prun- 
ing of directory trees, ii) design and analysis of a simi- 
larity detection technique using CDC and Bloom filters 
that compactly represent the content of a file, iii) design 
of a combined CDC and sliding block technique for both 
coarse-grained and fine-grained matching, iv) integrating 
and implementing all the above techniques in TAPER, a 
multi-phase, multi-grain protocol, that is engineered as 
pluggable units. The phases of TAPER are pluggable in 
that each phase uses a different mechanism correspond- 
ing to data granularity, and a phase can be dropped all to- 
gether to trade bandwidth savings for computation costs. 
And, v) a complete prototype implementation and per- 
formance evaluation of our system. Through extensive 
experiments on various datasets, we observe that TAPER 
reduces bandwidth by 15% to 71% over rsync for differ- 
ent workloads. 


The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 provides an overview of the working of sliding 
block and CDC. These operations form the basis of both 
the second and third phases that lie at the core of TA- 
PER. The overall TAPER protocol is described in detail 
in Section 3. Similarity detection using CDC and Bloom 
filters is described and analyzed in Section 4. Section 5 
evaluates and compares TAPER for different workloads. 
Finally, Section 6 covers related work and we conclude 
with Section 7. 


2 Background 
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Figure 1: Directory Tree Synchronization Problem: The 
source tree is shown on the left and the target tree with mul- 
tiple updates, additions, and renames, is on the right. 


In synchronizing a directory tree between a source and 
target (Figure 1), any approach should efficiently handle 
all the common update operations on file systems. These 
include: i) adding, deleting, or modifying files and direc- 
tories, ii) moving files or directories to other parts of the 
tree, iii) renaming files and directories, and iv) archiving 
a large collection of files and directories into a single file 
(e.g., tar, lib). 

Although numerous tools and utilities exist for di- 
rectory synchronization with no data versioning infor- 
mation, the underlying techniques are either based on 
matching: i) block hashes or ii) hashes of content-defined 
chunks. We find that sliding block hashes (Section 2.1) 
are well suited to relatively fine-grained matching be- 
tween similar files, and that CDC matching (Section 2.2) 
is suitable for more coarse-grained, global matching 
across all files. 


2.1 Fixed and Sliding Blocks 


In block-based protocols, a fixed-block approach com- 
putes the signature (e.g., SHA-1, MD5, or MD4 hash) 
of a fixed-size block at both the source and target and 
simply indexes the signatures for a quick match. Fixed- 
block matching performs poorly because small modi- 
fications change all subsequent block boundaries in a 
file and eliminate any remaining matches. Instead, a 
sliding-block approach is used in protocols like rsync 
for a better match. Here, the target, T, divides a file f 
into non-overlapping, contiguous, fixed-size blocks and 
sends its signatures, 4-byte MD4 along with a 2-byte 
rolling checksum (rsync’s implementation uses full 16 
byte MD4 and 4 byte rolling checksums per-block for 
large files), to the source S. If an existing file at S, say 
f’, has the same name as f, each block signature of f is 
compared with a sliding-block signature of every over- 
lapping fixed-size block in f’. There are several variants 
of the basic sliding-block approach, which we discuss 
in Section 6, but all of them compute a separate multi- 
byte checksum for each byte of data to be transferred. 
Because this checksum information is large compared to 
the data being stored, it would be too costly to store all 
checksums for all offsets of all files in a system, so these 
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Effect of Sprinkled Changes: Matched data in CDC 
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Figure 2: Effect of Sprinkled Changes in CDC. The x-axis 
is the expected chunk size. The left y-axis, used for the bar 
graphs, shows the number of matching chunks. The right 
y-axis, for the line plot, shows the total data transferred 


systems must do matching on a finer (e.g., per-file) gran- 
ularity. As a result, these systems have three fundamental 
problems. First, matching requires knowing which file f’ 
at the source should be matched with the file f at the tar- 
get. Rsync simply relies on file names being the same. 
This approach makes rsync vulnerable to name changes 
(i.e., a rename or a move of a directory tree will result 
in no matches, violating property P3). Second, scala- 
bility with the number of replicas is limited because the 
source machine recomputes the sliding block match for 
every file and for every target machine and cannot re-use 
any hash computation (property P1). Finally, the match- 
ing time is high as there is no indexing support for the 
hashes: to determine if a block matches takes time of the 
order of number of bytes in a file as the rolling hash has 
to be computed over the entire file until a match occurs 
(property P2). Observe that rsync [2] thus violates prop- 
erties P1, P2, and P3. Although rsync is a widely used 
protocol for synchronizing a single client and server, it is 
not designed for large scale replica synchronization. 

To highlight the problem of name-based matching in 
rsync, consider, for example, the source directory of 
GNU Emacs-20.7 consisting of 2086 files with total size 
of 54.67 MB. Suppose we rename only the top level sub- 
directories in Emacs-20.7 (or move them to another part 
of the parent tree). Although no data has changed, rsync 
would have sent the entire 54.67 MB of data with an ad- 
ditional 41.04 KB of hash metadata (using the default 
block size of 700 bytes), across the network. In con- 
trast, as we describe in Section 3.1.1, TAPER alleviates 
this problem by performing content-based pruning using 
a hierarchical hash tree. 


2.2 Content-defined Chunks 


Content-defined chunking balances the fast-matching of 
a fixed-block approach with the finer data matching abil- 
ity of sliding-blocks. CDC has been used in LBFS [20], 


Effect of Sprinkled Changes: Matched data in Rsync 
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Figure 3: Effect of Sprinkled Changes in Rsync. The x- 
axis is the fixed block size. The left y-axis, used for the bar 
graphs, shows the number of matching blocks. The right 
y-axis, for the line plot, shows the total data transferred. 


Venti [21] and other systems that we discuss in Sec- 
tion 6. A chunk is a variable-sized block whose bound- 
aries are determined by its Rabin fingerprint matching 
a pre-determined marker value [22]. The number of 
bits in the Rabin fingerprint that are used to match the 
marker determine the expected chunk size. For exam- 
ple, given a marker 0x78 and an expected chunk size 
of 2*, a rolling (overlapping sequence) 48-byte finger- 
print is computed. If the lower k bits of the fingerprint 
equal 0x78, a new chunk boundary is set. Since the 
chunk boundaries are content-based, a file modification 
should affect only neighboring chunks and not the en- 
tire file. For matching, the SHA-1 hash of the chunk is 
used. Matching a chunk using CDC is a simple hash ta- 
ble lookup. 

Clearly, the expected chunk size is critical to the per- 
formance of CDC and depends on the degree of file sim- 
ilarity and the locations of the file modifications. The 
chunk size is a trade-off between the degree of match- 
ing and the size of the metadata (hash values). Larger 
chunks reduce the size of metadata but also reduce the 
number of matches. Thus, for any given chunk size, the 
CDC approach violates properties P3, P4, or both. Fur- 
thermore, as minor modifications can affect neighboring 
chunks, changes sprinkled across a file can result in few 
matching chunks. The expected chunk size is manually 
set in LBFS (8 KB default). Similarly, the fixed block 
size is manually selected in rsync (700 byte default). 

To illustrate the effect of small changes randomly dis- 
tributed in a file, consider, for example, a file (say “bar’) 
with 100 KB of data that is updated with 100 changes 
of 10 bytes each (i.e., a 1% change). Figures 2 and 
3 show the variations due to sprinkled changes in the 
matched data for CDC and rsync, respectively. Observe 
that while rsync finds more matching data than CDC for 
small block sizes, CDC performs better for large chunk 
sizes. For a block and expected chunk size of 768 bytes, 
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rsync matched 51 blocks, transmitting a total of 62 KB, 
while CDC matched 31 chunks, transmitting a total of 
86 KB. For a larger block size of 2 KB, however, rsync 
found no matches, while CDC matched 12 chunks and 
transmitted 91 KB. In designing TAPER, we use this ob- 
servation to apply CDC in the earlier phase with rela- 
tively larger chunk sizes. 


3. TAPER Algorithm 


In this section, we first present the overall architecture of 
the TAPER protocol and then describe each of the four 
TAPER phases in detail. 


3.1 TAPER Protocol Overview 


TAPER is a directory tree synchronization protocol be- 
tween a source and a target node that aims at minimizing 
the transmission of any common data that already exists 
at the target. The TAPER protocol does not assume any 
knowledge of the state or the version of the data at the 
target. It, therefore, builds on hash-based techniques for 
data synchronization. 

In general, for any hash-based synchronization proto- 
col, the smaller the matching granularity the better the 
match and lower the number of bytes transfered. How- 
ever, fine-grained matching increases the metadata trans- 
fer (hash values per block) and the computation over- 
head. While systems with low bandwidth networks will 
optimize on the total data transferred, those with slower 
servers will optimize the computation overhead. 

The intuition behind TAPER is to work in phases (Fig- 
ure 4) where each phase moves from a larger to a finer 
matching granularity. The protocol works in four phases: 
starting from a directory tree, moving on to large chunks, 
then to smaller blocks, and finally to bytes. Each phase 
in TAPER uses the best matching technique for that size, 
does the necessary transformations, and determines the 
set of data over which the matches occur. 

Specifically, the first two phases perform coarse 
grained matching at the level of directory trees and large 
CDC chunks (4 KB expected chunk size). Since the 
initial matching is performed at a high granularity, the 
corresponding hash information constitutes only a small 
fraction of the total data. The SHA-1 hashes computed 
in the first two phases can therefore be pre-computed 
once and stored in a global and persistent database at 
the source. The global database maximizes matching 
by allowing any directory, file, or chunk that the source 
wants to transmit to be matched against any directory, 
file, or chunk that the target stores. And the persistent 
database enhances computational efficiency by allowing 
the source to re-use hash computations across multiple 
targets. Conversely, the last two phases perform match- 
ing at the level of smaller blocks (e.g., 700 bytes), so 
precomputing and storing all hashes of all small blocks 


would be expensive. Instead, these phases use local 
matching in which they identify similar files or blocks 
and compute and temporarily store summary metadata 
about the specific files or blocks currently being exam- 
ined. A key building block for these phases is efficient 
similarity detection, which we assume as a primitive in 
this section and discuss in detail in Section 4. 
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Figure 4: The building blocks of TAPER 


3.1.1 Directory Matching 


The first phase, directory matching, eliminates identical 
portions of the directory tree that are common in content 
and structure (but may have different names) between 
the source and the target. We define a hierarchical hash 
tree (HHT) for this purpose to quickly find all the exact 
matching subtrees progressing down from the largest to 
the smallest directory match and finally matching identi- 
cal individual files. 


Directory Tree 


D, (Root dir) 


Da 





ff. & 
Figure 5: Phase I: Hierarchical Hash Tree 


The HHT representation encodes the directory struc- 
ture and contents of a directory tree as a list of hash val- 
ues for every node in the tree. The nodes consist of the 
root of the directory tree, all the internal sub-directories, 
leaf directories, and finally all the files. The HHT struc- 
ture is recursively computed as follows. First, the hash 
value of a file node f; is obtained using a standard cryp- 
tographic hash algorithm (SHA-1) of the contents of the 
file. Second, for a leaf directory Dz, the hash value 
h(D_z) is the hash of all the & constituent file hashes, i.e., 
h( Dr) = h(h(fi)h(fe)...A(fr)). Note that the order of 
concatenating hashes of files within the same directory 
is based on the hash values and not on the file names. 
Third, for a non-leaf sub-directory, the hash value cap- 
tures not only the content as in Merkle trees but also 
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Content Defined Chunking: Chunk Size Distribution 
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Figure 6: Emacs-20.7 CDC Distribution (Mean = 2 KB, 
Max = 64 KB). The left y-axis (log scale) corresponds to 
the histogram of chunk sizes, and the right y-axis shows the 


cumulative distribution. 


the structure of the tree. As illustrated in Figure 5, the 
hash of a sub-directory Dg is computed by an in-order 
traversal of all its immediate children. For example, if 
Dg = {Ds1, Ds2} then 


h(Ds) = h(h(DN)h(Ds1)h(UP)h(DN)h(Ds2)h(UP)) 


where “UP” and “DN” are two literals representing the 
traversal of the up and down links in the tree respec- 
tively. Finally, the hash of the root node, Dr, of the 
directory tree is computed similar to that of a subtree de- 
fined above. The HHT algorithm, thus, outputs a list of 
the hash values of all the nodes, in the directory tree i.e., 
h(Dr), h(Da), h(Dsg),..., h(Dr),..., A(fl)... 
Note that our HHT technique provides a hierarchical en- 
coding of both the file content and the directory struc- 
ture. This proves beneficial in eliminating directory trees 
identical in content and structure at the highest level. 

The target, in turn, computes the HHT hash values of 
its directory tree and stores each element in a hash table. 
Each element of the HHT sent by the source—starting at 
the root node of the directory tree and if necessary pro- 
gressing downward to the file nodes—is used to index 
into the target’s hash table to see if the node matches any 
node at the target. Thus, HHT finds the maximal com- 
mon directory match and enables fast directory pruning 
since a match at any node implies that all the descendant 
nodes match as well. For example, if the root hash val- 
ues match, then no further matching is done as the trees 
are identical in both content and structure. At the end of 
this phase, all exactly matching directory trees and files 
would have been pruned. 

To illustrate the advantage of HHT, consider, for ex- 
ample, a rename update of the root directory of Linux 
Kernel 2.4.26 source tree. Even though no content was 
changed, rsync found no matching data and sent the en- 
tire tree of size 161.7 MB with an additional 1.03 MB of 
metadata (using the default block-size of 700 bytes). In 
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Figure 7: Emacs-20.7 CDC Distribution (Mean = 2KB, 
Max = 4 KB). The left y-axis (log scale) corresponds to the 
histogram of chunk sizes, and the right y-axis shows the 
cumulative distribution. 


contrast, the HHT phase of TAPER sent 291 KB of the 
HHT metadata and determined, after a single hash match 
of the root node, that the entire data was identical. 

The main advantages of using HHT for directory prun- 
ing are that it can: i) quickly (in O(1) time) find the maxi- 
mal exact match, 11) handle exact matches from the entire 
tree to individual files, ii1) match both structure and con- 
tent, and iv) handle file or directory renames and moves. 


3.1.2 Matching Chunks 


Once all the common files and directories have been 
eliminated, we are left with a set of unmatched files at 
the source and the target. In Phase II, to capture the 
data commonality across all files and further reduce the 
unmatched data, we rely on content-defined chunking 
(which we discussed in Section 2). During this phase, 
the target sends the SHA-1 hash values of the unique 
(to remove local redundancy) CDCs of all the remain- 
ing files to the source. Since CDC hashes can be indexed 
for fast matching, the source can quickly eliminate all the 
matching chunks across all the files between the source 
and target. The source stores the CDC hashes locally for 
re-use when synchronizing with multiple targets. 

When using CDCs, two parameters— the expected 
chunk size and the maximum chunk size— have to be 
selected for a given workload. LBFS [20] used an ex- 
pected chunk size of 8 KB with a maximum of 64 KB. 
The chunk sizes, however, could have a large variance 
around the mean. Figure 6 shows the frequency and cu- 
mulative distribution of chunk sizes for the Emacs-20.7 
source tree using an expected chunk size value of 2 KB 
with no limitation on the chunk size except for the abso- 
lute maximum of 64 KB. As can be seen from the figure, 
the chunk sizes have a large variance, ranging from 256 
bytes to 12 KB with a relatively long tail. 

The maximum chunk size limits this variance by forc- 
ing a chunk to be created if the size exceeds the maxi- 
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mum value. However, a forced split at fixed size values 
makes the algorithm behave more like fixed-size block 
matching with poor resilience to updates. Figure 7 shows 
the distribution of chunk sizes for the same workload 
and expected chunk size value of 2 KB with a maximum 
value now set to 4 KB. Approximately 17% of the chunks 
were created due to this limitation. 

Moreover, as an update affects the neighboring 
chunks, CDCs are not suited for fine-grained matches 
when there are small-sized updates sprinkled throughout 
the data. As we observed in Figures 2 and 3 in Section 2, 
CDC performed better than sliding-block for larger sized 
chunks, while rsync was better for finer-grained matches. 
We, therefore, use a relatively large expected chunk size 
(4 KB) in this phase to do fast, coarse-grained matching 
of data across all the remaining files. At the end of the 
chunk matching phase, the source has a set of files each 
with a sequence of matched and unmatched regions. In 
the next phase, doing finer-grained block matches, we try 
to reduce the size of these unmatched regions. 


3.1.3. Matching Blocks 


After the completion of the second phase, each file at the 
source would be in the form of a series of matched and 
unmatched regions. The contiguous unmatched chunks 
lying in-between two matched chunks of the same file 
are merged together and are called holes. To reduce the 
size of the holes, in this phase, we perform finer-grained 
block matching. The sliding-block match, however, can 
be applied only to a pair of files. We, therefore, need to 
determine the constituent files to match a pair of holes, 
i.e., we need to determine which pair of files at the source 
and target are similar. The technique we use for simi- 
larity detection is needed in multiple phases, hence, we 
discuss it in detail in Section 4. Once we identify the 
pair of similar files to compare, block matching is ap- 
plied to the holes of the file at the source. We split the 
unmatched holes of a file, f, at the source using relatively 
smaller fixed-size blocks (700 bytes) and send the block 
signatures (Rabin fingerprint for weak rolling checksum; 
SHA-1 for strong checksum) to the target. At the target, a 
sliding-block match is used to compare against the holes 
in the corresponding file. The target then requests the set 
of unmatched blocks from the source. 

To enable a finer-grained match, in this phase, the 
matching size of 700 bytes is selected to be a fraction 
of the expected chunk size of 4 KB. The extra cost of 
smaller blocks is offset by the fact that we have much 
less data (holes instead of files) to work with. 


3.1.4 Matching Bytes 


This final phase further reduces the bytes to be sent. Af- 
ter the third phase, the source has a set of unmatched 
blocks remaining. The source also has the set of matched 


chunks, blocks and files that matched in the first three 
phases. To further reduce the bytes to be sent, the blocks 
in the unmatched set are delta encoded with respect to 
a similar block in the matched set. The target can then 
reconstruct the block by applying the delta-bytes to the 
matched block. Observe that unlike redundancy elimi- 
nation techniques for storage, the source does not have 
the data at the target. To determine which matched and 
unmatched blocks are similar, we apply the similarity de- 
tection technique at the source. 


Finally, the remaining unmatched blocks and the delta- 
bytes are further compressed using standard compression 
algorithms (e.g., gzip) and sent to the target. The data at 
the target is validated in the end by sending an additional 
checksum per file to avoid any inconsistencies. 


3.1.5 Discussion 


In essence, TAPER combines the faster matching of 
content-defined chunks and the finer matching of the 
sliding block approach. CDC helps in finding common 
data across all files, while sliding-block can find small 
random changes between a pair of files. Some of the is- 
sues in implementing TAPER require further discussion: 


Phased refinement: The multiple phases of TAPER 
result in better differential compression. By using a 
coarse granularity for a larger dataset we reduce the 
metadata overhead. Since the dataset size reduces in 
each phase, it balances the computation and meta- 
data overhead of finer granularity matching. The 
TAPER phases are not just recursive application of 
the same algorithm to smaller block sizes. Instead, 
they use the best approach for a particular size. 

Re-using Hash computation: Unlike rsync where the 
source does the sliding-block match, TAPER stores 
the hash values at the source both in the directory 
matching and the chunk matching phase. These val- 
ues need not be recomputed for different targets, 
thereby, increasing the scalability of TAPER. The 
hash values are computed either when the source 
file system is quiesced or over a consistent copy of 
the file system, and are stored in a local database. 

Pluggable: The TAPER phases are pluggable in that 
some can be dropped if the desired level of data re- 
duction has been achieved. For example, Phase I 
can be directly combined with Phase III and simi- 
larity detection giving us an rsync++. Another pos- 
sibility is just dropping phases III and IV. 

Round-trip latency: Each phase of TAPER requires a 
metadata exchange between the server and the tar- 
get corresponding to one logical round-trip. This 
additional round-trip latency per phase is balanced 
by the fact that amount of data and metadata trans- 
ferred is sufficiently reduced. 
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Hash collisions: In any hash-based differential com- 
pression technique there is the extremely low but 
non-zero probability of a hash collision [10]. In sys- 
tems that use hash-based techniques to compress lo- 
cal data, a collision may corrupt the source file sys- 
tem. TAPER is used for replica synchronization and 
hence only affects the target data. Secondly, data is 
validated by a second cryptographic checksum over 
the entire file. The probability of two hash colli- 
sions over the same data is quadratically lower and 
we ignore that possibility. 

The recent attack on the SHA-1 hash func- 
tion [26] raises the challenge of an attacker delib- 
erately creating two files with the same content [1]. 
This attack can be addressed by prepending a secret, 
known only to the root at the source and target, to 
each chunk before computing the hash value. 


4 Similarity Detection 


As we discussed in Section 3, the last two phases of the 
TAPER protocol rely on a mechanism for similarity de- 
tection. For block and byte matching, TAPER needs to 
determine which two files or chunks are similar. Simi- 
larity detection for files has been extensively studied in 
the WWW domain and relies on shingling [22] and super 
fingerprints discussed later in Section 4.3. 

In TAPER, we explore the application of Bloom filters 
for file similarity detection. Bloom filters compactly rep- 
resent a set of elements using a finite number of bits and 
are used to answer approximate set membership queries. 
Given that Bloom filters compactly represent a set, they 
can also be used to approximately match two sets. Bloom 
filters, however, cannot be used for exact matching as 
they have a finite false-match probability, but they are 
naturally suited for similarity matching. We first give a 
brief overview of Bloom filters, and later present and an- 
alyze the similarity detection technique. 


4.1 Bloom Filters Overview 


A Bloom filter is a space-efficient representation of a set. 
Given a set U, the Bloom filter of U is implemented as 
an array of m bits, initialized to 0 [4]. Each element 
u (u € U) of the set is hashed using k independent 
hash functions hy,..., h,. Each hash function h;(u) for 
1 < i<_ k returns a value between | and m then when 
an element is added to the set, it sets k bits, each bit 
corresponding to a hash function output, in the Bloom 
filter array to 1. If a bit was already set it stays 1. For 
set membership queries, Bloom filters may yield a false 
positive, where it may appear that an element v is in U 
even though it is not. From the analysis in the survey pa- 
per by Broder and Mitzenmacher [8], given n = |U| and 
the Bloom filter size m, the optimal value of & that min- 
imizes the false positive probability, p*, where p denotes 


that probability that a given bit is set in the Bloom filter, 
isk = 7 In2. 


4.2 Bloom Filters for Similarity Testing 


Observe that we can view each file to be a set in Bloom 
filter parlance whose elements are the CDCs that it is 
composed of. Files with the same set of CDCs have 
the same Bloom filter representation. Correspondingly, 
files that are similar have a large number of 1s common 
among their Bloom filters. For multisets, we make each 
CDC unique before Bloom filter generation to differenti- 
ate multiple copies of the same CDC. This is achieved by 
attaching an index value of each CDC chunk to its SHA- 
1 hash. The index ranges from 1 to Inr, where r is the 
multiplicity of the given chunk in the file. 

For finding similar files, we compare the Bloom fil- 
ter of a given file at the source with that of all the files 
at the replica. The file sharing the highest number of 
1’s (bit-wise AND) with the source file and above a cer- 
tain threshold (say 70%) is marked as the matching file. 
In this case, the bit wise AND can also be perceived as 
the dot product of the two bit vectors. If the 1 bits in 
the Bloom filter of a file are a complete subset of that 
of another filter then it is highly probable that the file is 
included in the other. 

Bloom filter when applied to similarity detection have 
several advantages. First, the compactness of Bloom 
filters is very attractive for remote replication (storage 
and transmission) systems where we want to minimize 
the metadata overheads. Second, Bloom filters enable 
fast comparison as matching is a bitwise-AND operation. 
Third, since Bloom filters are a complete representation 
of a set rather than a deterministic sample (e.g., shin- 
gling), they can determine inclusions effectively e.g., tar 
files and libraries. Finally, as they have a low metadata 
overhead they could be combined further with either slid- 
ing block or CDC for narrowing the match space. 

To demonstrate the effectiveness of Bloom filters 
for similarity detection, consider, for example, the file 
ChangeLog in the Emacs-20.7 source distribution which 
we compare against all the remaining 1967 files in the 
Emacs-20.1 source tree. 119 identical files out of a total 
2086 files were removed in the HHT phase. The CDCs 
of the files were computed using an expected and max- 
imum chunk size of 1 KB and 2 KB respectively. Fig- 
ure 8 shows that the corresponding ChangeLog file in the 
Emacs-20.1 tree matched the most with about 90% of the 
bits matching. 

As another example, consider the file nt/config.nt in 
Emacs-20.7 (Figure 9) which we compare against the 
files of Emacs-20.1. Surprisingly, the file that matched 
most was-src/config.in—a file with a different name in 
a different directory tree. The CDC expected and max- 
imum chunk sizes were 512 bytes and 1 KB respec- 
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Figure 8: Bloom filter Comparison of 
the file ’Emacs-20.7/ChangeLog’ with files 


Figure 9: Bloom filter Comparison of 
the file 7Emacs-20.7/nt/config.nt’ with files 
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tively. Figure 9 shows that while the file with the same 
name ni/config.nt matched in 57% of the bits, the file 
src/config.in matched in 66%. We further verified this 
by computing the corresponding diff output of 1481 and 
1172 bytes, respectively. This experiment further em- 
phasizes the need for content-based similarity detection. 

To further illustrate that Bloom filters can differenti- 
ate between multiple similar files, we extracted a techni- 
cal documentation file ‘foo’ (say) (of size 175 KB) in- 
crementally from a CVS archive, generating 10 differ- 
ent versions, with ‘foo’ being the original, ‘foo.1’ be- 
ing the first version (with a change of 4154 bytes from 
“‘foo’) and ‘foo.10’ being the last. The CDC chunk sizes 
were chosen as in the ChangeLog file example above. As 
shown in Figure 10, the Bloom filter for ’foo’ matched 
the most (98%) with the closest version ‘foo.1’ and the 
least (58%) with the latest version ‘foo.10’. 


4.2.1 Analysis 


The main consideration when using Bloom filters for 
similarity detection is the false match probability of the 
above algorithm as a function of similarity between the 
source and a candidate file. Extending the analysis 
for membership testing [4] to similarity detection, we 
proceed to determine the expected number of inferred 
matches between the two sets. Let A and B be the two 
sets being compared for similarity. Let m denote the 
number of bits (size) in the Bloom filter. For simplicity, 
assume that both sets have the same number of elements. 
Let n denote the number of elements in both sets A and 
Bie., |A| = |B| = n. As before, k denotes the number 
of hash functions. The probability that a bit is set by a 
hash function h; forl <i < kis 2. A bit can be set by 
any of the k hash functions for each of the n elements. 
Therefore, the probability that a bit is not set by any hash 
function for any element is (1 — +)”*. Thus, the proba- 
bility, p, that a given bit is set in the Bloom filter of A is 
given by: 





... ‘foo.10’ 


For an element to be considered a member of the set, 
all the corresponding & bits should be set. Thus, the 
probability of a false match, i.e., an outside element is 
inferred as being in set A, is p*. Let C denote the inter- 
section of sets A and B and c denote its cardinality, i.e., 
C=ANB and |C|=c. 

For similarity comparison, let us take each element in 
set B and check if it belongs to the Bloom filter of the 
given set A. We should find that the c common elements 
will definitely match and a few of the other (mn — c) may 
also match due to the false match probability. By Linear- 
ity of Expectation, the expected number of elements of 
B inferred to have matched with A is 


E[# of inferred matches] = (c) + (n — c)p* 


To minimize the false matches, this expected number 
should be as close to ¢ as possible. For that (n — c)p* 
should be close to 0, i.e., p* should approach 0. This 
happens to be the same as minimizing the probability 
of a false positive. Expanding p and under asymptotic 
analysis, it reduces to minimizing (1 — e~*™)*. Us- 
ing the same analysis for minimizing the false positive 
rate [8], the minima obtained after differentiation is when 
k= = In2. Thus, the expected number of inferred 
matches for this value of k becomes 

E[# of inferred matches] = c + (n —c)(0.6185) ™ 

Thus, the expected number of bits set corresponding 
to inferred matches is 


E[# of matched bits] = m E a (1 ace 
m 


Under the assumption of perfectly random hash func- 
tions, the expected number of total bits set in the Bloom 
filter of the source set A, is mp. The ratio, then, of the ex- 
pected number of matched bits corresponding to inferred 
matches in AN B to the expected total number of bits set 
in the Bloom filter of A is: 


(1 _e Elect in =a)(0:0160)*) 
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Figure 11: CDC comparison of the 
file ’Emacs-20.7/ChangeLog’ with files 
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Observe that this ratio equals 1 when all the elements 
match, i.e., c = n. If there are no matching elements, i.e., 
c = 0, the ratio = 2(1 — (0.5) 0-185)" ). For m =n, this 
evaluates to 0.6973, i.e., 69% of matching bits may be 
false. For larger values, m = 2n,4n,8n, 10n,11n, the 
corresponding ratios are 0.4658, 0.1929, 0.0295, 0.0113, 
0.0070 respectively. Thus, for m = 11n, on an average, 
less than 1% of the bits set may match incorrectly. The 
expected ratio of matching bits is highly correlated to the 
expected ratio of matching elements. Thus, if a large 
fraction of the bits match, then it’s highly likely that a 
large fraction of the elements are common. 

Although the above analysis was done based on ex- 
pected values, we show in an extended technical re- 
port [13] that under the assumption that the difference 
between p and (1 — e7 7) is very small, the actual num- 
ber of matched bits is highly concentrated around the ex- 
pected number of matched bits with small variance [18]. 

Given that the number of bits in the Bloom filter 
should be larger than the number of elements in the set 
we need large filters for large files. One approach is to 
select a new filter size when the file size doubles and only 
compare the files represented with the same filter size. To 
support subset matching, however, the filter size for all 
the files should be identical and therefore all files need to 
have a filter size equal to size required for the largest file. 


4.2.2 Size of the Bloom Filter 


As discussed in the analysis, the fraction of bits matching 
incorrectly depends on the size of the Bloom filter. For 
a 97% accurate match, the number of bits in the Bloom 
filter should be 8x the number of elements (chunks) in 
the set (file). For a file of size 128 KB, an expected and 
maximum chunk size of 4 KB and 64 KB, respectively 
results in around 32 chunks. The Bloom filter is set to be 
8x this value i.e., 256 bits. For small files, we can set the 
expected chunk size to 256 bytes. Therefore, the Bloom 
filter size is set to 8x the expected number of chunks (32 
for 8 KB file) i.e., 256 bits, which is a 0.39% and 0.02% 
overhead for file size of 8 KB and 128 KB, respectively. 
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Figure 12: CDC comparison of the 
file “Emacs-20.7/nt/config.nt’ with files 
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4.3 Comparison with Shingling 


Previous work on file similarity has mostly been based 
on shingling or super fingerprints. Using this method, for 
each object, all the & consecutive words of a file (called 
k-shingles) are hashed using Rabin fingerprint [22] to 
create a set of fingerprints (also called features or pre- 
images). These fingerprints are then sampled to com- 
pute a super-fingerprint of the file. Many variants have 
been proposed that use different techniques on how the 
shingle fingerprints are sampled (min-hashing, Mod,,, 
Ming, etc.) and matched [5-7]. While Mod, selects 
all fingerprints whose value modulo m is zero; Min, 
selects the set of s fingerprints with the smallest value. 
The min-hashing approach further refines the sampling 
to be the min values of say 84 random min-wise inde- 
pendent permutations (or hashes) of the set of all shin- 
gle fingerprints. This results in a fixed size sample of 
84 fingerprints that is the resulting feature vector. To 
further simplify matching, these 84 fingerprints can be 
grouped as 6 “super-shingles” by concatenating 14 ad- 
jacent fingerprints [9]. In REBL [15] these are called 
super-fingerprints. A pair of objects are then considered 
similar if either all or a large fraction of the values in the 
super-fingerprints match. 


Our Bloom filter based similarity detection differs 
from the shingling technique in several ways. It should 
be noted, however, that the variants of shingling dis- 
cussed above improve upon the original approach and 
we provide a comparison of our technique with these 
variants wherever applicable. First, shingling (Mod, 
Min,) computes file similarity using the intersection of 
the two feature sets. In our approach, it requires only 
the bit-wise AND of the two Bloom filters (e.g., two 128 
bit vectors). Next, shingling has a higher computational 
overhead as it first segments the file into k-word shin- 
gles (k = 5 in [9]) resulting in shingle set size of about 
S —k-+1, where S is the file size. Later, it computes 
the image (value) of each shingle by applying set (say 
H) of min-wise independent hash functions (|H|=84 [9]) 
and then for each function, selecting the shingle corre- 
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sponding to the minimum image. On the other hand, we 
apply a set of independent hash functions (typically less 
than 8) to the chunk set of size on average [2] where c 
is the expected chunk size (e.g., c=256 bytes for S=8 KB 
file). Third, the size of the feature set (number of shin- 
gles) depends on the sampling technique in shingling. 
For example, in M/od,,, even some large files might have 
very few features whereas small files might have zero 
features. Some shingling variants (e.g., Mins, Mody) 
aim to select roughly a constant number of features. Our 
CDC based approach only varies the chunk size c, to de- 
termine the number of chunks as a trade-off between per- 
formance and fine-grained matching. We leave the em- 
pirical comparison with shingling as future work. In gen- 
eral, a compact Bloom filter is easier to attach as a file tag 
and is compared simply by matching the bits. 


4.4 Direct Chunk Matching for Similarity 


The chunk-based matching in the second phase, can be 
directly used to simultaneously detect similar files be- 
tween the source and target. When matching the chunk 
hashes belonging to a file, we create a list of candi- 
date files that have a common chunk with the file. The 
file with the maximum number of matching chunks is 
marked as the similar file. Thus the matching complexity 
of direct chunk matching is O( Number of Chunks). 
This direct matching technique can also be used in con- 
junction with other similarity detection techniques for 
validation. While the Bloom filter technique is gen- 
eral and can be applied even when a database of all file 
chunks is not maintained, direct matching is a simple ex- 
tension of the chunk matching phase. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of similarity detection 
using CDC, we perform the same set of experiments 
as discussed in Section 4.2 for Bloom filters. The re- 
sults, as expected, were identical to the Bloom filter ap- 
proach. Figures 11, 12, and 13 show the corresponding 
plots for matching the files ChangeLog’, ’nt/config.nt’ 
and ’foo’, respectively. Direct matching is more ex- 
act as there is no probability of false matching. The 
Emacs-20.1/ChangeLog file matched with the Emacs- 
20.7/ChangeLog file in 112 out of 128 CDCs (88%). 
Similarly, the Emacs-20.7/nt/config.nt file had a non- 
zero match with only three Emacs-20.1/* files with 8 
(46%), 9 (53%), 5 (29%) matches out of 17 correspond- 
ing to the files nt/config.nt, src/config.in and nt/config.h, 
resp. The file foo’ matched ’foo.1’ in 99% of the CDCs. 


5 Experimental Evaluation 


In this section, we evaluate TAPER using several work- 
loads, analyze the behavior of the various phases of the 
protocol and compare the bandwidth efficiency, compu- 
tation overhead, and response times with tar+gzip, rsync, 
and CDC. 


5.1 Methodology 


We have implemented a prototype of TAPER in C and 
Perl. The chunk matching in Phase II uses code from the 
CDC implementation of LBFS [20] and uses the Sleep- 
yCat software’s BerkeleyDB database package for pro- 
viding hash based indexing. The delta-compression of 
Phase IV was implemented using vcdiff [14]. The ex- 
perimental testbed used two 933 MHz Intel Pentium III 
workstations with 512 MB of RAM running Linux ker- 
nel 2.4.22 connected by full-duplex 100 Mbit Ethernet. 





Software Sources (Size KB) 




















Workload No. of Files | Total Size 
linux-src (2.4.26) 13235 161,973 
AIX-sre (5.3) 36007 874,579 
emacs (20.7) 2086 54,667 
gcc (3.4.1) 22834 172,310 
rsync (2.6.2) 250 7,479 





Object Binaries (Size MB) 



































linux-bin (Fedora) 38387 1,339 
AIX-bin (5.3) 61527 3,704 
Web Data (Size MB) 
CNN 13534 247 
Yahoo 12167 208 
IBM 9223 248 
Google Groups 16284 251 








Table 1: Characteristics of the different Datasets 


For our analysis, we used three different kinds of work- 
loads: i) software distribution sources, 11) operating sys- 
tem object binaries, and iii) web content. Table | details 
the different workload characteristics giving the total un- 
compressed size and the number of files for the newer 
version of the data at the source. 























Workload linux-src AIX-src | emacs gcc 
Versions [2.4.26 - 2.4.22) 5.3 - 5.2 20.7 - 20.1} 3.4.1 - 3.3.1 
Size KB 161,973 874,579 | 54,667 172,310 
Phase I 62,804 809,514 | 47,954 153,649 
Phase II 24,321 302,529 | 30,718 98,428 
Phase III 20,689 212,351 | 27,895 82,952 
Phase IV 18,127 189,528 | 26,126 73,263 

Diff Output 10,260 158,463 | 14,362 60,215 


























Table 2: Evaluation of TAPER Phases. The numbers denote 
the unmatched data in KB remaining at the end of a phase. 


Software distributions sources For the software dis- 
tribution workload, we consider the source trees of the 
gcc compiler, the emacs editor, rsync, the Linux kernel, 
and the AIX kernel. The data in the source trees consists 
of only ASCII text files. The gcc workload represents 
the source tree for GNU gcc versions 3.3.1 at the targets 
and version 3.4.1 at the source. The emacs dataset con- 
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sists of the source code for GNU Emacs versions 20.1 
and 20.7. Similarly, the rsync dataset denotes the source 
code for the rsync software versions 2.5.1 and 2.6.2, with 
the addition that 2.6.2 also includes the object code bina- 
ries of the source. The two kernel workloads, linux-src 
and AIX-src, comprise the source tree of the Linux ker- 
nel versions 2.4.22 and 2.4.26 and the source tree for the 
AIX operating system versions 5.2 and 5.3, respectively. 


Object binaries Another type of data widely upgraded 
and replicated is code binaries. Binary files have differ- 
ent characteristics compared to ASCII files. To capture 
a tree of code binaries, we used the operating system bi- 
naries of Linux and AIX. We scanned the entire contents 
of the directory trees /usr/bin, /usr/X11R6 and /usr/lib in 
RedHat 7.3 and RedHat Fedora Core I distributions, de- 
noted by linux-bin dataset. The majority of data in these 
trees comprises of system binaries and software libraries 
containing many object files. The A/X-bin dataset con- 
sists of object binaries and libraries in /usr, /etc, /var, and 
/sbin directories of AIX versions 5.2 and 5.3. 


Web content Web data is a rich collection of text, im- 
ages, video, binaries, and various other document for- 
mats. To get a representative sample of web content that 
can be replicated at mirror sites and CDNs, we used a 
web crawler to crawl a number of large web servers. 
For this, we used the wget 1.8.2 crawler to retrieve the 
web pages and all the files linked from them, recursively 
for an unlimited depth. However, we limited the size of 
the downloaded content to be 250 MB and restricted the 
crawler to remain within the website’s domain. 

The four datasets, CNN, Yahoo, IBM 
and Google Groups, denote the content of 
www.cnn.com, www.yahoo.com, www.ibm.com, 
and groups.google.com websites that was downloaded 
every day from 15 Sep. to 10 Oct., 2004. CNN is a news 
and current affairs site wherein the top-level web pages 
change significantly over a period of about a day. Yahoo, 
a popular portal on the Internet, represents multiple 
pages which have small changes corresponding to daily 
updates. IBM is the company’s corporate homepage 
providing information about its products and services. 
Here, again the top-level pages change with announce- 
ments of product launches and technology events, 
while the others relating to technical specifications are 
unchanged. For the Google Groups data set, most pages 
have numerous changes due to new user postings and 
updates corresponding to feedback and replies. 


5.2. Evaluating TAPER Phases 


As we described earlier, TAPER is a multi-phase proto- 
col where each phase operates at a different granularity. 
In this section, we evaluate the behavior of each phase 
on different workloads. For each dataset, we upgrade the 














Workload || linux-src | AlX-src | emacs | gcc 
Phase I 291 792 46 502 
Phase II 317 3,968 241 762 
Phase III 297 3,681 381 1,204 


























Table 3: Uncompressed Metadata overhead in KB of the first 
three TAPER phases. 
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Normalized Transmitted Data Volume 


Figure 14: Normalized transmitted data volume (uncom- 
pressed) by Rsync, HHT+CDC, TAPER on Software distribu- 
tion and Object binaries. The results are normalized against the 
total size of the dataset. 


older version to the newer version, e.g., Linux version 
2.4.22 to 2.4.26. For each phase, we measure the total 
size of unmatched data that remains for the next phase 
and the total metadata that was exchanged between the 
source and the target. The parameters used for expected 
and max chunk size in Phase II was 4 KB and 64 KB, 
respectively. For Phase III, the block size parameter was 
700 bytes. The data for Phase IV represents the final un- 
matched data that includes the delta-bytes. In practice, 
this data would then be compressed using gzip and sent to 
the target. We do not present the final compressed num- 
bers here as we want to focus on the contribution of TA- 
PER and not gzip. For comparison, we show the size of 
the output of “diff -r’. Table 2 shows the total unmatched 
data that remains after the completion of a phase for the 
workloads linux-src, AIX-src, emacs and gcc. Addition- 
ally, Table 3 shows the metadata that was transmitted for 
each phase for the same workloads. The table shows that 
the data reduction in terms of uncompressed bytes trans- 
mitted range from 88.8% for the linux-sre and 78.3% for 
the AIX-sre to 52.2% for emacs and 58% for gcc. On the 
other hand, the overhead (compared to the original data) 
of metadata transmission ranged from 0.5% for linux-srce 
and 0.9% for AIX-sre to 1.2% for emacs and 1.4% for 
gcc. Observe that the metadata in Phase II and III is in 
the same ball park although the matching granularity is 
reduced by an order of magnitude. This is due to the 
unmatched data reduction per phase. The metadata over- 
head of Phase I is relatively high. This is partly due to 
the strong 20-byte hash SHA-1 hash that is used. Note 
that the unmatched data at the end of Phase IV is in the 
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Web Dataset Synchronization (Workload: CNN) 
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Figure 15: Rsync, TAPER Comparison on CNN web dataset 


same ball park as the diff output between the new and old 
data version but that computing the latter requires a node 
to have a copy of both versions and so is not a viable 
solution to our problem. 


5.3. Comparing Bandwidth Efficiency 


In this section, we compare the bandwidth efficiency 
of TAPER (in terms of total data and metadata trans- 
ferred) with tart+gzip, rsync, and HHT+CDC.To differ- 
entiate bandwidth savings due to TAPER from data com- 
pression (gzip), we first illustrate TAPER’s contribution 
to bandwidth savings without gzip for software sources 
and object binaries workloads. Figure 14 shows the nor- 
malized transmitted data volume by TAPER, rsync, and 
HHT+CDC for the given datasets. The transmitted data 
volume is normalized against the total size of the dataset. 
For the gcc, AIX-src, and linux-bin datasets, rsync trans- 
mitted about 102 MB, 332 MB, and 1.17 GB, respec- 
tively. In comparison, TAPER sent about 73 MB, 189 
MB, and 896 MB corresponding to bandwidth savings of 
29%, 43% and 24%, respectively for these three datasets. 
Overall, we observe that TAPER’s improvement over 
rsync ranged from 15% to 43% for software sources and 
24% to 58% for object binaries workload. 

Using gzip compression, we compare TAPER and 
rsync with the baseline technique of tar+gzip. For the 
linux-src and AIX-bin data-sets, the compressed tarball 
(tar+gzip) of the directory trees, Linux 2.4.26 and AIX 
5.3, are about 38 MB and 1.26 GB, respectively. TA- 
PER (with compression in the last phase) sent about 5 
MB and 542 MB of difference data, i.e., a performance 
gain of 86% and 57% respectively over the compressed 
tar output. Compared to rsync, TAPER’s improvement 
ranged from 18% to 25% for software sources and 32% 
to 39% for object binaries datasets. 

For web datasets, we marked the data crawled on Sep. 
15, 2004 as the base set and the six additional versions 
corresponding to the data gathered after 1, 5, 10, 15, 20 


Web Dataset Synchronization (Workload: Yahoo) 
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Figure 16: Rsync, TAPER Comparison on Yahoo web dataset 


and 25 days. We examined the bandwidth cost of updat- 
ing the base set to each of the updated versions without 
compression. Figures 15, 16, 17, 18 show the total data 
transmitted (without compression) by TAPER and rsync 
to update the base version for the web datasets. For the 
CNN workload, the data transmitted by TAPER across 
the different days ranged from 14 MB to 67 MB, while 
that by rsync ranged from 44 MB to 133 MB. For this 
dataset, TAPER improved over rsync from 54% to 71% 
without compression and 21% to 43% with compression. 
Similarly, for the Yahoo, IBM and Google groups work- 
load, TAPER’s improvement over rsync without com- 
pression ranged 44-62%, 26-56%, and 10-32%, respec- 
tively. With compression, the corresponding bandwidth 
savings by TAPER for these three workloads ranged 31- 
57%, 23-38%, and 12-19%, respectively. 


5.4 Comparing Computational Overhead 


In this section, we evaluate the overall computation 
overhead at the source machine. Micro-benchmark ex- 
periments to analyze the performance of the individual 
phases are given in Section 5.5. Intuitively, a higher com- 
putational load at the source would limit its scalability. 
For the emacs dataset, the compressed tarball takes 
10.4s of user and 0.64s of system CPU time. The cor- 
responding CPU times for rsyne are 14.32s and 1.51s. 
Recall that the first two phases of TAPER need only to be 
computed once and stored. The total CPU times for the 
first two phases are 13.66s (user) and 0.88s (system). The 
corresponding total times for all four phases are 23.64s 
and 4.31s. Thus, the target specific computation only 
requires roughly 13.5s which is roughly same as rsync. 
Due to space constraints, we omit these results for the 
other data sets, but the comparisons between rsync and 
TAPER are qualitatively similar for all experiments. 


5.5 Analyzing Response Times 


In this section, we analyze the response times for the 
various phases of TAPER. Since the phases of TAPER 
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Web Dataset Synchronization (Workload: IBM) 
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Figure 17: Rsync, TAPER Comparison on IBM web dataset 

















Chunk Sizes || 256 Bytes | 512 Bytes | 2KB | 8 KB 
File Size (ms) (ms) (ms) (ms) 
100 KB 4 3 3 2 
1 MB 29 27 26 24 
10 MB 405 321 267 259 


























Table 4: CDC hash computation time for different files and 
expected chunk sizes 


include sliding-block and CDC, the same analysis holds 
for rsync and any CDC-based system. The total response 
time includes the time for i) hash-computation, ii) match- 
ing, iii) metadata exchange, and iv) final data transmis- 
sion. In the previous discussion on bandwidth efficiency, 
the total metadata exchange and data transmission byte 
values are a good indicator of the time spent in these 
two components. The other two components of hash- 
computation and matching are what we compare next. 
The hash-computation time for a single block, used in 
the sliding-block phase, to compute a 2-byte checksum 
and a 4-byte MD4 hash for block sizes of 512 bytes, 2 
KB, and 8 KB, are 5.37ys, 19.77js, and 77.71, re- 
spectively. Each value is an average of 1000 runs of 
the experiment. For CDC, the hash-computation time 
includes detecting the chunk boundary, computing the 
20-byte SHA-1 signature and populating the database for 
indexing. Table 4 shows the CDC computation times for 
different file sizes of 100 KB, 1 MB, and 10 MB, using 
different expected chunk sizes of 256 bytes, 512 bytes, 2 
KB, and 8 KB, respectively. The Bloom filter generation 
time for a 100 KB file (309 CDCs) takes 118ms, 120ms, 
and 126ms for 2, 4, and 8 hash functions, respectively. 
Figure 19 shows the match time for sliding-block and 
CDC for the 3 file sizes (10 KB, 1 MB and 10 MB) and 
3 block sizes (512 bytes, 2 KB, 8 KB). Although the 
fixed-block hash generation is 2 to 4 times faster than 
CDC chunk hash-computation, the time for CDC match- 
ing is 10 to a 100 times faster. The hash-computation 
time can be amortized over multiple targets as the results 


Web Dataset Synchronization (Workload: Google Groups) 
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Figure 18: Rsync, TAPER Comparison on Google Groups 
dataset 


are stored in a database and re-used. Since the matching 
time is much faster for CDC we use it in Phase II where 
it is used to match all the chunks over all the files. 
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Figure 19: Matching times for CDC and sliding-block (SLB). 


6 Related Work 


Our work is closely related to two previous hash-based 
techniques: sliding block used in rsync [2], and CDC in- 
troduced in LBFS [20]. As discussed in Section 2, the 
sliding-block technique works well only under certain 
conditions: small file content updates but no directory 
structure changes (renames, moves, etc.). Rsync uses 
sliding block only and thus performs poorly in name- 
resilience, scalability, and matching time. TAPER, how- 
ever, uses sliding block in the third phase when these 
conditions hold. The CDC approach, in turn, is sen- 
sitive to the chunk size parameter: small size leads to 
fine-grained matching but high metadata whereas large 
chunk size results in lower metadata but fewer matches. 
Some recent studies have proposed multiresolution par- 
titioning of data blocks to address the problem of the 
optimal block-size both in the context of rsync [16] and 
CDC [12]. This results in a trade-off between bandwidth 
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savings and the number of network round-trips. 

Previous efforts have also explored hash-based 
schemes based on sliding block and CDC for duplicate 
data suppression in different contexts. Mogul et al. use 
MD5 checksums over web payloads to eliminate redun- 
dant data transfers over HTTP links [19]. Rhea et al. 
describe a CDC based technique that removes duplicate 
payload transfers at finer granularities [23] compared to 
Mogul’s approach. Venti [21] uses cryptographic hashes 
on CDCs to reduce duplication in an archival storage sys- 
tem. Farsite [3], a secure, scalable distributed file system, 
employs file level hashing to reclaim storage space from 
duplicate files. You et al. examine whole-file hashing 
and CDCs to suppress duplicate data in the Deepstore 
archival storage system [27]. Sapuntzakis et al. compute 
SHA-1 hashes of files to reduce data transferred during 
the migration of appliance states between machines [24]. 

For similarity detection, Manber [17] originally pro- 
posed the shingling technique to find similar files in a 
large file system. Broder refined Manber’s technique by 
first using a deterministic sample of the hash values (e.g., 
min-hashing) and then coalescing multiple sampled fin- 
gerprints into super-fingerprints [5—7]. In contrast, TA- 
PER uses Bloom filters [4] which compactly encode the 
CDCs of a given file to save bandwidth and performs fast 
bit-wise AND of Bloom filters for similarity detection. 
Bloom filters have been proposed to estimate the cardi- 
nality of set intersection [8] but have never been applied 
for near-duplicate elimination in file systems. Further 
improvements on Bloom filters can be achieved by using 
compressed Bloom filters [18], which reduce the number 
of bits transmitted over the network at the cost of increas- 
ing storage and computation costs. 


7 Conclusion 


In this paper we present TAPER, a scalable data repli- 
cation protocol for replica synchronization that provides 
four redundancy elimination phases to balance the trade- 
off between bandwidth savings and computation over- 
heads. Experimental results show that in comparison 
with rsync, TAPER reduces bandwidth savings by 15% 
to 71%, performs faster matching, and scales to a larger 
number of replicas. In future work, instead of synchro- 
nizing data on a per-client basis, TAPER can (a) use 
multicast to transfer the common updates to majority of 
the clients, and later (b) use cooperative synchronization 
where clients exchange small updates among themselves 
for the remaining individual differences. 
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Abstract 


Data compression algorithms change frequently, and ob- 
solete decoders do not always run on new hardware and 
operating systems, threatening the long-term usability of 
content archived using those algorithms. Re-encoding 
content into new formats is cumbersome, and highly un- 
desirable when lossy compression is involved. Proces- 
sor architectures, in contrast, have remained compara- 
tively stable over recent decades. VXA, an archival stor- 
age system designed around this observation, archives 
executable decoders along with the encoded content it 
stores. VXA decoders run in a specialized virtual machine 
that implements an OS-independent execution environ- 
ment based on the standard x86 architecture. The VXA 
virtual machine strictly limits access to host system ser- 
vices, making decoders safe to run even if an archive con- 
tains malicious code. VXA’s adoption of a “native” pro- 
cessor architecture instead of type-safe language technol- 
ogy allows reuse of existing “hand-optimized” decoders 
in C and assembly language, and permits decoders ac- 
cess to performance-enhancing architecture features such 
as vector processing instructions. The performance cost 
of VXA’s virtualization is typically less than 15% com- 
pared with the same decoders running natively. The stor- 
age cost of archived decoders, typically 30—-130KB each, 
can be amortized across many archived files sharing the 
same compression method. 


1 Introduction 


Data compression techniques have evolved rapidly 
throughout the history of personal computing. Figure 1 
shows a timeline for the introduction of some of the 
most historically popular compression formats, both for 
general-purpose data and for specific media types. (Many 
of these formats actually support multiple distinct com- 
pression schemes.) As the timeline illustrates, common 
compression schemes change every few years, and the ex- 
plosion of lossy multimedia encoders in the past decade 
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Figure 2: Timeline of Processor Architectures 


has further accelerated this evolution. This constant churn 
in popular encoding formats, along with the prevalence of 


other less common, proprietary or specialized schemes, 
creates substantial challenges to preserving the usability 
of digital information over the long term [16]. 

Open compression standards, even when available and 
widely adopted, do not fully solve these challenges. Spec- 
ification ambiguities and implementation bugs can make 


content encoded by one application decode incorrectly or 


not at all in another. Intellectual property issues such as 


patents may interfere with the widespread availability of 
decoders even for “open” standards, as occurred in the last 


decade [4] with several file formats based on the LZW al- 
gorithm [33]. Standards also evolve over time, which can 
make it increasingly difficult to find decoders for obsolete 
formats that still run on the latest operating systems. 
Processor architectures, in contrast, have shown re- 
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markable resistance to change ever since the IBM PC 
first jump-started personal computing. As the architec- 
ture timeline in Figure 2 illustrates, the persistently dom- 
inant x86 architecture has experienced only a few major 
architectural changes during its lifetime—32-bit registers 
and addressing in 1985, vector processing upgrades start- 
ing in 1996, and 64-bit registers and addressing in 2003. 
More importantly, each of these upgrades has religiously 
preserved backward code compatibility. Of the other ar- 
chitectures introduced during this period, none have come 
close to displacing the x86 architecture in the mainstream. 

From these facts we observe that instruction encodings 
are historically more durable than data encodings. We 
will still be able to run x86 code efficiently decades from 
now, but it is less likely that future operating systems and 
applications will still include robust, actively-maintained 
decoders for today’s compressed data streams. 


1.1. Virtualizing Decoders 


Virtual eXecutable Archives, or VXA, is a novel archival 
storage architecture that preserves data usability by pack- 
aging executable x86-based decoders along with com- 
pressed content. These decoders run in a specialized vir- 
tual machine (VM) that minimizes dependence on evolv- 
ing host operating systems and processors. VXA decoders 
run on a well-defined subset of the unprivileged 32-bit x86 
instruction set, and have no direct access to host OS ser- 
vices. A decoder only extracts archived data into simpler, 
and thus hopefully more “future-proof,” uncompressed 
formats: decoders cannot have user interfaces, open ar- 
bitrary files, or communicate with other processes. 

By building on the ubiquitous native x86 architecture 
instead of using a specialized abstract machine such as 
Lorie’s archival “Universal Virtual Computer” [27], VXA 
enables easy re-use of existing decoders written in arbi- 
trary languages such as C and assembly language, which 
can be built with familiar development tools such as GCC. 
Use of the x86 architecture also makes execution of vir- 
tualized decoders extremely efficient on x86-based host 
machines, which is important to the many popular “short- 
term” uses of archives such as backups, software distribu- 
tion, and structured document compression. VXA permits 
decoders access to the x86 vector processing instructions, 
further enhancing the performance of multimedia codecs. 

Besides preserving long-term data usability, the VXA 
virtual machine also isolates the host system from buggy 
or malicious decoders. Decoder security vulnerabilities, 
such as the recent critical JPEG bug [31], cannot com- 
promise the host under VXA. This security benefit is 
important because data decoders tend to be inherently 


complex and difficult to validate, they are frequently ex- 
posed to data arriving from untrusted sources such as the 
Web, and they are usually perceived as too low-level and 
performance-critical to be written in type-safe languages. 


1.2 Prototype Implementation 


A prototype implementation of the VXA architecture, 
vxZIP/vxUnZIP, extends the well-known ZIP/UnZIP 
archive tools with support for virtualized decoders. The 
vxZIP archiver can attach VXA decoders both to files it 
compresses and to input files already compressed with 
recognized lossy or lossless algorithms. The vxUnZIP 
archive reader runs these VXA decoders to extract com- 
pressed files. Besides enhancing the durability of ZIP files 
themselves, vxZIP thus also enhances the durability of 
pre-compressed data stored in ZIP files, and can evolve to 
employ the latest specialized compression schemes with- 
out restricting the usability of the resulting archives. 
VXA decoders stored in vxZIP archives are themselves 
compressed using a fixed algorithm (the “deflate” method 
standard for existing ZIP files) to reduce their storage 
overhead. The vxZIP prototype currently includes six 
decoders for both general-purpose data and specialized 
multimedia streams, ranging from 26 to 130KB in com- 
pressed size. Though this storage overhead may be signif- 
icant for small archives, it is usually negligible for larger 
archives in which many files share the same decoder. 


The prototype vxZIP/vxUnZIP tools run on both the 
32-bit and 64-bit variants of the x86 architecture, and rely 
only on unprivileged facilities available on any mature 
x86 operating system. The performance cost of virtualiza- 
tion, compared with native x86-32 execution, is between 
0 and 11% measured across six widely-available general- 
purpose and multimedia codecs. The cost is somewhat 
higher, 8—31%, compared with native x86-64 execution, 
but this difference is due not to virtualization overhead 
but to the fact that VXA decoders are always 32-bit, and 
thus cannot take advantage of the new 64-bit instruction 
set. The virtual machine that vxUnZIP uses to run the 
archived decoders is also available as a standalone library, 
which can be re-used to implement virtualization and iso- 
lation of extension modules for other applications. 

Section 2 of this paper first presents the VXA archi- 
tecture in detail. Section 3 then describes the prototype 
vxZIP/vxUnZIP tools, and Section 4 details the virtual 
machine monitor in which vxUnZIP runs archived de- 
coders. Section 5 evaluates the performance and storage 
costs of the virtualized decoders. Finally, Section 6 sum- 
marizes related work, and Section 7 concludes. 
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2 System Architecture 


This section introduces the Virtual eXecutable Archive 
(VXA) architecture at a high level. The principles de- 
scribed in this section are generic and should be appli- 
cable to data compression, backup, and archival storage 
systems of all kinds. All implementation details specific 
to the prototype VXA archiver and virtual machine are 
left for the next section. 


2.1 Trends and Design Principles 


Archived data is almost always compressed in some fash- 
ion to save space. The one-time cost of compressing the 
data in the first place is usually well justified by the sav- 
ings in storage costs (and perhaps network bandwidth) of- 
fered by compression over the long term. 

A basic property of data compression, however, is that 
the more you know about the data being compressed, the 
more effectively you can compress it. General string- 
oriented compressors such as gzip do not perform well 
on digitized photographs, audio, or video, because the in- 
formation redundancy present in digital media does not 
predominantly take the form of repeated byte strings, but 
is specific to the type of media. For this reason a wide 
variety of media-specific compressors have appeared re- 
cently. Lossless compressors achieve moderate compres- 
sion ratios while preserving all original information con- 
tent, while Jossy compressors achieve higher compression 
ratios by discarding information whose loss is deemed 
“unlikely to be missed” based on semantic knowledge of 
the data. Specialization of compression algorithms is not 
limited to digital media: compressors for semistructured 
data such as XML are also available for example [26]. 
This trend toward specialized encodings leads to a first 
important design principle for efficient archival storage: 


An archival storage system must permit use of 
multiple, specialized compression algorithms. 


Strong economic demand for ever more sophisticated 
and effective data compression has led to a rapid evolu- 
tion in encoding schemes, even within particular domains 
such as audio or video, often yielding an abundance of 
mutually-incompatible competing schemes. Even when 
open standards achieve widespread use, the dominant 
standards evolve over time: e.g., from Unix compress 
to gzip to bzip2. This trend leads to VXA’s second 
basic design principle: 


An archival storage system must permit its set 
of compression algorithms to evolve regularly. 


The above two trends unfortunately work against the 
basic purpose of archival storage: to store data so that it 
remains available and usable later, perhaps decades later. 
Even if data is always archived using the latest encod- 
ing software, that software—and the operating systems it 
runs on—may be long obsolete a few years later when 
the archived data is needed. The widespread use of lossy 
encoding schemes compounds this problem, because peri- 
odically decoding and re-encoding archived data using the 
latest schemes would cause progressive information loss 
and thus is not generally a viable option. This constraint 
leads to VXA’s third basic design principle: 


Archive extraction must be possible without 
specific knowledge of the data’s encoding. 


VXA satisfies these constraints by storing executable 
decoders with all archived data, and by ensuring that these 
decoders run in a simple, well-defined, portable, and thus 
hopefully relatively “future-proof” virtual environment. 


2.2 Creating Archives 


Figure 3 illustrates the basic structure of an archive writer 
in the VXA architecture. The archiver contains a num- 
ber of encoder/decoder or codec pairs: several specialized 
codecs designed to handle specific content types such as 
audio, video, or XML, and at least one general-purpose 
lossless codec. The archiver’s codec set is extensible 
via plug-ins, allowing the use of specialized codecs for 
domain-specific content when desired. 

The archiver accepts both uncompressed and already- 
compressed files as inputs, and automatically tries to com- 
press previously uncompressed input files using a scheme 
appropriate for the file’s type if available. The archiver 
attempts to compress files of unrecognized type using a 
general-purpose lossless codec such as gzip. By default 
the archiver uses only lossless encoding schemes for its 
automatic compression, but it may apply lossy encoding 
at the specific request of the operator. 

The archiver writes into the archive a copy of the de- 
coder portion of each codec it uses to compress data. The 
archiver of course needs to include only one copy of a 
given decoder in the archive, amortizing the storage cost 
of the decoder over all archived files of that type. 

The archiver’s codecs can also recognize when an input 
file is already compressed in a supported format. In this 
case, the archiver just copies the pre-compressed data into 
the archive, since re-compressing already-compressed 
data is generally ineffective and particularly undesirable 
when lossy compression is involved. The archiver still in- 
cludes a copy of the appropriate decoder in the archive, 
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Figure 3: Archive Writer Operation 


ensuring the data’s continuing usability even after the 
original codec has become obsolete or unavailable. 

Some of the archiver’s codecs may be incapable of 
compression, but may instead merely recognize files al- 
ready encoded using other, standalone compressors, and 
attach a suitable decoder to the archived file. We refer to 
such pseudo-codecs as recognizer-decoders, or redecs. 


2.3 Reading Archives 


Figure 4 illustrates the basic structure of the VXA archive 
reader. Unlike the writer, the reader does not require a col- 
lection of content-specific codecs, since all the decoders 
it needs are embedded in the archive itself. Instead, the 
archive reader implements a virtual machine in which to 
run those archived decoders. To decode a compressed file 
in the archive, the archive reader first locates the asso- 
ciated decoder in the archive and loads it into its virtual 
machine. The archive reader then executes the decoder in 
the virtual machine, supplying the encoded data to the de- 
coder while accepting decoded data from the decoder, to 
produce the decompressed output file. 

The archive reader by default only decompresses files 
that weren’t already compressed when the archive was 
written. This way, archived files that were already com- 
pressed in popular standard formats such as JPEG or MP3, 
which tend to be widely and conveniently usable in their 
compressed form, remain compressed by default after ex- 
traction. The reader can, however, be forced to decode all 
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Figure 4: Archive Reader Operation 


archived files having an associated decoder, as shown in 
Figure 4, ensuring that encoded data remains decipherable 
even if “native” decoders for the format disappear. 

This capability also helps protect against data corrup- 
tion caused by codec bugs or evolution of standards. If 
an archived audio file was generated by a buggy MP3 en- 
coder, for example, it may not play properly later under a 
different MP3 decoder after extraction from the archive in 
compressed form. As long as the audio file was originally 
archived with the specific (buggy) MP3 decoder that can 
decode the file correctly, however, the archive reader can 
still be instructed to use that archived decoder to recover 
a usable decompressed audio stream. 

The VXA archive reader does not always have to use 
the archived x86-based decoders whenever it extracts files 
from an archive. To maximize performance, the reader 
might by default recognize popular compressed file types 
and decode them using non-virtualized decoders compiled 
for the native host architecture. Such a reader would fall 
back on running a virtualized decoder from the archive 
when no suitable native decoder is available, when the 
native decoder does not work properly on a particular 
archived stream, or when explicitly checking the archive’s 
integrity. Even if the archive reader commonly uses native 
rather than virtualized decoders, the presence of the VXA 
decoders in the archive provides a crucial long-term fall- 
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back path for decoding, ensuring that the archived infor- 
mation remains decipherable after the codec it was com- 
pressed with has become obsolete and difficult to find. 

Routinely using native decoders to read archives in- 
stead of the archived VXA decoders, of course, creates 
the important risk that a bug in a VXA decoder might go 
unnoticed for a long time, making an archive seem work 
fine in the short term but be impossible to decode later 
after the native decoder disappears. For this reason, it is 
crucial that explicit archive integrity tests always run the 
archived VXA decoder, and in general it is safest if the 
archive reader always uses the VXA decoder even when 
native decoders are available. Since users are unlikely 
to adopt this safer operational model consistently unless 
VXA decoder efficiency is on par with native execution, 
the efficiency of decoder virtualization is more important 
in practice than it may appear in theory. 


2.4 The VXA Virtual Machine 


The archive reader’s virtual machine isolates the decoders 
it runs from both the host operating system and the pro- 
cessor architecture on which the archive reader itself runs. 
Decoders running in the VXA virtual machine have access 
to the computational primitives of the underlying proces- 
sor but are extremely limited in terms of input/output. The 
only I/O decoders are allowed is to read an encoded data 
stream supplied by the archive reader and produce a corre- 
sponding decoded output stream. Decoders cannot access 
any host operating system services, such as to open files, 
communicate over the network, or interact with the user. 

Through this strong isolation, the virtual machine not 
only ensures that decoders remain generic and portable 
across many generations of operating systems, but it also 
protects the host system from buggy or malicious de- 
coders that may be embedded in an archive. Assuming the 
virtual machine is implemented correctly, the worst harm 
a decoder can cause is to garble the data it was supposed 
to produce from a particular encoded file. Since a decoder 
cannot communicate, obtain information about the host 
system, or even check the current system time, decoders 
do not have access to information with which they might 
deliberately “sabotage” their data based on the conditions 
under which they are run. 

When an archive contains many files associated with 
the same decoder, the archive reader has the option of re- 
initializing the virtual machine with a pristine copy of the 
decoder’s executable image before processing each new 
file, or reusing the virtual machine’s state to decode multi- 
ple files in succession. Reusing virtual machine state may 
improve performance, especially on archives containing 


many small files, at the cost of introducing the risk that 
a buggy or malicious decoder might “leak” information 
from one file to another during archive extraction, such as 
from a sensitive password or private key file to a multi- 
media stream that is likely to appear on a web page. The 
archive reader can minimize this security risk in practice 
by always re-initializing the virtual machine whenever the 
security attributes of the files it is processing change, such 
as Unix owner/group identifiers and permissions. 

The VXA virtual machine is based on the standard 32- 
bit x86 architecture: all archived decoder executables are 
represented as x86-32 code, regardless of the actual pro- 
cessor architecture of the host system. The choice of the 
ubiquitous x86-32 architecture ensures that almost any ex- 
isting decoder written in any language can be easily ported 
to run on the VXA virtual machine. 

Although continuous improvements in processor hard- 
ware are likely to make the performance of an archived 
VXA decoder largely irrelevant over the long term, com- 
pressed archives are frequently used for more short-term 
purposes as well, such as making and restoring back- 
ups, distributing and installing software, and packaging 
XML-based structured documents [43]. Archive extrac- 
tion performance is crucial to these short-term uses, and 
an archival storage system that performs poorly now is 
unlikely to receive widespread adoption regardless of its 
long-term benefits. Besides supporting the re-use of exist- 
ing decoder implementations, VXA’s adoption of the x86 
architecture also enables those decoders to run quite ef- 
ficiently on x86-based host processors, as demonstrated 
later in Section 5. Implementing the VM efficiently on 
other architectures requires binary translation, which is 
more difficult and may be less efficient, but is nevertheless 
by now a practical and proven technology [40, 9, 14, 3]. 


2.5 Applicability 


The VXA architecture does not address the complete 
problem of preserving the long-term usability of archived 
digital information. The focus of VXA is on preserv- 
ing compressed data streams, for which simpler uncom- 
pressed formats are readily available that can represent the 
same information. VXA will not necessarily help with 
old proprietary word processor documents, for example, 
for which there is often no obvious “simpler form” that 
preserves all of the original semantic information. 

Many document processing applications, however, 
are moving toward use of “self-describing” XML-based 
structured data formats [43], combined with a general- 
purpose “compression wrapper” such as ZIP [21] for stor- 
age efficiency. The VXA architecture may benefit the 
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compression wrapper in such formats, allowing applica- 
tions to encode documents using proprietary or special- 
ized algorithms for efficiency while preserving the inter- 
operability benefits of XML. VXA’s support for special- 
ized compression schemes may be particularly important 
for XML, in fact, since “raw” XML is extremely space- 
inefficient but can be compressed most effectively given 
some specialized knowledge of the data [26]. 


3 Archiver Implementation 


Although the basic VXA architecture as described above 
could be applied to many archival storage or backup sys- 
tems, the prototype implementation explored in this pa- 
per takes the form of an enhancement to the venerable 
ZIP/UnZIP archival tools [21]. The ZIP format was cho- 
sen over the tar/gzip format popular on Unix systems 
because ZIP compresses files individually rather than as 
one continuous stream, making it amenable to treating 
files of different types using different encoders. 

For clarity, we will refer to the new VXA-enhanced ZIP 
and UnZIP utilities here as vxZIP and vxUnZIP, and to the 
modified archive format as “vxZIP format.” In practice, 
however, the new tools and archive format can be treated 
as merely a natural upgrade to the existing ones. 


3.1 ZIP Archive Format Modifications 


The enhanced vxZIP archive format retains the same basic 
structure and features as the existing ZIP format, and the 
new utilities remain backward compatible with archives 
created with existing ZIP tools. Older ZIP tools can list 
the contents of archives created with vxZIP, but cannot 
extract files requiring a VXA decoder. 

The ZIP file format historically uses a relatively 
fixed, though gradually growing, collection of general- 
purpose lossless codecs, each identified by a “compres- 
sion method” tag in a ZIP file. A particular ZIP utility 
generally compresses all files using only one algorithm 
by default—the most powerful algorithm it supports— 
and UnZIP utilities include built-in decoders for most 
of the compression schemes used by past ZIP utilities. 
(Decoders for the old LZW-based “shrinking” scheme 
were commonly omitted for many years due to the LZW 
patent [4], illustrating one of the practical challenges to 
preserving archived data usability.) 

In the enhanced vxZIP format, an archive may contain 
files compressed using a mixture of traditional ZIP com- 
pression methods and new VXA-specific methods. Files 
archived using traditional methods are assigned the stan- 
dard method tag, permitting even VXA-unaware UnZIP 
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Figure 5: vxZIP Archive Structure 


tools to identify and extract them successfully. The vxZIP 
format reserves one new “special” ZIP method tag for files 
compressed using VXA codecs that do not have their own 
ZIP method tags, and which thus can only be extracted 
with the help of an attached VXA decoder. 

Regardless of whether an archived file uses a traditional 
or VXA compression scheme, vxZIP attaches anew VXA 
extension header to each file, pointing to the file’s associ- 
ated VXA decoder, as illustrated in Figure 5. Using this 
extension header, a VX A-aware archive reader can decode 
any archived file even if it has an unknown method tag. At 
the same time, vxUnZIP can still use a file’s ZIP method 
tag to recognize files compressed using well-known algo- 
rithms for which it may have a faster native decoder. 

When vxZIP recognizes an input file that is already 
compressed using a scheme for which it has a suitable 
VXA decoder, it stores the pre-compressed file directly 
without further compression and tags the file with com- 
pression method 0 (no compression). This method tag in- 
dicates to vxUnZIP that the file should normally be left 
compressed on extraction, and enables older UnZIP utili- 
ties to extract the file in its original compressed form. The 
vxZIP archiver nevertheless attaches a VXA decoder to 
the file in the same way as for automatically-compressed 
files, so that vxUnZIP can later be instructed to decode the 
file all the way to its uncompressed form if desired. 


3.2 Archiving VXA Decoders 


Since the 64KB size limitation of ZIP extension head- 
ers precludes storing VXA decoders themselves in the file 
headers, vxZIP instead stores each decoder elsewhere in 
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the archive as a separate “pseudo-file” having its own lo- 
cal file header and an empty filename. The VXA exten- 
sion headers attached to “actual” archived files contain 
only the ZIP archive offset of the decoder pseudo-file. 
Many archive files can thus refer to one VXA decoder 
merely by referring to the same ZIP archive offset. 

ZIP archivers write a central directory to the end of 
each archive, which summarizes the filenames and other 
meta-data of all files stored in the archive. The vxZIP 
archiver includes entries in the central directory only for 
“actual” archived files, and not for the pseudo-files con- 
taining archived VXA decoders. Since UnZIP tools nor- 
mally use the central directory when listing the archive’s 
contents, VXA decoder pseudo-files do not show up in 
such listings even using older VXA-unaware UnZIP tools, 
and old tools can still use the central directory to find and 
extract any files not requiring VXA-specific decoders. 

A VXA decoder itself is simply an ELF executable for 
the 32-bit x86 architecture [45], as detailed below in Sec- 
tion 4. VXA decoders are themselves compressed in the 
archive using a fixed, well-known algorithm: namely the 
ubiquitous “deflate” method used by existing ZIP tools 
and by the gzip utility popular on Unix systems. 


3.3. Codecs for the Archiver 


Since a basic goal of the VXA architecture is to be able 
to support a wide variety of often specialized codecs, it 
is unacceptable for vxZIP to have a fixed set of built-in 
compressors, as was generally the case for previous ZIP 
tools. Instead, vxZIP introduces a plug-in architecture for 
codecs to be used with the archiver. Each codec consists 
of two main components: 


e The encoder is a standard dynamic-link library 
(DLL), which the archiver loads into its own address 
space at run-time, and invokes directly to recognize 
and compress files. The encoder thus runs “natively” 
on the host processor architecture and in the same 
operating system environment as the archiver itself. 


e The decoder is an executable image for the VXA 
virtual machine, which the archiver writes into the 
archive if it produces or recognizes any encoded 
files using this codec. The decoder is always an 
ELF executable for the 32-bit x86 architecture im- 
plemented by the VXA virtual machine, regardless 
of the host processor architecture and operating sys- 
tem on which the archiver actually runs. 


A natural future extension to this system would be to 
run VXA encoders as well as decoders in a virtual ma- 
chine, making complete codec pairs maximally portable. 


While such an extension should not be difficult, several 
tradeoffs are involved. A virtual machine for VXA en- 
coders may require user interface support to allow users 
to configure encoding parameters, introducing additional 
system complexity. While the performance impact of the 
VXA virtual machine is not severe at least on x86 hosts, as 
demonstrated in Section 5, implementing encoders as na- 
tive DLLs enables the archiving process to run with max- 
imum performance on any host. Finally, vendors of pro- 
prietary codecs may not wish to release their encoders for 
use in a virtualized environment, because it might make 
license checking more difficult. For these reasons, virtu- 
alized VXA encoders are left for future work. 


4 The Virtual Machine 


The most vital component of the vxUnZIP archive reader 
is the virtual machine in which it runs archived decoders. 
This virtual machine is implemented by vx32, a novel 
virtual machine monitor (VMM) that runs in user mode 
as part of the archive reader’s process, without requiring 
any special privileges or extensions to the host operating 
system. Decoders under vx32 effectively run within vx- 
UnZIP’s address space, but in a software-enforced fault 
isolation domain [46], protecting the application process 
from possible actions of buggy or malicious decoders. 
The VMM is implemented as a shared library linked into 
vxUnZIP; it can also be used to implement specialized 
virtual machines for other applications. 

The vx32 VMM currently runs only on x86-based host 
processors, in both 32-bit and the new 64-bit modes. 
The VMM relies on quick x86-to-x86 code scanning and 
translation techniques to sandbox a decoder’s code as it 
executes. These techniques are comparable to those used 
by Embra [48], VMware [42], and Valgrind [34], though 
vx32 is simpler as it need only provide isolation, and not 
simulate a whole physical PC or instrument object code 
for debugging. Full binary translation to make vx32 run 
on other host architectures is under development. 


4.1 Data Sandboxing 


The VXA virtual machine provides decoders with a “flat” 
unsegmented address space up to 1GB in size, which al- 
ways starts at virtual address 0 from the perspective of 
the decoder. The VM does not allow decoders access to 
the underlying x86 architecture’s legacy segmentation fa- 
cilities. The vx32 VMM does, however, use the legacy 
segmentation features of the x86 host processor in order 
to implement the virtual machine efficiently. 
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Figure 6: Archive Reader and VMM Address Spaces 


As illustrated in Figure 6, vx32 maps a decoder’s virtual 
address space at some arbitrary location within its own 
process, and sets up a special process-local (LDT) data 
segment with a base and limit that provides access only to 
that region. While running decoder code, the VMM keeps 
this data segment loaded into the host processor’s segment 
registers that are used for normal data reads and writes 
(DS, ES, and SS). The decoder’s computation and mem- 
ory access instructions are thus automatically restricted 
to the sandbox region, without requiring the special code 
transformations needed on other architectures [46]. 


Although the legacy segmentation features that the 
VMM depends on are not functional in the 64-bit address- 
ing mode (“long mode”) of the new x86-64 processors, 
these processors provide 64-bit applications the ability to 
switch back to a 32-bit “compatibility mode” in which 
segmentation features are still available. On a 64-bit sys- 
tem, vxUnZIP and the VMM run in 64-bit long mode, 
but decoders run in 32-bit compatibility mode. Thus, 
vx32 runs equally well on both x86-32 and x86-64 hosts 
with only minor implementation differences in the VMM 
(amounting to about 100 lines of code). 


4.2 Code Sandboxing 


Although the VMM could similarly set up an x86 code 
segment that maps only the decoder’s address space, do- 
ing so would not by itself prevent decoders from execut- 
ing arbitrary x86 instructions that are “unsafe” from the 
perspective of the VMM, such as those that would modify 
the segment registers or invoke host operating system calls 
directly. On RISC-based machines with fixed instruction 
sizes, a software fault isolation VMM can solve this prob- 
lem by scanning the untrusted code for “unsafe” code se- 
quences when the code is first loaded [46]. This solution 
is not an option on the x86’s variable-length instruction ar- 
chitecture, unfortunately, because within a byte sequence 
comprising one or more legitimate instructions there may 
be sub-sequences forming unsafe instructions, to which 
the decoder code might jump directly. The RISC-based 
techniques also reserve up to five general-purpose regis- 
ters as dedicated registers to be used for fault isolation, 
which is not practical on x86-32 since the architecture 
provides only eight general-purpose registers total. 

The vx32 VMM therefore never executes decoder code 
directly, but instead dynamically scans decoder code se- 
quences to be executed and transforms them into “safe” 
code fragments stored elsewhere in the VMM’s process. 
As with Valgrind [34] and just-in-time compilation tech- 
niques [15, 24], the VMM keeps transformed code frag- 
ments in a cache to be reused whenever the decoder sub- 
sequently jumps to the same virtual entrypoint again. 

The VMM must of course transform all flow control 
instructions in the decoder’s original code so as to keep 
execution confined to the safe, transformed code. The 
VMM rewrites branches with fixed targets to point to 
the correct transformed code fragment if one already ex- 
ists. Branches to fixed but as-yet-unknown targets become 
branches to a “trampoline” that, when executed, trans- 
forms the target code and then back-patches the original 
(transformed) branch instruction to point directly to the 
new target fragment. Finally, the VMM rewrites indirect 
branches whose target addresses are known only at run- 
time (including function return instructions), so as to look 
up the target address dynamically in a hash table of trans- 
formed code entrypoints. 


4.3 Virtual System Calls 


The vx32 VMM rewrites x86 instructions that would nor- 
mally invoke system calls to the host operating system, 
so as to return control to the user-mode VMM instead. In 
this way, vx32 ensures that decoders have no direct access 
to host OS services, but can only make controlled “virtual 
system calls” to the VMM or the archive reader. 
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Only five virtual system calls are available to de- 
coders running under vxUnZIP: read, write, exit, 
setperm, and done. The first three have their standard 
Unix meanings, while setperm supports heap memory 
allocation, and done enables decoders to signal to vxUn- 
ZIP that they have finished decoding one stream and are 
able to process another without being re-loaded. Decoders 
have access to three standard “virtual file handles”’— 
stdin, stdout, and stderr—but have no way to 
open any other files. A decoder’s virtual stdin file han- 
dle represents the data stream to be decoded, its stdout 
is the data stream it produces by decoding the input, and 
stderr serves the traditional purpose of allowing the de- 
coder to write error or debugging messages. (vxUnZIP 
only displays such messages from decoders when in ver- 
bose mode.) A VXA decoder is therefore a traditional 
Unix filter in a very pure form. 

Since a decoder’s address space comprises a portion of 
vxUnZIP’s own address space, the archive reader can eas- 
ily access the decoder’s data directly for the purpose of 
servicing virtual system calls, in the same way that the 
host OS kernel services system calls made by applica- 
tion processes. To handle the decoder’s read and write 
calls, vxUnZIP merely passes the system call on to the na- 
tive host OS after checking and adjusting the file handle 
and buffer pointer arguments. A decoder’s I/O calls thus 
require no extra data copying, and the indirection through 
the VMM and vxUnZIP code is cheap as it does not cross 
any hardware protection domains. 


5 Evaluation and Results 


This section experimentally evaluates the prototype 
vxZIP/vxUnZIP tools in order to analyze the practicality 
of the VXA architecture. The two most obvious ques- 
tions about the practicality of VXA are whether running 
decoders in a virtual machine seriously compromises their 
performance for short-term uses of archives such as back- 
ups and software/data packaging, and whether embedding 
decoders in archives entails a significant storage cost. We 
also consider the portability issues of implementing vir- 
tual machines that run x86-32 code on other hosts. 


5.1 Test Decoders 


The prototype vxZIP archiver includes codecs for sev- 
eral well-known compressed file formats, summarized in 
Table 1. The two general-purpose codecs, zlib and 
bzip2, are for arbitrary data streams: vxZIP can use 
either of them as its “default compressor” to compress 


files of unrecognized type while archiving. The remain- 
ing codecs are media-specific. All of the codecs are based 
directly on publicly-available libraries written in C, and 
were compiled using a basic GCC cross-compiler setup. 

The jpeg and jp2 codecs are recognizer-decoders 
(“redecs”), which recognize still images compressed in 
the lossy JPEG [47] and JPEG-2000 [23] formats, re- 
spectively, and attach suitable VXA decoders to archived 
images. These decoders, when run under vxUnZIP, out- 
put uncompressed images in the simple and universally- 
understood Windows BMP file format. The vorbis re- 
dec similarly recognizes compressed audio streams in the 
lossy Ogg/Vorbis format [49], and attaches a Vorbis de- 
coder that yields an uncompressed audio file in the ubiq- 
uitous Windows WAV audio file format. 

Finally, flac is a full encoder/decoder pair for the 
Free Lossless Audio Codec (FLAC) format [11]. Using 
this codec, vxZIP can not only recognize audio streams 
already compressed in FLAC format and attach a VXA 
decoder, but it can also recognize uncompressed au- 
dio streams in WAV format and automatically compress 
them using the FLAC encoder. This codec thus demon- 
strates how a VXA archiver can make use of compression 
schemes specialized to particular types of data, without 
requiring the archive reader to contain built-in decoders 
for each such specialized compression scheme. 

The above codecs with widely-available open source 
implementations were chosen for purposes of evaluating 
the prototype vxZIP/vxUnZIP implementation, and are 
not intended to serve as ideal examples to motivate the 
VXA architecture. While the open formats above may 
gradually evolve over time, their open-source decoder 
implementations are unlikely to disappear soon. Com- 
mercial archival and multimedia compression products 
usually incorporate proprietary codecs, however, which 
might serve as better “motivating examples” for VXA: 
proprietary codecs tend to evolve more quickly due to in- 
tense market pressures, and and their closed-source im- 
plementations cannot be maintained by the customer or 
ported to new operating systems once the original product 
is obsolete and unsupported by the vendor. 


5.2 Performance of Virtualized Decoders 


To evaluate the performance cost of virtualization, the 
graph in Figure 7 shows the user-mode CPU time con- 
sumed running the above decoders over several test data 
sets, both natively and under the vx32 VMM. All exe- 
cution times are normalized to the native execution time 
on an x86-32 host system. The data set used to test 
the general-purpose lossless codes is a Linux 2.6.11 ker- 
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Decoder Description Availability Output Format 
General-Purpose Codecs 
zlib “Deflate” algorithm from ZIP/gzip www.zlib.net (raw data) 
bzip2 Popular BWT-based algorithm www.bzip.org (raw data) 
Still Image Codecs 
jpeg Independent JPEG Group (IJG) reference decoder | www.ijg.org BMP image 
jp2 JPEG-2000 reference decoder from JasPer library | www.jpeg.org/jpeg2000 | BMP image 
Audio Codecs 

flac Free Lossless Audio Codec (FLAC) decoder flac.sourceforge.net WAV audio 
vorbis |] Ogg Vorbis audio decoder www.vorbis.com WAV audio 


Table 1: Decoders Implemented in vxZIP/vxUnZIP Prototype 
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zlib bzip2 
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Figure 7: Performance of Virtualized Decoders 


nel source tree; the data sets used for the media-specific 
codecs consist of typical pictures and music files in the 
appropriate format. All tests were run on an AMD Athlon 
64 3000+ with 512MB of RAM, on both the x86-32 and 
x86-64 versions of SuSE Linux 9.3. The same compiler 
version (GCC 4.0.0) and optimization settings (- O03) were 
used for the native and virtualized versions of each de- 
coder, and the timings represent user-mode process time 
as reported by the time command so as to factor out disk 
and system overhead. Total wall-clock measurements are 
not shown because for all but the slowest decoder, jp2, 
disk overhead dominates total wall-clock time and intro- 
duces enough additional variance between successive runs 
to swamp the differences in CPU-bound decoding time. 


As Figure 7 shows, the decoders running under the 
vx32 VMM experience a slowdown of up to 11% rela- 
tive to native x86-32 execution. The vorbis decoder 
initially experienced a 29% slowdown when compiled for 
VXA unmodified, due to subroutine calls in the decoder’s 
inner loop that accentuate the VMM’s flow-control over- 
head by requiring hash table lookups (see Section 4.2). 
Inlining these two functions both improved the perfor- 
mance of the native decoder slightly (about 1%) and re- 
duced the relative cost of virtualization to 11%. The other 
decoders were unmodified from their original distribution 
form. The JPEG decoder became slightly faster under 
vx32, possibly due to effects of the VMM’s code rewrit- 
ing on instruction cache locality; such effects are possible 
and have been exploited elsewhere [2]. 
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The virtualized decoders fall farther behind in compar- 
ison with native execution on an x86-64 host, but this dif- 
ference is mostly due to the greater efficiency of the 64-bit 
native code rather than to virtualization overhead. Virtual- 
ized decoders always run in 32-bit mode regardless of the 
host system, so their absolute performance is almost iden- 
tical on 32-bit versus 64-bit hosts, as the graph shows. 


5.3. Decoder Storage Overhead 


To evaluate the storage overhead of embedding decoders 
in archives, Table 2 summarizes the size of each decoder’s 
executable image when compiled and linked for the VXA 
virtual machine. The code size for each decoder is fur- 
ther split into the portion comprising the decoder itself 
versus the portion derived from the statically-linked C li- 
brary against which each decoder is linked. No special ef- 
fort was made to trim unnecessary code, and the decoders 
were compiled to optimize performance over code size. 
The significance of these absolute storage overheads of 
course depends on the size of the archive in which they 
are embedded, since only one copy of a decoder needs to 
be stored in the archive regardless of the number of en- 
coded files that use it. As a comparison point, however, 
a single 2.5-minute CD-quality song in the dataset used 
for the earlier performance tests, compressed at 120Kbps 
using the lossy Ogg codec, occupies 2.2MB. The 130KB 
Ogg decoder for VXA therefore represents a 6% space 
overhead in an archive containing only this one song, or a 
0.6% overhead in an archive containing a 10-song album. 
The same 2.5-minute song compressed using the lossless 
FLAC codec occupies 24MB, next to which the 48KB 
vx32 decoder represents a negligible 0.2% overhead. 


5.4 Portability Considerations 


A clear disadvantage of using the native x86 proces- 
sor architecture as the basis for VXA decoders is that 
porting the archive reader to non-x86 host architectures 
requires instruction set emulation or binary translation. 
While instruction set emulators can be quite portable, they 
also tend to be many times slower than native execution, 
making them unappealing for computation-intensive tasks 
such as data compression. Binary translation provides 
better performance and has entered widespread commer- 
cial use, but is not simple to implement, and even the best 
binary translators are unlikely to match the performance 
of natively-compiled code. 

The QEMU x86 emulator [6] introduces a binary trans- 
lation technique that offers a promising compromise be- 
tween portability and performance. QEMU uses a native 
C compiler for the host processor architecture to generate 


short code fragments that emulate individual x86 instruc- 
tions. QEMU?’s dynamic translator then scans the x86 
code at run-time and pastes together the appropriate na- 
tive code fragments to form translated code. While this 
method is unlikely to perform as well as a binary transla- 
tor designed and optimized for a specific host architecture, 
it provides a portable method of implementing emulators 
that offer usable performance levels. 

Even without efficient binary translation for x86 code, 
however, the cost of emulation does not necessarily make 
the VXA architecture impractical for non-x86 host archi- 
tectures. An archive reader can still provide fast native de- 
coders for currently popular file formats, running archived 
decoders under emulation only when no native decoder is 
available. The resulting archival system is no slower in 
practice than existing tools based on a fixed set of com- 
pressors, but provides the added assurance that archived 
data will still be decipherable far into the future. It is much 
better to be able to decode archived data slowly using em- 
ulation than not to be able to decode it at all. 


5.5 Availability 


The vxZIP/vxUnZIP tools, the vx32 virtual machine, and 
the data sets used in the above tests can be obtained from 


http://pdos.csail.mit.edu/~baford/vxa/. 


6 Related Work 


The importance and difficulty of preserving digital infor- 
mation over the long term is gaining increasing recogni- 
tion [16]. This problem can be broken into two compo- 
nents: preserving data and preserving the data’s mean- 
ing [13]. Important work is ongoing to address the first 
aspect [17, 12, 30], and the second, the focus of this pa- 
per, is beginning to receive serious attention. 


6.1 Archival Storage Strategies 


Storing executable decoders with archived data is not new: 
popular archivers including ZIP often ship with tools to 
create self-extracting archives, or executables that decom- 
press themselves when run [35, 21]. Such self-extracting 
archives are designed for convenience, however, and are 
traditionally specific to a particular host operating sys- 
tem, making them as bad as or worse than traditional 
non-executable archives for data portability and longevity. 
Self-extracting archives also provide no security against 
bugs or malicious decoders; E-mail viruses routinely dis- 
guise themselves as self-extracting archives supposedly 
containing useful applications. 
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Decoder Code Size Compressed 
Total Decoder C Library (zlib) 
General-Purpose Codecs 
zlib 46.0KB | 32.4KB (70%) | 13.6KB (30%) 26.2KB 
bzip2 71.1KB | 60.9KB (86%) | 10.2KB (14%) 29.9KB 
Still Image Codecs 
jpeg 103.3KB | 90.0KB (87%) | 13.3KB (13%) 48.6KB 
jp2 220.2KB | 198.5KB (90%) | 21.7KB (10%) 105.9KB 
Audio Codecs 
flac 102.5KB | 84.2KB (82%) | 18.3KB (18%) 47.6KB 
vorbis || 233.4KB | 200.3KB (86%) | 33.IKB (14%) 129.7KB 


Table 2: Code Size of Virtualized Decoders 


Rothenberg suggested a decade ago the idea of archiv- 
ing the original application and system software used to 
create data along with the data itself, and using emula- 
tors to run archived software after its original hardware 
platform becomes obsolete [38]. Archiving entire systems 
and emulating their hardware accurately is difficult, how- 
ever, because real hardware platforms (including neces- 
sary I/O devices) are extremely complex and tend to be 
only partly standardized and documented [5]. Preserving 
the functionality of the original system is also not neces- 
sarily equivalent to preserving the usefulness of the origi- 
nal data. The ability to view old data in an emulator win- 
dow via the original application’s archaic user interface, 
for example, is not the same as being able to load or “cut- 
and-paste” the data into new applications or process it us- 
ing new indexing or analysis tools. 


Lorie later proposed to archive data along with special- 
ized decoder programs, which run on a specialized “Uni- 
versal Virtual Computer” (UVC), and extract archived 
data into a self-describing XML-like format [27]. The 
UVC’s simplicity makes emulation easier, but since it 
represents a new architecture substantially different from 
those of real processors, UVC decoders must effectively 
be written from scratch in assembly language until high- 
level languages and tools are developed [28]. More im- 
portantly, the UVC’s specialization to the “niche” of long- 
term archival storage systems virtually guarantees that 
high-level languages, development tools, and libraries for 
it will never be widely available or well-supported as they 
are for general-purpose architectures. 


The LOCKSS archival system supports data format 
converter plug-ins that transparently migrate data in ob- 
solete formats to new formats when a user accesses the 
data [37]. Over time, however, actively maintaining con- 
verter plug-ins for an ever-growing array of obsolete com- 
pressed formats may become difficult. Archiving VXA 


decoders with compressed data now ensures that future 
LOCKSS-style “migrate-on-access” converters will only 
need to read common historical uncompressed formats, 
such as BMP images or WAV audio files, and not the 
far more numerous and rapidly-evolving compressed for- 
mats. VXA therefore complements a “migrate-on-access” 
facility by reducing the number and variety of source for- 
mats the access-time converters must support. 


6.2 Specialized Virtual Environments 


Virtual machines and languages have been designed for 
many specialized purposes, such as printing [1], boot 
loading [20], Web programming [19, 29], packet fil- 
ters [32] and other OS extensions [41], active net- 
works [44], active disks [36], and grid computing [8]. In 
this tradition, VXA could be appropriately described as 
an architecture for “active archives.” 

Similarly, dynamic code scanning and translation is 
widely used for purposes such as migrating legacy appli- 
cations across processor architectures [40, 9, 3], simulat- 
ing complete hardware platforms [48], run-time code op- 
timization [2], implementing new processors [14], and de- 
bugging compiled code [34, 39]. In contrast with the com- 
mon “Tetroactive” uses of virtual machines and dynamic 
translation to “rescue old code” that no longer runs on the 
latest systems, however, VXA applies these technologies 
proactively to preserve the long-term usability and porta- 
bility of archived data, before the code that knows how to 
decompress it becomes obsolete. 

Most virtual machines designed to support safe ap- 
plication extensions rely on type-safe languages such as 
Java [7]. In this case, the constraints imposed by the 
language make the virtual machine more easily portable 
across processor architectures, at the cost of requiring all 
untrusted code to be written in such a language. While 
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just-in-time compilation [15, 24] has matured to a point 
where type-safe languages perform adequately for most 
purposes, some software domains in which performance 
is traditionally perceived as paramount—such as data 
compression—remain resolutely attached to unsafe lan- 
guages such as C and assembly language. Advanced 
digital media codecs also frequently take advantage of 
the SIMD extensions of modern processors [22], which 
tend to be unavailable in type-safe languages. The de- 
sire to support the many widespread open and proprietary 
data encoding algorithms whose implementations are only 
available in unsafe languages, therefore, makes type-safe 
language technology infeasible for the VXA architecture. 


6.3 Isolation Technologies 


The prototype vx32 VMM demonstrates a simple and 
practical software fault isolation (SFI) strategy on the x86, 
which achieves performance comparable to previous tech- 
niques designed for on RISC architectures [46], despite 
the fact that the RISC-based techniques are not easily ap- 
plicable to the x86 as discussed in Section 4.2. RISC- 
based SFI, observed to incur a 15—20% overhead for full 
virtualization, can be trimmed to 4% overhead by sand- 
boxing memory writes but not reads, thereby protecting 
the host application from active interference by untrusted 
code but not from snooping. Unfortunately, this weaker 
security model is probably not adequate for VXA: a func- 
tional but malicious decoder for multimedia files likely to 
be posted on the Web, for example, could scan the archive 
reader’s address space for data left over from restoring 
sensitive files such as passwords and private keys from a 
backup archive, and surreptitiously leak that information 
into the (public) multimedia output stream it produces. 

The Janus security system [18] runs untrusted “helper” 
applications in separate processes, using hardware-based 
protection in conjunction with Solaris’s sophisticated pro- 
cess tracing facilities to control the supervised applica- 
tions’ access to host OS system calls. This approach is 
more portable across processor architectures than vx32’s, 
but less portable across operating systems since it relies on 
features currently unique to Solaris. The Janus approach 
also does not enhance the portability of the helper appli- 
cations, since it does not insulate them from those host OS 
services they are allowed to access. 

The L4 microkernel used an x86-specific segmentation 
trick analogous to vx32’s data sandboxing technique to 
implement fast IPC between small address spaces [25]. A 
Linux kernel extension similarly used segmentation and 
paging in combination to give user-level applications a 
sandbox for untrusted extensions [10]. This latter tech- 


nique can provide each application with only one virtual 
sandbox at a time, however, and it imposes constraints on 
the kernel’s own use of x86 segments that would make it 
impossible to grant use of this facility to 64-bit applica- 
tions on new x86-64 hosts. 


7 Conclusion 


The VXA architecture for archival data storage offers a 
new and practical solution to the problem of preserv- 
ing the usability of digital content. By including exe- 
cutable decoders in archives that run on a simple and 
OS-independent virtual machine based on the historically 
enduring x86 architecture, the VXA architecture ensures 
that archived data can always be decoded into simpler 
and less rapidly-evolving uncompressed formats, long af- 
ter the original codec has become obsolete and difficult 
to find. The prototype vxZIP/vxUnZIP archiver for x86- 
based hosts is portable across operating systems, and de- 
coders retain good performance when virtualized. 
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Abstract 


It is challenging to identify performance problems and 
pinpoint their root causes in complex systems, especially 
when the system supports wide ranges of workloads 
and when performance problems only materialize un- 
der particular workload conditions. This paper proposes 
a model-driven anomaly characterization approach and 
uses it to discover operating system performance bugs 
when supporting disk I/O-intensive online servers. We 
construct a whole-system I/O throughput model as the 
reference of expected performance and we use statistical 
clustering and characterization of performance anoma- 
lies to guide debugging. Unlike previous performance 
debugging methods offering detailed statistics at specific 
execution settings, our approach focuses on comprehen- 
sive anomaly characterization over wide ranges of work- 
load conditions and system configurations. 

Our approach helps us quickly identify four perfor- 
mance bugs in the I/O system of the recent Linux 2.6.10 
kernel (one in the file system prefetching, two in the 
anticipatory I/O scheduler, and one in the elevator I/O 
scheduler). Our experiments with two Web server bench- 
marks, a trace-driven index searching server, and the 
TPC-C database benchmark show that the corrected ker- 
nel improves system throughput by up to five-fold com- 
pared with the original kernel (averaging 6%, 32%, 39%, 
and 16% for the four server workloads). 


1 Introduction 


It is not uncommon for complex systems to perform 
worse than expected. In the context of this paper, we 
define performance bugs as problems in system imple- 
mentation that degrade the performance (compared with 
that intended by the design protocol/algorithm). Exam- 
ples of such bugs include overly-simplified implemen- 
tations, mis-management of special cases, or plain erro- 
neous coding. These bugs, upon discovery, are typically 
quite easy to fix in comparison with implementing newer 
and better protocol/algorithms. However, it is challeng- 


*This work was supported in part by NSF grants CCR-0306473, 
ITR/IIS-0312925, and an NSF CAREER Award CCF-0448413. 


ing to identify performance problems and pinpoint their 
root causes in large software systems. 

Previous techniques such as program instrumenta- 
tion [13, 20], complete system simulation [24], perfor- 
mance assertion checking [22], and detailed overhead 
categorization [9] were proposed to understand perfor- 
mance problems in complex computer systems and ap- 
plications. Some recent performance debugging work 
employs statistical analysis of online system traces [1, 7] 
to identify faulty components in large systems. In gen- 
eral, these techniques focus on offering fine-grained ex- 
amination of the target system/application in specific ex- 
ecution settings. However, many systems (such as the 
I/O system in OS) are designed to support wide ranges 
of workload conditions and they may also be configured 
in various different ways. It is desirable to explore per- 
formance anomalies over a comprehensive universe of 
execution settings for these systems. Such exploration 
is particularly useful for performance debugging without 
the knowledge of runtime workload conditions and sys- 
tem configurations. 

We propose a new approach that systematically char- 
acterizes performance anomalies in a system to aid per- 
formance debugging. The key advantage is that we can 
comprehensively consider wide ranges of workload con- 
ditions and system configurations. Our approach pro- 
ceeds in the following steps (shown in Figure 1). 


1. We construct a whole-system performance model 
according to the design protocol/algorithms of rele- 
vant system components. The model predicts sys- 
tem performance under different workload condi- 
tions and system configurations. 

2. We acquire a representative set of anomalous work- 
load and system configuration settings by compar- 
ing measured system performance with model pre- 
diction under a number of sample settings. For each 
system component that is considered for debugging, 
we include some sample settings where the compo- 
nent is bypassed. 

3. We statistically cluster anomalous settings into 
groups likely attributed to individual “causes”. We 
then characterize each such cause (or bug) with cor- 
related system component and workload conditions. 
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Figure |: High-level overview of the proposed model-driven anomaly characterization. 


The result of our approach contains profiles for po- 
tential performance bugs, each with a system component 
where the bug is likely located and the settings (workload 
conditions and system configurations) where it would in- 
flict significant performance losses. Such result then as- 
sists further human debugging. It also helps verifying 
or explaining bugs after they are discovered. Even if 
some bugs could not be immediately fixed, our anomaly 
characterization identifies workload conditions and sys- 
tem configurations that should be avoided if possible. 

Note that discrepancies between measured system per- 
formance and model prediction can also be caused by 
errors in the performance model. Therefore, we must 
examine both the performance model and the system im- 
plementation when presented with a bug profile. Since 
the performance model is much less complex in nature, 
we focus on debugging the system implementation in this 
paper. 

It is possible for our approach to have false positives 
(producing characterizations that do not correspond to 
any real bugs) and false negatives (missing some bugs in 
the output). As a debugging aid where human screening 
is available, false positives are less of a concern. In order 
to achieve low false negatives, we sample wide ranges of 
workload parameters and various system configurations 
in a systematic fashion. 

The rest of this paper presents our approach in de- 
tails and describes our experience of discovering oper- 
ating system performance bugs when supporting disk 
I/O-intensive online servers. Although our results in 
this paper focus on one target system and one type of 
workloads, we believe that the proposed model-driven 
anomaly characterization approach is general. It may 
assist the performance debugging of other systems and 
workloads as long as comprehensive performance mod- 
els can be built for them. 


2 Background 
2.1 Targeted Workloads 


The targeted workloads in this work are data-intensive 
online servers that access large disk-resident datasets 


while serving multiple clients simultaneously. Exam- 
ples include Web servers hosting large datasets and key- 
word search engines that support interactive search on 
terabytes of indexed Web pages. In these servers, each 
incoming request is serviced by a request handler which 
can be a thread in a multi-threaded server or a series of 
event handlers in an event-driven server. The request 
handler repeatedly accesses disk data and consumes CPU 
before completion. A request handler may block if the 
needed resource is unavailable. While request handlers 
consume both disk I/O and CPU resources, the overall 
server throughput is often dominated by I/O system per- 
formance when application data size far exceeds avail- 
able server memory. For the ease of model construction 
in the next section, we assume that request handlers per- 
form mostly read-only I/O when accessing disk-resident 
data. Many online services, such as Web server and index 
searching, do not involve any updates on hosted datasets. 


Characteristics of the application workload may affect 
the performance of a disk I/O-intensive online server. 
For example, the data access locality and sequentiality 
largely determine how much of the disk time is spent on 
data transfer or seek and rotation. 


2.2 Relevant Operating System Components 


We describe operating system features that affect the 
I/O performance of data-intensive online servers. 


Prefetching. Data accesses belonging to a single re- 
quest handler often exhibit strong locality due to se- 
mantic proximity. During concurrent execution, how- 
ever, data access of one request handler can be fre- 
quently interrupted by other active request handlers in 
the server. This may severely affect I/O efficiency due 
to long disk seek and rotational delays. The employ- 
ment of OS prefetching can partially alleviate this prob- 
lem. A larger prefetching depth increases the granular- 
ity of I/O requests, and consequently yields less frequent 
disk seeks and rotations. On the other hand, kernel-level 
prefetching may retrieve unneeded data due to the lack 
of knowledge on how much data is desired by the appli- 
cation. Such a waste tends to be magnified by aggressive 
prefetching policies. 
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I/O scheduling. Traditional elevator-style I/O sched- 
ulers such as Cyclic-SCAN sort and merge outstanding 
I/O requests to reduce the seek distance on storage de- 
vices. In addition, the anticipatory I/O scheduling [14] 
can be particularly effective for concurrent I/O work- 
loads. At the completion of an I/O request, the antici- 
patory disk scheduler may choose to keep the disk idle 
for a short period of time even when there are pending 
requests. The scheduler does so in anticipation of a new 
I/O request from the same process that issued the just 
completed request, which often requires little or no seek- 
ing from the current disk head location. However, antici- 
patory scheduling may not be effective when substantial 
think time exists between consecutive I/O requests. The 
anticipation may also be rendered ineffective when a re- 
quest handler has to perform interleaving synchronous 
1/O that does not exhibit strong locality. Such a situation 
arises when a request handler simultaneously accesses 
multiple data streams. 

Others. For data-intensive workloads, memory 
caching is effective in improving the application- 
perceived performance over the raw storage I/O through- 
put. Most operating systems employ LRU-style policies 
to manage data cached in memory. 

File system implementation issues such as file layout 
can also affect the system performance. We assume the 
file data is laid out contiguously on the storage. This 
is a reasonable assumption since the OS often tries to 
allocate file data contiguously on creation and the dataset 
is unchanged under our targeted read-only workloads. 


3 W/O Throughput Model 


Our model-driven performance debugging requires 
model-based prediction of the overall system perfor- 
mance under wide ranges of workload conditions and 
various system configurations. Previous studies have 
recognized the importance of constructing I/O system 
performance models. Various analytical and simulation 
models have been constructed for disk drives [5, 16, 25, 
28, 36], disk arrays [8, 33], OS prefetching [6, 29, 31], 
and memory caching [15]. However, performance mod- 
els for individual system components do not capture 
the inter-dependence of different components and con- 
sequently they may not accurately predict the overall ap- 
plication performance. 

When modeling a complex system like ours, we fol- 
low the methodology of decomposing it into weakly cou- 
pled subcomponents. More specifically, we divide our 
whole-system I/O throughput model into four layers — 
OS caching, prefetching, OS-level I/O scheduling, and 
the storage device. Every layer may transform its input 
workload to a new workload imposed on the lower layer. 
For example, I/O scheduling may alter inter-request I/O 
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Figure 2: Layered system model on I/O throughput. We by- 
pass the OS caching model in the context of this paper. 


seek distances. Each layer may also change the pre- 
dicted I/O throughput from the lower layer due to ad- 
ditional benefits or costs it may induce. For instance, 
prefetching adds the potential overhead of fetching un- 
needed data. As indicated in Figure 2, we use workload, 
workload’, workload”, and workload’” to denote the 
original and transformed workloads at each layer. We 
similarly use throughput, throughput’, throughput”, 
and throughput” to represent the I/O throughput results 
seen at each layer. 

Figure 2 illustrates our layered system model on I/O 
throughput. This paper focuses on the I/O system perfor- 
mance debugging and we bypass the OS caching model 
in our study. For the purpose of comparing our per- 
formance model with real system measurement, we add 
additional code in the operating system to disable the 
caching. More information on this is provided in Sec- 
tion 4.1. The rest of this section illustrates the other 
three layers of the I/O throughput model in detail. While 
mostly applicable to many general-purpose OSes, our 
model more closely follows the target system of our de- 
bugging work — the Linux 2.6 kernel. 


3.1 OS Prefetching Model 


We define a sequential access stream as a group of 
spatially contiguous data items that are accessed by a sin- 
gle request handler. Note that the request handler may 
not continuously access the entire stream at once. In 
other words, it may perform interleaving I/O that does 
not belong to the same stream. We further define a se- 
quential access run as a portion of a sequential access 
stream that does not have such interleaving I/O. Figure 3 
illustrates these two concepts. All read accesses from re- 
quest handlers are assumed to be synchronous. 
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Figure 3: Illustration of the sequential access stream and the 
sequential access run. The arrows indicate the data access se- 
quence of the request handler. 


We consider the workload transformation of I/O 
prefetching on a sequential access stream of length 
Sstream- W/O prefetching groups data accesses of the 
stream into requests of size Spre fetch — the I/O prefetch- 
ing depth. Therefore, the number of I/O requests for 
serving this sequential stream is: 


_ Sstream 
Nrequest re [_—————— 
Spre fetch 


() 


Operating system prefetching may retrieve unneeded 
data due to the lack of knowledge on how much data is 
desired by the application. In the transformed workload, 
the total amount of fetched data for the stream is: 


Ss! [ Sstream 
Spre fetch 


stream —_ (2) 


‘ Spre fetch 
Within the amount of fetched data 5%,,,.am,> the effective 
amount is only Sstream While the rest is not needed by 
the application. Therefore: 


S 
throughput’ = throughput" - 22 Sstream 


» S witeain 

However, wasted prefetching does not exist when each 

sequential access stream references a whole file since the 

OS would not prefetch beyond the end of a file. In this 

case, I/O prefetching does not fetch unneeded data and it 
does not change the I/O throughput. Therefore: 


(3) 


Dsieaths = Sstream (4) 
throughput’ = throughput” (5) 


3.2 OS-level I/O Scheduling Model 


The I/O scheduling layer passes the retrieved data to 
the upper layer without any change. Therefore it does 
not change the I/O throughput: 


throughput” = throughput’” (6) 


I/O scheduling transforms the workload primarily by 
sorting and merging I/O requests to reduce the seek 
distance on storage devices. We discuss such work- 
load transformation by the traditional elevator-style I/O 
scheduling and by the anticipatory I/O scheduling. 


3.2.1 Elevator-style I/O Scheduling 


I/O scheduling algorithms such as Cyclic-SCAN reorder 
outstanding I/O requests based on data location and 
schedule the I/O request close to the current disk head lo- 
cation. The effectiveness of such scheduling is affected 
by the concurrency of the online server. Specifically, a 
smaller average seek distance can be attained at higher 
server concurrency when the disk scheduler can choose 
from more concurrent requests for seek reduction. We 
estimate that the number of simultaneous disk seek re- 
quests in the SCAN queue is equal to the server con- 
currency level y. When the disk scheduler can choose 
from 7 requests at uniformly random disk locations, a 
previous study [27] indicates that the inter-request seek 
distance Dscex follows the following distribution: 


Pr[Dscek 2 x] = (1 = eared (7) 
Here 6 is the proportion of the disk where the dataset 
resides and Dajs, is the total disk size. In other words, 
6 - Daisk represents the span of the dataset on the disk. 
During concurrent execution (concurrency greater 
than one), the I/O scheduler switches to a different 
stream when a prefetching request from one stream is 
completed. Therefore it does not change the granularity 
of I/O requests passed from the prefetching layer. Con- 
sequently the average size of an I/O request is: 


5 Dice ES eseana) 
E Sre west) = ra, Bran 8 
( ‘) > Nrequest E(Nrequest) ( ) 


At the concurrency of one, all I/O requests belonging 
to one sequential access run is merged: 
E(Sstream) 
ey E Srun (9) 
E(Nrequest) ( } 
where E'(S;-u,) is the average length of a sequential ac- 
cess run. 


E(Srequest) — max{ 


3.2.2 Anticipatory I/O Scheduling 


During concurrent execution, the anticipatory I/O 
scheduling [14] may temporarily idle the disk so that 
consecutive I/O requests that belong to the same request 
handler are serviced without interruption. This effec- 
tively merges all prefetching requests of each sequen- 
tial access run (defined in Section 3.1) into a single I/O 
request. Thus the average size of an I/O request in the 
transformed workload is: 

E (S. atnbanne) 
E(Nrequest) : E(Srun)} 
The anticipatory I/O scheduling likely reduces the fre- 
quency of disk seeks, but it does not affect the the inter- 
request seek distance modeled in Equation (7). 


E(Srequest) ar max{ (10) 
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The other effect of the anticipatory I/O scheduling is 
that it induces disk idle time during anticipatory waiting 
when useful work could be otherwise performed. The 
disk idle time for each I/O request T;q- is the total inter- 
request thinktime for the corresponding sequential access 
run. 


3.3 Storage Device Model 


Let the disk transfer rate be R;,. Also let the seek time 
and rotational delay be Tcex and T;otation respectively. 
The disk resource consumption (in time) for processing 
a request of length S;-cquest includes a single seek, rota- 
tion, and the data transfer as well as the idle time: 


Sre Wes 
Taisk = a + T seek + T-otation + Tidle (11) 


tr 


Since S;-equest 18 independent of R;,, we have: 


E(Srequest) 


E(Taisk) = E(Rtr) 


+E(Tseek) mis E(Trotation) + E(Tidie) 
(12) 


Therefore: 


Wy 


throughput 


= E(Srequest) 
E(Taisk) (13) 


= E(Srequest) 
E(Sreques 
SCS + E(Tocek) + E(Trotation) + E(Tiate) 





Below we determine the average data transfer rate 
E(R:,), the average rotation delay E(T;otation), and the 
average seek time E\(Tsecx). The sequential transfer rate 
depends on the data location (due to zoning on modern 
disks). With the knowledge of the data span on the disk 
and the histogram of data transfer rate at each disk loca- 
tion, we can then determine the average data transfer rate. 
We consider the average rotational delay as the mean ro- 
tational time between two random track locations (i.e., 
the time it takes the disk to spin half a revolution). 

Earlier studies [25, 28] have discovered that the seek 
time depends on the seek distance Dscex (distance to be 
traveled by the disk head) in the following way: 


0, if Dseex = 0; 
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seek 
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where D4jsx is the total disk size. a, b,c, d,e are disk- 
specific parameters anda +b/exc+d-e. 

Combining the seek distance distribution in Equa- 
tion (7) and the above Equation (14), we have the fol- 
lowing cumulative probability distribution for the seek 
time: 








ie ifa <a; 
1 (254)? Y i 
2 , ifa<a<at+bye; 
Pr[Tseek 2 x] = (252) eis 
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(15) 


Therefore, the expected average seek time is: 


E(Tseek) 


a a+b-/e 
| Pr{T seek 2 x|da +f Pr|Tseek 2 x\dx 
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+f Pr[Tseek 2 x|dx 
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where () indicates the binomial coefficient. 


v 
(16) 


Disk drives are usually equipped with limited amount 
of cache. Due to its small size, its main usage is disk 
track prefetching while its caching effects are negligi- 
ble for data-intensive applications with large working- 
set sizes. We do not consider such caching effects in our 
model. 


3.4 Symbol Definitions 


For clarity, we list the definitions for all symbols used 
in the previous subsections (Table 1). 


3.5 Model Interfaces 


We summarize the interfaces to our performance 
model, which include the workload characteristics, op- 
erating system configuration, and storage device proper- 
ties. 


e Table 2 lists the attributes of workload character- 
istics passed into our model. The table also lists 
the OS component in our performance model that is 
most concerned with each workload attribute. 

e The OS configuration consists of the I/O prefetch- 
ing depth and whether to employ the anticipatory 
I/O scheduler or the classic elevator scheduler. 

e The storage device properties include the disk size, 
rotational speed, seek time model parameters of 
Equation (14), and the histogram of data transfer 
rate at each disk location. 
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Sstream, Seieearn 
Srun 
Sprefetch 
Norefetch 


Srequest 


original and transformed sequential access stream lengths 

the sequential access run length 

1/O prefetching depth 

the number of I/O prefetching requests for accessing a stream 
the I/O request size 


Y the number of concurrent request executions in the server 


Dseek, Daisk 


the seek distance and the total disk size 


6 the proportion of the dataset span to the total disk size 


Tseeks Trotation, Vidles Tdisk 
Rer 
a, b, c, d, e 


the disk seek, rotation, idle, and total usage time 
the disk data transfer rate 
disk-specific parameters concerning the disk seek time 





Table 1: Definition of symbols used in Section 3. 


| Workload attribute Concerned OS component | 


server concurrency 
data span on storage medium 
lengths of sequential access streams 


whether each stream access whole file 
average sequential access run length 
average application thinktime 


a number 
ratio to the disk size 
a histogram 
true or false 
unit of data size 
unit of time 


I/O scheduling (Section 3.2) 

I/O scheduling (Section 3.2) 

I/O prefetching (Section 3.1) 

I/O prefetching (Section 3.1) 
anticipatory I/O scheduling (Section 3.2.2) 
anticipatory I/O scheduling (Section 3.2.2) 





Table 2: Attributes of workload characteristics. We also list the OS component in our performance model that is most concerned 


with each workload attribute. 


4 Model-driven Performance Debugging 


Based on the whole-system performance model for 
I/O-intensive online servers, this section describes our 
approach to acquire a representative set of anomalous 
workload and configuration settings. We also present 
techniques to cluster anomalous settings into groups 
likely attributed to individual bugs. We then charac- 
terize each of them with correlated system component 
and workload conditions. Although certain low-level 
techniques in our approach are specifically designed for 
our target system and workloads, we believe the general 
framework of our approach can also be used for perfor- 
mance debugging of other large software systems. 


4.1 Anomaly Sampling 


Performance anomalies (manifested by deviations of 
measurement results from the model-predicted perfor- 
mance) occur for several reasons. In addition to per- 
formance bugs in the implementation, measurement er- 
rors and model inaccuracies can also cause performance 
anomalies. Aside from significant modeling errors, 
anomalies caused by these other factors are usually small 
in magnitude. We screen out these factors by only 
counting the relatively large performance anomalies. Al- 
though this screening may also overlook some perfor- 
mance bugs, those that cause significant performance 
degradations would not be affected. 

Performance anomalies may occur at many different 
workload conditions and system configurations. We con- 


sider each occurrence under one setting as a single point 
in the multi-dimensional space where each workload 
condition and system configuration parameter is repre- 
sented by a dimension. For the rest of this paper, we 
call this multi-dimensional space simply as the parame- 
ter space. Our anomaly sampling proceeds in the follow- 
ing two steps. First, we choose a number of (n) sample 
settings from the parameter space in a uniformly random 
fashion. We then compare measured system performance 
with model prediction under these settings. Anomalous 
settings are those at which measured performance trails 
model prediction by at least a certain threshold. 


We define the infliction zone of each performance bug 
as the union of settings in the parameter space at which 
the bug would inflict significant performance losses. By 
examining a uniformly random set of sample settings, 
our anomaly sampling approach can achieve the fol- 
lowing property associated with false negatives (missing 
some bugs). For a bug whose infliction zone is p pro- 
portion (0 < p < 1) of the total parameter space, the 
probability for at least one of our n random samples falls 
into the bug’s infliction zone is 1 — (1 — p)”. With a 
reasonably large n, it is unlikely for our anomaly sam- 
pling to miss a performance bug that takes effects under 
a non-trivial set of workload conditions and system con- 
figurations. 


We now describe the parameter space for our target 
workload and system. We first explore the dimensions 
representing workload properties and we will examine 
the system configuration dimensions next. 
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Workload properties The inclusion of each workload 
property in the parameter space allows the characteriza- 
tion of its relationship with performance bugs in subse- 
quent analysis. However, considering too many work- 
load properties may render the subsequent analysis in- 
tractable. According to our performance model in Sec- 
tion 3, we select workload properties from those that 
have large effects on system performance. For each 
workload property, we determine several representative 
parameter settings for possible sampling. 


e Server concurrency: 1,2, 4, 8, 16,32, 64, 128, 256. 

e Average length of sequential access streams: 
64KB, 128KB, 256KB, 512KB, 1 MB, 2 MB, 
4 MB. 

e Whether each stream access whole file: true or false. 

e Average length of sequential access runs: 16 KB, 
32 KB, 64KB, ---, up to the average length of se- 
quential access streams. 

e Average application thinktime per megabyte of data 
access: 1ms, 2ms, 4 ms, 8 ms. 


For the purpose of real system measurement, we design 
an adjustable micro-benchmark that can exhibit any com- 
bination of workload parameter settings. 


System configurations The inclusion of system con- 
figurations in the parameter space allows the character- 
ization of their relationships with performance bugs in 
subsequent analysis. In particular, the strong correlation 
between a performance bug and the activation of a sys- 
tem component indicates the likelihood that the bug is 
within the implementation of the said component. As 
indicated in our performance model, the system perfor- 
mance is mainly affected by three I/O system compo- 
nents: prefetching, the elevator I/O scheduler and the an- 
ticipatory I/O scheduler. 

For each system component that is considered for de- 
bugging, we must include system configurations where 
the component is not activated. The two I/O schedulers 
are natural alternatives to each other. We augment the 
operating system to add an option to bypass the prefetch- 
ing code. We do so by ignoring the readahead heuris- 
tics and issuing I/O requests only when data is syn- 
chronously demanded by the application. Since our per- 
formance model does not consider OS caching, we also 
add additional code in the operating system to disable 
the caching. We do so by simply overlooking the cached 
pages during I/O. Our changes are only a few hundred 
lines in the Linux 2.6.10 kernel. 

Below are the specific dimensions in our parameter 
space that represent system configurations: 


e Prefetching: enabled or disabled. 
e 1/0 scheduling: elevator or anticipatory. 


Our performance model in Section 3 can predict sys- 
tem performance at different prefetching sizes. However, 
varying the prefetching size is not useful for our purpose 
of performance debugging. We use the default maximum 
prefetching size (128 KB for Linux 2.6.10) in our study. 


4.2 Anomaly Clustering and Characterization 


Given a set of anomalous workload condition and sys- 
tem configuration settings, it is still hard to derive useful 
debugging information without a succinct characteriza- 
tion on the anomalous settings. Further, the system may 
contain multiple independent performance bugs and the 
aggregate characteristics of several bugs may be too con- 
fusing to be useful. This section presents an algorithm to 
cluster anomalous settings into groups likely attributed 
to individual bugs and characterize each cluster to guide 
performance debugging. At a high level, the anomaly 
sampling described in Section 4.1 precedes the clustering 
and characterization, which are then followed by the fi- 
nal human debugging. Ideally, each such action sequence 
can discover one performance bug and multiple bugs can 
be identified by iterating this action sequence multiple 
times. 

It is quite common for infliction zones of multiple bugs 
to cross-intersect with each other. In other words, several 
bugs might inflict performance losses simultaneously at 
a single workload condition and system configuration. 
Classical clustering algorithms such as Expectation Max- 
imization (EM) [10] and K-means [19] typically assume 
disjoint (or slightly overlapped) clusters and spherical 
Gaussian distribution for points in each cluster. There- 
fore they cannot be directly used to solve our problem. 

To make our clustering problem more tractable, we 
assume that the infliction zone of each performance 
bug takes a hyper-rectangle-like shape in the param- 
eter space. This means that if parameter settings 
(G1, @2,..-,@~) and (bj, be, ...,b%) in the k-dimensional 
parameter space are inflicted by a bug, then any parame- 
ter setting (1, 22,..., 2%) with 


(17) 


also likely falls into the bug’s infliction zone. For each 
dimension 7 that has no ordering among its value set- 
tings (e.g., a boolean or categorical parameter), the cor- 
responding element in Condition (17) should be instead 
ee = a; Or Y= b;”. 

A bug’s infliction zone takes a hyper-rectangle-like 
shape if it has a range of triggering settings on each 
parameter (workload property or system configuration) 
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and the bug’s performance effect is strongly correlated 
with the condition that all parameters fall into respec- 
tive triggering ranges. When this assumption does not 
hold for a bug (i.e., its infliction zone does not follow a 
hyper-rectangle-like shape), our algorithm described be- 
low would identify a maximum hyper-rectangle encap- 
sulated within the bug’s infliction zone. This might still 
provide some useful bug characterization for subsequent 
human debugging. 

To the best of our knowledge, the only known cluster- 
ing algorithm that handles intersected hyper-rectangles 
is due to Pelleg and Moore [21]. However, their algo- 
rithm requires hyper-rectangles to have soft boundaries 
with Gaussian distributions and hence is not directly ap- 
plicable to our case, where hyper-rectangles could have 
infinitely steeply diminishing borders. 

We describe our algorithm that identifies and charac- 
terizes one dominant cluster from a set of anomalous 
settings. More specifically, our algorithm attempts to 
identify a hyper-rectangle in the parameter space that ex- 
plores trade-off between two properties: 1) Most of the 
sample settings within the hyper-rectangle are anoma- 
lous settings; 2) The hyper-rectangle contains as many 
anomalous settings as possible. In our algorithm, prop- 
erty 1 is ensured by keeping the ratio of Hel ena 
in the hyper-rectangle above a certain pre-defined thresh- 
old. Property 2 is addressed by greedily expanding the 
current hyper-rectangle in a way to maximize the num- 
ber of anomalous settings contained in the expanded new 
hyper-rectangle. Algorithm 4.1 illustrates our method to 
discover a hyper-rectangle that tightly bounds the cluster 
of anomalous settings related to a dominant bug. 

After the hyper-rectangle clustering, we characterize 
each cluster by simply projecting the hyper-rectangle 
onto each dimension of the parameter space. For each 
dimension (a workload property or a system configura- 
tion), we include the projected parameter value range 
into the characterization. For those dimensions at which 
the projections cover all possible parameter values, we 
consider them uncorrelated to the cluster and we do not 
include them in the cluster characterization. 

The computation complexity of our algorithm is 
O(m3n) since the algorithm has three nested loops with 
at most m iterations for each. In the innermost loop, 
the numbers of samples and anomalies within a hyper- 
rectangle are computed by brute-force checking of all 
n sample settings (an O(n) complexity). Using pre- 
constructed orthogonal range trees [18], the complexity 
of the innermost loop can be improved to O((log n)¢ + 
A), where d is the dimensionality of the parameter space 
and A is the answer size. We use brute-force counting in 
our current implementation due to its simplicity and sat- 
isfactory performance on our dataset (no more than 1000 
sample settings and less than 200 anomalies). 


Algorithm 4.1; CLUSTER(n samples, m anomalies, €) 


Input: n sample settings. 
Input: m anomalous settings among the samples. 


Input: 0 < « < 1, the threshold for r(). 
Returns: H,,a7, a hyper-rectangle in the parameter 


space. 
Amax <— nil 


for each x out of m anomalous settings 
HT <— the min-bounding hyper-rectangle for x 


while H was just expanded 
Yemp — nil 
Ctmp — 0 


for each anomalous setting y outside H 
if [r( M(H, y)) > € 

and c(M(H, y)) > Ctmp] 
Yimp — Y 

Cimp — C(M(H, y)) 


do do 46 


then 


if [dump # nil] 
then H — M(H, yemp) 


if [c(H) > c(Aimazx)| 
then Aina — H 


return (Hynazx) 


/* r(H) denotes the ratio of aye in the 
hyper-rectangle H. 

c(H) denotes the number of anomalies in H. 
M(H,y) denotes the minimum-bounding hyper- 
rectangle that contains the hyper-rectangle H and the 
point y. */ 


5 Debugging Results 


We describe our performance debugging of the 
Linux 2.6.10 kernel (released in December 2004) when 
supporting I/O-intensive online servers. We repeatedly 
perform anomaly sampling, clustering, characterization, 
and human debugging. After each round, we acquire an 
anomaly cluster characterization that corresponds to one 
likely bug. The characterization typically contains corre- 
lated system component and workload conditions, which 
hints at where and how to look for the bug. The human 
debugger has knowledge on the general structure of the 
OS source code and is familiar with a kernel tracing tool 
(LIT [37]). After each bug fix, we use the corrected ker- 
nel for the next round of anomaly sampling, clustering, 
characterization, and human debugging. 
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Figure 4: Data transfer rate and seek time curve for the disk 
drive. We also show the seek time fitting used in Equation (14) 
of our performance model. 


Our measurement uses a server equipped with dual 
2.0GHz Xeon processors, 2GB memory, and an IBM 
10KRPM SCSI drive (model *DTN036C1UCDY 10”). 
We measure the disk drive properties as input to our per- 
formance model (shown in Figure 4). The Equation (14) 
parameters for this disk is a=1.0546ms, b=6.9555 ms, 
c=2.7539 ms, d=6.8867 ms, and e=0.1171. We choose 
400 random workload and system configuration settings 
in the anomaly sampling. The anomaly threshold is set at 
10% (i.e., those settings at which measured performance 
trails model prediction by at least 10% are considered as 
anomalous settings). The clustering threshold (€) in Al- 
gorithm 4.1 is set at 90%. 

We describe our results below and we also report the 
debugging time at the end of this section. The first 
anomaly cluster characterization is: 


Workload property 
Concurrency: 128 and above 


256KB and above 


Stream length: 
System configuration 
Prefetching: 


enabled 





This characterization shows that the corresponding bug 
concerns the prefetching implementation and it inflicts 
performance losses for high concurrency workloads with 
moderately long sequential access streams. Based on 
this information, our subsequent tracing and analysis dis- 
cover the following performance bug. The kernel checks 
for disk congestion when each I/O prefetching is initi- 
ated. If the number of pending requests in the disk driver 
queue exceeds a certain threshold (slightly below 128 in 
Linux 2.6.10), the prefetching is canceled. The intuition 
for this treatment is that asynchronous read-ahead should 
be disabled when the I/O system is busy. However, the 
prefetching operations may include some data that is syn- 
chronously demanded by the application. By canceling 
these operations, it causes confusion at upper-level I/O 
code and results in inefficient single-page makeup I/Os 


for the needed data. In order to fix this problem, the cor- 
rected kernel only cancels prefetching requests that do 
not contain any synchronously demanded data when disk 
congestion occurs. We call this bug fix #1. 

The second anomaly cluster characterization is: 


Workload property 
Concurrency: 
Stream length: 
Run length: 

System configuration 
I/O scheduling: 


8 and above 
256KB and above 
256KB and above 


anticipatory 





This characterization concerns the anticipatory I/O 
scheduler. It involves workloads at moderately high con- 
currency with stream and run lengths larger than the 
maximum prefetching size (128KB). Our subsequent 
investigation discovers the following performance bug. 
The current implementation of the anticipatory scheduler 
stops an ongoing anticipation if there exists a pending I/O 
request with shorter seek distance (compared with the av- 
erage seek distance of the anticipating process). Due to a 
significant seek initiation cost on modern disks (as shown 
in Figure 4), the seek distance is not an accurate indi- 
cation of the seek time cost. For example, the average 
cost of a 0-distance seek and a 2x-distance seek is much 
less than an x-distance seek. As the result, the current 
implementation tends to stop the anticipation when the 
benefit of continued anticipation actually exceeds that of 
breaking it. We solve this problem by using estimated 
seek time (instead of the seek distance) in the anticipa- 
tion cost/benefit analysis. We call this bug fix #2. 
The third anomaly cluster characterization is: 


Workload property 
Concurrency: 


System configuration 
I/O scheduling: 


elevator 





This characterization concerns the elevator scheduler 
(also called the deadline scheduler in Linux 2.6.10) and 
the corresponding bug inflicts performance losses at the 
concurrency of 2. Our tracing and analysis show that a 
reset function is called frequently at very low concur- 
rency. Possibly due to an overly-simplified implemen- 
tation, the kernel always searches from block address 0 
for the next scheduled request after the reset. We fix it 
by searching from the last I/O location according to the 
elevator scheduling algorithm. We call this bug fix #3. 
The fourth anomaly cluster characterization is: 


Workload property 
Concurrency: 
Stream length: 
Run length: 

System configuration 
I/O scheduling: 


2 and above 
256KB and above 
256KB 


anticipatory 
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This characterization concerns the anticipatory I/O 
scheduler for non-serial concurrent workloads. Our sub- 
sequent investigation uncovers the following problem. 
Large I/O requests (including maximum-sized prefetch- 
ing requests) from the file system are often split into 
smaller pieces before being forwarded to the disk drive. 
The completion of each one of these pieces will trig- 
ger an I/O interrupt. The original anticipatory scheduler 
would start the anticipation timer right after the first such 
interrupt, which often causes premature timeout. We cor- 
rect the problem by starting the anticipation timer only 
after all pieces of a file system I/O request have com- 
pleted. We call this bug fix #4. 

We show results on the effects of our bug fixes. Fig- 
ure 5 shows the top 10% model/measurement errors of 
our anomaly sampling for the original Linux 2.6.10 ker- 


nel and after the accumulative bug fixes. The error is 

a measured throughput __,, 
defined as “1 — model-predicted throughput * 
show that performance anomalies steadily decrease af- 


ter each bug fix and no anomaly with 14% or larger er- 
ror exists after all four bugs are fixed. Figure 6 illus- 
trates all-sample comparison between model prediction 
and measured performance. Figure 6(A) shows results 
for the original Linux 2.6.10 where the system performs 
significantly worse than model prediction at many pa- 
rameter settings. Figure 6(B) shows the results when all 
four bugs are fixed where the system performs close to 
model prediction at all parameter settings. 


Results 


Debugging time We provide statistics on the debug- 
ging time. For each bug fix, time is spent on anomaly 
sampling, clustering and characterization, and final hu- 
man debugging. 


e The primary time cost for anomaly sampling is on 
the system measurement for all sample workload 
condition and system configuration settings. The 
measurement of each sample setting took around 
6 minutes and the total 400 sample measurements 
took around two days using one test server. More 
test servers would speed up this process proportion- 
ally. 

e Due to the relative small sample size, our cluster- 

ing and characterization algorithm took less than a 

minute to complete. 

The final human debugging took about one or two 

days for each bug fix. 


6 Evaluation with Real Workloads 


We experiment with real server workloads to demon- 
strate the performance benefits of our bug fixes. All mea- 
surements are conducted on servers each equipped with 
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Figure 5: Top 10% model/measurement errors. Each unit 
on the X-axis represents a sampled parameter setting in our 
anomaly sampling. 


dual 2.0GHz Xeon processors, 2GB memory, and an 
IBM 10KRPM SCSI drive (as characterized in Figure 4). 
Each experiment involves a server and a load generation 
client. The client can adjust the number of simultaneous 
requests to control the server concurrency level. 


6.1. Workload Descriptions 
We evaluate four server workloads in our study: 


e SPECweb99: We include the SPECweb99 bench- 
mark [30] running on the Apache 2.0.44 Web server. 
This workload contains 4 classes of files with sizes 
at 1 KB, 10 KB, 100 KB, and 1,000 KB respectively. 
During each run, the four classes of files are ac- 
cessed according to a distribution that favors small 
files. Within each class, a Zipf distribution with pa- 
rameter a = 1.0 is used to access individual files. 

e Media clips: Web workloads such as SPECweb99 
contain mostly small file accesses. In order to ex- 
amine the effects of relatively large sequential ac- 
cess streams, we use a Web workload containing a 
set of media clips, following the file size and access 
distribution of the video/audio clips portion of the 
1998 World Cup workload [3]. About 67% (in total 
size) of files in the workload are large video clips, 
while the rest are small audio clips. The file sizes of 
both small and large clips follow Lognormal distri- 
butions, with average sizes of 20 KB and 1,464 KB 
respectively. During the tests, individual media files 
are chosen as client requests in a uniformly random 
fashion. 


Index searching: We acquired a prototype of the 
index searching server and a dataset from the Web 
search engine Ask Jeeves [4]. The dataset contains 
the search index for 12.6 million Web pages. It in- 
cludes a mapping file that maps MD5-encoded key- 
words to proper locations in the search index. For 
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(B) After four bug fixes 
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All-sample comparison between model prediction and measured performance. Each unit on the X-axis represents a 


Workload | Data size | Data popularity Whole file access Thinktime/MB 
SPECWweb99 || _224GB 6T2KB 


Media clips | 27.2GB | Uniformly random 1213.3 KB 
Index searching [| 185GB 267.2KB 





TPC-C | 8.8GB | Uniformly random 43.8 KB 11.69 ms 


Table 3: Characteristics of four server workloads used in our evaluation. 


each keyword in an input query, a binary search 
is first performed on the mapping file and then the 
search index is accessed following a sequential ac- 
cess pattern. Multiple prefetching streams on the 
search index are accessed for each multi-keyword 
query. The search query words in our test workload 
are based on a one-week trace recorded at the Ask 
Jeeves site in early 2002. 


e TPC-C database benchmark: We include a lo- 
cal implementation of the TPC-C online transac- 
tion processing benchmark [32] in our evaluation. 
TPC-C simulates a population of terminal opera- 
tors executing Order-Entry transactions against a 
database. Some of the TPC-C transactions do not 
consume much I/O resource. We use a workload 
that contains only the “new order” transactions, 
which are the most I/O-intensive among five types 
of TPC-C transactions. In our experiments, the 
TPC-C benchmark runs on the MySQL 5.0.2-alpha 
database with a dataset of 8.8 GB. 


To better understand these workloads, we extract their 
characteristics through profiling. During profiling runs, 
we intercept relevant I/O system calls in the OS kernel, 
including open, close, read, write, and seek. We 
extract desired application characteristics after analyz- 
ing the system call traces collected during profiling runs. 
However, system call interception does not work well for 
memory mapped I/O used by the TPC-C database. In 
this case, we intercept device driver-level I/O traces and 
use them to infer the data access pattern of the work- 
load. Table 3 lists some characteristics of the four server 


workloads. The stream statistics for TPC-C are for read 
streams only. Among the four workloads, we observe 
that media clips has long sequential access streams while 
SPECweb99 and TPC-C have relatively short streams. 
We also observe that the three workloads except the in- 
dex searching have about one run per stream, which in- 
dicates that each request handler does not perform inter- 
leaving I/O when accessing a sequential stream. 


6.2 Performance Results 


Figure 7 illustrates the throughput of the four server 
workloads. For each workload, we show measured per- 
formance at different concurrency levels under the origi- 
nal Linux kernel and after various performance bug fixes. 
The elevator I/O scheduler is employed for SPECweb99 
and media clips while the anticipatory I/O scheduler is 
used for index searching and TPC-C. Therefore bug fix 
#3 is only meaningful for SPECweb99 and media clips 
while fixes #2 and #4 are only useful for index search- 
ing and TPC-C. The I/O throughput results are those 
observed at the application level. They are acquired 
by instrumenting the server applications with statistics- 
collection code. We were not able to make such instru- 
mentation for the MySQL database used by TPC-C so 
we only show the request throughput for this workload. 


Suggested by the characterization of bug #1, Fig- 
ure 7(B) and (C) confirm substantial performance im- 
provement (around five-fold) of the bug fix at high ex- 
ecution concurrencies. We notice that its effect is not as 
obvious for SPECweb99 and TPC-C. This can also be 
explained by our characterization of bug #1 since these 
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(B) Media clips 
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(D) TPC-C 
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Figure 7: Throughput of four server workloads under various kernels. The elevator I/O scheduler is employed for SPECweb99 
and media clips while the anticipatory I/O scheduler is used for index searching and TPC-C. 


workloads do not have long enough sequential access 
streams. The other bug fixes provide moderate perfor- 
mance enhancement for workloads that they affect. The 
average improvement (over all affected workload condi- 
tions) is 6%, 13%, and 4% for bug fix #2, #3, and #4 
respectively. 


Aggregating the effects of all bug fixes, the average 
improvement (over all tested concurrencies) of the cor- 
rected kernel over the original kernel is 6%, 32%, 39%, 
and 16% for the four server workloads respectively. 


7 Related Work 


Performance debugging. Earlier studies have pro- 
posed techniques such as program instrumentation (e.g., 
MemSpy [20] and Mtool [13]), complete system simu- 
lation (e.g., SimOS [24]), performance assertion check- 
ing [22], and detailed overhead categorization [9] to un- 
derstand performance problems in computer systems and 
applications. These techniques focus on offering fine- 
grained examination of the target system/application in 
specific workload settings. Many of them are too ex- 
pensive to be used for exploring wide ranges of work- 
load conditions and system configurations. In compari- 


son, our approach trades off detailed execution statistics 
at specific settings for comprehensive characterization of 
performance anomalies over wide ranges of workloads. 

Recent performance debugging work employs statis- 
tical analysis of online system traces [1, 7] to iden- 
tify faulty components in complex systems. Such tech- 
niques are limited to reacting to anomalies under past 
and present operational environments and they cannot be 
used to debug a system before such operational condi- 
tions are known. Further, our approach can provide the 
additional information of correlated workload conditions 
with each potential performance bug, which is helpful to 
the debugging process. 

Identifying non-performance bugs in complex sys- 
tems. Several recent works investigated techniques to 
discover non-performance bugs in large software sys- 
tems. Engler et al. detect potential bugs by identify- 
ing anomalous code that deviates from the common pat- 
tern [11]. Wang et al. discover erroneous system config- 
uration settings by matching with a set of known correct 
configurations [34]. Li et al. employ data mining tech- 
niques to identify copy-paste and related bugs in oper- 
ating system code [17]. However, performance-oriented 
debugging can be more challenging because many per- 
formance bugs are strongly connected with the code se- 
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mantics and they often do not follow certain patterns. 
Further, performance bugs may not cause obvious mis- 
behaviors such as incorrect states or system crashes. 
Without an understanding on the expected performance 
(e.g., through the performance model that we built), it 
may not even be easy to tell the existence of performance 
anomalies in complex systems. 

V/O system performance modeling. Our perfor- 
mance debugging approach requires the construction of 
a whole-system performance model for targeted I/O- 
intensive server workloads. A large body of previous 
studies have constructed various analytical and simula- 
tion models to examine the performance of storage and 
I/O systems, including those for disk drives [5, 16, 25, 
28, 36], disk arrays [2, 8, 33], I/O scheduling algo- 
rithms [23, 26, 35], and I/O prefetching [6, 29, 31]. How- 
ever, performance models for individual system compo- 
nents do not capture the interplay between different com- 
ponents. This paper presents a whole-system throughput 
model that considers the combined impact of the applica- 
tion characteristics and several relevant operating system 
components on the overall server performance. 

Using system-level models to predict the performance 
of I/O-intensive workloads is not new. Ganger and Patt 
argued that the I/O subsystem model must consider the 
criticality of I/O requests, which is determined by ap- 
plication and OS behaviors [12]. Shriver et al. studied 
I/O system performance using a combined disk and OS 
prefetching model [29]. However, these models do not 
consider recently proposed I/O system features. In par- 
ticular, we are not aware of any prior I/O system model- 
ing work that considers the anticipatory I/O scheduling, 
which can significantly affect the performance of our tar- 
geted workloads. 


8 Conclusion 


This paper presents a new performance debugging 
approach for complex software systems using model- 
driven anomaly characterization. In our approach, we 
first construct a whole-system performance model ac- 
cording to the design protocol/algorithms of the target 
system. We then acquire a representative set of anoma- 
lous workload settings by comparing measured system 
performance with model prediction under a number of 
sample settings. We statistically cluster the anomalous 
settings into groups likely attributed to individual bugs 
and characterize them with specific system components 
and workload conditions. Compared with previous per- 
formance debugging techniques, the key advantage of 
our approach is that we can comprehensively character- 
ize performance anomalies of a complex system under 
wide ranges of workload conditions and system configu- 
rations. 


We employ our approach to quickly identify four 
performance bugs in the I/O system of the recent 
Linux 2.6.10 kernel. Our anomaly characterization pro- 
vides hints on the likely system component each perfor- 
mance bug may be located at and workload conditions 
for the bug to inflict significant performance losses. Ex- 
perimental results demonstrate substantial performance 
benefits of our bug fixes on four real server workloads. 
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Abstract 


This paper describes the design, implementation, and 
evaluation of TBBT, the first comprehensive NFS trace 
replay tool. Given an NFS trace, TBBT automatically 
detects and repairs missing operations in the trace, de- 
rives a file system image required to successfully replay 
the trace, ages the file system image appropriately, ini- 
tializes the file server under test with that image, and fi- 
nally drives the file server with a workload that is derived 
from replaying the trace according to user-specified pa- 
rameters. TBBT can scale a trace temporally or spatially 
to meet the need of a simulation run without violating 
dependencies among file system operations in the trace. 


1 Introduction 


Modern file systems are typically optimized to take ad- 
vantage of specific workloads. Therefore the perfor- 
mance of a file system must be evaluated with respect to 
its target workload. The ideal benchmarking workload 
should be representative of the way that actual applica- 
tions will use the file system, effective in predicting the 
system’s performance in the target environment, scalable 
so as to simulate the system under different loads, easy 
to generate, and reproducible. 


At present, the most common workloads for file sys- 
tem evaluation are synthetic benchmarks. These bench- 
marks are designed to recreate the characteristics of par- 
ticular environments. Although in recent years synthetic 
benchmarks have improved significantly in terms of re- 
alism and the degree with which they can be tailored 
to a specific application, it is not always possible for 
a synthetic benchmark to mimic file access traces col- 
lected from a real-world environment because there may 
be many time-varying and site-specific factors that are 
difficult, if not impossible, for a synthetic benchmark to 
capture. For example, recent file access trace analyses 
show that modern file servers are experiencing a vari- 
ety of workloads with widely divergent characteristics 
[7, 18, 22]. Because the time required to develop a high- 


quality benchmark is often on the order of months or 
years, benchmarks cannot keep up with the changes in 
the workload of specific target environments. 


In contrast to synthetic benchmarks, traces taken from 
the system being evaluated are, by definition, representa- 
tive of that system’s workload. Trace replay can serve as 
a basis for file system workload generation and thereby 
performance evaluation. Although file system traces are 
often used as the basis for workload characterization 
and development of many file system design techniques, 
they are rarely used in the evaluation of file systems or 
servers. Given that disk, network, and web access traces 
have been used extensively to evaluate storage systems, 
network protocols, and web servers respectively, we see 
no reason why file access traces should not be a comple- 
mentary method to evaluate file systems. 


Replaying an NFS trace against a live file sys- 
tem/server is non-trivial for the following reasons. First, 
because a file system is stateful, a trace replay tool must 
ensure that the correct context for each request exists in 
the file system under test before it is replayed. For exam- 
ple, a file open request can be successfully replayed only 
if the associated file already exists. Second, the effect of 
aging on a file system may have a significant impact on 
its performance, and realistically and efficiently aging a 
file system is a difficult problem [20]. Finally, because 
a trace could be collected on a file system whose perfor- 
mance is very different from that of the target file system, 
it is essential that a trace replay tool be able to scale up 
or down the dispatch rate of trace requests to meet spe- 
cific benchmarking requirements, without violating any 
inter-request dependencies. 


In this paper we present the design, implementation, 
and evaluation of a novel NFS trace player named TBBT 
(Trace-Based file system Benchmarking Tool) and de- 
scribe how it addresses each of these three issues. TBBT 
can infer from a trace the directory hierarchy of the 
file system underlying the trace, construct a file sys- 
tem image with the same hierarchy, replay the trace at 
a user-specified rate and gather performance measure- 
ments. Because traces do not carry physical layout in- 
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formation, it is impossible for TBBT to incorporate the 
actual aging effects in the construction of the initial file 
system image. However, TBBT does support an artificial 
aging method that allows users to incorporate a particu- 
lar degree of file aging into the initial file system image 
used in their simulation. TBBT also allows its users to 
scale up the trace to simulate additional clients and/or 
higher-speed clients without violating the dependencies 
among file access requests in the trace. Finally, TBBT is 
robust in the face of tracing errors in that it can automat- 
ically detect and repair inconsistencies in incompletely 
collected traces. 


TBBT is designed to overcome certain limitations of 
synthetic benchmarks, but it also has its own limitations, 
as described in Section 6. It is not meant to replace syn- 
thetic benchmarks but to complement them. 


2 Related Work 


Ousterhout’s file system trace analysis [17] and the 
Sprite trace analysis [3] motivated many research efforts 
in log-structured file systems, journaling, and distributed 
file systems. More recent trace studies have demon- 
strated that file system workloads are diverse and vary 
widely depending on the applications they serve, and 
that workloads have changed over time, and raise new 
issues for researchers to address: Roselli et al. measured 
a range of workloads and showed that file sizes have be- 
come larger and large files are often accessed randomly, 
in contrast to findings from earlier studies [18]. Vo- 
gels showed that workloads on personal computers differ 
from most previously studied workloads [22]. More re- 
cently, Ellard and Mesnier et al. demonstrated that there 
is a strong relationship between the names and other 
create-time attributes and the lifespan, size and access 
patterns of files [7, 16]. 


Gibson et al. used a trace replay approach to evaluate 
two networked storage architectures: Networked SCSI 
disks and NASD [10]. Two traces were used: one is a 
week-long NFS trace from Berkeley [6] and the other is 
a month-long AFS trace from CMU. The traces were de- 
composed into client-minutes, each of which represents 
one minute of activity from a client. Specific client- 
minutes are selected, mixed and scaled to represent dif- 
ferent workloads. Their paper did not mention how they 
perform file system initialization or handle dependency 
issues. Rather than implementing a full-fledged and ac- 
curate trace replay mechanism, their trace play tool is 
limited to the functionality required for their research. 

There are two types of synthetic benchmarks. The 
first type generates a workload by using real applica- 
tions. The examples include the Andrew Benchmark 


[11], SSH-Build [19], and SDET [9]. The advantage of 
such benchmarks is that they capture the application de- 
pendencies between file system operations as well as ap- 
plication think-time. The disadvantage is that they are 
usually small and do not represent the workload of a 
large, general purpose networked file server. 


The second type of synthetic benchmarks directly gen- 
erate a workload through the system call interface or 
network file system protocol. Examples of such bench- 
marks include SPECsfs [21] and Postmark [12]. These 
benchmarks are easy to scale and fairly general-purpose, 
but it is difficult for such benchmarks to simulate a di- 
verse and changing workload or the application-level op- 
eration dependencies and think-time. Recent research 
on file system benchmarking focuses on building flexible 
synthetic benchmarks to give user control over the work- 
load patterns or building more complex models to emu- 
late dependencies among file system operations (hBench 
[5], Fstress [1], FileBench [13]). In this paper, the main 
comparison of our work is with SPECsfs, a widely-used 
general-purpose benchmark for NFS servers [21]. Both 
SPECsfs and TBBT bypass the NFS client and access 
the server directly. SPECsfs attempts to recreate a typical 
workload based on characterization of real traces. Unfor- 
tunately, the result does not resemble any NFS workload 
we have observed. Furthermore, we question whether 
a typical workload actually exists — each NFS trace we 
have examined has unique characteristics. 


Smith developed an artificial aging technique to cre- 
ate an aged file system image by running a workload 
designed to simulate the aging process [20]. This work- 
load is created from file system snapshots and traces. Af- 
ter aging stage, there would be workload for benchmark 
run. The aging workload and the benchmark run work- 
load have disjoint data sets. Yet since they share the same 
file system space, the free space fragmented by the aging 
workload would affects the benchmark run. This tech- 
nique can be used for benchmarks that have a relatively 
small data set and do not have a dedicated initialization 
phase. Usually these benchmarks are micro-benchmarks 
or small macro-benchmarks such as SSH-Build. This 
technique is not applicable for benchmarks that take full 
control of a logical partition and has its own initialization 
procedure, such as SPECsfs. Smith’s aging technique 
requires writing 80 GB of data (which requires several 
hours of run time) to age a | GB file system for the equiv- 
alent of seven months. This makes it impractical to use 
this method to age large file systems. TBBT ages the 
benchmark run load directly. TBBT’s aging technique 
is less realistic, but runs two orders of magnitude more 
quickly. 

Buttress is an disk I/O generation tool specifically de- 
signed to issue requests with accurate timing [2]. In 
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Field Description 

callTime | Timestamp of the request 

replyTime | Timestamp of the reply 

opType NFS operation type 

opParams |Request parameters (specific to the 
opType) 

opReturn | Values returned by the operation 





Table 1: Fields of a TBBT trace record. 


benchmarking disk I/O systems, it is important to gen- 
erate the I/O accesses that meet exactly the timing re- 
quirement. However, timing accuracy (issuing I/Os at 
the desired time) at high I/O rate is difficult to achieve 
on stock operating systems. TBBT suffers the same 
problem when the timestamp-based timing policy (as de- 
scribed in Section 3.4.1) is used to generate file system 
requests. Buttress can generate I/O workloads with mi- 
crosecond accuracy at the I/O throughput of high-end 
enterprise storage arrays. Buttress’s timing control tech- 
nique is flexible and portable, and provides a simple in- 
terface for load generation. TBBT could incorporate 
Buttress’s technique to improve the timing accuracy of 
its request dispatching. There are other disk-level bench- 
marks such as IObench [23] and Imbench [15]. All disk- 
level benchmarks do not need to address the complicated 
issue of dependencies among file system operations. 


3 Design Issues 


3.1 Trace Transformation 


TBBT uses a trace format that consists of a pair 
of request and reply - <callTime, replyTime, 
opType, opParams, opReturn>, as described 
in Table 1. The request and reply are paired up through 
their RPC message exchange ID. The opType is equiv- 
alent to the NFS procedure number in the original trace. 
The opParams and opReturn are similar to the cor- 
responding NFS procedure parameters and return values. 
TBBT currently handles NFSv2 and NFSv3. 


One important aspect of the TBBT trace format is cre- 
ating the TBBT trace is more than a matter of simply 
reformatting the original trace. One example of this is 
the way that TBBT rewrites each NFS filehandle. In the 
NFS protocol, a filehandle is used to identify a specific 
file or directory. The problem is that it is possible for a 
single object to have more than one filehandle (because 
many implementations embed information such as the 
object version number and file system mount point in- 
side the filehandle). To make matters worse, some NFS 
operations (such as create, lookup, and remove) 
use a name to identify a file instead of using a filehan- 


dle. For example, in the case of create or mkdir, the 
filehandle is not known to the client because the file or 
directory does not yet exist. To avoid any potential for 
ambiguity, TBBT assigns TBBT-IDs to all of the files 
and directories that appear in the trace. TBBT extracts 
the full pathname of all files and directories through our 
file system hierarchy extraction algorithm and stores the 
information in a hierarchy map, as described in Section 
3.2. The NFS server might use a different filehandle for 
a particular file every time the trace is replayed, but the 
TBBT-ID will never change. 


TBBT also inserts additional information into the 
trace records to facilitate trace replay. For example, nei- 
ther a remove request nor a remove reply contains the 
filehandle of the removed file, which is needed for file 
system dependency analysis during trace replay (as dis- 
cussed in Section 3.4.1). The same problem exists for 
rmdir and rename. For all three operations, TBBT 
infers the TBBT-ID of the object in question from the 
parent’s TBBT-ID, the object name and the file system 
image, and inserts it into the associated trace record. 


Another aspect of TBBT trace rewriting is dealing 
with errors or omissions in the original trace. The most 
common error is packet loss. The traces we use for our 
experiments are reportedly missing as many as 10% of 
the NFS calls and responses during periods of bursty 
traffic [7]. The number of lost calls and responses can 
be estimated by analyzing the progression of RPC ex- 
change IDs (XIDs), which are typically generated by us- 
ing a simple counter, but this does nothing to tell us what 
was lost. 


In many cases, the contents of missing calls may 
be inferred — although not always with complete cer- 
tainty. For example, if we observe the request sequence 
remove A; remove A and each of these requests 
has a successful reply, then it is clear that there must be 
a create, rename, symlink, or link request be- 
tween the two remove requests — some time between 
when the file ‘A’ is removed the first and second times, 
another file named “A” must have appeared — but this 
event is missing from the trace. If we simply replayed 
the trace without correcting this problem, then then sec- 
ond remove A would fail instead of succeed. Such a 
discrepancy is called a replay failure. The correction 
is to insert some NFS operations to replace the missed 
packets. Note that it is also a replay failure if the replay 
of an operation returns success while the original trace 
recorded failure, or both return failure but with different 
failures. 


We use a table-driven heuristic approach to select cor- 
rective operations and insert them into the replay stream. 
To enumerate all possible combinations of operations, 
trace return codes, and replay return codes could require 
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| Op Replay error Corrective Op(s) | 
| create | file already exists | remove | 
| remove |file does not exist [create | 
| rmdir directory not empty | remove / rmdir | 
| getattr|permission denied |setattr | 











Table 2: Examples of trace corrections. In these exam- 
ples, the operation was observed to succeed in the trace, 
but would fail during replay. To prevent the failure, cor- 
rective operations are are added to replay to ensure that 
the observed operation will succeed. 


an enormous table — but in practice, the combinations 
we have actually encountered all fall into approximately 
thirty distinct cases. Table 2 illustrates a small number 
of unexpected replay failures and our resolution rules. 
Note that there is frequently more than one way to aug- 
ment the trace in order to prevent the problem. For ex- 
ample, if a file cannot be created because it already ex- 
ists in the file system, we could either rename the file 
or remove it. We cannot determine which of these two 
operations are missing (or whether there are additional 
operations that we missed as well) but we can observe 
that removes are almost always more frequent than 
renames and therefore always choose to correct this 
problem via a remove. 


A similar problem is that we cannot accurately deter- 
mine the correct timestamp for each corrective opera- 
tion. Therefore the inserted operations might not per- 
fectly recreate the action of the missing packets. There 
are also lost packets which do not lead to replay fail- 
ures and therefore cannot be detected. Since the overall 
number of lost RPC messages is small (approaching 10% 
only in extreme situations, and typically about 1%), and 
most of them are operations which do not require correc- 
tive operations such as readdir read, getattr and 
lookup, the total number of corrective operations is al- 
ways much smaller (about 0.05%) than the operations 
taken verbatim from the original trace. 


Potential replay failures are detected and corrected 
through a simulated pre-play. The pre-play executes the 
trace requests one-by-one synchronously. Replay fail- 
ures are detected by comparing the return value of orig- 
inal request in the trace and the return value of pre-play. 
The corrective operations are generated according to the 
trace correction table and are inserted into the trace with 
a timestamp randomly selected from its valid range. 


3.2 Creating the Initial File System Image 
To replay calls from a file access trace, the tested server 


must be initialized with a file system image similar to 
that of the traced server so that it can respond correctly 


to the trace requests. There are two factors to be con- 
sidered while creating the initial file system image: the 
logical file system hierarchy and the physical disk layout. 
While the former is essential for correct trace replay, the 
latter is crucial to the performance characteristics of the 
file system. Ideally, one could take a file system snapshot 
of the traced server before a trace is collected. In prac- 
tice, however, this is often impractical because it may 
cause service degradation. Moreover, most file system 
snapshotting tools capture only the file system hierar- 
chy but not the physical layout. TBBT approximates the 
traced server’s file system image using information from 
the NFS trace. It then constructs (and ages) the image 
through the native file system of the tested server. 


The idea of extracting the file system hierarchy from 
an NFS trace is not new [4, 8]. However, because ear- 
lier tools were developed mainly for the purpose of trace 
studies, the extracted file system hierarchy is not suffi- 
ciently complete to permit trace replay. For example, 
operations such as symlink, link and rename were 
not handled properly, and the dynamic changes to the 
file system hierarchy during tracing are not properly cap- 
tured. 


TBBT’s file system hierarchy extraction tool produces 
a hierarchy map. Each entry in the hierarchy map con- 
tains a TBBT-ID, path, createTime, deleteTime, size, and 
type. Each hierarchy map entry corresponds to one file 
system object under one path. File system objects with 
multiple hard links have multiple paths and may appear 
in multiple hierarchy map entries, but have the same 
TBBT-ID in each entry. If a path exists before trace col- 
lection starts, its createTime is set to 0 (to indicate that 
TBBT must create this object before the trace replay be- 
gins), and the size field gives the object’s size at the time 
when the trace began. The type field indicates whether 
the file is a regular file, a directory, or a symbolic link. 


The file system hierarchy extracted from an NFS trace 
is not necessarily a complete snapshot of the traced file 
system because only files that are referenced in the trace 
appear in the TBBT hierarchy map and many workloads 
are highly localized. In traces gathered from our own 
systems, we observed that in many cases only a small 
fraction of a file system is actually accessed during the 
course of a day (or even a month). The fact that only 
active files appear in the TBBT hierarchy map may have 
a serious effect on the locality of the resulting file system. 
To alleviate this problem, TBBT augments the extracted 
file system hierarchy with additional files. Details about 
how these objects are created are given in Section 3.3.2. 


Given a TBBT hierarchy map, TBBT populates the 
tested server file system according the order that files ap- 
peared in the hierarchy map, creating each file, directory, 
or link as we encounter it. Usually files in the hierarchy 
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map are organized in depth-first order, but it could be in 
other order too, as long as a file appears later than its par- 
ent directory. This naive approach yields a nearly ideal 
physical disk layout for the given file system hierarchy: 
free space is contiguous, data blocks of each file are allo- 
cated together and therefore likely to be physically con- 
tiguous, data is close to the corresponding metadata, and 
files under the same directory are grouped together. As a 
result, it does not capture the effects of concurrent access 
and file system aging. TBBT’s artificial aging technique 
is designed to emulate such aging. 


3.3 Artificially Aging a File System 


The effect of aging centers on fragmented free space, 
fragmented files, and declustered objects (objects which 
are often accessed together but are located far from each 
other on the disk). TBBT’s aging mechanism is meant 
to create such aging effects. The current implementa- 
tion and evaluation focuses on the fragmentation of file 
blocks and free space, but the mechanism is extensible to 
include the declustering effect among related file system 
objects. TBBT’s aging mechanism is purely synthetic 
and is not meant to emulate the actual file system aging 
process (as done in Keith Smith’s work [20)]). 


An important design constraint of TBBT’s file system 
aging mechanism is that it should be able to exercise any 
desired aging effects against any file system without re- 
sorting to the raw disk interface. Using only the standard 
system call interface makes it easier to integrate a file 
system aging mechanism into other file system bench- 
marking tools. 


Aging is related to the file system block allocation al- 
gorithm. Some of our analyses assume a FFS-like block 
allocation policy. This policy divides a disk partition into 
multiple cylinder groups, each of which has a fixed num- 
ber of free inodes and free blocks. Files under the same 
directory are preferentially clustered in one group. Our 
aging techniques are expected to work well for servers 
utilizing FFS-like file systems on simple block storage. 
Other types of systems have not yet been tested. 


3.3.1 File System Aging Metrics 


To the best of our knowledge, there do not exist any stan- 
dard metrics to quantify the effect of aging on a file sys- 
tem. Before presenting our file system aging metrics, we 
define several basic terms used in our discussion. 


A file system object is a regular file, directory, sym- 
bolic link, or a special device. The free space object 
is an abstract object that contains all of the free blocks 
in the file system. A fragment is a contiguous range of 
blocks within an object. The fragment size is the number 


of blocks within a fragment, and the fragment distance 
is the number of physical blocks between two adjacent 
fragments of the same object. The block distance is the 
number of physical blocks between two adjacent logical 
blocks in an object. The inode distance is the number 
of physical blocks between an object’s inode and its first 
data block and the parent distance is the number of phys- 
ical blocks between the first block of an object and that 
of its parent directory. The block used in these defini- 
tions is file system block (4KB by default). 


If we assume that the goal of the policy used to allo- 
cate blocks for a file is to allocate them sequentially, then 
the effect of file system aging (in terms of the fragmenta- 
tion it causes) can be quantified in terms of the physical 
distance between consecutive blocks of a file. Average 
fragment distance, average block distance and average 
fragment size are calculated over all fragments/blocks 
that belong to each file within a file system partition, 
and are related to one another as follows: average frag- 
ment distance = average block distance x average frag- 
ment size. Because the calculation of these metrics is av- 
eraged over the number of blocks or segments in a file, 
files of different size are weighted accordingly. Average 
block distance describes the overall degree of file frag- 
mentation. Either of the other two metrics helps further 
distinguish between the following two types of fragmen- 
tation: a large number of small fragments that are located 
relatively close to each other, or a small number of large 
fragments that are located far away from each other. Av- 
erage inode distance can be considered as a special case 
of average block distance because it measures the dis- 
tance between a file’s inode and its first data block. 


In an aged file system, both free space and allocated 
space are fragmented. The average fragment size of the 
special free space object reflects how fragmented the free 
space portion of a file partition is. The file system ag- 
ing effect can also be quantified based on the degree of 
clustering among related files, e.g., files within the same 
directory. The average parent distance is meant to cap- 
ture the proximity of a directory and the files it contains, 
and indirectly the proximity of files within the same di- 
rectory. Alternatively, one can compute average sibling 
distance between each pair of files within the same di- 
rectory. 


These metrics provide a simplistic model; they do 
not capture the fact that logical block distances do not 
equate to physical seek time nor do they reflect the non- 
commutative nature of rotational delays, which make it 
common for disk head to take a different amount of time 
to move from position A to position B than from B to A. 
This simplistic model does have several benefits, how- 
ever: it is both device and file-system independent, and 
does provide intuition for the file system performance. 
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3.3.2 File System Aging Techniques 


Free space fragmentation is due primarily to file dele- 
tions. Fragmented files, in contrast, are caused by two 
reasons. First, a file will become fragmented when free 
space is fragmented and there are no contiguous free 
blocks to allocate when the file grows. Second, inter- 
leaving of append operations to several files may cause 
blocks associated with these different files to be inter- 
leaved as well. There are several techniques that mit- 
igate the fragmentation effect of interleaved appends, 
such as dividing a logical partition into cylinder groups 
and placing files in different cylinder groups [14]. An- 
other heuristic is to preallocate contiguous blocks when 
a file is opened for writing. Despite these optimizations, 
files can still get fragmented if interleaved appends occur 
within the same group or if the file size is more than the 
pre-allocated size. 


The aging effects become more pronounced when in- 
ode and block utilization is unbalanced between cylinder 
groups. To reduce the declustering effect, an FFS-like 
policy tries to place files under the same directory in one 
group, and to allocate one file’s inode and its data blocks 
in the same group. But it also tries to keep balanced 
utilizations among different cylinder groups. Once the 
utilization of a group is too high, allocation switches 
to another group unless there are no available cylinder 
groups. The unbalanced usage is usually caused by a 
highly skewed directory tree where some directory has 
many small files or some directory has very large files. 


TBBT uses interleaved appending as the primary file 
system aging technique, and uses file deletion only to 
fragment the free space. Given a file system partition, 
TBBT’s initialization procedure populates it with the ini- 
tial file system hierarchy derived from the input trace 
and additional synthetic objects to fill all available space. 
These synthetic objects are used both to populate the in- 
complete file system hierarchy and to occupy free space. 
All of the objects become fragmented because of inter- 
leaved appending. At the end of the initialization, the 
synthetic objects that occupy the free space are deleted 
to have fragmented free space available. This way, to ini- 
tialize a 1GB file system partition with 0.1GB free space, 
we write exactly 1GB of data, then we delete 0.1GB of 
data. In contrast, Smith’s aging technique writes around 
S8OGB of data, and deletes around 79GB of data. Note 
that our choice of terminology and examples in this dis- 
cussion assumes that the underlying file system uses an 
FFS-like strategy for block allocation. We believe that 
our methodology works just as well with other strate- 
gies, such as LFS, although for LFS instead of fragment- 
ing the free space, we are creating dead blocks for the 
cleaner to find and reorganize. 


To determine the set of synthetic objects to be added 
to a file system and generate a complete TBBT hierar- 
chy map, TBBT takes four parameters. The first two pa- 
rameters are file size distribution and directory/file ratio, 
which are similar to SPECsfs’s file system initialization 
parameters. The third parameter is the distortion factor, 
which determines the degree of imbalance among direc- 
tories in terms of directory fan-out and the file size dis- 
tribution within each directory. The fourth parameter is 
the merge factor, which specifies how extensively syn- 
thetic objects are commingled with the initial file system 
image. A low merge factor means that most directories 
are dominated by either synthetic or extracted objects, 
but not both. 


To create fragmentation, TBBT interleaves the append 
operations to a set of files, and in each append operation 
adds blocks to the associated file. To counter the file pre- 
allocation optimization technique, each append opera- 
tion is performed in a separate open-close session. File 
blocks written in an append operation are likely to re- 
side in contiguous disk blocks. However, blocks that are 
written in one append operation to a file may be far away 
from those blocks that are written in another append op- 
eration to the same file. The expected distance between 
consecutive fragments of the same file increases with the 
total size of files that are appended concurrently. By con- 
trolling the total size of files involved in interleaved ap- 
pending, called interleaving scope, and the number of 
blocks in each append operation, TBBT can control the 
average block distance and average fragment size of the 
resulting file system. We assume that large files tend to 
be written in larger chunks. Instead of directly using the 
number of blocks in each appending operation to tune 
average fragment size, we use a parameter called ap- 
pend operations per file, which specifies the number 
of appending operations used to initialize one file. The 
minimum size of each fragment is | block. Usually the 
average file size is around 10 blocks. Therefore, a very 
large value of append operations per file may only affect 
some large files. 


The declustering effect is described by average inode 
distance and average parent/sibling distance. To create 
the declustering effect, TBBT may add zero-sized syn- 
thetic objects to create a skewed directory hierarchy and 
provoke unbalanced usage among cylinder groups. To 
increase the average parent/sibling distance, rather than 
picking files at random, TBBT interleaves files from dif- 
ferent directories. 


In summary, given a TBBT hierarchy map, TBBT’s 
file system aging mechanism tries to tune: average block 
distance and average fragment size of normal file, av- 
erage fragment size of the special free space object, 
average inode distance and average parent/sibling dis- 
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tance. Average block distance is tuned via the inter- 
leaving scope. Average fragment size is tuned via the 
append operations per file. Moreover, different aging 
effects could be specified for different files, including 
the special free space object. We have not implemented 
the controls for average inode distance and average par- 
ent/sibling distance in the current TBBT prototype. Ran- 
domization is used to avoid regular patterns. TBBT’s ag- 
ing technique can be used to initialize the file system im- 
age for both trace-based and synthetic workload-based 
benchmarking. 


3.4 Trace Replay 


When replaying the requests in an input trace, TBBT 
needs to respect the semantics of the NFS protocol. 
Sending out requests according to their timestamps is not 
always feasible. For example, given sequence! in Table 
3, if the create reply comes at time 3 during the replay, it 
is impossible to send the write request at time 2. TBBT’s 
trace player provides flexible policies to handle the issue 
of when it is correct to send a request. For SPECsfs- 
like synthetic benchmarks, multiple processes are used 
to generate requests against multiple disjoint directories, 
and in each process requests are executed synchronously 
without any concurrency. As a result, the SPECsfs load 
generation policy is much simpler. 


3.4.1 Ordering and Timing Policy 


TBBT?’s trace player provides two ordering policies to 
determine the relative order among requests: conserva- 
tive order and F'S dependency order. Both guarantee the 
replay can proceed to the end, and both result in same 
modifications to the initial file system hierarchy at the 
end of trace play. TBBT also provides two timing poli- 
cies: full speed and timestamp-based, to determine the 
exact time at which requests are issued. In the full speed 
policy, requests are dispatched as quickly as possible, 
as long as the chosen ordering policy is obeyed. In the 
timestamp based policy, requests are dispatched as close 
to their timestamp as possible without violating the or- 
dering policy. 

When the conservative order policy is used, a request 
is issued only after all prior requests (e.g., requests with 
earlier timestamps) have been issued and all prior replies 
have been received. The conservative order captures 
some of the concurrency inherent in the trace although 
it will not generate a workload with higher concurrency. 
In contrast, there is no concurrency in the workload gen- 
erated by each process of SPECsfs’s load generator. 


Because of differences in the traced server and tested 
server, it is impossible to guarantee that the order of 
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Table 3: Examples to illustrate the ordering issue in 
trace replay. The first column represent normalized time. 
Other columns represent NFS request sequence exam- 
ples. The create latency is | on the traced server and 
3 on the tested server. In Sequencel there is FS-level 
dependency because both operations involves the same 
file. In Sequence2 there is no FS-level dependency but 
may an have application-level dependency. Sequence3 
is the result of replaying sequence2 by conservative or- 
der. Sequence4 is the result of playing sequence2 by FS 
dependency order. 


replies in the trace replay is exactly the same as that in 
the trace. The disadvantage of conservative order is that 
processing latency variations in the tested server may un- 
necessarily affect its throughput. For example, given se- 
quence2 of Table 3, if the create latency during replay is 
three times higher than the latency in the original trace, 
the request issue ordering becomes sequence3 which has 
a lower throughput than sequence2. 


In the FS dependency order policy, the dependen- 
cies of each request on other earlier requests and replies 
in the trace are discovered via a read/write serializa- 
tion algorithm. With the FS dependency order policy, 
the request issue ordering for sequence2 in Table 3 be- 
comes sequence4, which results in higher throughput 
than sequence3. Conceptually, the file system hierarchy 
is viewed as a shared data structure and each NFS re- 
quest is a read or write operation on one or more parts 
of this structure. If an NFS operation modifies some 
part of the structure that is accessed by a later operation 
in the trace, then the latter operation cannot be started 
until the first has finished. For example, it is danger- 
ous to overlap a request to create a file and a request 
to write some data to that file; if the write request ar- 
rives too soon, it may fail because the file does not yet 
exist. In many cases it is not necessary to wait for the 
response, but simply to make sure that the requests are 
made in the correct order. The exceptions are the replies 
from create, mkdir, symlink, and mknod. These 
replies are regarded as a write operation to the newly cre- 
ated object, and therefore need to be properly serialized 
with respect to subsequent accesses to these newly cre- 
ated objects. Table 4 summarizes the file system objects 
that are read or written by each type of request and re- 
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ply. Because concurrent access to the same file system 
object is infrequent in real NFS traces, the granularity of 
TBBT’s dependency analysis is an individual file system 
object. For finer-granularity dependency analysis, inode 
attributes and each file block could be considered sepa- 
rately. 


The FS dependency order may be too aggressive 
because it only captures the dependencies detectable 
through the shared file system data structure but does not 
discover application-level dependencies. For example, 
in Table 3, if the application logic is to write some de- 
bug information to the log file B after each successful 
create A operation, then the write operation indeed 
depends on the create operation and should be sent af- 
ter receiving the create request’s reply. In this case, or- 
dering requests based FS-level dependencies is not suf- 
ficient. In general, conservative order should be used 
when FS dependency order cannot properly account for 
many application-level dependencies. 





3.4.2. Workload Scaling 


Given a trace, TBBT can scale it up or down spatially 
or temporally. To spatially scale up a trace, the trace 
and its initial file system image are cloned several times, 
and each cloned trace is replayed against a separate copy 
of the initial image. Spatial scale-up is analogous to 
the way that synthetic benchmarks run multiple load- 
generation processes. To spatially scale down a trace, 
the trace is decomposed into multiple sub-traces, where 
each sub-trace accesses only a proper subset of the ini- 
tial file system image. Not all traces can be easily de- 
composed into such sub-traces, but it is typically not a 
problem for traces collected from file servers that sup- 
port a large number of clients and users. Users don’t of- 
ten share any files and we can just take a subset of them. 


Temporally scaling up or down a trace is implemented 
by issuing the requests in the trace according the scaled 
timestamp, while observing the chosen ordering policy. 
An ordering policy from above bounds the temporal scal- 
ing of a given trace. The two scaling approaches can be 
combined to scale a trace. For example, if the required 
speed-up factor is 12, it can be achieved by a spatial 
scale-up of 4 and a temporal scale-up of 3. 


4 Implementation 


Trace transformation and initial file hierarchy extraction 
are implemented in Perl. Trace replay is implemented in 
C. Each trace is processed in three passes. The first pass 
transforms the collected trace into TBBT’s trace format, 
except the TBBT-ID field in the replies to remove, 


rmdir, and rename. The second pass corrects trace 
errors by a pre-play of the trace. The third pass extracts 
the hierarchy map and adds the TBBT-ID to the replies 
to remove, rmdir, rename. Each successful or 
failed directory operation may contain information about 
a <parent, child> relationship from which the hierarchy 
map is built. Hierarchy extraction consumes a great deal 
of CPU and memory, especially for traces of large size. 
An incremental version of hierarchy extraction is possi- 
ble and will greatly improve its efficiency. 
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Figure 1: SPECsfs uses multiple independent processes 
to generate requests targeted at disjoint directories. 
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Figure 2: TBBT uses a three-thread process to read and 
replay traces stored on disk. 


Similar to SPECsfs [21], TBBT’s trace player by- 
passes the NFS client and sends NFS requests directly 
to the tested file server using user-level RPC. The soft- 
ware architecture of the TBBT player, however, is dif- 
ferent from SPECsfs. As shown in Figure 1, the work- 
load generator of SPECsfs on each client machine uses 
a multi-process software architecture, with each process 
dispatching NFS requests using synchronous RPC. In 
contrast, TBBT uses a 3-thread software structure, as 
shown in Figure 2, which is more efficient because it 
reduces the context switching and scheduling overhead. 
The //O thread continuously reads trace records into a 
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request/reply shared-data-structure set | type 
REQ: read/readdir/getattr/readlink obj | obj ’read’ 
REQ: write/setattr/commit obj obj >write’ 
REQ: lookup parent, name([obj]) parent, [obj] ’read’ 
REQ: create/mkdir parent, name parent >write’ 
REPLY: create/mkdir obj obj >write’ 
REQ: remove/rmdir parent, name([obj]) parent, [obj] >write’ 
REQ: symlink parent, name, path parent >write’ 
REPLY: symlink [obj] [obj] >write’ 
REQ: rename parentl, namel, parent2, name2([obj2]) | parentl, parent2, [obj2] >write’ 
all other replies empty - 














Table 4: The file system objects that are read or written by different requests and replies. The notation [obj] means 
that the object may not exist and therefore the associated operation might return a failure. 


cyclic memory buffer called the operation queue. The 
send thread and receive thread send NFS requests to and 
receive their replies from the NFS server under test using 
asynchronous RPC requests. The operation queue is also 
called the lookahead window. The size of the lookahead 
window should be several times larger than the theoret- 
ical concurrency bound of the input trace to ensure that 
the send thread is always able to find enough concurrent 
requests at run time. 


The send thread determines whether an NFS request 
in the input trace is ready to be dispatched by checking 
(1) whether it follows the ordering policy (2) whether 
the request’s timestamp is larger than the current time- 
stamp, and (3) whether the number of outstanding re- 
quests to a given server exceeds the given threshold. The 
second check is only for timestamp-based policy. The 
third is to avoid overloading the test file server. The first 
check is straightforward in the case of conservative or- 
der. For FS dependency order, we use object locking as 
illustrated in Figure 2. Before dispatching an NFS re- 
quest, the send thread acquires the read/write lock(s) on 
all the object(s) associated with the request (and the re- 
ply for operations that refer to additional objects in their 
reply). Some locks are released after the request is dis- 
patched, other locks are released after the reply is re- 
ceived. 


During trace replay, requests are pre-determined, 
rather than computed on the fly according to current 
replay status, as in some synthetic benchmarks. This 
means that a robust trace player needs to properly react 
to transient server errors or failures in such a way that 
it can continue to play the trace for as long as possible. 
This requires the trace player to identify subsequent re- 
quests in the trace that are affected by a failed request, di- 
rectly or indirectly, and skip them, and to handle various 
run-time errors such that their side effects are effectively 
contained. For example, because a create request is 


important for a trace replay to continue, it will be re- 
tried multiple times if the request fails; however, a failed 
read request will not be retried so as not to disrupt the 
trace replay process. 


5 Evaluation 


In this section, we examine the validity of the trace-based 
file system benchmarking methodology, analyze to what 
extent we may scale the workload, explore the difference 
between the evaluation results from TBBT and SPECsfs 
and conclude with a measure of the run-time cost of our 
TBBT prototype. 


The NFS traces used in this study were collected from 
the EECS NFS server (EECS) and the central comput- 
ing facility (CAMPUS) at Harvard over a period of two 
months in 2001 [7]. The EECS workload is dominated 
by metadata requests and has a read/write ratio of less 
than 1.0. The CAMPUS workload is almost entirely 
email and is dominated by reads. The EECS trace and 
the CAMPUS trace grow by 2 GBytes and 8 GBytes 
per day, respectively. Most of the Harvard traces have 
a packet loss ratio of between 0.1-10%. 


We use TBBT to drive two NFS servers. The first 
is the Linux NFSv3 and the second is a repairable file 
system called RFS. RFS augments a generic NFS server 
with fast repairability without modifying the NFS proto- 
col or the network file access path [24]. The same ma- 
chine configuration is used for post-collection trace pro- 
cessing, hosting the test file systems, and running TBBT 
trace player and SPECsfs benchmark. The machine has 
a 1.5-GHz Pentium 4 CPU, 512-MByte of memory, and 
one 40-GByte ST340016A ATA disk drive with 2MB on- 
disk cache. The operating system is RedHat 7.1.2 with 
Linux kernel 2.4.7. 
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5.1 Validity of Trace-Based Evaluation 


An ideal trace analysis and replay tool should be able 
to faithfully recreate the initial file system image and its 
disk layout, and replay back the requests in the trace with 
accurate timing. In this section, we evaluate how suc- 
cessful TBBT is in approximating this ideal. Because 
the Buttress [2] project has already solved the trace re- 
play timing problem, this issue is omitted here. 


5.1.1 Extraction of File System Hierarchy 


We measured the number of disjoint directory subtrees, 
the number of directories, the number of files, and the 
total file system size of the derived file system hierar- 
chy. Figure 3 shows the results for the EECS trace from 
10/15/2001 to 10/29/2001. The Y-axis is in logarithmic 
scale. The total file system size on the EECS server is 
400 GB, but only 42 GB is revealed by this 14-day trace 
(and most of this is discovered during the first several 
days). We expect the rate will further slow if additional 
weeks are added. Part of the reason that the extracted hi- 
erarchy is incomplete is because this file server has 2 net- 
work access interfaces and the NFS traces are collected 
from only one of the interface. Another reason is that 
the backup traffic is filtered out of the traces. If they 
had not been filtered out, then capturing a full backup 
would give an excellent picture. In general, our results 
indicate that when the initial file system hierarchy is not 
available, the hierarchy extracted from the trace may be 
only a small fraction of the real hierarchy and therefore 
it is essential to introduce artificial file objects in order 
to have comparable disk layout. 


5.1.2 Effectiveness of Artificial Aging Techniques 


In the following experiments, both file system and disk 
prefetch are enabled, and the file system aging metrics 
are calculated using disk layout information obtained 
from the debugfs utility available for the ext2 and ext3 
file system. We applied our aging technique to two test 
file systems. The first is a researcher’s home directory 
(which has been in continuous use for more than 1.5 
years) and the second is the initial file system image gen- 
erated by the SPECsfs benchmark. 


From the researcher home directory, we selected two 
subdirectories, dirl and dir2, and for each subdirectory, 
created three different versions of the disk image. The 
first version is a naturally aged version, which is ob- 
tained by copying the logical partition which contains 
the original subdirectory to another logical partition us- 
ing dd. The second version is a synthetically aged ver- 
sion, which is created through our aging techniques. The 


third version represents a linearized version of the origi- 
nal subdirectory’s disk image using cp -r and thus also 
corresponds to a near-optimal disk image without aging 
effect. The file system buffer cache is purged before each 
test. For each of the three versions of each subdirectory, 
we measure the elapsed time of the command grep -r, 
which is a disk-intensive command that typically spends 
at least 90% of its execution time waiting for the disk. 
Therefore, aging is expected to have a direct effect on 
the execution time of the grep command. 


Figures 4 and 5 show that the proposed aging tech- 
nique has the anticipated impact on the performance of 
grep for dir] and dir2: more interleaving and finer- 
grained appends result in more fragmentation in the disk 
image, which leads to lower performance. 


Moreover, with the proper aging parameters, it is ac- 
tually possible to produce a synthetically aged file sys- 
tem whose grep performance is the same as that of the 
original naturally aged file system. For Figure 4, the 
<interleaving scope, append operations per file> pairs 
that correspond to these cross-over points are <2,8>, 
<4,2>, and <16,1>. For Figure 5, the <interleaving 
scope, append operations per file> pairs that correspond 
to these cross-over points are <4,16>, <16,8>, <64, 
4>, <256, 2>, and <4096, 1>. These results demon- 
strate that the proposed aging technique can indeed pro- 
duce a realistically aged file system image. However, the 
question of how to determine aging parameters automat- 
ically remains open. 


Figures 4 and 5 also show that the grep performance 
of the original naturally-aged image is not very different 
from that of the linearized image; the impact of natural 
aging is not more than 20%. TBBT’s aging technique 
can generate much more dramatic aging effects, but it is 
not clear whether such aging occurs in practice. 


To show that the proposed aging technique can be used 
together with a synthetic benchmark such as SPECsfs, 
we run the SPECsfs benchmark on the image initialized 
by SPECsfs itself and the image initialized by the aging 
technique with different parameters. We used the append 
operations per file value of 4 and varied the interleaving 
scope value, and measured the average read latency and 
the initial image creation time. The results are shown in 
Table 5. As expected, the average read latency increases 
as the initial file system image is aged more drastically. 
The first two rows show that the SPECsfs benchmark run 
itself increases the average block distance too and the in- 
crease is more observable when the initial image is less 
aged (first two columns). Finally, the time required to 
create an initial file system image in general increases 
with the degree of aging introduced. From the table, 
TBBT initialization is faster than SPECsfs. The reason 
could be that SPECsfs uses concurrent initialization pro- 
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Figure 3: The file system hierarchy size discovered over 
time. Longer traces provide more information about the 
file system hierarchy, but with rapidly diminishing re- 
turns. 
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Figure 4: The elapsed time to complete grep -r on 
dirl consistently increases with the interleaving scope 
and the append operations per file parameter. Differ- 
ent curves corresponding to different values of the ap- 
pend operations per file parameter. For example, “A = 
8” means the append operations per file is 8. The lines 
for the naturally aged and linearized image are flat be- 
cause no synthetic aging is applied to these two cases. 
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Figure 5: This figure shows the result of conducting a 
similar experiment as Figure 4 on a much larger research 
project directory. The two figures show that the aging 
parameters create qualitatively similar but quantitatively 
different aging effects on different file system data. 


cesses and the overall disk access pattern does not have 
as good locality as the single-threaded TBBT initializa- 
tion procedure. 
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Figure 6: The impact of the lookahead window size on 
the concurrency and thus the throughput of the workload 
that TBBT can generate from the EECS and CAMPUS 
trace. 


5.2. Workload Scaling 


To study the maximum concurrency available in a trace, 
we conducted a simulation study. The simulation as- 
sumes the reply for each request always comes back suc- 
cessfully after a pre-configured latency. The through- 
put result is given in Figure 6. In this simulation, there 
are two factors that limit the maximum concurrency: the 
lookahead window in which future requests are exam- 
ined during the simulation, and the per-request latency 
at the server. For per-request latency, we used the la- 
tency numbers in Table 6. Figure 6 shows the correlation 
between the maximum throughput that can be generated 
and the lookahead window size. 


The simulation results show that even for a lightly 
loaded workload such as the EECS trace (30 re- 
quests/sec) and a modest lookahead window size (4000), 
there is enough concurrency to drive a file server with a 
performance target of 37000 requests/sec using temporal 
scaling. 


5.3. Comparison of Evaluation Results 


We conducted experiments to evaluate two file servers: 
NFS and RFS using both TBBT and the synthetic bench- 
mark SPECsfs. In these experiments, the tested file sys- 
tem is properly warmed up before performance mea- 
surements are taken. We first played the EECS trace 
of 10/21/2001, and tried to tune the parameters of the 
SPECsfs benchmark so that they match the trace’s char- 
acteristics as closely as possible. We also changed the 
source code of SPECsfs so that its file size distribution 
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| SPECsfs initialization | scope=512 | scope=8192 | scope=65536 
| average block distance before SPECsfs run | 2 20 2180 6230 

| average block distance after SPECsfs run | 817 828 2641 6510 

| average read latency 3.24 msec 3.24 msec |3.31 msec | 4.45 msec 

| time to create initial image 683 sec 330 sec 574 sec 668 sec 




















Table 5: Results of applying the proposed file system aging techniques to SPECsfs. First column gives result of using SPECsfs’s 


own initialization procedure. Other three columns show the result of using TBBT’s aging technique to create SPECsfs run’s initial 


file system image. 





























NFS 10/21/01 ‘| original || scale-up || peak load 
benchmark S| T S | T S T 

throughput (Ops) | 33 | 30 || 189) 180) 1231 | 1807 
getattr(msecs) |5.1/0.6]/ 0.9} 1.5 |) 2.1 | 0.7 
lookup (msecs) | 2.9/0.9 |] 0.8 | 2.0 || 2.0 | 1.2 
read (msecs) 9.6/3.1 || 5.3 | 4.8 || 5.4 | 4.7 
write (msecs) 9.7}2.2 || 4.4} 3.8 ]} 46 ) 2.5 
create (msecs) 0.5} 0.7 || 0.7 | 0.9 || 17.3 | 0.7 



































Table 6: Per-operation latency and overall through- 
put(operations per second) comparison between TBBT 
and SPECsfs for an NFS server using the EECS 
10/21/2001 trace. “T” means TBBT, “S” means 





























SPECsfs. 

| RFS 10/21/01 original || scale-up || peak load | 
| benchmark STEPS Pris [ts 
| throughput (Ops)| 32 | 30 || 187] 180]| 619 | 1395 | 
| getattr (msecs) 4.0 |0.7]| 2.2 | 1.2 || 3.2 | 0.8 | 
|lookup (msecs) | 4.4 [0.7]] 2.8/1.3 |[ 2.6 | 1.0 | 
| read (msecs) 10.8] 3.3] 8.4 [4.1 ] 18.1) 4.9 | 
| write (msecs) 11.6|5.4]| 7.4 | 4.0 [11.1] 2.8 | 
| create (msecs) 0.7 [1.0]] 5.1] 1.3 [16.3] 1.2 | 





























Table 7: Performance results for RFS server using the 
EECS 10/21/2001 trace. 


matches the file size distribution in the 10/21/2001 trace. 
The maximum throughput of the Linux NFS server under 
SPECsfs is 1231 requests/sec, and is 1807 requests/sec 
under TBBT. The difference is a non-trivial 46.8%. In 
terms of per-operation latency, Table 6 shows the la- 
tency of five different operations under the original load 
(30 requests/sec), under a temporally scaled load with a 
speed-up factor of 6, and under the peak load. The per- 
operation latency numbers for TBBT and for SPECsfs 
are qualitatively different in most cases. 


The same experiment, using RFS instead of the Linux 
NFS server, is shown in Table 7. The maximum through- 
put is 619 requests/sec for SPECsfs versus 1395 re- 
quests/sec for TBBT — a difference of 125.4%. Again 
there is no obvious relationship between the average per- 
operation latency for SPECsfs and TBBT. 





























NFS 10/22/01 original || scale-up |) peak load 
benchmark S | TS | T S T 

throughput (Ops)} 16 | 15 || 191 | 187 |) 2596 | 4125 
getattr (msecs) 4.7 |0.5]| 0.7 | 0.7 || 1.02 | 0.7 

lookup (msecs) | 2.8 |0.6]} 0.5 | 0.8 |] 1.01 | 0.6 
read (msecs) 10.3 | 2.1 ]) 19.7} 3.1 |} 7.4 | 4.2 
write (msecs) 7 |1.0}) 6.3 | 1.2 |) 3.8 | 3.0 
create (msecs) 0.5 |0.9]| 1.2 | 0.5 |) 7.9 | 0.7 



































Table 8: Performance results for NFS server using the 
EECS 10/22/2001 trace. 


To determine whether these differences are consis- 
tent across traces taken from different days, we ran the 
10/22/2001 EECS trace against the LINUX NFS server. 
The 10/22/2001 trace is dominated by metadata opera- 
tion (80%) while the 10/21/2001 trace has substantial 
read/write operations (60%). The SPECsfs configura- 
tion is again tuned to match the access characteristics of 
the 10/22/2001 trace. The results in Table 8 show that 
the difference between TBBT and SPECsfs in through- 
put and per-operation latency is still quite noticeable. 


5.4 Implementation Efficiency 


TBBT’s post-collection trace processing procedure can 
process 2.5 MBytes of trace or 5000 requests per sec- 
ond. TBBT’s initialization time increases with the to- 
tal file system size as well as the degree of file system 
aging desired, because the more drastic the aging effect 
TBBT attempts, the less is the disk access locality in its 
file system population process. Table 5 shows TBBT’s 
initialization time is also affected by and average block 
distance level. Overall TBBT’s aging techniques is very 
efficient. The initialization speed is more than two orders 
of magnitude faster than Smith’s aging technique. 


The CPU load of TBBT comes from the send thread, 
receive thread, and the network subsystem inside the 
OS. When the Linux NFS server runs under a trace 
at peak throughput (1807 requests/sec), the measured 
CPU utilization and network bandwidth consumption for 
TBBT’s trace player are 15% and 60.5 Mbps. When the 
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same Linux NFS server runs under a SPECsfs bench- 
mark at peak throughput (1231 requests/sec), the mea- 
sured CPU utilization and network bandwidth consump- 
tion for the SPECsfs workload generator are 11% and 
37.9 Mbps. These results suggest that TBBT’s trace 
player is actually more efficient than SPECsfs’s work- 
load generator (in terms of CPU utilization per NFS op- 
eration) despite the fact that TBBT requires additional 
disk I/O for trace reads, and incurs additional CPU over- 
head for dependency detection and error handling. We 
believe that part of the reason is because TBBT uses only 
three threads, whereas SPECsfs uses multiple processes. 


6 Limitations 


There are several limitations associated with the pro- 
posed trace-driven approach to file system evaluation. 
First, for a given input workload, TBBT assumes the 
trace gathered from one file system is similar to that 
from the file system under test. Unfortunately, this as- 
sumption does not always hold, because even under the 
same client workload, it is possible that different file 
servers based on the same protocol produce very differ- 
ent traces. For example, file mount parameters such as 
read/write/readdir transfer sizes could have a substantial 
impact on the actual requests seen by an NFS server. 


Second, there is no guarantee that the heuristics used 
to scale up a trace are correct in practice. For example, 
if the bottleneck of a trace lies in accesses to a single file 
or directory, then cloning these accesses when replaying 
the trace is not feasible. 


Third, it is generally not possible to deduce the en- 
tire file system hierarchy or its on-disk layout by pas- 
sive tracing. Therefore the best one can do is to estimate 
the size distribution of those files that are never accessed 
during the tracing period and to apply synthetic aging 
techniques to derive a more realistic initial file system 
image. Again the file aging techniques proposed in this 
paper are not meant to reproduce the actual aging char- 
acteristics of the trace’s target file system, but to provide 
users the flexibility of incorporate some file aging effects 
in their evaluations. 


Fourth, trace-based evaluation is not as flexible as 
those based on synthetic benchmarks, in terms of the 
ability to explore the entire workload space. Conse- 
quently, TBBT should be used to complement synthetic 
benchmarks rather than replace them. 


Finally, TBBT replays write request with synthetic 
data blocks. This has no effect on a NFS server built 
on top of a conventional file system, but is not correct 
for storage systems whose behavior depends on the data 
being written (i.e., content-addressed storage systems). 


7 Conclusion 


The prevailing practice of evaluating the performance of 
a file system/server is based on synthetic benchmarks. 
Modern synthetic benchmarks do incorporate important 
characteristics of real file access traces and are capable 
of generating file access workloads that are representa- 
tive of their target operating environments. However, 
they rarely fully capture the time-varying and oftentimes 
subtle characteristics of a specific site’s workload. In 
this paper, we advocate a complementary trace-driven 
file system evaluation methodology, in which one eval- 
uates the performance of a file system/server on a site 
by driving it with file access traces collected from that 
site. To support this methodology, we present TBBT, 
the first comprehensive NFS trace analysis and replay 
tool. TBBT is a turn-key system that can take an NFS 
trace, properly initialize the target file server, drive it 
with a scaled version of the trace, and report latency and 
throughput numbers. TBBT addresses most, if not all, of 
the trace-driven workload generation problems, includ- 
ing correcting tracing errors, automatic derivation of ini- 
tial file system from a trace, aging the file system to a 
configurable extent, preserving the dependencies among 
trace requests during replay, scaling a trace to a replay 
rate that can be higher or lower than the speed at which 
the trace is collected, and graceful handling of trace col- 
lection errors and implementation bugs in the test file 
system/server. Finally, we show that all these features 
can be implemented efficiently such that a single trace 
replay machine can stress a file server with state-of-the- 
art performance. 


In addition to being a useful tool for file system re- 
searchers, perhaps the most promising application of 
TBBT is to use it as a site-specific benchmarking tool for 
comparing competing file servers using the same proto- 
col. That is, one can compare two or more file servers for 
a particular site by first collecting traces on the site, and 
then testing the performance of each of the file servers 
using the collected traces. Assuming traces collected on 
a site are indeed representative of that site’s workload, 
comparing file servers using such a procedure may well 
be the best possible approach. TBBT is available at 
http://www.ecsl.cs.sunysb.edu/TBBT/TBBT_dist.tgz. 
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Abstract 


Replaying traces is a time-honored method for bench- 
marking, stress-testing, and debugging systems—and 
more recently—forensic analysis. One benefit to replay- 
ing traces is the reproducibility of the exact set of op- 
erations that were captured during a specific workload. 
Existing trace capture and replay systems operate at dif- 
ferent levels: network packets, disk device drivers, net- 
work file systems, or system calls. System call replayers 
miss memory-mapped operations and cannot replay I/O- 
intensive workloads at original speeds. Traces captured 
at other levels miss vital information that is available only 
at the file system level. 

We designed and implemented Replayfs, the first sys- 
tem for replaying file system traces at the VFS level. 
The VFS is the most appropriate level for replaying file 
system traces because all operations are reproduced in a 
manner that is most relevant to file-system developers. 
Thanks to the uniform VFS API, traces can be replayed 
transparently onto any existing file system, even a differ- 
ent one than the one originally traced, without modify- 
ing existing file systems. Replayfs’s user-level compiler 
prepares a trace to be replayed efficiently in the kernel 
where multiple kernel threads prefetch and schedule the 
replay of file system operations precisely and efficiently. 
These techniques allow us to replay I/O-intensive traces 
at different speeds, and even accelerate them on the same 
hardware that the trace was captured on originally. 


1 Introduction 


Trace replaying is useful for file system benchmarking, 
stress-testing, debugging, and forensics. It is also a repro- 
ducible way to apply real-life workloads to file systems. 
Another advantage of traces is their ease of distribution. 

For benchmarking, synthetically generated workloads 
rarely represent real workloads [42]. Compile benchma- 
rks [14] put little load on the file system and are not scal- 
able [6]. Real workloads are more complicated than arti- 
ficially created ones, so traces of real file system activity 
make for better test workloads. They represent the ac- 
tual file system workloads and can be scaled as needed. 
In addition to scaling, captured traces can be modified in 
many ways before being replayed. For example, modi- 
fication of the disk block locations can help to evaluate 
new disk layout policies [27]. Sometimes trace replay- 
ing is used to test a target file system with a synthetic 


workload for which application reproducibility is diffi- 
cult. One of the most common examples is the replaying 
of TPC [35] traces on file systems, because running the 
actual benchmark is complicated and requires a database 
system. Also, replaying traces that were captured by oth- 
ers allows a fair comparison of file systems. Finally, trace 
replaying is an accurate method to prepare a file system 
for benchmarking by aging it [31]. 

Synthetic benchmarks may be more predictable than 
real-life workloads, but they do not exercise many pos- 
sible file system operation sequences. Replaying can be 
used to stress test a file system under practical conditions. 

Trace replaying allows for selectively replaying por- 
tions of a trace. This is useful to narrow down the search 
for problems during debugging. Precise timing and mini- 
mal influence on the system being tested are key require- 
ments to reproduce the exact timing conditions. 

Replaying file system traces can be considered a form 
of fine-grained versioning. Existing versioning file sys- 
tems [20, 32] cannot reproduce the timing and in-memory 
conditions related to file system modifications. This 
makes trace replaying a better choice for forensic pur- 
poses. Replaying traces back and forth in time can be 
useful for post-mortem analysis of an attack. 

File system traces can be captured and replayed at dif- 
ferent logical levels: system calls, the Virtual File System 
(VFS), the network level for network file systems, and 
the driver level. The easiest way to collect and replay file 
system traces is by recording and reissuing system calls 
entirely from user mode. Unfortunately, this method does 
not capture memory-mapped file system operations. This 
was not a significant problem decades ago but nowadays 
applications perform a large portion of their file system 
interactions via memory-mapped operations rather than 
normal reads and writes [29]. System call replayers have 
non-zero overheads that do not allow them to replay high 
I/O rates of high-performance applications, or spikes of 
activity for applications that may issue most of their I/O 
requests at low rates. 

Several researchers captured file system activity at the 
VFS level for Linux [2] and Windows NT [29, 37]. How- 
ever, no one has replayed traces at the VFS level before. 

Network tracers cannot capture the requests satisfied 
from the client side or file system caches. Device driver 
tracers capture raw disk requests and therefore cannot 
distinguish between file system meta-data events (e.g., 
pathname related calls) and data-related events. There- 
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fore, network level and driver level replaying are not 
comprehensive enough for the evaluation of an entire file 
system, and they are primarily suitable for replaying at 
the same level where they captured the trace. Neverthe- 
less, both have their uses. For example, network trace 
replaying is suitable for the evaluation of NFS servers; 
and driver-level replayers are useful to evaluate physical 
disk layouts. Also, both techniques have lower overheads 
because they can use the CPU time that is normally spent 
by client-side applications to prepare events for replay- 
ing; this makes network and device-driver replayers effi- 
cient and able to replay high rates of I/O accurately. 

We have designed the first VFS-level replayer which 
we call Replayfs. It replays traces captured using the 
Tracefs stackable file system [2]. The traces are prepro- 
cessed and optimized by our user-level trace compiler. 
Replayfs runs in the kernel, directly above any directory, 
file system, or several mounted file systems. It replays 
requests in the form of VFS API calls using multiple ker- 
nel threads. Replayfs’s location in the kernel hierarchy 
allows it to combine the performance benefits of existing 
network and driver-level replayers with the ability to re- 
play memory-mapped operations and evaluate entire file 
systems. Memory-mapped operations can be easily cap- 
tured and replayed at the VFS level because they are part 
of the VFS API, but they are not a part of the system-call 
API. Replayfs uses the time normally spent on context 
switching, and on verifying user parameters and copying 
them, to prefetch and schedule future events. In addition, 
Replayfs saves time between requests by eliminating data 
copying between the kernel and user buffers. 

User-mode tools cannot replay the highest possible I/O 
rates and spikes of such activity because due to their over- 
heads. This is ironic because that is exactly the activity 
that is crucial to replay accurately. Replayfs can replay 
high I/O rate traces and spikes of activity even faster than 
the original programs that generated them, on exactly the 
same hardware. For example, Replayfs can replay read 
operations 2.5 times faster than is possible to generate 
them from the user level. This allows Replayfs to replay 
the workload accurately with the original event rates. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
describes our capturing and replaying design. Section 3 
describes our implementation. We evaluate our system in 
Section 4. We describe related work in Section 5. We 
conclude in Section 6 and discuss future work. 


2 Design 


The main goal of Replayfs is to reproduce the original 
file system workload as accurately as possible. Memory- 
mapped operations can be most efficiently captured only 
in the kernel—they are part of the VFS API but not the 
system-call API. Therefore, it is logical for Replayfs to 
replay traces at the same level where the traces were cap- 
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Figure 1: Tracefs is a stackable file system located above the 
lower file system and below the VFS. 
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Figure 2: Replayfs is located directly above the lower file sys- 
tem. It is not a stackable file system. It is seen like the VFS for 
the lower file system. 
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tured. As shown in Figure 1, Tracefs [2] is a stackable 
file system [40]. Tracefs passes through all the Virtual 
File System (VFS) requests down to the lower file system 
(or a tree of several mounted file systems). Before invok- 
ing the lower operations and after returning from them, 
Tracefs logs the input and output values and the timing 
information associated with the requests. Replayfs is log- 
ically located at the same level as Tracefs—right above 
the lower file system as shown in Figure 2. However, Re- 
playfs is not a stackable file system; it is not a file system 
either. It reproduces the behavior of the VFS during the 
trace capture time and appears like a VFS for the lower 
file system. Replayfs operates similarly to the part of the 
VFS which directly interacts with lower file systems. 
File system related requests interact with each other 
and with the OS in intricate ways: concurrent threads 
use locks to synchronize access, they compete for shared 
resources such as disks, the OS may purge caches due 
to file system activity, etc. Therefore, to reproduce the 
original workload correctly it is necessary to reproduce 
the original timing of the requests and their side effects 
accurately. This is simple if the file system event rates 
are low. However, at high I/O rates, replayers’ overheads 
make it more difficult to replay traces accurately. Specif- 
ically, every request-issuing process consists of three in- 
tervals: user mode activity (tuser), System time activity 
of the VFS (tv rg), and the lower file system event ser- 
vicing time (tf,). Let us call tpepiayer the time neces- 
sary for a replayer to prepare for calling a replayed event. 
Clearly, if the treptayer > tuser then the timing and I/O 
rate could not be reproduced correctly if events are is- 
sued too close to each other as illustrated in Figure 3. 
This could happen, for example, if the trace is generated 
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Figure 3: Two consecutive file system events triggered by an 
original program, a system calls replayer, and Replayfs. In this 
example, Replayfs and the user-mode replayer have the same 
per-event overheads. Nevertheless, the lower file system re- 
ceives events at the same time as they were captured if replayed 
by Replayfs because treplayer < tuser + tvrs, whereas the 
system-call replayer is unable to generate events on time be- 
cause treplayer > tuser- 


by a high performance application or there is a spike of 
I/O activity. Unfortunately, such situations are frequent 
and they are exacerbated because typical replayers have 
non-negligible overheads. Existing system-call replay- 
ers have overheads ranging from 10% [1] to 100% [7] 
and higher. Replayers’ overheads come from the need to 
prefetch the data, manage threads, and invoke requests. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that no existing user-mode 
replayer can replay at the maximum possible application 
I/O rates and reproduce the peaks of I/O activity—the 
modes of file system activity that are most important for 
benchmarking and debugging. 


Increasing the CPU or I/O speeds solves the problem 
for network-file-system trace replayers because the re- 
player and the tested file system run on different hard- 
ware. However, non-network file system trace replayers 
run on the same hardware. Thus, hardware changes will 
affect the behavior of the lower file system together with 
the replayer: an increase in the CPU speed can decrease 
both the Replayfs overheads as well as the ty rs + tfs 
component. This may result in different file system re- 
quest interaction, thus changing file system behavior. 


Replayfs replays traces directly over the lower file sys- 
tem. Thus its per-operation overhead has to be smaller 
than tvrg + tuser, not smaller than just tyse, as illus- 
trated by the bottom timeline of Figure 3. Therefore, 
if the replaying overheads of Replayfs are the same as 
the overheads of some user-mode replayer, then Replayfs 
can replay at higher I/O rates than a user-mode replayer. 
Running in the kernel gives Replayfs several additional 
advantages described in this section, resulting in lower 
overheads. This allows Replayfs to replay high I/O-rate 
traces more accurately than any system-call replayer. 


2.1 Replayfs Trace 


There is a natural disparity between raw traces and re- 
playable traces. A trace captured by a tracer is often 
portable, descriptive, and verbose—to offer as much in- 
formation as possible for analysis. A replayable trace, 
however, needs to be specific to the system it is replayed 
on, and must be as terse as possible so as to minimize 
replaying overheads. Therefore, it is natural to prepro- 
cess raw traces before replaying them, as shown in Fig- 
ure 4. Preprocessing traces allows us to perform many 
tasks at the user level instead of adding complexity to the 
in-kernel components. We call the user mode program 
for conversion and optimization of the Tracefs raw traces 
a trace compiler; we call the resulting trace a Replayfs 
trace. The trace compiler uses the existing Tracefs trace- 
parsing library. However, new trace parsers can be added 
to preprocess traces that were captured using different 
tools, at different levels, or on different OSs. The trace 
compiler splits the raw Tracefs trace into three compo- 
nents, to optimize the run-time Replayfs operation. Each 
component has a different typical access pattern, size, 
and purpose. 


Kernel-level 





Raw trace 





User-level 











Replayfs trace 





Kernel-level 


Figure 4: Captured raw traces are compiled into the Replayfs 
traces before replaying. 


The first Replayfs trace component is called com- 
mands. It is a sequence of VFS operations with their 
associated timestamp, process ID, parameters, expected 
return value, and a return object pointer. At runtime, the 
commands are sequentially scanned and replayed one at 
atime. Therefore, the sequence of commands can be se- 
quentially prefetched on demand at runtime. After the 
execution of every command, the actual return value is 
compared with the return value captured in the original 
trace. Replaying is terminated if the expected and actual 
return values do not match. 


The second component is called the Resource Alloca- 
tion Table (RAT). Because Tracefs and Replayfs oper- 
ate on VES objects whose locations in memory are not 
known in advance, and these objects are shared between 
the commands, we added a level of indirection to refer 
to the commands’ parameters and return values. Com- 
mands contain offsets into the RAT for associated VFS 
objects and memory buffers. Thus, Replayfs populates 
RAT entries at run-time whereas the trace compiler cre- 
ates commands referencing the RAT entries at trace com- 
pile time. Tracefs captures memory addresses of VFS 
objects related to the captured operations. All VFS ob- 
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jects that had the same memory address during the trace 
capture share the same RAT entry. The RAT is accessed 
randomly for reading and writing using offsets in the pro- 
gram elements and therefore the RAT is kept in memory 
during the entire replaying process. We store integer pa- 
rameters together with the command stream. This allows 
us to decrease the size of the RAT and avoid unneces- 
sary pointer dereferencing. Another purpose of the RAT 
is reference counting. In particular, the reference count 
of a regular VFS object may be different from the Re- 
playfs reference count for the same object. For example, 
this happens if the object was already in use and had non- 
zero reference count at the time a replaying process was 
started. We use reference counts to release VFS objects 
properly upon the completion of replaying. 

The third Replayfs trace component is the memory 
buffers necessary to replay the trace. They include file 
names and buffers to be written at some point in time. 
These buffers are usually accessed sequentially but some 
of them may be accessed several times during the replay- 
ing process. This is usually the largest component of 
the Replayfs trace. For replaying, memory buffers are 
accessed for reading only because the information read 
from the disk is discarded. We outline properties of Re- 
playfs trace components in Table 1. 


Commands | Sequent. | On demand Read only 
RAT Random Always | Read+Write 
Buffers Random | On demand Read only 


Table 1: Replayfs trace components’ properties. 


Figure 5 shows an example Replayfs trace fragment. 
In this example, the dentry (Linux VFS directory entry 
object) RAT entry is referenced as the output object of 
the LOOKUP operation and as the input parameter of the 
CREATE operation. The “foo.bar” file name is such an 
example buffer. 

During the Replayfs trace generation, the trace com- 
piler performs several optimizations. We keep the RAT in 
memory during the entire replaying process. Therefore, 
the trace compiler reuses RAT entries whenever possible. 
For example, the trace compiler reuses a memory buffer 
entry that is not used after some point in time and stores a 
file pointer entry that is required only after that point. To 
minimize the amount of prefetching of memory buffers, 
the trace compiler scans and compares them. Because all 
the memory buffers are read-only, all except one of the 
buffers with exactly the same contents may be removed 
from the trace. 


2.2 Data Prefetching 


The commands and buffers components of the Replayfs 
trace are loaded into memory on demand. Because fu- 
ture data read patterns are known, we can apply one of 
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Figure 5: Example Replayfs trace. Commands reference the 
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several standard prefetching algorithms. We have cho- 
sen the fixed horizon algorithm [23] because it works 
best when the Replayfs trace is fetched from a dedicated 
disk. Therefore, we can optimize the prefetching for low 
CPU usage. It was theoretically shown that the fixed 
horizon and similar algorithms are almost optimal if the 
prefetching process is not I/O-bound [5]. We assume that 
a dedicated disk is always used for prefetching the Re- 
playfs trace and therefore the prefetching process is not 
I/O bound. The commands and buffers Replayfs trace 
components can be located on separate disks to further 
decrease the I/O contention. The RAT component is al- 
ways present in memory and does not interfere with the 
prefetching of the other two components. An additional 
advantage of the fixed horizon algorithm is small mem- 
ory consumption. Note that the information about buffers 
that require prefetching is extracted from the future com- 
mands. Therefore, we prefetch the commands stream ear- 
lier than it is necessary, to keep up with the replaying of 
these commands. 


2.3. Threads and Their Scheduling 


Replayfs issues requests to the lower file system on be- 
half of different threads, if different threads generated 
these requests in the original trace. This is necessary 
to accurately reproduce and properly exercise the lower 
file system in case of resource contention (e.g., disk head 
repositioning, locks, semaphores, etc.) and to replay the 
timing properly if lower operations block. However, be- 
cause using an excessive number of threads may hurt per- 
formance [21], Replayfs reuses threads if possible. In 
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particular, the trace compiler optimizes the commands 
stream: file system traces do not contain information 
about thread creation and termination times. Similar to 
the RAT entries reuse, the trace compiler reuses pro- 
cesses. Thus, if some program spawns a thread and after 
its termination it spawns another one, Replayfs will auto- 
matically use one thread to replay operations invoked by 
both of them. To minimize the scheduling-related over- 
heads, Replayfs does not create a master thread to man- 
age threads. For example, there is only one thread run- 
ning if the traced data was generated by a single process. 
It is important to note that the scheduling overheads dur- 
ing replaying are approximately the same as during the 
trace capture time. This is one of the conditions that is 
necessary to replay traces efficiently on the same hard- 
ware as was used during the trace capture. 

Standard event timers have a precision of about Ims. 
To increase the event replaying precision, a pre-spin tech- 
nique is commonly used [1,9]: event timers are set to 
about Ims before the actual event time. The awoken 
thread then spins in a loop, constantly checking the cur- 
rent time until the desired event time is reached. A natu- 
ral way to lower the CPU load is to use the pre-spinning 
time for some other productive activity. We call this tech- 
nique a productive pre-spin. Replayfs uses it to move an- 
other thread into the run-queue if there is enough time 
before the actual event time and the next operation has to 
be replayed by a different thread. The next thread is not 
woken up immediately; it is just put on the run-queue. 
This way CPU cycles are more effectively spent on mov- 
ing the process into a run-queue instead of spinning. 


2.4 Zero Copying of Data 


One of the main advantages of kernel replayers over user 
mode replayers is the ability to avoid copying of unnec- 
essary data across the kernel-user boundary. Thus, data 
from pages just read does not need to be copied to a sep- 
arate user mode buffer. The data read during the trace re- 
playing is of no interest to the replaying tools. If desired, 
checksums are sufficient for data verification purposes. 
Instead of copying we read one byte of data from a data 
page to set the page’s accessed bit. However, there is no 
easy way a user-mode program can read data but avoid 
copying it to user space. Direct I/O allows programs to 
avoid extra data copying but is usually processed differ- 
ently at the file system level and therefore the replaying 
would be inaccurate if normal read or write requests are 
replayed as direct I/O requests. 

Avoiding the data copying is more difficult for write 
operations. However, kernel-mode replayers have access 
to low-level file system primitives. For example, a data 
page that belongs to the trace file can be simply moved 
to the target file by just changing several pointers. There- 
fore, even for writing, most data copying can be elimi- 


nated. Elimination of unnecessary data copying reduces 
the CPU and memory usage in Replayfs. Note that user- 
mode replayers that do not use direct I/O for fetching the 
data from the disk, have to copy the data twice: first, they 
copy it from the kernel to the user space buffers when 
they load the trace data; then they copy the data to the 
kernel when they issue a write request. 


2.5 File System Caches 


File system page caches may be in a different state when 
replaying the traces than when capturing them. Some 
times it is desirable to replay a trace without reproducing 
the original cache state precisely; this is useful, for exam- 
ple, when replaying a trace under different hardware con- 
ditions (e.g., for benchmarking). However, sometimes 
(e.g., for debugging or forensics) it is desirable to repro- 
duce the lower file system behavior as close to the orig- 
inal as possible. Therefore, Replayfs supports three re- 
playing modes for dealing with read operations. First, 
reads are performed according to the current cache state. 
In particular, Replayfs calls all the captured buffer read 
operations. In this case, only non-cached data pages re- 
sult in calls to page-based read operations. Second, reads 
are performed according to the original cache state. Here, 
reads are invoked on the page level only for the pages that 
were not found in the cache during tracing. Third, reads 
are not replayed at all. This is useful for recreation of the 
resulting disk state as fast as possible. 


Directory entries may be released from the dentry 
cache during the replaying process but stay in during the 
trace capture. This can result in an inconsistency between 
the RAT entries and the actual dentries. To avoid this sit- 
uation we force the dentries that stayed in the cache dur- 
ing the capture to stay in the cache during the replaying 
process: we increase a dentry’s reference counter every 
time it is looked up and decrease it when dentries were 
released according to the original trace. 


2.6 Asynchronous File System Activity 


Some of the file system activity is performed asynchron- 
ously by a background thread. Replaying asynchronous 
activity is complicated because it is intertwined with file 
system internals. For example, access-time updates may 
be supported on the file system used for replaying but not 
be supported on the original one. Therefore, Replayfs re- 
plays such activity indirectly: the meta-data information 
is updated on time according to the trace data but it is 
up to the lower file system how and when to write the 
corresponding changes to stable storage. This way the 
replaying process exercises the lower file system without 
enforcing restrictions that are related only to the origi- 
nally traced file system. 
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2.7 Initial File System State 


In the simplest case, a trace can be captured starting with 
an empty file system and then replayed over an empty 
file system. However, traces usually contain operations 
on files and other file system objects which existed be- 
fore the tracing process was started. Therefore, a file sys- 
tem must be prepared before the replaying may begin. 
It is convenient to prepare the file system using the in- 
formation contained in the trace. However, the best way 
to prepare the lower file system is snapshotting [13, 26, 
39]. Full restoration of the initial file system state makes 
trace replaying more precise because many file system 
algorithms have different performance with different file 
system states. For example, directory sizes may influ- 
ence the performance of LOOKUP and READDIR opera- 
tions even if most of the files in the directory never show 
up in a trace. Existing snapshotting systems can capture 
and restore snapshots for Replayfs. 





3 Implementation 


Before a file system trace can be precisely replayed, it 
has to be captured without perturbing the behavior of the 
lower file system. Therefore, we performed several opti- 
mizations in Tracefs. Traditionally, stackable file systems 
buffer data twice. This allows them to keep both modi- 
fied (e.g., encrypted or compressed) and unmodified data 
in memory at the same time and thus save considerable 
amounts of CPU time and I/O. However, Tracefs does not 
modify the data pages. Therefore, double caching does 
not provide any benefits but makes the page cache size 
effectively half its original size. The data is copied from 
one layer to the other, unnecessarily consuming CPU re- 
sources. Unfortunately, the Linux VFS architecture im- 
poses constraints that make sharing data pages between 
lower and upper layers complicated. In particular, a data 
page is a VFS object that belongs to a single inode and 
uses the information of that inode at the same time [12]. 

We applied a solution used in RAIF [15]. Specifi- 
cally, data pages that belong to the upper inode are as- 
signed to lower-level inodes for the short duration of the 
lower-level page-based operations. We tested the result- 
ing Tracefs stackable file system on a single-CPU and 
on multi-CPU machines under compile and I/O-intensive 
workloads. In addition to the CPU time and memory sav- 
ings, this optimization allowed us to reduce the Tracefs 
source size by about 250 lines. 

In most cases, Replayfs does not need the original data 
buffers for replaying READ operations. Even for data veri- 
fication purposes, an MD5 checksum is sufficient. There- 
fore, we added a new Tracefs option that instructs it to 
capture the data buffers for writing operations but not for 
reads. This allowed us to reduce both the Tracefs trace 
sizes and the Tracefs system time overheads. 





Trace compiler. The trace compiler is optimized for 
performance. Its intermediate data sets are commonly 
larger than the amount of the available memory. There- 
fore, we added several hash data structures to avoid re- 
peatedly scanning the data and thus reduce I/O usage. We 
compare the buffers by comparing their MD5 checksums. 
This allows us to save the CPU time because MD5 check- 
sums are calculated only once for every buffer. The trace 
compiler consists of 4,867 lines of C code. 


Replayfs kernel module. Because the trace compiler 
prepares the data for replaying, Replayfs itself is rela- 
tively small and simple. It consists of thread manage- 
ment, timing control, trace prefetching and eviction, op- 
eration invocation, and VFS resource-management com- 
ponents. Replayfs’s C source is 3,321 lines long. Re- 
playfs supports accelerated or decelerated playback by a 
fixed factor, as well as replaying as fast as possible. 

Both Replayfs and Tracefs are implemented as load- 
able kernel modules. We have ported Tracefs to the 2.6 
Linux kernel and now both Tracefs and Replayfs can be 
used on either 2.4 or 2.6 Linux kernels. 


4 Evaluation 


We conducted our benchmarks on a 1.7GHz Pentium 
4 machine with 1GB of RAM. Its system disk was a 
30GB 7200 RPM Western Digital Caviar IDE formatted 
with Ext3. In addition, the machine had two Maxtor At- 
las 15,000 RPM 18.4GB Ultra320 SCSI disks formatted 
with Ext2. We used one of the SCSI disks for storing the 
traces and the Replayfs traces; we used the other disk for 
running the test workloads and replaying them. We re- 
mounted the lower file systems before every benchmark 
run to purge file system caches. We ran each test at least 
ten times and used the Student-t distribution to compute 
the 95% confidence intervals for the mean elapsed, sys- 
tem, user, and wait times. Wait time is the elapsed time 
less CPU time used and consists mostly of I/O, but pro- 
cess scheduling can also affect it. In each case, the half- 
widths of the confidence intervals were less than 5% of 
the mean. The test machine was running a Fedora Core 3 
Linux distribution with a vanilla 2.6.11 kernel. 


4.1 Evaluation Tools and Workloads 


We created one additional statistics module, for evalu- 
ation purposes only: this module records the timeline 
statistics from Ext2 and the timing-deviation figures from 
Replayfs. This module uses the /proc interface to ex- 
port the data to the user-level for analysis and plotting. 
The statistics module stores the resulting information in 
a static array and the only effects to a file-system oper- 
ation are querying the time and incrementing a value in 
the output array. Therefore, the corresponding overheads 
were negligible: we measured them to be below 1% of 
the CPU time for all the experiments we ran. 
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Am-utils build. Building Am-utils is a CPU-intensive 
benchmark. We used Am-utils 6.1 [25]: it contains over 
60,000 lines of C code in 430 files. The build process be- 
gins by running several hundred small configuration tests 
to detect system features. It then builds a shared library, 
ten binaries, four scripts, and documentation: a total of 
152 new files and 19 new directories. Though the Am- 
utils compile is CPU intensive, it contains a fair mix of 
file system operations. According to the instrumented 
Ext2 file system, it uses 25% writes, 22% lseek oper- 
ations, 20.5% reads, 10% open operations, 10% close 
operations, and the remaining operations are a mix of 
READDIR, LOOKUP, etc. We used Am-utils because its 
activity is not uniform: bursts of I/O activity are sepa- 
rated by intervals of high CPU activity related to the user 
mode computations. This allows us to analyze the re- 
playing precision visually. Also, the compilation process 
heavily uses the memory-mapped operations. 





Postmark. Postmark v1.5 [16] simulates the operation 
of electronic mail servers. It performs a series of file sys- 
tem operations such as appends, file reads, creations, and 
deletions. This benchmark uses little CPU but is I/O in- 
tensive. We configured Postmark to create 20,000 files, 
between 512-10K bytes in size, and perform 200,000 
transactions. We selected the create, delete, read, and 
write operations with equal probability. We used Post- 
mark with this particular configuration because it stresses 
Replayfs under a heavy load of I/O-intensive operations. 


Pread. Pread is a small micro-benchmark we use to 
evaluate Replayfs’s CPU time consumption. It spawns 
two threads that concurrently read 1KB buffers of cached 
data using the pread system call. In every experiment, 
Pread performed 100 million read operations. We use 
Pread to compare our results with Buttress [1], a state- 
of-the-art system call replayer that also used pread. 
This micro-benchmark also allowed us to demonstrate 
the benefits of our zero-copying replaying. 


4.2 Memory Overheads 


The memory consumed by replayers effectively reduces 
the file system cache sizes and therefore can affect the 
behavior of the lower file system. The compiled binary 
module sizes are negligible. They are 29KB for the Re- 
playfs module and 3KB for the statistics module. Our 
user mode trace compiler reduces the trace size by gener- 
ating the variable length program elements and by elim- 
inating duplicate data buffers. Table 2 shows some char- 
acteristics of the raw and compiled traces as well as their 
compilation times. We can see that the original Am-utils 
trace size was reduced by 56%, by 70% for Postmark, 
and by 45% for Pread. Recall that only the RAT is en- 
tirely kept in memory and its size was small for all the 
traces we used. The program and the buffers trace com- 


ponents are prefetched on demand. We used a separate 
disk for storing the traces. This reduced I/O contention 
and allowed us to prefetch the minimal amount of data 
that is necessary to replay the trace on time. In addition, 
direct access to the page cache allowed us to promptly 
evict pages that will not be accessed in the near future. As 
a result, the memory used for prefetching and storing the 
traces never exceeded 16MB for all of our experiments. 
This means that all the Replayfs memory overheads to- 
gether were less than 2% of the available memory on our 
test machine during any time of our benchmark runs. 


J aaratits | Postmark [—Pread | 


Commands 224 MB | 4,000 MB 
RAT 
Buffers 


Compilation <1 15 31 
time (minutes) 


Table 2: Size and compilation time of the traces. 





4.3 Timing Precision of Replaying 


Standard OS timers usually have low resolution. For ex- 
ample, standard Linux timers have a resolution of one 
millisecond which is much larger than a microsecond, the 
typical duration of a file system operation that does not 
result in I/O. We have applied the pre-spin technique [9] 
described in Section 2 to bring the timing accuracy to the 
microsecond scale. Figure 6 shows the cumulative distri- 
bution function (CDF) of the operation invocation timing 
errors. Naturally, the timing errors of a Postmark run with 
no pre-spin are distributed almost equally between 0 and 
1 millisecond because events are triggered with the poor 
millisecond resolution. We can see that pre-spinning dra- 
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Figure 6: Cumulative distribution functions of the event invo- 
cation error rates during several replaying experiments. The 
closer the curve is to the upper-left corner, the better the aver- 
age accuracy is. 
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Figure 7: Dependence of the average invocation time error on 
elapsed time during the Am-utils trace replaying. 


matically decreases the error values. However, the error 
distributions differ for different workloads. 

Two figures clarify this behavior. Figure 7 shows the 
average timing error during every second of the Am-utils 
trace replaying. Figure 8 shows the corresponding file 
system operation counts recorded by the instrumented 
Ext2. We can see a clear correlation between the replay- 
ing event rates and the related average error. The reason 
behind this correlation is that events well spaced apart are 
replayed with high accuracy, whereas events that should 
be invoked close to each other cannot be invoked as ac- 
curately because of the I/O and CPU time overheads. 
Therefore, we can make two conclusions. 

First, the CDF of invocation errors can easily hide real 
replaying problems. For example, a CDF captured with 
a slow operation rate workload may indicate that almost 
all of the operations were replayed with high precision. 
However, Figure 6 shows that no information can be in- 
ferred about how the same tool would behave at medium 
or high I/O rates. 

Second, the timers’ accuracy is not as important for file 
system activity replayers as it was believed before [1, 9]. 
The timer’s resolution contributes to the event invocation 
errors only at the low event rates where timing precision 
is not even necessary. On one hand, it is unlikely that 
events separated by long intervals of no file system ac- 
tivity (as long as several durations of an average event) 
will influence each other too much. On the other hand, 
file system operations invoked close to each other, and 
especially if they are invoked by different processes and 
they overlap, are more likely to interfere with each other. 
Therefore, it is desirable to replay them as precisely as 
possible. However, in that case the timer’s resolution has 
small overall impact on the resulting timing quality. In- 
stead, the overheads that replayers add between opera- 
tions define the timing precision as we discussed in Sec- 


tion 2. We can see that in Figure 8 by comparing the 
traces of an Am-utils replayed with different timer reso- 
lutions. We cannot easily see the pre-spinning improve- 
ment effects in Figure 8, because they are only visible 
at the micro-second resolution; Figure 6 shows our pre- 
spinning improvements more prominently. However, we 
can see from Figure 8 that in both timer resolution cases 
there are small discrepancies at the peaks of activity be- 
tween the replayed and captured traces. 

One may assume that an increase in the CPU speed 
can solve the timing precision problem. This is indeed 
the case for network packet and network file system re- 
players because the replayer and the target system run 
on different machines. However, this is not the case for 
non-network file system replayers because they execute 
on the same machine as the tested file system. There- 
fore, with a faster CPU, the replayed operations will also 
execute faster and their corresponding interactions will 
change disproportionally; that is the portion of the CPU 
time spent servicing file system requests will decrease 
and requests from different processes will overlap less, 
thus processes will compete less for locks or disk heads. 


4.4 CPU Time Consumption 


System-call replaying tools run in user mode and invoke 
the same system calls that were invoked by the original 
user programs. Usually user-level replayers have CPU 
time overheads that are higher than the user activity in- 
tervals in the original trace. Replayfs runs in the kernel 
and therefore avoids wasting time on some of the opera- 
tions required to cross the user-kernel boundary. 

Let us consider the pread system call. After it is in- 
voked, the VFS converts the file descriptor number to 
an in-kernel file structure, checks parameters for valid- 
ity and correspondence with the file type, and verifies 
that the buffer can be used for writing. Replayfs benefits 
from the following four optimizations: (1) kernel mode 
VFS objects are readily available to Replayfs and need 
not be looked up; (2) Replayfs operates on VFS objects 
directly and the file structure argument is taken directly 
by looking up the RAT; (3) parameters and file access 
modes were checked during the trace capture and can be 
skipped; and (4) memory buffers are not passed from the 
user space, so Replayfs can allocate them directly with- 
out having to verify them. Figure 9 shows the times re- 
lated to the execution of the original Pread program and 
replaying its trace by Replayfs at full speed. The Replayfs 
bar in Figure 9 shows that skipping the VFS operations 
described above allows Replayfs to replay the Pread trace 
32% faster than the original program generated it on the 
same hardware. 

Replayfs can also avoid copying data between 
user-mode buffers and the kernel pages. The 
Replayfs-nocopy bar in Figure 9 demonstrates that 
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Figure 8: Counts of the file system operations as seen by the lower Ext2 file system while replaying the Am-utils traces without the 
pre-spin timer enhancement (left) and with the pre-spin enhancement (right). As we can see, there is no clear difference between 
the two on the seconds scale in spite of the fact that timing on the micro-second scale is better with the pre-spin configuration. In 
most cases the Replayfs and Tracefs curves overlap and are indistinguishable. Small timing discrepancies are correlated with peaks 
of I/O activity. We show four operations with the highest peaks of activity (>800 operations) because they have the highest timing 
errors observed. Also, we do not show the RELEASE and COMMIT_WRITE operations because their graphs closely resemble the 
shapes of the OPEN and PRPARE_WRITE operations, respectively. 
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Figure 9: Elapsed times of our Pread program (Pread), the 
Pread trace replayed by Replayfs while copying the data just 
read (Replayfs), elapsed time of the Pread trace replayed 
by a Replayfs that skips the data copying (Replayfs-nocopy), 
the time necessary to read the trace data as fast as possible 
(Prefetch), and estimated elapsed time of the system call re- 
player with a 10% user time overhead (System Call Replayer) 


Replayfs can replay the original Pread trace 61% (2.5 
times) faster than the original program generated it on the 
same hardware. We can see that the data copying alone 
can reduce the execution of the file system read operation 
by 55% (685 out of 1,240 CPU cycles on average). 


In the case of the Pread trace, no prefetching of data 
was necessary (except for 3 bytes of null-terminated file 
name). We created a modified version of the Pread 
program we call Prefetch that sequentially reads data 
from a file as fast as possible. It took Prefetch 55 
seconds on average to read the Pread program trace 
component. The Prefetch bar in Figure 9 shows that 
out of these 55 seconds, 49 were spent waiting for I/O 
completion. This means that the replaying process was 
not I/O-bound because Replayfs prefetches traces asyn- 
chronously. However, a further decrease of the Replayfs 
CPU overheads may make Replayfs I/O-bound while re- 
playing the Pread trace: Replayfs would reach the physi- 
cal limitations of the I/O hardware and the disks, at which 
point replaying could not be sped up further. In that case, 
this problem can be resolved by replacing the disk drive 
or its controller because the tested file system and the Re- 
playfs traces are located on different physical drives. 


We compared Replayfs with the state-of-the-art But- 
tress system call replayer. Unfortunately, Buttress avail- 
ability for public, especially for comparison purposes, 
is limited and we could not evaluate it. Its overheads 
under the Pread workload are reported to be 10% [1]. 
The rightmost bar in Figure 9 represents an extrapolated 
timing result for Buttress; for visual comparison pur- 
poses, we created that bar by adding 10% overhead of 
the elapsed time to the user time of the original Pread 
program time. Note that the actual overhead value is not 
as important as the fact that the overhead is positive. Be- 


cause the overhead is positive, user-level replayers can- 
not replay traces like Pread at the same rate as the orig- 
inal Pread program can issue I/O requests. Having low 
or even negative overheads in Replayfs results in good 
reproduction of the original timing conditions. Despite 
some existing discrepancies between the original traces 
and the replayed ones (seen in Figure 8), the replayed 
and the original figures overlap for most of the opera- 
tions even during peaks of activity. Existing system call 
replaying tools such as Buttress cannot match the trace as 
closely because of their inherent overheads. Buttress is a 
well designed system; its overheads are lower than the 
overheads of other published systems that replay traces 
via system calls. However, it is precisely because But- 
tress and similar systems run in the user level that they 
have higher overheads, which in turn imposes greater 
limitations on their ability to replay traces accurately. 

Another benefit of Replayfs’s low overheads is the 
ability to replay the original traces at faster speeds even 
on the same hardware. As we described above, we can re- 
play read-intensive traces 2.5 times faster than their orig- 
inal time. In addition, we replayed the Am-utils trace in 
the accelerated mode. We were able to replay the 210- 
second long Am-utils trace in under 6 seconds, reproduc- 
ing all the memory-mapped and other disk state changing 
operations. This represents a speedup of more than two 
orders of magnitude. 


5 Related Work 


Trace capture and replaying have been used for decades 
and we describe only a representative set of papers re- 
lated to file system activity tracing and replaying. 


Capturing traces. We describe tracers according to the 
level of abstraction where they capture the file system ac- 
tivity: system-call—level tracers, virtual file system level 
tracers, network tracers, and finally driver-level tracers. 
We discuss them in this order because network-level trac- 
ers capture file system information at a level of abstrac- 
tion that is higher than the driver-level, but is lower than 
the VFS-level. 


e The most common tool used to capture system calls 
is strace [38]. It uses the ptrace system call to 
capture the sequence of system calls invoked by 
an application together with associated parameter 
values. DFSTrace showed that special measures 
have to be taken to collect file system traces in dis- 
tributed environments during long intervals of time, 
to minimize the volume of generated and transferred 
data [19]. The problem of missed memory-mapped 
operations in system call traces has long been recog- 
nized [22]. However, only in 2000 did Roselli show 
that unlike decades ago, memory-mapped I/O oper- 
ations are now more common than normal reads and 
writes [29]. 
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e Others collected traces at the virtual file system level 
for Linux [2] and Windows NT [29, 37]; these traces 
include memory-mapped operations. 

Network packet traces can be collected using spe- 
cialized devices or software tools like tepdump [11]. 
Specialized tools can capture and preprocess only 
the network file system related packets [4, 8]. Net- 
work file system traces do not contain information 
about the requests satisfied from the caches but can 
contain information about multiple hosts. 
Driver-level traces contain only the requests that are 
not satisfied from the caches. This is useful when 
disk layout information needs to be collected while 
minimizing the trace size [30]. 


Trace replaying. Similar to capturing traces, replaying 
traces is performed at several logical levels. Usually, the 
traces are replayed at the same level that they were cap- 
tured from. This way changes to the timing and opera- 
tions mix are minimized. However, for simplicity, some 
authors replay kernel-level traces at the user level. 


e It is simple to replay system calls that contain all 
the necessary information as parameters. Several 
existing system call replayers are designed specif- 
ically to replay file system activity. Buttress [1] 
and DFSTrace [19] can replay system call traces 
from the user level. Buttress’s evaluation showed a 
10% slowdown if replaying traces at high I/O rates, 
which the authors claimed was “accurate enough.” 
Performance data for DFSTrace’s replaying mode is 
not available, mostly because the main focus of the 
authors was on capturing traces. 

Network traffic replayers operate in user mode and 
can replay arbitrary network traces [9, 33]. Network 
file system trace replaying is conceptually similar 
to ordinary network packet trace replaying. How- 
ever, knowledge of the network file system proto- 
col details allows replayers to reorder some packets 
for faster replaying [42]. Replayers and tracers can 
run on dedicated machines separate from the tested 
servers. Thus, network file system trace replaying is 
the least intrusive replaying and capturing method. 
Replaying I/O patterns at the disk-driver level al- 
lows the evaluation of elevator algorithms and driver 
subsystems with lower overheads and little com- 
plexity. Also, it allows the evaluation of disk lay- 
outs. For example, Prabhakaran et al. used a driver 
level replayer to measure the effects of the journal 
file relocation on the disk [27]. In this particular 
case, system-call—level replaying was not appropri- 
ate because the physical file’s location on the disk 
could not be easily controlled from the user level. 
Others capture and then replay traces at different 
logical levels. For example, Drive-Thru [24] pro- 


cesses driver-level traces and replays them at the 
system-call level to evaluate power consumption. 
Unrelated file system operations are removed during 
the preprocessing phase to speed up the replaying 
process. Several others replayed network file system 
traces in disk simulators for benchmarking [36, 41]. 
Network traces are most suitable for this purpose be- 
cause they are captured below caches and thus min- 
imally disturb the workload. 


File system state versioning. File system trace replay- 
ing can be considered a form of fine-grained version- 
ing [20,32]. Replaying can reproduce the version of the 
file system state including possible state abnormalities 
caused by timing conditions. This property is useful for 
forensics (post-attack investigation) and debugging pur- 
poses. Also, it can be used to emulate the aging of a file 
system before running actual benchmarks [31]. 

Before replaying file system activity, replayers may 
have to recreate the pre-tracing file system image. This is 
important for accuracy: file layouts and the age of the 
file system can affect its behavior significantly. Some 
authors have opted to extrapolate the original file sys- 
tem state based on information gleaned from the trace 
alone [19,42]. This technique has three disadvantages. 
First, full path name information is required in the trace 
data to identify the exact directories in which files were 
accessed [22]. Second, files that were not accessed dur- 
ing the trace are not known to the system, and those 
files could have affected the file system’s layout and age. 
Third, several trace-capture techniques omit information 
that is vital to replaying accurately. For example, an NFS 
(v2 and v3) trace replayer that sees an NFS_WRITE pro- 
tocol message cannot tell if the file being written to ex- 
isted before or not. It is therefore our belief that the best 
method to restore the pre-tracing file system state is to 
use snapshotting [13, 26, 39]. 


Data prefetching. Data prefetching is a common tech- 
nique to decrease application latency and increase perfor- 
mance [3]. Future access patterns are normally inferred 
from a history of past accesses or from hints provided 
by applications [34]. If access patterns are known in ad- 
vance, two simple approaches are possible. First, data 
can be aggressively read in advance without overwriting 
the already prefetched data. Second, data can be read 
just in time to avoid stalls. Cao et al. showed that both 
approaches are at most two times worse than the optimal 
solution [5]. Both algorithms have simple implementa- 
tions. The TIP2 system [23] uses a version of the sec- 
ond algorithm called fixed horizon. A more sophisticated 
reverse aggressive [17] algorithm has near-optimal per- 
formance but is difficult to implement. The forestall [18] 
algorithm is an attempt to combine the best of these al- 
gorithms: simplicity and prefetching performance. 
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Timing inaccuracy. Existing system-call replayers 
suffer from timing precision problems and peak-load re- 
production problems to some degree, for several reasons: 


e User mode replayers have high memory and CPU 
overheads due to redundant data copying between 
user and kernel buffers [28]. 

e Page eviction is not completely controlled from the 
user level and thus prefetching policies are harder to 
enforce. Nevertheless, the madvise interface can 
help somewhat to control data page eviction [9]. 

e Some kernels are not preemptive and have long ex- 
ecution paths including in interrupt handlers [10]. 

e Replaying processes can be preempted by other 
tasks. This can be partially solved by instructing the 
scheduler to treat the replaying process as real time 
process [9]. 

e Standard timer interfaces exposed to the user level 
are not precise enough. Several authors investigated 
this problem and came to similar conclusion [1, 9]: 
it is sufficient to setup the timer early and busy-wait 
only after the timer expires. 


The metric used to evaluate the replaying precision 
in several papers is the average difference between the 
actual event time and the traced event time [1,9]. For 
example, using better kernel timers and the madvise 
interface resulted in a typical 100-microsecond of dif- 
ference [9]—almost a 100 times improvement compared 
with a replayer without these measures [33]. 


6 Conclusions 


Trace replaying offers a number of advantages for file 
system benchmarking, debugging, and forensics. To be 
effective and accurate, file system traces should be cap- 
tured and replayed as close as possible to the file system 
code. Existing systems that capture file system traces at 
the network file system level often miss on client-side 
cached or aggregated events that do not translate into pro- 
tocol messages; system-call traces miss the ever more 
popular memory-mapped reads and writes; and device- 
driver level traces omit important meta-data file system 
events such as those that involve file names. These prob- 
lems are exacerbated when traces that were captured at 
one level are replayed at another: even more information 
loss results. 

We demonstrated that unlike previously believed, the 
accuracy of replaying high I/O-rate traces is limited by 
the overheads of the replayers—not the precision of the 
timers. Since most file systems run in the kernel, user- 
level file system replayers suffer from overheads that af- 
fect their accuracy significantly. User-mode replayers 
produce an excessive number of context switches and 
data copies across the user-kernel boundary. Therefore, 
existing replayers are inaccurate and unable to replay file 
system traces at high event rates. 


We have designed, developed, and evaluated a new re- 
playing system called Replayfs, which replays file sys- 
tem traces immediately above file systems, inside the ker- 
nel. We carefully chose which actions are best done of- 
fline by our user-level trace compiler, or online by our 
runtime kernel Replayfs module. Replaying so close to 
the actual file system has three distinct benefits: 


e First, we capture and replay all file system 
operations—including important memory-mapped 
operations—resulting in more accurate replaying. 

e Second, we have access to important internal kernel 
caches, which allowed us to avoid unnecessary data 
copying, reduce the number of context switches, and 
optimize trace data prefetching. 

e Third, we have precise control over thread schedul- 
ing, allowing us to use the oft-wasted pre-spin pe- 
riods more productively—a technique we call pro- 
ductive pre-spin. 


Our kernel-mode replayer is assisted by a user-mode 
trace compiler, which takes portable traces generated by 
Tracefs, and produces a binary replayable trace suitable 
for executing in the kernel. Our trace compiler carefully 
partitions the data into three distinct groups with different 
access patterns, which allowed us to apply several opti- 
mizations aimed at improving performance: 


Commands which are read sequentially; 

Resource Allocation Table (RAT) which determines 
how in-memory resources are used throughout the 
replaying phase. In particular, the RAT allows us 
to reuse resources at replay time once they are no 
longer needed, rather than discarding them; 

Buffers which are bulk I/O data pages and file names 
that are often accessed randomly on a need basis. 


This partitioning and the possibility to evict cached 
data pages directly allowed us to reduce memory usage 
considerably: in all of our experiments, Replayfs con- 
sumed no more than 16MB of kernel memory, which is 
less than 2% on most modern systems. Overall, Replayfs 
can replay traces faster than any known user-level sys- 
tem, and can handle replaying of traces with spikes of 
I/O activity or high rates of events. In fact, thanks to 
our optimizations, Replayfs can replay traces captured on 
the same hardware—faster than the original program that 
produced the trace. 


6.1 Future Work 


Commands executed by different threads may be issued 
out of their original order. For example, if one thread is 
waiting for a long I/O request, other threads may con- 
tinue their execution unless there is a dependency be- 
tween requests. This is useful for stress-testing and cer- 
tain benchmarking modes. However, commands have to 
be synchronized at points where threads depend on each 
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other. For example, if an original trace shows that one 
thread read a file after a second thread wrote the same file, 
then this ordering should be preserved during trace re- 
playing. We are modifying our existing trace compiler to 
add thread synchronization commands to the commands 
Replayfs trace component. 


Some workloads may result in different behavior of the 
file system even if the operations’ order is preserved. For 
example, two threads concurrently writing to the same 
file may create a different output file due to in-kernel pre- 
emption. Future policies will allow Replayfs to differ- 
entiate between real replaying errors and tolerable mis- 
matches between return values due to race conditions. 


There is a large body of existing traces which were 
captured over the past decades on different systems or 
at different levels. Unfortunately, many of these traces 
cannot be replayed for lack of tools. We are currently 
developing user-mode translators which can convert such 
traces from other formats into our own portable format. 


We have carefully analyzed the VFS interfaces of 
Linux, FreeBSD, Solaris, and Windows XP. Despite their 
significant internal implementation differences, we found 
them to be remarkably similar in functionality. This 
is primarily because file system interfaces have evolved 
over time to cooperate best with APIs such as the POSIX 
system-call standard. Therefore, we also plan to port Re- 
playfs to other operating systems. 
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